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L 
A  MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 

ADDRESSES  DELIYEBED  BEFOBE  THE  SYNOD  OF  THE  BEFOBMED  CHUBGR 
IV  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  THE  CHUBCH  OF  THE  6TEANOEB8,  WEST 
PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBEB  14,  1886,  IV  MEMOBY  OF  BEY.  J.  WILLIAM- 
SON NEVIN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  insert  the  following  addresses 
in  this  Review,  because  Dr.  Nevin  was  its  first  editor.  The 
Review  was  called  into  existence  in  the  early  days  of  the  history 
of  our  institutions  at  Mercersbnrg.  The  founding  of  the  first 
college  and  seminary  was  an  event  of  great  significance  for  the 
Reformed  Church.  It  naturally  called  forth  a  great  deal  of 
interest  throughout  the  church.  These  institutions  were  to  be- 
come both  the  centre  and  exponent  of  her  life  and  spirit.  It 
soon  began  to  appear  that  the  church  had  a  life  as  well  as  a 
history  of  its  own  which  could  not  be  a  mere  copy  of  any  other 
church.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  develop  a  theology  that 
should  fitly  represent  the  historical  life  and  faith  of  the  church 
in  whose  interest  especially  these  institutions  were  founded,  but 
also  a  system  of  thought  or  philosophy  that  would  mould  the 
thinking  of  the  college.  The  time  was  propitious  for  calling 
1  6 
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forth  ability  and  vigor  in  both  these  departments.  The  revival 
in  theology  and  philosophy  in  Germany  was  jast  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt  in  England^  and  to  some  little  extent  also  in 
this  country.  The  Tractarian  movement  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  exciting  attention  in  Europe,  and  some  echoes  were 
wafted  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  shores.  Dr.  Ranch  and  Dr. 
Schaff  were  fresh  from  the  renowned  universities  of  Germany, 
and  just  commencing  their  literary  career  in  this  land  of  their 
adoption.  Dr.  Nevin,  somewhat  maturer  in  years,  was  eminent- 
ly qualified  by  his  eminent  talents  and  ripe  scholarship  to  join 
with  them  in  laying  the  foundations  broad  and  deep  for  the  new 
institutions  in  the  Anglo-German  life  and  spirit  which  came  to 
characterize  them.  The  Alumni  of  the  college .  felt  that  the 
institutions  needed  an  organ  through  which  they  could  give 
utterance  to  their  system  of  thought  and  co-operate  with  other 
institutions  and  churches  in  moulding  the  scholarship  and  the- 
ology of  this  country.  The  Review  was  started  with  the  expec- 
tation and  promise^  on  certain  conditions,  that  Dr.  Nevin  would 
take  charge  of  its  editorship;  but  as  these  conditions  on  the  part 
of  the  Alumni  were  not  entirely  fulfilled,  he  declined  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  filling  this  position,  but  he  nevertheless 
virtually  did  so  by  becoming  its  chief  contributor.  His  editor- 
ehip  lacked  only  the  formal  title.  The  first  volume,  for  the  year 
1849,  contains  sixteen  articles  from  his  pen,  besides  a  number 
of  valuable  book  notices  which  he  furnished.  From  that  time 
on  Dr.  Nevin  contributed  numerous  articles,  scholarly  and  pro- 
found, and  on  subjects  that  were  of  fresh,  living  interest.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  was  treated  in  three  consecutive  articles  ;  the 
Person  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation,  True  and  False  Protestant- 
ism, tho  History  of  Philosophy,  the  Sect  System  were  among 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  first  volume.  In  succeeding  years  he 
continued  to  contribute  stirring  articles  that  were  read  and 
studied  and  criticised  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  may 
be  justly  said,  we  think,  that  no  other  mind  stamped  itself  upon 
the  Review  in  all  the  years  of  its  earlier  history  with  so  much 
effect  as  his. 
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Therefore  it  is  fitting  that  the  pages  of  the  Review  should  con- 
tain the  record  of  this  Memorial.  It  gathers  meaning  and  force 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  observed.  The  Me- 
morial service  was  held  in  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  old  Eastern 
Synod  of  the  churchy  in  which  he  held  his  membership.  His 
voice  had  often  been  heard  and  his  presence  honored  in  his  at* 
tendance  upon  its  annual  meetings.  As  one  of  the  oldest  min- 
isters of  the  churchy  and  one  who  had  held  high  and  honored 
positions  as  president  of  the  college  and  professor  in  the  semi- 
nary, it  was  felt  that  his  departure  from  earth  merited  more 
than  a  mere  passing  notice.  The  Synod  joined  in  a  special 
service  to  his  memory,  and  the  addresses  following  were  deliv- 
ered on  that  occasion. 

Of  course  there  were  other  reasons  why  the  editors  of  the 
Review  desired  these  addresses  for  publication.  The  life  and 
labors  of  such  a  man  are  a  perpetual  benediction  to  the  church 
in  which  he  lived  and  labored.  "  Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.'* 
It  is  expected  that  a  memorial,  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  a  vol- 
ume, will  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  college.  Steps  were  taken  at  their  last  annual 
meeting  towards  this  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred.  The  notices,  addresses  and 
articles  thus  far  prepared  have  been  called  forth  by  the  deep 
feeling  and  profound  sorrow  produced  throughout  the  church 
by  his  death,  and  these  may  all  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  a 
more  extended  and  full  account  of  his  life  in  the  future.  It  is 
only  after  the  first  shock  produced  by  his  death  has  passed 
away,  and  the  full  meaning  of  his  life  comes  up  in  calm^  peace- 
ful retrospection,  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  can  be 
produced.  We  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  committee 
of  the  Alumni  in  preparing  a  fitting  memorial  of  Dr.  Nevin, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  addresses  delivered  at  his  funeral  by  Dr. 
Apple  and  Dr.  Hodge  (so  soon  gone  to  join  his  friend  and  his 
father's  friend  in  the  other  world),  as  well  as  the  addresses  here- 
with published,  will  have  some  interest  to  the  committee  in  pre- 
paring such  memorial. 
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A  wish  was  also  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  for  the 
publication  of  these  addresses^  and  we  are  glad  that  this  Review 
is  now  honored  by  placing  them  upon  its  pages.  These  editorial 
remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  the  feeling  that  the  addresses 
here  given  possess  exceptional  interest,  and  we  are  assured  that  no 
more  fitting  place  could  be  found  for  their  publication  than  the 
Quarterly  so  often  enriched  by  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
and  good  man  whose  memory  receives  this  humble  tribute.— 
Eds.  of  Review. 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  HENRY  MOSSER,  OF  READING,  PA. 

In  some  congregations  it  is  a  beautiful  custom  to  remember  a 
deceased  pastor  by  inscribing  his  name  on  a  tablet  and  placing 
the  same  on  the  wall  of  the  church.  They  cheerfully  remember 
devotion  to  duty,  godly  walk  and  conversation.  They  grateful- 
ly embalm  his  memory  by  a  prominent  inscription. 

This  Synod  to-day  inscribes  on  her  minutes  a  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  devout  life  and  self-sacrificing  service  of  Rev.  John 
.  Williamson  Nevin,  D.D.,  LL.D.  He  was  conspicuous  in  schol- 
arship, a  leader  among  men  and  a  prince  in  Israel. 

Engaging  in  such  service,  we  desire  in  no  respect  to  glorify 
human  nature.  He  is  pre-eminently  worthy  of  eulogy.  Laud- 
ation, whilst  in  life,  was  to  him  most  distasteful.  It  is  only  in 
accordance  with  good  taste  that,  upon  this  occasion,  not  a  word 
or  thought  be  uttered  in  violation  of  that  noble  sentiment.  No 
one  was  more  ready  to  say,  with  Paul,  *'  By  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am.'' 

According  to  the  teaching  of  our  holy  religion,  every  life  is  a 
gift  of  God.  Each  soul  being  offered  eternal  salvation,  is  blessed 
with  the  power  of  choice  to  accept  or  reject.  We  especially 
rejoice  in  those  who,  in  the  environments  of  the  kingdom,  break 
every  fetter  of  sin,  live  the  life  of  faith  and  patiently  wait  for 
triumph  in  glory.  In  the  church  many  souls  shine  by  grace  as 
the  stars,  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Dr.  Nevin's 
life,  sanctified  by  grace,  has  been  to   us  an  inestimable  gift. 
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Since  he  attaiDed  conquest  we  are  sorrowful  at  the  separa*- 
tion,  but  grateful  for  his  Christian  life  and  service.  This  Chris- 
tian gratitude  will  never  cease.  The  greater  our  attainments  in 
spiritual  life,  the  better  will  we  be  prepared  to  appreciate  this 
rare  gift.  We  do  not  hesitate,  but  promptly,  freely,  with  one 
heart  and  voice,  glorify  grace  beautifully  revealed  in  him. 
The  life-work  performed,  sufferings  endured  and  triumph  at- 
tained by  this  distinguished  person  should  now  stimulate  our  faith 
and  fire  our  energy.  Paul  plead  with  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor. 
11 :  1),  "Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ." 

Your  speaker,  looking  up  from  the  sphere  of  a  pastor  to  the 
great  eminence  in  thought  and  work  attained  by  this  devout 
servant,  long  since  learned  to  regard  him  as  a  genius.  Like  as 
a  sponge  takes  up  moisture,  wherever  it  comes  in  contact,  so  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Nevin  freely  absorbed  knowledge.  As  a  diver  car- 
ries with  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a  wire  which  illumines 
dark  caverns,  so  his  mind  penetrated  difficult  subjects  and  light 
shone  through  them.  He  did  not  move  in  the  ruts  of  other 
workers ;  but  mastered  every  subject,  formed  original  combina- 
tions, and  when  propriety  suggested,  freely  gave  expression  to 
his  convictions.  He  was  brilliant  on  many  subjects  ;  language 
history,  philosophy  and  theology  in  every  branch  are  spheres  in 
which  he  displayed  the  master  mind.  The  diamond  scientifically 
cut  possesses  many  sides ;  but  the  light  reflected  even  from  one« 
side  gives  many  colors.  Students  coming  to  him  with  questions 
of  interest  or  curiosity  would  soon  hear  an  answar  flowing  in  an 
astonishing  current  of  erudition. 

An  aged  father  gave  an  account  of  a  visit,  shortly  before  his 
death.  He  found  the  doctor  in  great  feebleness  seated  on  his  bed. 
One  of  the  modern  questions  of  the  Bible  being  referred  to,  as 
by  the  turn  of  a  spigot,  he  poured  out  a  stream  of  information. 

Contemplating  the  life  and  works  of  this  departed  father,  we 
are  impressed  with  his  aversion  to  novelties  in  the  church.  Cus- 
toms formulated  by  the  ages  cannot  be  easily  set  aside.  He 
regarded  church  history  a  life-current.  He  enjoyed  security  on 
the  bosom  of  this  divine  power  in  the  world.     Though  in  the 
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church  militant,  not  for  any  consideration,  would  he  mistake  a 
side-current,  an  eddj  of  human  excitement,  for  the  throbbing 
stream  of  grace. 

We  refer  to  the  religious  excitement  which  swept  over  the 
country  in  1840-46.  In  that  period  many  churches  failed  in 
devout  religious  life.  Discipline  was  despised.  Morals  were 
neglected.  Attempts  leading  to  benevolence  were  accused  of 
misleading  the  people.  Such  a  condition  called  loudly  for  im- 
provement. Special  efforts  were  deemed  a  necessity.  With 
such  efforts  were  joined  great  excitements.  The  multitude  mis- 
took the  raptures  of  the  flesh  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Under  this  misconception  the  wildest  extravagance  in  word  and 
act  was  practiced.  Good  under  this  system  did  abound,  but 
mischief  did  much  more  abound.  Dr.  Nevin,  however,  compre- 
hended the  situation.  He  feared  nothing  from  much  preaching, 
nor  from  many  meetings  held  for  prayer.  He  knew  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  moved  people  to  words  and  deeds  characterized  by 
common  sense,  order  and  decency.  Divine  intelligence,  influ- 
encing intelligent  creatures,  could  not  do  otherwise.  The  little 
book  called  '^  Anxious  Bench "  was  timely.  It  stemmed  the 
flood.  It  proved  a  powerful  antidote  to  fanaticism.  The  sent- 
iments were  everywhere  quoted  and  discussed.  Though  a  class 
of  thinkers  used  it  to  substantiate,  contrary  to  his  wish,  their 
cold  formality,  its  influence  for  good  extended  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  denomination. 

Sincere  desire  to  give  the  reason  for  the  hope  within,  led  him 
zealously  to  study  the  word  of  God  and  the  history  of  the  early 
church.  No  doubt  the  peculiar  awakening  of  the  church  in 
1840-45  gave  a  definite  bearing  to  his  subsequent  investigations 
and  conclusions. 

His  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  Ghristo-centric 
theory  of  theology  display  great  originality  and  research.  At 
first  it  was  not  known  by  that  name.  For  a  long  time  disputed 
and  rejected ;  it  is  now,  however,  accepted  by  a  host  of  thinkers 
as  a  beautiful  and  powerful  statement  of  Bible  truth — a  funda- 
mental theological  principle.     This  tenet  did  not  remain  in  the 
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sphere  of  our  church.  By  it  we  are  reminded  of  the  man  who 
came  to  the  west  bank  of  the  ''  Father  of  waters/'  the  current 
of  which  was  greatly  swollen  by  recent  rains.  The  mighty  flood 
filled  him  with  awe.  He  asked  the  question,  ^'  Will  not  this  surg- 
ing current  swell  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds?"  Just  then,  to 
the  northw<;8t^  on  the  distant  horizon  he  saw  silvery  reflections 
of  light.  He  soon  discovered  the  ordinary  channel  could  not 
contain  so  vast  a  body  crowding  hurriedly  to  the  gulf.  The  bank 
having  been  broken,  the  man  saw  the  beginning  of  that  which 
soon  filled  a  vast  area  of  country.  The  Christo-centric  theory 
has  already  broken  through  denominational  channels.  It  has 
modified  the  views  of  many  thinkers  and  furnished  the  solution 
of  not  a  few  difliculties.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  most 
widely-read  religious  weeklies  of  New  York  City,  in  a  two-col- 
umn editorial,  pointed  to  this  dogma  as  fundamental  in  religious 
thought. 

It  is  probable  that  his  reputation  for  profundity,  the  ability 
to  discuss  and  defend  the  tap-root  principles  of  theological  sci- 
ence, will  rest  on  the  ^^  Mystical  Presence.''  He  claimed  for  the 
work  nothing  new.  He  regarded  it  as  a  development  of  Cal- 
vin's views  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  *It  has  found  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  religious  literature. 

The  voluminous  writers,  Drs.  Dorner  and  Ebrard,  in  their 
works,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world  in  their  evidence  of  broad 
culture  and   mental   acumen,  quoted   freely  from   this   work. 

Several  years  ago  a  son  of  Dr.  N.,  rector  of  a  church  in  Rome, 
called  on  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  bishop  of  Oxford,  England. 
Having  introduced  himself,  the  bishop  was  delighted  to  present 
his  family  to  ''a  son  of  the  author  of  the  Mystical  Presence." 
Immediately  the  bishop  reached  for  the  book,  in  a  prominent 
place  of  the  library,  and  dwelt  enthusiastically  upon  the  benefits 
derived  from  its  perusal. 

Time  fails  us  to  speak  of  his  decision  in  accepting  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Theology  in  the  seminary  located  at  Mercersburg. 
This  involved  much  for  him  and  for  us.  His  services  consti- 
tuted an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  institutions. 
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Time  fails  us  to  speak  of  his  relation  to  the  church  universal. 
His  culture  was  of  such  breadth  that  he  could  not  be  restricted 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  denomination.  He  acknowledged 
truth,  activity  and  fruits  of  a  Christian  life  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  relations  of  life.  He  anticipated  the  church's  intense  long- 
ing for  greater  unity.  He  regarded  unity  as  a  function  of  her 
eternal  constitution.  Instead  of  dreaming  of  new  systems,  he 
searched  vigorously  the  word  of  God,  church  history  and  the  sci- 
ence of  theology. 

We  have  infinite  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  noble  consecra- 
tion of  his  genius  to  the  glory  of  God — a  consecration  charac- 
terized by  singleness  of  purpose  and  unquestioned  humility. 
The  world  loves  to  applaud  and  honor  the  heroes  of  many  battles. 
The  greater  the  slaughter  in  attaining  the  hero's  purpose  the 
greater  his  glory.  In  the  sphere  of  grace  every  one  who  wins 
the  crown  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  military  hero.  The 
'^golden  calf  of  self-love/' being  carved  into  never  so  curious 
form,  is  a  deity,  who  suggests  a  worship  of  enervation,  degrada- 
tion and  final  condemnation.  Dr.  N.'s  life,  uniting  with  invisible 
Goodness,  found  the  celestial  fountain  of  true  enjoyment  and 
hope.  His  genius  '^  willed  one  thing,  to  which  all  other  things 
were  made  subservient."  '^  The  wedge  will  rend  rocks,  but  its 
edge  must  be  sharp  and  single ;  if  it  be  double,  the  wedge  is 
bruised  in  pieces  and  will  rend  nothing.'' 

Having  attained  the  unusual  age  of  eighty-four  years,  he  re- 
sponded calmly  to  the  dread  summons.  The  life  of  faith  had 
an  appropriate  ending.  The  sun,  having  filled  the  earth  with 
life  and  gladness,  closes  the  day  in  safiron,  sapphire  and  glory. 
As  he  lived,  so  he  died.  His  well-grounded  hope  was  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  bore  the  remains  to  the  silent  tomb. 

•*  The  grave  can  naught  destroy, 
Only  the  flesh  can  die ; 
And  e*en  the  body  triumphs  o'er  decay. 
Clothed  by  Thy  wondrous  might, 
In  robes  of  dazzling  light, 
This  flesh  shall  burst  the  grave  at  that  last  day." 
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JOHN  WILLIAMSON  NEVIN:  HIS  GODLINESS. 

BY  PBOF.  E.  V.  GEBHABT,  D.D. 

Of  the  Rev.  John  Williamson  I^evin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  much  has 
deservedly  on  different  occasions  been  spoken,  respecting  his 
high  order  of  mental  endowmentSi  his  classical  and  theological 
scholarship,  his  ability  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  his  progres- 
sive spirit  in  theological  science  as  exhibited  by  the  assertion 
and  development  of  the  Ghristological  principle,  and  his  edaca- 
tional  influence  upon  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  ;  not  to  speak  of  wider  circles  of  church  life  in 
which  the  impulse  given  by  him  to  organic  methods  of  thought 
has  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  A  new  testimonial  to  his 
worth  and  the  significance  of  his  labors  among  us  has  just  been 
furnished,  to  which  we  have  all  been  listening  with  saddened, 
grateful  hearts. 

Not  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  personal  Christian  traits  of 
Dr.  Nevin's  character.  The  time  assigned  me  in  this  memorial 
service  I  propose,  therefore,  to  occupy  by  contemplating  the 
rich  legacy  which  his  eminent  spirituality,  in  a  service  of  more 
than  forty  years,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Reformed  Church  of 
our  time. 

Strong  as  was  the  intellect  of  Dr.  Nevin,  remarkable  as  were 
his  gifts  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  and  distinguished  as  he 
was  for  free  theological  inquiry,  yet  neither  the  theological  nor 
the  philosophical  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

It  was  my  lot  to  be  closely  associated  with  our  de- 
ceased brother  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  for  one  year  as 
student ;  subsequently  we  were  neighbors  and  friends,  fellow- 
teachers,  members  of  the  same  college  Faculty ;  also  mem- 
bers of  laborious  committees,  when  it  was  necessary  to  work 
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together,  day  after  day,  for  weeks  in  succession ;  and  connected 
in  other  capacities  which  I  need  not  particularize.  On  the  basis 
of  the  knowledge  gained  from  these  varied  personal  relations,  I 
years  ago  was  led  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  deepest  and  the 
controlling  principle  of  his  history  and  character  was  not  strength 
and  compass  of  thought,  not  love  of  original  speculation,  but 
personal  religion  ;  and  of  this  the  prominent  feature  was  not  so 
much  concern  for  his  individual  salvation  as  reverence  for  God 
and  consecration  to  His  service. 

1.  For  him  God  was  first — first  in  his  consciousness,  first  as 
the  law  for  his  will,  and  for  his  pursuits.  God's  existence^  His 
presence,  His  authority,  His  holiness,  His  honor  were  for  him 
living  and  constant  realities.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  sense 
of  God's  presence  and  of  his  personal  responsibility  to  God 
were  never  absent  from  his  mind.  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  saw  him  so  wholly  absorbed  in  any  question,  philosophical 
or  theological,  social,  secular  or  political,  whatever  the  occasion 
may  have  been,  or  so  wholly  occupied  with  controversial  issues, 
that  this  sense  of  his  personal  relationship  to  God  was  for  the 
time  entirely  in  suspense.  He  did  not  forget  himself;  and 
then,  as  it  were,  wake  up  to  find  that  his  soul  had  broken  away 
from  its  anchorage  in  God.  Of  course,  his  heart  and  mind  were 
not  always  with  equal  measure  imbued  with  the  unction  of  a 
spiritual  habit.  Like  other  believers,  his  Christian  life  had  at 
one  time  more  freshness  and  vigor  than  at  another.  But  he 
was  distinguished  rather  for  an  equable  than  a  changeful  expe- 
rience. His  seasons  of  depression  did  not  arise  from  a  loss  of 
the  consciousness  of  God  or  of  God's  presence,  nor  from  any 
wavering  as  to  the  divine  purpose  of  his  life ;  but  from  the 
great  difficulty  which,  at  certain  epochs  in  his  history,  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  endeavor  to  solve  some  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
problems,  and  from  his  conscientious  dread  of  a  decision  con- 
trary to  divine  truth. 

I  have  been  laying  stress  on  God  in  his  religious  character, 
not  on  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  have  done  this  designedly.  For  it 
was  the  divine  in  religion  which  Dr.  Nevin  especially  empha^ 
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sized.  I  do  not  forget  that  Jesns^  the  Word  made  fleshy  the 
Christ  of  God,  became  with  him  the  principle  of  theology,  and 
of  all  sound  philosophic  thought.  But  Christ  was  this  funda- 
mental principle,  not  because  He  was  held  to  be  the  infallible 
teacher  of  infallible  truth,  nor  because  He  had  accomplished 
the  work  of  redemption ;  but  the  Christ  was  the  living  centre 
of  all  realms  of  truth  because  He  was  the  personal  God  in  hu- 
man flesh.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Dr.  Nevin  recognized  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  of  the  heavenly 
and  the  earthly,  of  the  true  God  and  true  man  in  one  per- 
son. He  insisted  on  the  veritable  humanity  of  our  Lord,  on  a 
union  of  the  human  nature  with  the  divine  nature  that  was  in- 
dissoluble. But  the  significance  and  value  of  the  incarnation 
lay  in  the  mystery  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  God.  Fellowship 
with  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  second  Man,  was  not  merely 
the  way  of  access  io  God,  but  fellowship  with  Jesus  was  fellow- 
ship with  God  Himself,  The  words  of  Jesus  uttered  God's 
voice. 

2.  Dr.  Nevin  was  a  man  of  deep  and  varied  spiritual  expe- 
riences. His  religious  sensibilities  were  lively  and  keen.  At 
times  the  simple  reading  of  God's  word  at  the  family  altar  or 
in  the  public  sanctuary,  would  so  profoundly  move  his  mind 
and  heart  that  he  could  with  difficulty  proceed  with  the  service. 
Now  and  then  it  was  necessary  momentarily  to  pause  in  order 
to  gain  the  mastery  over  his  emotions.  Yet,  of  his  religious 
emotions  he  never  spoke.  His  feelings  were  never  the  subject 
of  his  conversation,  much  less  of  any  part  of  a  public  discourse, 
though  at  the  very  time  he  might  be  speaking  with  intense  emo- 
tion. Nor  did  he  seem  to  put  any  value  on  feelings.  He  was 
ever  looking  away  from  himself  to  God,  to  God  manifest  in  the 
Christ,  concerned  only  that  he  might  know  God,  receive  His 
life,  drink  in  His  Spirit,  and  by  fellowship  with  Christ  ever  be- 
come more  and  more  Godlike. 

From  this  personal  attitude  toward  God  manifest  in  the  flesh 
came  his  lively  spiritual  sympathies.  It  was  this  constant  di- 
vine fellowship  that  was    ever    kindling   his   emotional  life. 
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Hence  some  men  who  rarely  or  ne^er  came  into  personal  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Nevin  could  not  understand  him.  He  ever 
wrote,  and  spoke,  and  preached  on  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  ohjective  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, ever  urging  men  to  behold  and  consider  positive  spiritual 
truth,  and  lay  rightly  to  heart  the  infinite  worth  and  almighty 
saving  strength  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  rarely  proceeded  to 
exhort  a  congregation  to  cultivate  their  emotional  life  or  any 
class  of  spiritual  feelings.  He  even  went  much  further.  Those 
who  made  it  an  object  to  excite  the  emotional  nature,  and 
deemed  it  a^part  of  their  work  to  devise  new  methods  for  this 
purpose,  he  would  denounce.  His  denunciations  were  even 
severe.  But  they  were  severe  just  because  he  had  such  pro- 
found and  varied  experiences  concerning  the  absolute  truth  and 
the  supreme  value,  not  of  man,  but  of  God^  in  religion — of  God, 
the  only,  the  ever-flowing  fountain  of  all  heavenly  good.  With 
him  religious  feeling  was  spontaneous.  It  was  worth  nothing  at 
all,  it  was  even  delusive,  except  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  fellow- 
ship in  the  Holy  Ghost  with  God  by  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

His  religion  was  profoundly  emotional,  but  the  emotional 
principle  was  not  the  spring  of  his  religious  life. 

3.  Dr.  Nevin  was  noted  for  his  conscientiousness.  This  trait 
in  his  spiritual  character  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
emphasis  which  he  spontaneously  and  constantly  put  on  the  divine 
in  religion.  The  law  of  God  revealed  by  the  personal  Word  was 
for  him  the  supreme  and  the  only  authority.  As  the  needle 
turns  to  the  pole,  so  his  conscience  turned  towards  the  right. 
And  he  drew  a  broad  line  between  the  right  and  the  expedient, 
the  convenient,  the  useful,  or  the  politic  and  prudent.  He  was 
as  iDnocent  of  shrewdness  as  he  was  of  cunning;  so  considerate 
was  he  of  the  right  that  he  rarely  entertained  prudential  con- 
siderations. When  he  betrayed  hesitation  or  indecision  as  to  a 
practical  question,  it  was  not  because  he  was  weighing  personal 
interests,  but  because  it  was  not  at  once  definitely  evident  to  his 
mind  what  were  the  demands  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Yet,  Dr.  Nevin  never  spoke  of  his  conscience,  nor  professed 
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to  be  conscxentioas.  His  words  on  moral  questions,  whether  in 
the  class-roomy  on  the  floor  of  our  church  courts  or  in  the  social 
circle,  were  objective.  2Tot  unless  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
fluence his  conduct  contrary  to  his  judgment  of  right,  did  he 
make  direct  reference  to  his  personal  sense  of  obligation.  His 
strict  conscientiousness  was  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
It  shone  forth  at  every  step,  in  his  words,  in  his  deeds,  in  his 
attitude  and  bearing  on  all  occasions.  Some  of  his  best  friends* 
no  less  than  his  opponents,  often  differed  with  him  widely  in 
opinion  or  judgment ;  but  no  one  who  knew  the  simplicity  and 
Godly  sincerity  of  the  man,  ever  failed  to  confide  in  his  up- 
rightness and  his  all-controlling  regard  for  moral  truth. 

For  nearly  a  half-century  he  lived  among  us.  At  different 
times  he  filled  successively  all  the  positions  of  trust  which  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Reformed  Church.  How  numerous  and 
perplexing  the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  him,  in  teaching, 
in  college  discipline,  in  literary  labors,  infighting  theological  bat- 
tles^  in  breaking  a  pathway  upward,  through  ignorance,  doubts, 
fears  and  errors,  toward  a  higher  level  of  Christian  truth,  often 
amid  clouds  and  darkness,  often  with  one  hand  pressing  for- 
ward and  with  the  other  overthrowing  his  foes, — ^yet,  do  I  not 
utter  the  heart-felt  convictions  of  this  assembly  of  ministers, 
elders  and  people  when  I  say  that  he  held  the  confidence  of  the 
church  and  the  world  in  his  supreme  love  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  end  ?  Such  a  testimony 
to  the  living  authority  of  God,  to  the  absolute  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  the  power  of  divine  right  and  of  the  human  con- 
science is  a  legacy  of  inestimable  moral  worth.  Such  a  long  life 
of  unwavering  integrity  and  personal  uprightness  is  a  spiritual 
benediction. 

4.  The  personal  religion  and  the  positive  moral  character  of 
our  revered  teacher  and  spiritual  father  was  constantly  nour- 
ished by  the  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace.  Of  his  attendance 
upon  public  worship,  his  reverential  observance  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  his  habits  of  prayer  I  shall  not  speak.  Instead,  I 
shall  dwell  on  his  appreciation  and  constant  use  of  the  Word 
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of  God.  The  Bible,  including  all  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  was  for  him  a  means 
of  grace  of  unspeakable  spiritual  worth.  The  written  word  was 
for  his  heart  the  Word  of  God.  In  it  divine  life  pulsated. 
Human  words  were  instinct  with  heavenly  realities.  The  Bible 
he  studied  historically,  geographically,  exegetically  and  theo- 
logically. At  different  periods  of  his  history  all  these  phases 
and  relations  of  Scripture  were  patiently  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. But  these  interests,  however  solemn  and  important  he 
believed  them  to  be,  were  not  with  him  matters  of  greatest  mo- 
ment. He  read  and  studied  the  Word  of  God  principally  for 
his  personal  spiritual  edification. 

I  believe  that  this  kind  of  Scripture  study  was  characteristic 
of  his  whole  Christian  career,  beginning  with  his  youth,  and 
extending  through  the  long  years  of  professional  activity  on- 
ward to  old  age.  Dr.  Nevin  was  a  constant  devotional  student 
of  the  Bible.  He  prized  it  solely  on  account  of  its  manifold 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  divine  truth.  He  studied  it  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  in  English,  Latin  and  German.  He  read,  and 
read,  the  Word  in  the  original  tongues,  perhaps  as  frequently 
as  in  his  native  English,  and  often  with  greater  preference. 

This  decided  predilection  for  Bible  study  distinguished  him 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Princeton.  There  was  no  abatement 
during  his  professional  and  public  career ;  but  it  grew  with  his 
advancing  years ;  and  it  was  most  remarkable  in  his  old  age. 
During  the  last  several  years  of  his  life,  it  might  be  said  of  him 
with  literal  correctness  :  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  for  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life  Dr.  Nevin  was  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  vision.  He 
could  no  longer  himself  read  the  written  Word.  He  felt  this 
deprivation  deeply.  Though  large  portions  of  the  Word  were 
accurately  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  yet  these  treasures  were 
no  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss.  But  when  the  eye 
failed  he  substituted  the  ear.  Members  of  his  family  read  to 
him,  and  the  principal  book  which  he  requested  them  to  read, 
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and  often  for  days  or  weeks  the  onlj  book,  was  the  written 
Word  of  God.  I  add  the  singular  fact  that  for  the  last  year, 
perhaps  for  a  mnch  longer  time,  he  neither  preferred  the  Word 
in  the  original  tongues  nor  in  his  native  English  ;  but  more  than 
either  he  enjoyed  the  Latin  version.  The  Word  of  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin  language,  as  I  heard  him  say,  brought 
the  divine  truth  with  singular  freshness  and  unction  to  his  mind 
and  heart. 

Did  time  permit^  these  reflections  on  the  religious  life  and 
spiritual  experiences  of  a  great  and  good  man  might  be  ex- 
tended with  interest  and  profit.  But  I  shall  not  transgress  as- 
signed limits.  So  rich  a  theme  can  scarcely  be  handled  without 
running  into  undue  length.  I  shall  therefore  close  with  one 
concluding  remark. 

The  secret  of  Dr.  Nevin's  notable  history  was  his  godlinesB. 
Great  as  he  was  in  the  different  spheres  of  thought,  he  was  still 
greater  in  the  sphere  of  positive  Christian  faith.  He  has  ren- 
dered manifold  valuable  services  to  the  church  into  which  he 
was  transplanted,  and  his  influence  in  the  line  of  Ghristological 
Theology  will  tell  upon  generations  yet  unborn  ;  but  our  chief 
cause  for  gratitude  to  God  is  this : — that  in  the  course  of  His 
Providence  He  led  into  the  fold  of  the  Reformed  Church  a  man 
of  genuine  spirituality,  of  godly  simplicity,  of  moral  heroism 
and  of  thoroughly  upright  character — a  man  along  the  pathway 
of  whose  life  bloomed  on  either  side  the  fragrant  flowers  of 
genuine  goodness. 


n. 

THE   ETHICAL  CONSTITUTION  OP   THE  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY. 

BT  PROF.   THOS.   G.  APPLE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Throughout  the  whole  order  of  the  world,  from  the  most 
rudimentary  forms  of  existence  up  to  its  crowning  summit  in 
man,  two  forces  are  operative.  In  inorganic  matter  they  are  re- 
pulsion and  attraction,  the  one  causing  the  particles  to  stand 
out  of  each  other^  the  other  holding  them  bo\ind  to  each  other 
and  to  a  common  centre.  In  organic  existence  these  forces  are 
raised  into  a  higher  sphere  and  constitute  the  relation  that  sub- 
sists between  the  organic  centre^  the  principle  of  life  and  the 
organs  which  express  the  power  of  individuation,  the  relation 
between  the  whole  and  the  parts.  This  process  of  develop- 
ment is  sometimes  characterized  as  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
form  and  contents,  the  law  being  that  the  progress  of  organiza- 
tion is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  the  former  asserts  its 
control  over  the  latter.  Matter  which  has  at  first  a  minimum  of 
form,  and  may  be  called  formlesi,  becomes,  in  the  process  of 
development,  so  permeated  by  the  form  as  to  be  radiant  at  every 
point  with  the  glory  of  its  pervading  life. 

Another  way  of  expressing  this  same  law  of  development  is 
to  say  that  nature,  throughout  all  its  processes,  seeks  for  individ- 
uation. And  this  is  the  law  expressed  by  the  evolutionists,  and 
sometimes  held  up  to  derision  by  their  opponents^  viz. :  that  all 
created  existence  starts  first  in  homogeneity,  then  differen- 
tiates itself  in  heterogeneity^  in  order  to  reach  a  higher  unity^ 
which  is  simply  saying  that  all  life  tends  to  express  its  manifold- 
ness  and  fruitfulness  in  variety,  through  which  unity  and 
harmony  nevertheless  prevail. 
20 
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A  great  deal  has  been  gained  in  recent  years  by  studying 
humanity  in  the  light  of  those  laws  and  processes  in  nature 
below  man,  through  which  the  archetype  of  the  world  wrought 
with  plastic  force  to  actualize  itself  in  him  as  the  last  result.  In 
studying  nature  with  this  object  in  view,  we  are  in  a  certain 
sense  studying  the  genesis  of  man  as  he  emerges  from  her  womb 
into  the  light  of  a  higher  spiritual  world  of  existence. 

Looking  now  at  human  existence,  we  find  the  same  general 
law  referred  to  in  the  constitution  of  the  social  economy. 
Humanity  is  an  organic  unity  which  unfolds  itself  through 
subordinate  organisms,  such  as  race^  nation,  family,  and  reach- 
ing its  final  individuation  in  individuals,  or  single  personalities. 
The  right  study  of  this  economy  must  begin  with  the  study  of 
these  two  factors  in  their  antithetic  and  reciprocal  relation,  the 
general  life  and  the  individual  life ;  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion must  be  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  these  two 
factors  advance  in  right  relation  to  each  other.  The  social 
economy  of  the  world  crystallizes,  or  rather  organizes,  itself  by 
the  mutual  operation  of  these  two  laws,  and  its  progress  is 
graduated  by  the  degree  in  which  these  two  factors  advance  in 
actualizing  the  full  meaning  of  all  that  is  originally  contained 
in  the  idea  of  humanity.  The  first  and  the  most  universal  and 
fundamental  differentiation  of  the  generic  life  of  man,  as  the 
genus  homo,  consists  in  the  evolution  of  the  two  sexes,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  which  evidently  is  the  propagation  of  the  race, 
but  the  ethical  purpose  of  which  is  the  complementing  of  one 
life  by  that  of  another,  where,  from  the  antithesis  of  spiritual 
life,  there  results,  through  the  communion  of  love,  the  advance- 
ment of  each  to  a  more  complete  actualization  of  being.  The 
first  man,  as  the  generic  head  of  the  race,  included  in  himself, 
potentially,  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  his  life  became  divided 
first  when  woman  was  formed  out  of  him,  as  his  other  self,  in 
order  that  these  two  might  then  complement  each  other  in  the 
reciprocity  of  love.  Upon  this  is  based  the  primary  subordinate 
organism  of  the  human  race — the  family.  In  this  organism  is 
at  once  miniatured  the  subsequent  organism  of  the  state,  and  at 
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the  same  time  of  the  race,  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  complex  or- 
ganization. 

The  idea  of  the  state  has  its  origin,  not  in  any  external  social 
compact,  as  is  sometimes  held,  by  which  the  individaals  of  which 
it  is  composed  surrender  each  certain  natural  rights  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  but  in  this  innate  or  inherent  mutual  rela- 
tion between  these  two  factors — the  generic  and  the  individual 
life  of  man.  Society  organizes  itself  by  natural  instinct  or 
necessity  into  two  rudimentary  forms  or  factors — =the  governing 
and  the  governed — the  one  representing  the  generic  life,  the 
other  the  individual  life  of  man,  and  its  progress  depends  on 
the  mutual  advancement  of  these  two  factors  in  right  relation 
towards  perfection.  As  this  idea  of  the  state  unfolds  itself  it  is 
found  to  include  subordinate  organisms,  externally  and  inter- 
nally, the  one  expressed  by  external  geographical  boundary  lines, 
designating  the  spacial  or  territorial  alliances  that  grow  out  of 
external  association,  the  other  expressed  by  community  of  pur- 
suits,  by  which,  without  regard  to  spacial  boundaries,  men  are 
joined  in  industrial  and  professional  classes. 

Thus  we  reach,  in  the  social  economy,  a  complex  organism  in 
which  individual  men  are  embraced,  and  by  which  they  attain 
their  growth  and  perfection.  The  organization  of  the  social 
economy,  then,  is  divinely  ordained  in  the  constitution  of  hu- 
manity, just  as  really  and  truly  as  the  individual  person  is  created 
from  the  same  divine  source.  Within  certain  limits  man  may 
determine  the  particular  form  of  this  social  economy,  but  in  its 
fundamental  constitution  it  is  just  as  truly  determined  and  or- 
dained of  God  as  the  solar  system,  with  its  planets  revolving 
around  their  central  sun. 

Let  us  inquire,  now,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  factors,  society  and  the  individual,  work  to- 
gether by  divine  ordainment  for  the  advancement  of  man  in  the 
progress  of  history.  On  the  one  hand,  the  individual  stands  in 
a  relation  of  antithesis,  by  which  he  develops  that  measure  of 
personal  independence  which  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  his 
individual  or  personal  life.     He  stands  here  in  a  sphere  of  rela- 
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ti?e  independence,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  according  to  the 
designation  of  Hobbes,  a  fighting  animal ;  or,  according  to  the 
assertion  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  This  relation  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  re- 
pulsion, which,  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  secures  the  parti- 
cles, or  atoms,  a  separate  and  independent  existence.  They  are 
all  gathered  up  in  the  one  postulate,  that  every  individual  is 
entitled  to  a  proper  sphere  in  which  to  develop  the  possibilities 
of  his  being,  not  only  without  let  or  hindrance,  negatively,  but 
also  with  all  necessary  help  from  society  positively.  The  only 
limitation  that  government  of  any  kind,  whether  in  the  family 
or  the  State,  can  lawfully  set  to  this  freedom  of  personal  pro- 
gress or  development  is,  to  prevent  any  infringement  on  the 
same  equal  rights  of  every  other  person,  and  injury  to  itself. 

The  sacredness  of  these  rights  is  measured  by  the  nature  and 
significance  of  man's  personality.  Where  these  are  imperfectly 
understood  they  will  naturally  be  undervalued.  It  is  just  upon 
this  point  that  modern  socialism  has  received  into  it  a  new  ele- 
ment as  compared  with  ancient  civilization.  In  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  highly  cultured  nations  of  antiquity  the  rights  of 
personality,  as  such,  were  but  little  appreciated.  A  man  was 
estimated  in  his  relation  to  the  State  only,  and  not  in  himself. 
Plato's  '' Republic''  makes  him  an  instrument  to  the  State. 
Parents  had  absolute  control  over  their  children,  and  the  weak 
and  sickly  among  them  could  be  put  to  death  with  impunity, 
just  as  in  some  heathen  nations  now  female  children  are  sacri- 
ficed, while  the  male  children  are  spared,  as  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  is  really  only  in  the  nations  of  Christendom  that 
the  rights  of  man,  as  man,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  sacred. 
This,  in  our  interpretation  of  history,  is  traceable  to  the  sacred- 
ness of  personality  which  has  been  brought  out  in  Christianity. 
It  is  only  there  that  man's  personality  is  set  forth  as  an  end  in 
Itself,  and  not  merely  an  instrument  to  something  beyond 
itself,  because  it  is  endowed  with  immortality,  and  this  immortal 
destiny  has  come  to  be  accepted  in  modern  civilization.     And 
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this  has  brought  with  it  a  reversal  of  the  theory  of  Plato  that 
the  individual  is  for  the  State,  and  made  it  to  read — the  State 
is  for  the  people.  However  imperfectly  actualized,  this  idea 
has  become  inwoven  in  modern  civilization,  and  it  will  work 
towards  recognition  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 

But  the  social  problem  has  to  do  not  only  with  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  If  we  regard  humanity  as  an  organism,  we 
must  find  another  law,  according  to  which  the  individual  is  at- 
tracted to  the  social  order  in  which  his  life  must  find  its  com- 
pletion. This  law  of  attraction  grows  out  of  his  social  nature, 
which  is  equally  a  factor  in  his  constitution  with  his  relative 
independence.  Every  one  is  born  in  the  bosom  of  a  life  that  is 
broader  and  deeper  than  his  individuality,  and  this  more  general 
life  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  right  development  of  his 
personal  life.  It  is  in  this  social  relation  that  he  is  drawn  out 
of  his  narrow  egoity,  and  realizes  that  unselfish  enlargement  of 
his  being  which  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  true  man* 
hood.  If  we  consider  the  true  nature  of  marriage,  we  shall 
find  that  its  deepest  moral  and  spiritual  significance  lies  in  that 
interchange  or  communion  of  being  by  which  the  selfish  princi- 
ple is  broken  in  upon  and  the  unselfish  principle  has  scope  for  its 
exercise.  The  same  principle  operates  in  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  parent  to  child.  When  the  individual  thus  begins  to 
live  for  another  there  is  a  new  enlargement  of  his  being  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  unselfish  affections.  The  family  widens 
into  the  State,  where  we  find  a  broader  sphere  of  humanity. 
The  family  itself  is  apprehended  by  this  more  general  life,  and 
the  individual  now  feels  himself  in  a  sphere  where  his  personal 
growth  takes  a  wider  form  of  development.  Here  room  is  made 
for  love  of  country — patriotism — which  is  still  farther  removed 
from  the  egoism  of  his  individual  life.  Some  of  the  most  heroic 
instances  of  an  unselfish  life  have  resulted  from  the  power  of 
this  principle. 

The  State,  however,  is  only  an  integral  function  in  a  still 
broader  organism — the  race.  Man's  social  nature  cannot 
complete  itself  until  it  feels  the  throbbings  of  that  humanity 
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which  comprehends  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  the  highest  of  all  inspirations  in  his  social  nature  be- 
come realised  in  philanthropy.  In  this  sphere  we  have  such 
vniversal  interests  ajs  science  and  art,  which  know  no  national 
limitations^  but  bring  all  men  into  one  common  brotherhood. 

Our  object  in  sketching  thus  briefly  the  divine  order  of  the 
world's  life  is  to  show  the  internal  necessity  which  it  possesses 
for  the  right  development  of  human  life.  The  social  order  is  by 
DO  means  an  external,  factitious  arrangement  projected  by 
man's  wisdom  or  choice,  but  it  is  the  evolution  of  possibilities 
implanted  in  it  in  its  creation,  and  therefore  bears  upon  it  the 
imprimatur  of  its  great  Creator ;  to  show,  moreover,  that  these 
normal  general  orders  of  life,  clothed  as  they  are  with  divine 
authority,  are  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  au. 
thority  of  law,  in  order  to  preserve  good  order  in  society,  or 
merely  to  protect  individual  rights,  but  they  are  a  necessity 
for  individual  growth  by  the  inflow  of  life  into  the  individual* 
As  the  branch  receives  into  itself  the  life  of  the  tree,  so  the  in- 
dividual receives  into  himself  the  life  of  those  forms  of  humanity 
that  ministers  to  his  growth  and  completion. 

From  this  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  while  within  certain 
limits  these  normal  forms  of  social  life  may  be  determined  and 
regulated  by  the  will  of  the  people,  in  their  essential  constitution 
they  are  of  divine  appointment,  and  clothed  with  divine  author- 
ity. Respect  and  reverence  for  this  authority  come  through  the 
religious  nature  of  man.  Even  heathen  nations  cannot  live 
without  the  gods.  Take  away  this  support  and  the  social  fab- 
ric falls  into  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  theory  that  the  ultimate 
authority  of  government  rests  on  the  will  of  the  people  could 
not  preserve  organized  society  from  lapsing  into  barbarism. 

As  Christianity  has  brought  to  light  the  sacredness  of  person- 
ality, 80  also  it  holds  forth  the  true  ideal  of  the  social  order.  It 
sets  forth  the  true  basis  for  the  institution  of  the  family  by  re- 
storing the  relation  of  marriage  to  its  original  character,  over 
against  the  mutilated  forms  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  heathen- 
ism.   It  rested  the  parental  authority  on  an  authority  back  of 
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it^  in  Gody  giving  the  parent^  not  absolute,  but  delegated,  con- 
trol over  the  child.  It  asserted  the  divine  authority  of  the 
State^  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  distinguished  here  also  be- 
tween the  ultimate  and  the  relative  authority. 

Thus  far  our  statements  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
social  order  in  the  constitution  of  the  world's  life  will,  no  doubt, 
be  generally  accepted.  They  are  so  plain  as  to  be  common- 
places. But  when  we  consider  how  far  society  has  actualized 
its  true  idea,  and  what  are  the  prospects  of  its  doing  so  in  the 
future,  we  have  a  different  question  to  deal  with.  The  ideal,  it 
must  be  said,  is  right  and  fair ;  the  actualization  of  it  presents 
a  sad  spectacle  indeed. 

The  evolutionist  will  have  it  that  the  failure  is  only  apparent 
— the  imperfections  and  evils  that  have  marked  the  course  of 
history  are  only  the  conditions  necessary  to  attain  the  desired 
goal.  As  the  child  must  suffer  for  many  a  blunder,  and 
fall  before  it  learns  to  know  and  obey  the  laws  of  its  physical 
constitution,  yet  comes  finally  to  walk  with  ease,  so  the  social 
life  of  the  race  must  learn  by  trial  and  experience  to  know  and 
obey  the  laws  of  its  higher  ethical  life.  No  one,  certainly,  can 
doubt  the  advancement  of  the  world  in  the  elements  of  its  social 
life,  if  by  this  we  mean  the  evolution  of  the  potentialities  and 
resources  of  humanity.  There  has  been  vast  progress  in  the 
study  of  the  social  problem.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  the  social  relationships  of  the  world  been  so  extended 
and  so  intensely  developed.  The  progress  in  discovery,  in- 
vention, in  science  and  the  useful  arts  have  drawn  together  the 
ends  of  the  whole  earth.  The  laws  of  industry,  of  commerce, 
of  manfacture  have  been  developed,  until  we  are  coming  to 
realize  a  society  of  man  that  encircles  the  globe  and  forms  a 
net-work  as  broad  as  the  race. 

But  whether  the  sum  of  human  happiness  has  advanced  with 
advancing  civilization  is  a  question  that  may  receive  different 
answers.  The  optimist,  looking  at  the  nobler  and  better  as- 
pects of  human  society,  believes  that  the  progress  has  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  assure  the  complete  solution  of  the  great 
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problem  of  human  destinj.  The  pessimist^  having  before  him 
the  suffering  and  sorrow  resulting  from  the  willful  perversion  of 
the  best  institutions  and  the  best  social  relations,  pronovinces 
life  in  the  individual  and  the  race  a  failure,  regards  conscious 
existence  an  evil,  and  sees  no  solution  except  in  the  return  of 
the  creation  into  the  nirvana  of  the  Buddhist. 

One  of  the  saddest  revelations  of  our  modern  civilization  is  to 
be  found  just  in  this  philosophy  of  despair  that  has  come  like  a 
dark  pall  over  the  minds  of  so  many  in  the  most  cultivated 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  fact  that  society  finds  no  relief  for 
the  despair  of  the  individual  in  the  increasing  number  of  sui- 
cides in  the  very  heart  of  civilization  and  culture  and  refine- 
ment might,  perhaps^  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  healthful  progress  in  the  body  of  society^  while  weakness 
lingers  as  the  lot  of  many  of  its  members.  So  the  development 
of  an  organized  opposition  to  the  social  organism  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  despotism — like  Russia — might  be  attributed  to  its 
very  barbarism,  its  lack  of  advancement  in  civilization.  But 
when  we  find  the  rumbling  of  social  volcanoes  in  such  nations 
as  Germany,  England,  France,  and  America^  and  when,  more- 
over, we  find  some  of  the  most  advanced  philosophers  of  that 
country — Germany — which  has  looked  deepest  into  the  prob- 
lem of  man,  maintaining  with  a  power  and  a  fascination  which 
attracts  to  it  the  belief  of  the  learned  and  the  cultured^  that  the 
social  problem  is  wrecked  in  failure,  certainly  we  cannot  wave 
all  this  aside  as  a  mad  dream  or  temporary  nightmare.  A  dose 
of  pessimism  may  not  be  without  its  use  in  correcting  a  one- 
aided  optimism,  which  dreams  only  of  a  golden  age,  whose  day 
has  already  dawned  upon  the  world.  The  signs  of  the  times, 
in  our  judgment,  betoken  the  approach  of  social  convulsions 
that  may  be  more  terrible,  than  those  which  have  already  oc- 
carred.  The  study  and  concern  of  the  most  earnest  thinkers 
are  not  misdirected  as  they  bend  their  energies  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  science  of  sociology^  for  just  there  the  evil  threatens. 
Time  was  when  mad  ambition  could  administer  a  temporary 
palliative  to  such  difficulties  by  wars  of  aggression,  in  which  the 
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slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  silenced  the  cries  and 
groans  of  the  suffering  and  the  oppressed.  But  the  danger  that 
now  impends  is  of  a  different  character,  and  it  will  not  be 
remedied  by  an  j  such  ruse.  The  teachings  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion have  so  universally  permeated  all  ranks  and  classes  that  all 
know  their  rights,  and  they  demand  that  the  evil  shall  be  rem- 
edied, not  shirked  for  a  time,  leaving  their  children  to  groan  in 
the  same  treadmill  of  oppression.  The  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  favored  few,  and  the 
social  tyranny  which  condemns  the  poor  to  a  life  of  industrial 
slavery,  where  no  ray  of  light  betokens  a  better  day  to  come 
— this  it  is  that  causes  the  social  fabric  in  Europe  and  America 
to  tremble  and  shudder  with  the  apprehension  of  new  moral 
convulsions. 

But  all  this  only  serves  to  reveal  the  reality  of  the  conflict  of 
which  our  earth  is  the  theatre.  It  only  proves,  over  against 
the  evolutionist,  that  moral  evil  is  not  merely  an  imperfection 
or  a  mistake,  which  the  werld,  in  its  own  strength  and  power  of 
will,  can  eliminate  when  it  has  once  learned  to  know  the  wron^ 
to  be  remedied.  It  teaches — ought  to  teach — that  the  disease 
is  more  deeply  seated  than  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  of  gov- 
erning classes  and  powers,  and  requires  a  remedy  more  radical 
than  correct  theories  of  sociology  or  mere  political  reformation. 
We  mean  not  by  this  that  these  are  not  proper  and  necessary 
in  their  place.  Much  may  be  done,  should  and  must  be  done, 
to  right  the  wrongs  in  the  social  economy,  to  rectify  and  perfect 
the  political  machinery  of  the  State,  to  regulate  the  relation 
between  capital  and  labor,  to  lift  the  burdens  from  the  oppressed, 
to  overcome  the  unjust  discriminations  against  the  sex  of  our 
mothers,  our  wives  and  our  sisters ;  but  the  ultimate  help  and 
hope  must  come  through  that  slow,  yet  steady  triumph  of  truth 
over  error — the  good  over  the  evil — which  advances  equally  the 
governing  and  the  governed,  the  general  life  of  the  social  econ- 
omy and  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 

According  to  Guizot  the  progress  of  civilization  implies  the 
advance  of  these  two  factors — on  the  one  hand,  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  general  organization  of  society,  and  on  the  other, 
of  the  individual.  We  have  tried  to  show  their  mutual  relation, 
and  how  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other.  In  this  progress, 
the&,  we  may  expect  greater  perfection  of  organization.  If  we 
consider  the  factor  of  government,  it  is  plain  that  it  must  lead 
in  opening  up  ways  and  means  for  actualizing  the  rights  of  the 
citizen,  for  providing  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  he 
may  secure  competency  hy  honest  labor,  and  in  every  proper 
way  advance  his  earthly  happiness.  Among  the  many  social 
questions  that  press  for  solution  on  this  side,  perhaps  the  most 
urgent  just  now  is  the  regulation  of  the  relation  between  capital 
and  labor.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  law  here  to  correct 
certain  abuses,  to  prevent,  on  the  one  side,  the  tyranny  of  em- 
ployers over  employees,  to  restrain  the  greed  for  gain,  to  regu- 
late the  hours  of  labor,  to  protect  children  from  being  forced  into 
work  before  they  attain  a  certain  amount  of  education,  to  do 
away  with  unjust  discriminations  against  female  labor,  etc. ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  to  restrain  such  combinations  of  the 
laboring  classes  as  are  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of 
property  and  capital.  Wrongs  exist  on  both  sides,  and  the 
government  must  protect  both  alike.  Legislation,  in  all 
such  cases,  should  be  restricted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
As  the  wise  physician  aims  to  assist  nature  in  effecting  a  cure, 
so  the  wise  legislator  seeks  to  protect  and  stimulate  those  natural 
laws  which  tend  to  regulate  the  wants  of  society.  Too  much 
legislation  tends  to  suppress  and  destroy  the  freedom  and  vigor 
of  these  natural  principles  which  underlie  all  laws,  just  as  too 
much  medicine  destroys  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  the  theory 
is  not  correct  that  all  such  industrial  interests  must  be  left  en- 
tirely to  provide  for  themselves.  Too  little  legislation  is  just 
as  really  an  evil  as  too  much. 

But  no  organization,  however  perfect,  can  accomplish  its 
purposes  without  the  elevation  at  the  same  time  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  The  efficacy  of  good  government  de- 
pends on  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens.  Hence  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  such  general  education  shall  be  provided  as 
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that  all  may  partake  of  its  benefits.  We^  in  this  country,  rely 
much  on  this  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal.  Intel- 
lectual training,  however,  is  helpless  without  moral  culture. 
Hence,  whatever  tends  to  inculcate  right  principles  of  action 
and  stimulate  the  formation  and  growth  of  right  character,  must 
be  especially  encouraged  and  fostered.  Here  is  the  weakness  in 
our  system  of  public  education.  If  religion  cannot  be  taught 
in  these  schools,  there  may,  at  least,  be  taught  the  established 
principles  of  sound  morality  which  true  religion  inculcates.  Re- 
spect for  authority,  reverence  for  age,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
sobriety,  economy — these,  at  least,  can  be  fostered,  not  only  in 
the  family,  but  in  the  school,  and  their  value  and  importance 
certainly  rise  immeasurably  above  mere  intellectual  attainments. 
Here  the  beginning  must  be  made  to  overcome  corruption  in 
the  government.  The  building  will  be  just  what  the  material 
is  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  last  difficulty  in  the  social  problem. 
Is  man — is  the  world — capable  of  anch  moral  improvement  and 
elevation?  Or,  is  it  afflicted  with  an  incurable  moral  disease? 
We  are  not  of  those  who  regard  human  nature  as  destitute  of 
all  good.  We  have  faith  in  man.  But  if  history  has  proved 
anything  on  this  subject,  it  has  shown  that  help  munt  come  from 
beyond  man  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of,  we  say  not  his 
eternal  destiny,  but  of  his  temporal  well-being.  The  motive- 
power  that  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  human  will,  the  light 
that  is  to  reveal  the  true  end  of  life,  even  in  its  worldly  sense, 
must  come  from  beyond  man. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  an  argument  to  show 
that  the  ethical  nature  of  man  must  receive  its  inspiration  from 
the  religious.  This  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  grant  that  the 
religious  is  the  highest  interest  in  man,  that  his  relation  to  God 
will  and  must  determine  the  character  of  his  relation  to  his  fel- 
low-man. The  order  here  is  laid  down  by  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  law-giver  of  the  universe.  The  first  commandment  is  ful- 
filled in  love  to  God,  and  the  second,  growing  out  of  this,  is 
love  to  man. 
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We  reach  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  highest  estate  in 
all  government  is  the  estate  of  religion,  viewing  the  subject  now 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  State.  Religion  has  a  work  of  its 
own,  which  looks  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  man  in  the 
state  of  existence  that  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time.  With 
this  the  State  is  not  directly  concerned.  The  church  here  is 
independent  of  the  State,  and  the  injunction  holds — render  to 
God  the  things  that  are  God's.  But  so  far  as  the  advancement 
of  earthly  social  well-being  is  concerned,  and  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  that  here  meet  the  State,  the  protection  and  sup- 
port of  the  estate  of  religion  stands  first.  The  estate  of  the 
magistracy  may  suppress  crime  by  law,  but  its  power  is  nega- 
tive. The  estate  of  education  may  give  light,  but  it  cannot 
produce  the  warmth  of  life.  Commerce,  manufacture,  agricul- 
ture look  to  man's  physical  well-being,  but  the  ultimate  power 
that  must  regulate  the  world  is  the  religious  principle.  The  State 
cannot  furnish  this,  but  it  can  protect  and  foster  it.  This  does 
not  imply  any  unrighteous*  union  of  Church  and  State,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  church  transcended  its  sphere  and 
lost  its  influence  by  dabbling  in  politics,  nor,  as  in  some  modern 
governments,  where  the  State  undertakes  to  control  instead  of 
protect  religion.  It  leaves  the  world  order  in  politics,  in  science 
and  art  to  develop  freely  the  great  capacities  of  humanity  as 
essential  to  human  progress,  and  simply  postulates  that  the 
spiritual  power  of  religion  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  inspire  the 
motives  of  human  action  in  all  spheres  of  life.  There  need  be 
DO  collision  here.  Christ  never  interfered  with  the  natural 
normal  organization  of  society,  but  He  brought  into  the  world 
the  life  that  is  to  infuse  into  them  strength  for  actualizing  their 
own  idea.  He  had  no  rivalry  with  Csesar.  All  that  is  asked  is 
that  His  religion  shall  not  be  opposed  by  the  State,  and  when 
the  State  fosters  it  by  guaranteeing  its  free  activity  it  does  most 
and  best  to  advance  its  own  prosperity  and  perpetuity.  The 
imperfect  form  or  body  of  Christianity  is  the  church.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  tangible  form  in  which  the  State  is  to  protect  and 
foster  it.     We  need  not  despair  if  we  find  that  these  two — the 
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Church  and  Christianity — are  not  in  full  harmony^  any  more  than 
we  need  to  despair  of  government  because  its  imperfect  forms  and 
imperfect  administration,  in  the  hands  of  fallible  and  imperfect 
politicians  fail  to  actualize  its  ideafally.  The  truth  here  is  that  the 
Church  is  not  a  Saviour,  but  itself  constantly  in  need  of  being 
saved ;  but  Christianity  is  the  saving  power  to  infuse  life  in  the 
social  economy,  and  it  is  the  last  hope  of  the  world.  If  the 
social  problem  is  not  finally  solved  by  its  influence,  it  will  not 
be  because  of  any  insufficiency  in  the  life  thus  provided,  but 
because  the  world  prefers  to  depend  on  its  own  wisdom  and 
strength,  and  in  that  degree  we  may  expect  to  see  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  words  of  one  of  England's  poets,  who  uttered  the 
pessimism  of  his  own  spirit  and  experience  when  he  said, — 

**  There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ; 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past; 
First  freedom,  and  then  glory ;  when  tha  t  fails — 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption — ^barbarism  at  last.'' 


III. 

QUALIFICATIONS   NECESSARY   FOR   A   SUCCESS- 
FUL  MINISTRY. 

BT  BEY.   JOHN    M.   TITZBL,   D.D. 

Thb  importance  of  the  ministerial  work  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  overestimate.  It  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  interests  of 
time,  bat  still  more  especially  with  those  of  eternity.  Its  im- 
proper performance,  accordingly,  may  result  not  only  in  tem- 
poral, but  in  eternal  ruin.  On  this  account  it  should  ever  be  a 
matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  all  who  believe  in  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  that  only  such  persons  are  admitted  to  the  min- 
istry, by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  church,  as  are  qualified 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  which  properly  pertain  to  a 
steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

But  the  question  may  arise, — What  qualifications  should  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  possess  so  as  to  be  able  to  discharge 
aright  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling  ?  Some  thoughts  in  the 
way  of  answer  to  this  question  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  time, 
when  a  want  of  sufficient  ministers  is  in  some  quarters  com- 
plained of,  and  more  than  ordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
duce young  men  to  enter  the  ministry.  For,  while  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers  to 
properly  supply  the  needs  of  the  church,  it  is  still  more  import- 
ant that  those  who  are  invested  with  authority  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God  and  administer  the  sacraments  should  have  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  their  work.  The  church  in  the  end, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  not  sufier  so  much  from  a 
paucity  of  ministers  as  from  an  incompetent  and  improperly 
equipped  ministry.  As  a  rule,  those  who  are  seriously  mis- 
taught  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  those  who  are  simply  un- 
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taught;  for  error  instilled  into  the  minds  of  men  as  divinely- 
inspired  truth  is  ever  the  most  obstinate  and  dangerous  enemy 
of  true  righteousness. 

Now,  as  regards  the  qualifications  for  the  ministry^  the  one 
of  primary  importance  is,  undoubtedly,  true  conversion.  He 
that  would  lead  others  to  Christ  must  have  first  found  Christ 
himself,  and  must  be  able,  like  Saint  Paul,  to  say, — *^  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day." 
No  matter  what  other  qualifications  a  minister  may  possess,  if 
he  bus  never  been  regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God  and  renewed 
in  the  inward  man  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  will  at  best  be  but  a 
blind  leader  of  the  blind.  And  this  ought  to  be  kept  more  con- 
stantly  in  mind  than,  we  fear,  it  generally  is,  by  those  who 
would  enter  into  the  ministry,  and,  also,  by  church  judicatories. 
Too  often,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  young  men  seek  the  min- 
isterial office  rather  as  a  means  of  making  a  respectable  living 
than  because  they  feel  and  realize  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  are  anxious  to  make  it  known 
to  others  that  they,  too,  may  enjoy  its  blessings.  And  yet,  if 
the  motive  just  indicated  does  not  prompt  them  to  engage  in  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  so  doing 
will  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  building  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  the  children  of  men.  For,  if  any  one  would  impress 
the  truth  upon  others,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  deeply 
impressed  with  it  himself.  Only  when  a  person  is  thoroughly 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  the  importance  of  what  he  teaches^ 
has  he  true  power  to  persuade  and  convince  others  that  it  is 
wise  and  expedient  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  very  fact 
that  he  himself  thoroughly  believes  what  he  declares  is,  in  it* 
8elf,  always  a  strong  testimony  to  those  who  listen  to  him  that 
what  he  affirms  is  true.  Nor  are  men  generally  slow  in  discov- 
ering whether  a  man  is  speaking  from  actual  conviction,  or  only 
retailing  what  he  has  learned  or  gathered  from  others.  .  There 
is  an  eloquence  of  i^onviction  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one, 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  successfully  imitate.    For  a  little 
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wliile  a  master  in  the  art  of  deception  may  impose  on  his  fellow- 
men,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  always  be  discovered  that  he  is 
only  making  believe  that  he  is  in  earnest.  No  matter,  there- 
fore, how  important  or  profound  the  truths  may  be,  which  a 
minister  proclaims  to  those  who  wait  on  his  ministry,  they  will 
make  but  little  impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  he  ministers,  if  he  has  not  experienced  their  power  him- 
self. And  just  here,  we  think,  is  to  be  found  one  great  reason 
why  so  little  is  often  accomplished  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. There  is  failure,  not  becaiuse  the  truth  is  not  proclaimed 
or  clearly  set  forth,  or  because  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  have 
become  impervious  to  the  influences  of  divine  grace ;  but  be- 
cause the  truths  uttered  come  not  really  from  the  heart  of  the 
preacher  himself.  It  is  folly,  therefore,  for  an  unconverted 
man  to  enter  the  ministry,  or  for  the  church  to  admit  to  this 
sacred  calling  any  excepting  such  as  she  has  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  truly  renewed  in  heart  and  life. 

But,  important  as  true  conversion  is,  this,  in  itself,  is  not  the 
only  thing  requisite  for  a  successful  ministry.  A  man  may  be 
a  very  good  Christian,  and  yet  a  very  poor  preacher  and  pastor. 
Other  qualifications,  both  natural  and  acquired,  besides  that  of 
sincere  piety,  are  necessary  in  order  to  true  success  in  winning 
souls  to  Christ.  And  this,  too,  it  is  important  for  the  Church 
and  for  those  who  are  thinking  of  entering  the  ministry  to  keep 
in  mind. 

Among  the  natural  qualifications  which  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  should  possess  the  following  may  be  designated  as  espe- 
cially important,  and  any  one  deficient  in  any  of  them  should 
consider  the  matter  well  before  he  concludes  that  he  has  a  true 
call  to  become  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  pastoral  office : 

First,  he  should  have  a  sound  physical  constitution.  Some- 
times it  is  thought  that  when  persons  are  physically  too  weak 
to  engage  successfully  in  secular  occupations  that  they  are, 
nevertheless,  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  mrnistry.  But  this  is  a 
serious  mistake,  as  many  have  learned  by  sad  experience.    To 
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be  truly  sucoessfal  in  his  work  a  minister  requires  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  body.  He  needs  this  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  endure  the  physical  strain  to  which  he  is  unavoidably  sub- 
jected in  the  proper  discharge  of  his  ministerial  and  pastoral 
duties;  and  he  needs  it^  also,  that  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
may  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  consequently  awaken  healthy 
and  vigorous  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  among  whom  he  labors.  The  mind  and  body  are  so  re- 
lated that  the  one  cannot  but  affect  the  other.  A  diseased  body 
invariably  tends  to  enfeeble  the  mind.  When  a  man  is  in  ill- 
health  he  cannot  think  and  study  as  he  can  when  perfectly  well. 
That  the  mind  may  be  clear  and  strong  it  is  generally,  if  not 
always^  necessary  that  the  body  should  be  in  a  healthy  and 
sound  condition.  Much  of  the  bad  theology  with  which  the 
world  is  afflicted,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  due  to  the  disor- 
dered and  dyspeptic  condition  of  the  physical  system  of  those 
who  teach  it. 

Secondly,  a  minister,  to  be  truly  successful  in  his  work,  must 
be  possessed  of  superior  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  endow- 
ments. Id  is  sometimes  supposed  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
the  same  as  regards  their  capacities  and  powers,  and  that  the 
differences  which  manifest  themselves  in  them  are  the  result 
merely  of  a  difference  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture.  It 
is  also  sometimes  claimed  that  in  spiritual  things  natural  en- 
dowments are  of  but  little  account.  But  facts,  we  think,  clearly 
prove  the  contrary.  They  very  plainly  show  that  what  men  are 
capable  of  becoming  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their  in- 
born susceptibilities.  Not  any  man,  by  any  concurrence  of 
circumstances  or  by  any  amount  of  training,  could  be  made  an 
Elijah,  or  a  John  the  Baptist,  or  an  Apostle  Paul.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  only  able  to  work  so  mightily  through  these  cham- 
pions of  the  truth  because  of  the  high  order  of  their  natural 
endowments.  And  so  it  is  still.  The  grace  of  God  never 
works  magically  upon  or  through  men,  but  always  in  harmony 
with  the  true  constitution  of  their  being.  Only  such  persons, 
accordingly^  as  are  possessed  of  more  than  merely  ordinary  in- 
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tellectual  acumen^  moral  depth  of  character,  and  spiritual  in* 
Bighty  can  reasonably  be  expected,  as  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
to  be  notably  successful  in  winning  souls  to  Christ  and  extend- 
ing His  kingdom  among  men.  And  the  reason  of  this  we  need 
not  go  far  to  discover.  Ministers  necessarily  are  brought  into 
contact  with  all  classes  of  men.  They  have  to  do  not  merely 
with  the  stupid  and  superficial,  but  also  with  those  of  sound 
sense  and  deep  insight.  Now,  they  should  be  able  to  supply 
the  spiritual  needs  of  all  these  classes  of  persons.  But  how 
can  they  do  this  unless  their  own  endowments  are,  at  least, 
equal  to  those  of  the  most  gifted  persons  under  their  pastoral 
care  ?  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  an  intellectually  dull 
man  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  one  intellectually 
bright,  nor  will  a  person  of  obtuse  moral  and  spiritual  percep- 
tions be  able  to  enlighten  or  impress  one  whose  moral  and  spir- 
itual perceptions  are  clear  and  distinct.  Besides  this,  the  men 
of  strongest  intellect  and  deepest  feeling  in  a  community  are 
always  sure  to  control  and  shape  the  current  of  opinion.  Their 
views  and  feelings  are  more  or  less  those  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Whom  they  praise,  those  will  be  generally  praised ;  and 
whom  they  condemn,  those  will  be  generally  condemned.  Con- 
sequently, when  a  minister  fails  to  command  their  respect,  he 
will  be  almost  certain  to  lose  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity also,  and  so  be  deprived  of  all  true  power.  And  just 
here  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  mere  learning^ 
no  matter  how  extensive,  can  never  supply  the  place  of  native 
talent,  or  in  any  true  sense  be  a  match  for  it  in  any  contest  of 
real  strength.  When  brought  into  contact,  a  diamond,  though 
rough,  will  soon  make  apparent  the  inferiority  of  the  most 
highly-polished  quartz. 

A  third  natural  endowment  requisite  for  a  successful  minis- 
try is  the  gift  of  teaching.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  a  minister 
should  bo  above  everything  else  an  instructor.  To  proclaim  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  explain,  illustrate  and  enforce  the  same  is 
his  chief  work ;  and  as  he  does  this  well  will  his  labors  prove 
fruitful.  It  is  true,  by  virtue  of  mere  personal  magnetism  a 
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minister  may  draw  together  a  large  aadience  and  indace  many 
to  unite  themselves  with  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor; 
but,  unless  he  is  possessed  of  aptness  to  teach,  and  properly 
instils  the  truth  of  God's  Word  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  his 
success  will  not  be  real  or  lasting.  Those  who  are  brought  into 
the  church  merely  by  the  personal  attractiveness  of  the  minister 
are  generally  of  but  little  service  to  it.  They  are  not  persons 
that  can  be  depended  on,  or  that  will  be  likely  to  stay  with  the 
church  when  the  minister  leaves  it.  Only  those  who  are  drawn 
to  Christ  by  the  power  of  the  truth  are  truly  won  for  Him  and 
are  a  gain  to  His  church.  Hence  the  importance  of  a  minister's 
presenting  the  truth  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus,  and  of  presenting 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  his 
hearers.  Now  it  is  often  supposed  that  if  a  man  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  any  truth  himself,  he  will  always  be  able  to  teach  it  suc- 
cessfully to  others.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Not 
every  man  that  has  knowledge  can  successfully  impart  it ;  nei- 
ther can  the  art  of  teaching  successfully  be  acquired  by  every 
one.  The  true  teacher,  like  the  true  poet,  is  born,  not  made. 
To  be  highly  successful  in  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  the  teach- 
er must  be  able  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  learner, 
and  see  things  in  his  light.  Moreover,  he  must  have  skill  in 
adjusting  his  instruction  to  the  wants  and  to  the  capacity  of 
those  whom  he  is  instructing.  But  to  be  able  to  do  these  things 
properly,  he  must  be  possessed  of  breadth  of  intellect,  quickness 
of  perception  and  more  than  ordinary  power  of  imagination — all 
of  which  things  are  gifts  of  nature,  which  may  be  improved  by 
study  and  practice,  but  cannot  be  wholly  acquired.  Those  who 
think  of  entering  the  ministry,  before  doing  so,  therefore,  should 
satibfy  themselves  that  they  possess  an  aptitude  for  instructing 
others ;  for,  if  they  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  they  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  any  marked  success  would  attend  their 
labors  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Still  another  requisite  is  the  ability  to  organize  and  govern. 
The  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  not  only  a  teacher,  but  also  a 
leader  and  ruler.     He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  church  which 
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he  seryes,  and  the  proper  administration  of  its  affairs,  therefore, 
to  a  great  extent,  depends  on  him.  If  he  is  able  judiciouslj  to 
organize  the  membership  for  church- work,  and  to  give  the  right 
direction  to  their  various  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christy 
his  ability  in  this  respect  will  go  far  to  make  his  church  a  power 
in  the  community  to  which  it  belongs ;  for  when  pastor  and 
people  work  together  in  harmony,  success  invariably  crowna 
their  labors.  But  if  a  minister  is  wanting  in  administrative 
ability,  the  congregation  he  serves  is  very  apt  to  become  divided 
into  factions,  and  these  can  scarcely  fail  to  hinder  his  work  and 
destroy  the  influence  of  his  preaching.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
persons  who  have  had  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  church 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  some  one  in  the  ministry  who  as 
a  preacher  would  be  a  marked  success  if  it  were  not  that,  by  his 
mismanagement  of  congregational  matters,  he  invariably  causes 
disturbances  among  the  people  whom  he  serves  in  holy  things. 
In  fact,  the  greater  number  of  church  difEculties  are  due  to 
ministerial  mismanagement.  It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
that  St.  Paul,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  insists  that  an 
Elder  should  be  one  who  knows  how  to  rule  well  his  own  house, 
and  claims  that  only  such  an  one  can  take  proper  care  of  the 
Church  of  God.  Now  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  inexperi- 
enced persons  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  others  and  to  manage  a  congregation  success- 
fully. But  in  reality  comparatively  few  persons  possess  the  gift  of 
doing  so.  The  true  leader  and  ruler,  like  the  true  teacher,  is 
such  by  natural  endowment,  and  not  merely  by  training.  Good 
judgment,  self-control  and  self-possession,  and  decision  and  con* 
sistency  of  character  are  all  required  in  order  to  success  in  this 
direction,  and  all  these  are  qualities  which  nature  must  bestow 
if  they  are  to  be  possessed  in  any  high  degree.  Any  very 
marked  deficiency  in  any  of  these  qualities  will  almost  certainly 
cause  failure  in  the  ministry,  and  those,  therefore,  who  are  seri- 
ously wanting  in  these  respects  should  not  be  urged  to  engage 
in  this  sacred  calling  or  choose  it  for  themselves.   If  they  do  so. 
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they  will  only  enter  on  a  course  of  trouble,  as  regards  them- 
selves and  as  regards  others  also. 

The  natural  qualifications,  to  which  attention  has  now  been  di- 
rected, weconsiderthemostimportant.  There  are  others,  however, 
that  are  also  highly  desirable,  such  as  fluency  of  speech,  a  good 
voice  and  a  pleasing  manner.  But  if  these  latter  be  possessed 
1)ut  in  an  ordinary  degree  together  with  the  others,  no  one  need 
fear  of  success  so  far  as  his  natural  endowments  are  concerned. 
Besides  the  qiialifications  already  noticed  there  are,  however,  a 
certain  number  of  others  which  must  be  acquired  that  are  also 
indispensable  to  any  marked  success  in  the  ministry.  These 
latter  we  shall  now  consider. 

And  here  a  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  contents  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The 
minister  of  Christ  should  be  emphatically  a  minister  of  the  Word 
of  Ood.  It  does  not  specially  pertain  to  his  calling  to  teach 
philosophy,  or  science,  or  literature,  but  it  is  his  special  mission 
to  proclaim  and  expound  to  men  the  truths  taught  in  the  in- 
spired books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  in  order  to 
proclaim  these  truths  properly  he  must  know  them,  and  to  know 
them  properly  he  must  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
proof  of  this,  as  the  mere  statement  of  the  matter  must  make  its 
truth  apparent  to  all.  It  might  be  supposed,  accordingly,  that 
no  one  would  think  of  entering  the  ministry  without  having  first 
acquired  such  knowledge.  But  the  misuse  of  Scripture  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  mistakes  made  by  ministers  in  their  reference  to 
biblical  statements  and  incidents,  clearly  prove  that  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  it  is  otherwise.  Not  a  few  ministers,  as  well  as 
many  church  members,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  talk  more 
about  the  Bible  than  they  study  it,  and  are  more  interested  in 
the  passing  events  and  thoughts  of  men  than  in  the  facts  and 
teachings  of  God's  Word.  Consequently  their  sermons,  instead 
of  abounding  in  the  truths  of  divine  revelation,  abound  rather 
in  the  current  opinions  of  the  day,  and  are  little  else  than  theo- 
logical twaddle.  Hence  they  fail  to  satisfy  the  minds  and  hearts 
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of  those  who  hear  them,  and  accomplish  nothing  in  the  way  of 
building  them  up  in  the  faith.  To  preach  successfully  one  must^ 
like  Apollos,  be  '*  mighty  in  the  Scriptures ; "  like  Paul,  declare 
unto  men  the  '*  testimony  of  God/*  Only  the  truth  as  the  truth 
is  in  Jesus  can  make  men  free  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  fallen, 
and  sinful  humanity.  Not  by "  the  enticing  words  of  man^s 
wisdom,"  but  by  the  "  wisdom  of  God  "  as  set  forth  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  are  men  made  ''  wise  unto  salvation."  All  the  great 
preachers  of  the  church,  from  the  Apostles  down  to  our  own 
times,  have  been  men  who  were  deeply  versed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  who  from  them  drew  the  material  for  their  sermons  as  well  aa 
the  inspiration  of  their  eloquence.  It  was  especially  by  means  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  that  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  the  other  reformers  were  enabled  to  refute  the  errors  of  the 
Papacy  and  usher  in  the  glorious  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  What  power  there  is  in  the  simple  presentation  of 
the  gospel,  we  think  the  success  of  Mr.  Moody  also  clearly 
shows.  That  which  more  than  anything  else  characterizes  his 
preaching  is  its  Scripturalness,  and  herein  lies  its  strength  and 
attractiveness. 

Those  who  would  labor  effectually  in  the  Christian  ministry 
should,  therefore,  devote  all  the  time  they  can  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  should  begin  doing  so  as  soon  as  they 
think  of  becoming  ministers,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
they  live.  For  no  amount  of  study  will  ever  enable  them  to 
exhaust  the  riches  of  these  sacred  writings.  On  the  contrary, 
renewed  study  will  only  discover  greater  treasures  of  wisdom  in 
them.  In  their  study  a  chapter  here  and  there  should  not  be 
merely  read  and  meditated  upon,  as  too  frequently  is  only  done 
but  the  various  books  should  all  be  separately  examined  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  and  their  contents,  as  far  as  possible, 
critically  analyzed  and  mastered.  Especially  should  the  pur^ 
pose  of  each  book,  the  relations  of  the  diff'erent  parts  of  the  book 
to  each  other  and  to  the  general  design  thereof,  and  the  practi«- 
cal  bearing  of  the  whole  and  the  parts  be  carefully  considered. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  more  important  incidents  in  Biblical  his; 
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tory,  and  the  more  striking  and  impressive  statements  of  divine 
truth  in  the  exact  words  of  the  inspired  author,  should  he  per- 
manently fixed  in  the  memory.  Thus  the  mind  will  become 
filled  with  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures  and  with  apt  illustrations 
of  the  same,  and  the  way  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  proper 
and  effectual  presentation  of  these  truths  to  other  minds. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  to  those  who  would  preach  the  gospel,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  we  are  convinced  that  they 
ahould  be  more  carefully  studied  than  they  usually  are  in  our 
theological  seminaries.  Besides  the  exegetical  instruction  that 
is  imparted,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  students 
with  the  whole  Bible.  If  they  were  examined  more  thoroughly 
from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the  special  contents  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  required  to  give  a 
careful  analysis  of  each  one  of  them,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  in  this  respect  were  more  insisted  on  as  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  admittance  into  the  Christian  ministry,  we 
feel  assured  it  would  result  in  great  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  His  church. 

But  referring  to  theological  seminaries  reminds  us  that  in 
order  to  assured  success  in  the  Christian  ministry  a  regular 
course  of  academic  and  theological  instruction  is  also  necessary. 
Now  and  then  a  man  may  achieve  success  without  such  instruc* 
tion,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  otherwise.  From  St.  Paul 
down  to  our  own  times^  the  most  influential  preachers  of  the 
gospel  have  been  men  of  superior  education.  Intellectual  cul- 
ture, no  less  than  spiritual  culture,  is  required  by  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Christ  who  would  deeply  and  enduringly  impress  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men.  For  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  sentiment,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  but 
something  which  has  to  do  with  the  whole  man. 

Academic  training  is  needed  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  those  studies  which  pertain  to  a  full  course  of 
theological  training.     Then,  too,  the  knowledge  imparted  in  a 
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regular  academic  coarse  of  study  is  in  itself  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  any  one  who  would  occupy  the  position  of  a  public  instruct* 
or.  The  general  education  and  intelligence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  has  become  such  that  a  half-educated  person,  un- 
less possessed  of  rare  genius,  can  no  longer  command  respect 
as  a  religious  teacher.  Then,  too,  philosophy  and  science  in  all 
ages  have  come  more  or  less  in  contact  with  theology,  and  have 
exerted  more  or  less  influence  upon  it,  sometimes  for  good  and 
sometimes  for  evil.  The  Christian  minister,  accordingly,  should 
know  something  of  both,  in  order  that  he  may  not  fall  into  se- 
rious error  and  do  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  unnecessarily 
opposing  true  philosophy  and  science,  or  by  seeking  to  har- 
monize Christianity  with  science  and  philosophy,  falsely  so- 
called. 

As  regards  theological  instruction,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  studies  which  it  usually  embraces  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  proper  apprehension  of  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
Ood  itself.  We  know  that  there  are  those  who  entertain  differ- 
ent views,  and  who  maintain  that  all  that  is  required  to  under- 
stand the  sacred  Scriptures  is  to  have  the  Spirit  of  Ood  in  the 
heart  and  to  be'possessed  of  the  ability  to  read.  Bat  the  gross 
ignorance  which  these  persons  mostly  display  in  their  interpre- 
tations of  God's  Word  is  the  best  proof  to  the  contrary.  That 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  requisite  to  the  right 
judging  of  Scripture  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  '^  the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  Bat  the  Scrip- 
tures have  a  human  side  as  well  as  a  divine,  and  for  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  human  in  them,  human  instrumentalities  are 
necessary.  On  this  account  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  were  originally  written  and  of  Biblical  archseology 
and  history,  and  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  must  ever 
be  indispensable  to  those  who  would  completely  possess  their 
contents  and  be  fully  qualified  to  teach  them  to  others.  With- 
out some  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a  minister  can 
never  feel  perfectly  sure  that  he  understands  correctly*  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  will  always  be 
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at  a  great  disadvantage  whenever  the  correctness  of  the  trans* 
lation  of  the  original  is  called  into  question  by  any  one.  So, 
without  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  archaeology  and  history  and 
exegesis,  he  will  be  just  as  likely  to  misinterpret  as  to  interpret 
aright  what  he  reads,  by  considering  the  incidents  and  state- 
ments which  claim  his  attention  in  the  light  of  his  own  times, 
rather  than  in  the  light  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  More* 
over,  as  Christianity  is  a  progressive  religion,  and  inasmuch  aB 
the  truths  of  Revelation  have  not  been  given  to  men  in  the  Bible 
in  a  systematic  form,  but  in  the  way  of  history  and  practical 
admonition,  it  is  also  important  to  the  Christian  minister  that 
he  should  be  versed  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  in  system- 
atic theology.  Wanting  a  knowledge  of  the  first-named  study, 
be  will  be  unable  to  understand  properly  the  present  condition 
of  Christian  society,  or  to  account  correctly  for  many  things 
which  exist  in  the  church  as  we  now  find  it;  while  wanting 
training  in  the  latter,  he  will  have  no  clear  conception  of  the 
ways  of  God  with  man,  and  especially  of  the  great  plan  of  re- 
demption; and  consequently  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  present 
the  truths  of  Scripture  in  a  very  injudicious,  illogical  and  frag- 
mentary manner.  For  as  only  he  who  has  acquired  a  systematized 
knowledge  of  the  natural  world  can  satisfactorily  explain  its 
wonders,  so  only  ho  who  has  attained  to  a  systematized  knowl- 
edge of  the  truths  of  Revelation  can  set  them  forth  in  such  a 
way  as  will  prove  most  conclusively  their  unspeakable  value. 
The  study  of  practical  theology  is  also  of  great  service.  In  it 
we  have  gathered  together  and  arranged  the  wisdom  gained  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  as  to  the  best  way  of  teaching  men  di- 
vine truth  and  leading  them  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  That 
every  person  entering  the  ministry  requires  such  instruction,  if 
he  is  to  be  guarded  against  making  very  serious  and  hurtful 
mistakes  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  shepherd  of  souls,  can  be 
questioned  by  no  one  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
respect.  Training  is  necessary  in  order  to  high  achievement  in 
any*  sphere  of  human  activity,  whether  religious  or  secular.  The 
more  thoroughly  the  mind  of  a  man  is  disciplined  by  study,  and 
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the  greater  the  resources  of  knowledge  at  his  command,  the 
more  likely  will  he  always  be  to  do  his  work  well  and  realize 
grand  results.  It  can  scarcely  fail,  therefore^  to  be  evident  to 
every  person  who  carefully  considers  the  matter,  that  a  regular 
coarse  of  instruction  in  theological  studies,  after  a  proper  academ- 
ic training  has  been  received  as  a  preparation  to  enter  upon  it, 
is,  as  a  rule,  an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  successful 
ministry. 

The  various  points  to  which  attention  has  been  called  might 
have  been  enlarged  upon  and  more  fully  discussed,  and  their 
importance  would  have  abundantly  justified  so  doing.  But  what 
has  been  said  we  hope  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  ministerial 
office  demands  both  talent  and  training  for  its  proper  discharge^ 
and  that  it  is  not  wise  for  those  wlio  are  deficient  in  these  re- 
Bpects  to  seek  admittance  into  this  sacred  calling,  or  for  the 
church  to  induct  them  into  it.  The  present  age,  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  preceding  age,  requires  an  educated  as  well  as  a  pious 
ministry,  and  those,  therefore,  who  would  preach  the  gospel 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  thorough  train- 
ing for  the  work. 

In  conclusion  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  views 
presented  in  this  paper  have  nothing  specially  new  in  them. 
They  are  the  views  which  the  practical  iivisdom  of  the  church 
Las  ever  led  her  more  or  less  to  recognize  and  act  upon,  as  is 
proved  by  the  interest  which  ehe  has  ever  manifested  in  provid- 
ing for  the  proper  instruction  of  those  to  whom  she  has  intrusted 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the  ssrcra- 
ments.  But  this  only  shows  the  more  conclusively  their  correct- 
ness and  importance,  and  should  all  the  more  induce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Church  to  do  all  they  can  to  further  with 
their  means  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  strengthen 
and  extend  her  literary  and  theological  institutions. 


IV. 
''THE  SLANG  OF  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY." 

BT   BEY.   MAURICB   G.   HANSBN,   A.M. 

The  expression  at  the  head  of  this  paper  stands  in  quotation 
marks.  It  is  taken  from  the  elaborate  work  of  an  eminent  au- 
thor— "  History  of  England  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
death  of  Elizabeth^  by  James  Anthony  Froude,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.,  New  York  " — and  is  a  dark  blot  on  one  of  its  pages. 
Vol.  ix.,  p.  269. 

In  the  heat  of  controversy  upon  a  topic  which  is  of  too  ex- 
citing and  inflaming  a  nature  to  be  discussed  with  equanimity, 
when  passion  sways  the  judgment  and  wholly  overrides  it,  such 
a  phrase,  hissed  out  from  between  the  set  teeth,  can  scarcely  be 
excused ;  less  so  when,  having  fallen  from  the  pen  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  it  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  manuscript 
which  admits  of  a  careful  revision  than  when  the  mind  has  re- 
covered its  equilibrium.  More  decidedly  reprehensible  when  it 
is  uttered  deliberately  in  the  course  of  a  calmly  conducted  dis- 
cussion, it  is  increasingly  liable  to  objection  when  it  is  traced 
upon  paper  with  the  same  deliberateness.  How  severely,  then^ 
should  it  be  denounced,  when  it  is  spoken  neither  in  hot  con- 
troversy nor  in  cool  argument,  but  is  written  in  the  act  of  the 
dispassionate  recording  of  historical  facts  with  which  it  is  not 
connected,  either  in  the  way  of  previous  suggestion  or  in  that 
of  necessary  explanation ;  simply  thrown  off,  in  unrestrained 
bitterness  of  spirit,  a  dark  drop  from  a  pen  dipped  in  gall — a 
phrase  without  reason,  without  even  the  pretence  of  logic, 
without  foundation  in  facts,  without  elegance  of  terms;  a 
phrase  which,  allowed  to  be  perpetuated  in  type,  thus  is  made 
to  glory  in  its  shame. 
46 
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Mr.  Froude  employs  this  most  objectionable  expression  when 
he  relates  a  part  of  the  adventures  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
This  lady  who,  appealing  to  the  sympathy  and  the  commisera- 
tion of  posterity  through  the  superiority  of  her  physical 
charms,  the  readiness  of  her  wit,  the  multitude  of  her  sorrows, 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  her  fortunes,  and  the  most  tragical 
ending  of  her  life,  gathered  around  her  person  the  glamour  of 
romance  which  probably  never  will  be  dissolved,  was  no  favor- 
ite of  this  historian.  He  spares  no  effort  in  the  performance  of 
the  task  which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself,  to  divest  this  no  doubt 
deservedly  unfortunate  princess  of  all  the  halo  with  which  her 
admirers  nevertheless  persist  in  encircling  her,  and  to  place  her 
before  the  world  as  the  bold  and  the  bad  woman  which,  indeed, 
he  hesitates  not  to  name  her  in  so  many  words. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  this  author  to  collect 
within  the  vast  crucible  in  his  literary  laboratory  the  principal 
characters  of  the  period  with  which  his  history  deals,  and,  after 
a  coarse  of  treatment  deemed  adequate  to  the  purpose,  to  bring 
them  out  thence  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  previously  were 
in  the  popular  opinion  which,  because  of  its  age,  is  already  be- 
ginning to  array  itself  in  the  garb  of  tradition.  Henry  VIII. 
becomes  one  *'  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,'^ — one  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  England's  royal  line,  amartyrto  thegoodof  the 
realm.  As  such  he  displaces  the  exalted  sensualist,  who,  fail- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  get  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  set  her 
aside  to  marry  the  second,  whose  decapitation  paved  the  way 
for  a  union  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  fifth  had  been 
lifted  to  the  perilous  height.  Catherine  of  Arragon  appears 
from  the  crucible  a  hard-faced,  narrow-minded  old  woman,  who 
betrays  the  blindness  of  her  eyes  by  her  inability  to  perceive 
how  what  is  called  a  political  necessity  should  render  her  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  the  invalidity  of  her  marriage  and  thus  to 
ignore  her  wifehood ;  and  her  hardness  of  heart,  by  insisting 
that  he  who,  according  to  divine  and  human  laws,  was  her  hus- 
band, should  continue  to  recognize  the  claims  which  it  could 
not  be  shown  she  ever  had  forfeited  by  negligence  or  unfaith- 
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fulness.  Anne  Boleyn  comes  forth  from  the  alchemist's  hands 
charming  still  in  skin-deep  beauty,  but  no  longer  the  victim  of 
an  almost  absolute  monarch's  caprice.  There  she  stands  upon 
the  operator's  table,  in  all  the  hideousness  of  moral  defilement 
— an  unfaithful  wife,  a  recreant  queen,  a  strumpet  stained  with 
incest ;  and  Elizabeth,  her  daughter  by  her  royal  husband,  af- 
terward queen,  emerges  from  the  process  to  which  she  also  is 
subjected  in  that  wonderful  laboratory,  a  coquette  toward  her 
English^  Spanish  and  French  lovers — a  person  without  a  relig- 
ious sentiment  in  her  heart,  and  changing  the  form  of  the  pre- 
tence of  it  according  as  she  was  influenced  by  state  policy,  un- 
reliable in  her  dealings  with  her  Scotch,  French,  Spanish  and 
Dutch  neighbors,  an  unscrupulous  miser  who  begrudged  the 
money  the  expenditure  of  which  was  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  her  sailors  who  fought  against  the  Armada,  the  sovereign 
who  was  lifted  up  into  a  false  prominence  upon  a  pedestal  com- 
posed in  large  part  of  the  genius  of  her — mark  the  word — 
Protestant  subjects.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  succeeded  her  father  upon  the 
throne,  undergoes  not  so  great  a  transformation.  The  justness 
of  the  decree  of  Nemesis  that  her  name  shall  descend  with  the 
stream  of  the  passing  ages,  having  the  awful  predicate  "  bloody  " 
attached  to  it,  is  more  thaT\  impliedly  acknowledged,  but  her 
aspect  as  she,  too,  appears  before  us  after  treatment  in  the 
crucible,  is  such  that  the  deeds  by  which  that  appellation  was 
earned  seem  less  horrible  through  the  sympathy  awakened  for 
the  woman  who  struggled  during  eight  weary  years  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  realm  because 
its  triumph  involved  the  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  her 
birth;  and  who  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  her  royal 
Philip  of  Spain,  whom,  strangely  enough,  she  madly  loved,  was, 
after  a  short  stay  in  England,  rejected  by  her  people,  and  left 
behind  on  the — to  him — inhospitable  shores  of  the  sovereign  mis- 
tress to  whom  he  never  returned. 

Mr.  Froude  may  be  correct  in  the  estimate  which  he  formed 
of  the  several  characters  that  have  been  named,  and  all  who 
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differ  from  him  may  be  very  much  in  the  wrong.  By  means  of 
his  reference  to  original  records^  his  skillful  groupings  of  indispu- 
table facts^  his  positively  asserted  premises  pointing  to  inevita- 
ble conclusions,  and  his  cunningly  inwoven  surmisings,  all  these 
expressed  in  language  of  great  beauty,  in  a  style  at  one  time 
80  forcible  as  to  seem  able  to  exact  conviction,  and  at  another 
80  winning  as  to  appear  possessed  of  the  power  to  persuade 
into  ity  he  may  possibly  succeed  in  gaining  disciples  to  his 
views  even  from  among  those  who  began  the  perusal  of  his 
work  in  the  idea  that  their  notions  of  the  character  of  the  men 
and  the  women  with  whom  he  deals,  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
the  representations  of  it  by  numerous  historians  of  good  repute, 
could  never  be  altered.  He  may  urge,  and  not  in  vain,  upon  a 
multitude  who  behold  the  ghastly  scene  of  Mary  Stuart's  exe- 
cution, as  drawn  by  his  masterly  pen^  to  stifle  within  themselves, 
as  improper  and  wholly  unbecoming,  the  feelings  of  deep  com- 
passion with  which  they  regarded  her  ever  since  the  day  they 
learned  to  know  her  in  her  beauty,  her  vivacity,  her  tempta- 
tions, her  errors,  her  sorrows  and  her  shocking  death,  and,  to 
give  free  vent  to  the  spirit  of  indignation  justly  excited  by  the 
detestable  creature  whose  wicked^  deceitful,  adulterous  and 
murderous  soul  was  forced  from  a  body  whose  charms  were  • 
merely  artificial,  by  the  blow  of  the  headsman  who  himself 
shrank  from  the  disgusting  exposure  made  by  the  fearful  meta- 
morphosis. 

With  all  this  we  may  have  but  very  little  to  do,  for  an  opin- 
ion, one  way  or  another,  concerning  the  personages  of  secular 
history,  cannot  have  any  influence  upon  the  kind  of  estimate  we 
shall  form  of,  or  the  sort  of  treatment  we  are  disposed  to  accord 
to,  the  grave  questions  the  adequate  knowledge  of  which  per- 
tains to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men.  But  when  it  is  attempted 
to  coerce  the  reader  into  an  acceptance  of  the  author's  estimate 
even  of  the  latter,  the  matter  becomes  so  serious  that  the  fee- 
blest voice  should  be  sustained  in  its  effort  to  utter  a  protest. 
When  Mr.  Froude  makes  the  effort  at  such  a  coercion,  it  is 
well,  indeed,  that  the  syren-song,  alluring  to  its  destruction  the 
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soal  which  comes  under  its  fatal  spell,  loses  its  sweetness  ;  that 
the  captivating  beauty  of  a  smooth  rhetoric  being  cast  to  the 
wind,  the  bitter  spirit  of  enmity  within  is  allowed  to  express 
itself  in  language  in  which  there  is  a  lack  even  of  refinement, 
and  the  use  is  stooped  to  of  such  a  phrase  as  ^'The  slang  of 
Protestant  theology.'* 

The  connection  in  which  it  occurs  is  as  follows  :  The  escape 
of  Mary  Stuart  from  Lochleven  Castle  led  to  the  battle  of 
Langside,  fought  between  her  Roman  Catholic  cavalier  follow- 
ers and  the  troops  of  her  half-brother^  the  regent  Murray.  The 
conflict,  short  but  severe^  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
former.  Mary  fled  from  the  field,  and,  adopting  the  desperate 
resolution  of  seeking  refuge  with  her  '^  dear  sister  "  Elizabeth 
of  England,  crossed  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  there 
flowed  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Her  first  lodging  was  in 
Carlisle  Castle.  There,  by  order  of  the  English  Queen,  who 
declined  to  see  her  in  London  until  an  investigation  had  been 
made  into  the  charge  of  her  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband  Darnley,  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  a  stanch  Protestant,  and  of  Lord  Scrope.  Mary's 
agents  at  the  English  court  were  Lord  Herries  and  Lord  Flem- 
ing. The  former  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  eecuro  the 
co-operation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  everything  that  might  pos- 
sibly be  undertaken  to  restore  his  mistress  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  of  which  her  Scottish  Lords  had  deprived  her,  and 
which  she  herself  had  abdicated  at  Lochleven.  Herries  in- 
quired  what^  in  case  the  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Darnley  resulted  unfavorably  to  his  mistress,  would 
be  the  conditions  on  which  England  would  enforce  her  restora- 
tion to  the  throne.  It  was  answered  that  Mary  must  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Leith,  by  which  she  renounced  her  claims  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  ;  that  she  must  relinquish  her  alliance  with  France; 
that  she  must  submit  to  be  divorced  from  Bothwell  and  allow 
him  to  be  punished ;  and  finally,  that  she  must  abandon  the 
mass  in  Scotland  and  receive  the  Common  Prayer  after  the 
form  of  England. 
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In  the  mean  time  Mary  had  been  removed  farther  inland,  to 
Bolton,  and  there  Herries  reported  to  her  regularly.  She  well 
knew  that  the  Lorda  Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay  and  others 
would  persist  to  the  last  in  refusing  to  permit  the  adoption  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  order  of  worship  in  the 
Scottish  churches.  She  designed  to  outline  this  antagonism 
very  clearly,  and,  throwing  the  onus  of  it  wholly  upon  the 
shoulders  of,  as  she  called  them,  her  rebellious  subjects,  to 
awaken  toward  them  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  a  hostility  which 
she  shrewdly  guessed  would  react  in  her  own  favor.  She 
therefore  wished  to  seem  disposed  not  only  to  abandon  her 
Romish  prejudices,  but  even  to  conform  to  the  Anglican  ritual. 
She  began  to  attend  services  in  Bolton  Church.  She  won  the 
heart  of  Knollys  by  complacently  listening  to  the  castle  chap- 
lain as  he  declaimed  against  Papistry.  Yes,  ''she  even,"  says 
Mr.  Froude,  "  learnt  to  use  the  slang  of  Protestant  theology." 

Before  we  quote  the  example  Mr.  Froude  furnishes  of  this 
''slang,*' let  us  see  what  aid  maybe  derived  from  this  histo- 
rian's own  utterances  concerning  the  subjects  alluded  to  in  this 
phrase,  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  interpretation  he  himself 
would  have  us  put  upon  its  spirit  and  import. 

The  first  ray  of  light  upon  this  expression  is  reflected  from 
his  definition  of  religion.  The  quotation  of  this  definition  is 
pertinent,  since  the  abstract  idea  of  religion  lies  back  of  the 
concrete,  theology,  and  more  particularly  still,  Protestant  the- 
ology. 

"  Religion,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  on  p.  560,  Vol.  xii.,  "  is  an 
attitude  of  reverence  in  which  noble-minded  people  instinctively 
place  themselves  towards  the  Unknown  Power  which  made  man 
and  his  dwelling-place.  It  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
their  lives,  the  sanctification  of  their  actions  and  their  acquire- 
ments. It  is  what  gives  to  man,  in  the  midst  of  the  rest  of 
creation,  his  special  elevation  and  his  dignity.  Accompanying 
oar  race,  as  it  has,  from  the  cradle  of  civilization,  it  has  grown 
with  our  growth,  it  has  expanded  with  the  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge^ subject  only  to  the  condition  that  when  errors  have  been 
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incorporated  into  religious  systems,  they  have  been  exceptionally 
tenacious  of  their  ground."  This  definition,  which  id  a  striking 
instance  of  loose  writing,  is  an  amplification  of  the  assertion 
which  had  already  appeared  on  p.  307,  Vol.  ix.,  to  this  effect : 
*^  The  essence  of  religion  is  something  which  is  held  alike  by 
Catholic  and  Anglican,  Arminian^  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Samar- 
itan or  Jew."  Whatever  our  author  is  as  a  historian,  he  is  no 
theologian. 

Additional  light  is  thrown  upon  the  phrase  under  discussion 
by  Mr.  Froude*s  definition  of  what  he  calls  '^  The  religion  of 
Christ/'  and  between  which  and  ''  the  Christian  religion  *'  he 
strangely  enough  draws  a  distinction.  Describing  the  former, 
he  says,  on  p.  303,  Vol.  ix.,  ^*  Christ  came  bringing  with  Him 
the  knowledge  that  Qod  was  not  a  demon,  but  a  being  of  infinite 
goodness — that  the  service  required  of  mankind  was  not  a 
service  of  ceremony,  but  a  service  of  obedience  and  love— obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  morality,  and  love  and  charity  toward 
man.  In  the  God  whom  Christ  revealed  neither  envy  was 
known,  nor  hatred,  nor  the  hungry  malice  which  required  to  be 
appeased  by  voluntary  penances,  or  bloody  offerings.  The  God 
made  known  in  the  gospel  demanded  of  His  children  only  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  wills,  and  for  each  act  of  love  and  self- 
forgetfulness  bestowed  on  them  the  peace  of  mind  which  pass- 
eth  understanding."  In  this  definition  of  *'the  religion  of 
Christ,"  6  Xptazo^^  the  anointed,  atoning  and  interceding  Priest, 
as  well  as  Prophet  and  King,  is  ignored,  and  '^  peace  of  mind  " 
is  declared  to  come  by  a  different  way  than  that  announced  by 
Paul  in  the  word — "  Being  justified  by  faith  we  have  peace  with 
God." 

"  Now  for  this  religion  of  Christ/*  says  Mr.  Froude,  on  p. 
805,  Vol.  ix.,  "  was  exchanged  the  Christian  religion."  What, 
then,  is  the  latter?  He  remarks,  and  as  we  read  we  seem  to 
see  the  sneer  upon  his  countenance,  ^'  The  highest  obedience 
was  conceived  '* — by  whom  ?  Those  who  represented  and 
taught  this  Christian  religion — ^'to  lie  in  the  profession  of  par- 
ticular dogmas  on  inscrutable  problems  of  metaphysics;  the 
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highest  disobedience  in  the  refusal  to  admit  propositions  which 
neither  those  who  drew  them,  nor  those  to  whom  they  were  of- 
fered, professed  to  be  able  to  understand.  Forgiveness  and 
mercy  were  proclaimed  for  moral  offenses ;  the  worst  sins  were 
made  light  of  in  comparison  with  heresy  ;  while  it  was  insisted 
that  the  God  of  love  revealed  by  Christ  would  torture  in  hell- 
fire  forever  and  forever  the  souls  of  those  who  had  held  wrong 
opinions  on  the  composition  of  His  nature,  however  pure  and 
holy  their  lives  and  conversation  might  be."  In  this  definition 
Mr.  Froude  says  nothing  original.  The  travesty  was  put  to 
his  hand  centuries  before  he  was  born.  The  only  singular  thing 
is  that  he  says  ''  the  Christian  religion  "  is  this  ;  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries  say  it  is  not  this.  The  latter  are  at 
least  logical  in  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  thing  to  be 
defined  and  the  definition. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  admit  the  rays  to  be  cast  upon  the 
phrase  of  which  we  are  treating,  from  Mr.  Froude's  notions  of 
the  nature  of,  respectively,  theology  and  Protestantism,  On  pp. 
305,  306  et  sequitur,  he  says  :  *'  God  gave  the  gospel,  the  father 
of  lies  invented  theology.''  Again :  "  Through  Christ  came 
charity  and  mercy.  From  theology  came  strife  and  hatred, 
and  that  fatal  root  of  bitterness  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  Him 
self  in  the  mournful  prophecy  that  He  had  not  come  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword."  Evidently,  Mr.  Froude  is  not  a 
keen  exegete. 

'^The  reformation,"  he  says,  ''  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  The  recognition  that  false  dogmas  had  for 
many  centuries  been  violently  intruded  upon  mankind,  and  the 
consequent  assault  upon  the  authority  which  imposed  them, 
were  in  reality  a  protest  against  the  dogmatic  system  and  admis- 
sion of  the  rights  of  conscience.  •  .  •  Tet  this,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  consequences  which  flowed  from  the  reformation  was 
the  furthest  from  the  minds  of  the  reformers  themselves,  and 
there  were  few  among  them  who  would  not  have  been  loud  in 
deprecating  so  undesired  a  catastrophe.  The  first  and  greatest 
of  them  contented  themselves  chiefly  with  negation — ^protesting 
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against  the  lies  with  which  the  church  of  Rome  was  choking 
them.  But  as  the  struggle  deepened,  the  fiery  tempers  which 
it  developed  could  not  rest  till  they  had  produced  positive  doc- 
trines which  they  could  inflict  at  the  sword's  point  as  remorse- 
lessly as  their  late  tyrants.  The  guidance  of  the  great  move- 
ment was  snatched  from  the  control  of  reason  to  be  made  over 
to  Calvinism  ;  and  Calvinism,  could  it  have  had  the  world  under 
its  feet,  would  have  been  as  merciless  as  the  inquisition  itself. 
The  Huguenots  and  the  Puritans,  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other,  were  ready  to  make  war  with  steel  and 
fire  against  all  which  Europe  for  ten  centuries  had  held  sacred. 
Fury  encountered  fury,  fanaticism  fanaticism ;  and  wherever 
Calvin's  spirit  penetrated,  the  Christian  world  was  divided  into 
two  armies,  who  abhorred  each  other  with  a  bitterness  exceed- 
ing the  utmost  malignity  of  mere  human  hatred." 

We  have  some  idea,  now,  of  Mr.  Froude's  conception  of  what 
constitutes  Protestant  theology.  We  understand,  too,  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  he  did  not  feel  deterred  from  speaking  of  its 
^'  slang.'^  Victor  Hugo  and  the  two  Dumas,  father  and  son, 
mention  the  patois  of  the  Parisian  Canaille.  Dickens  speaks 
of  the  slang  of  the  rabble  of  London  and  Liverpool.  Some 
American  writers  have  quoted  the  jargon  of  the  denizens  of  the 
slums  of  Kew  York  and  Chicago,  and  of  the  hoodlums  of  San 
Francisco.  The  illustrations  furnished  by  these  authors  con- 
vince us  that  Noah  Webster's  definition  of  "  slang/'  as  "  low, 
vulgar,  unmeaning  language,"  is  a  very  mild  one.  Accepting 
it,  however,  as  an  exhaustive  definition,  does  it  apply  to  the 
example  Mr.  Froude  furnishes  of  "  the  slang  of  Protestant 
theology?"  His  example  is  taken  from  the  statement  which 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  makes,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Cecil, 
the  grand  secretary  of  state  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Mary  Stuart  at  Bolton  :  '^  seeming  repentantly 
to  acknowledge  that  her  ofiense  and  negligence  of  her  duty 
toward  God  had  justly  deserved  the  injurious  punishment  and 
disgrace  done  to  her  by  her  adversaries."  Tes,  this  is  the  as- 
tonishing specimen  of  the  low,  vulgar  and  unmeaning  language 
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of  "  Protestant  theology/'  by  the  utterance  of  which  the  de- 
posed Queen  of  Scotland  sought  to  curry  favor  with  the  legal 
Head  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  soul  of 
the  great  English  historian  is  filled  with  horror  and  indignation 
toward  '^  the  Christian  religion/'  theologians,  and  Calvinists  in 
particular  ? 

Does  Protestant  theology  inculcate,  in  the  sentence  which 
Mr.  Froude  quotes  from  the  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the 
following : 

1.  The  loftier  the  eminence  to  which  one  is  raised  by  God, 
the  more  numerous  and  the  more  pressing  are  the  responsibil- 
ities toward  Him,  arising  from  this  exaltation. 

2.  God  is  pleased  frequently  to  punish,  even  in  this  life, 
those  who  show  disregard  of  these  responsibilities  not  only 
negatively  in  the  way  of  negligence,  b«t  positively  in  that  of 
the  commission  of  the  gravest  crimes,  by  lowering  the  culprit 
from  his  high  estate,  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  emoluments 
and  advantages  connected  therewith,  and  by  plunging  him  into 
correspondingly  deep  abysses  of  misery  and  ruin. 

3.  In  the  execution  of  such  righteous  judgment  God  often 
uses  as  agents  the  very  men  who,  under  the  contrary  circum- 
stance of  the  delinquent's  faithfulness  and  obedience,  would 
have  been  inclined  to  support  and  defend  the  rank  and  author- 
ity with  which  he  had  been  invested. 

4.  In  genuine  repentance  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  divine 
omniscience,  which  takes  knowledge  of  every  hidden  as  well  as 
of  every  open  sin  ;  the  divine  sovereignty,  against  which  every 
sin  is  an  act  of  treason;  of  the  divine  justice,  which  cannot 
leave  sin  unpunished.  In  the  very  recognition  of  these  things 
it  traces  a  connection  between  the  commission  of  sin  and  the 
enduring  of  calamity. 

5.  The  individual  consciously  polluted  with  guilt  pursues  the 
course  of  duty  and  the  path  of  safety  when  he  abases  himself 
before  God  in  utter  self-condemnation  and  owns  the  equity  of 
his  disciplinary  Providence  even  in  its  acts  of  greatest  penal 
severity ;  if  Protestant  theology,  as  such,  inculcates  these  five 
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doctrines,  then  its  slang,  its  low,  vulgar  and  unmeaning  Ian* 
guage,  surpasses  the  elegant  rhetoric  of  the  English  historian 
who  rants  and  raves  about  the  things  of  which  the  natural  heart 
has  no  knowledge^  because  it  cannot  discern  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  as  far  as  the  glory  of  the  open  face  of  the  sun 
when  it  is  in  its  zenith  surpasses  the  Cimmerian  darkness  so 
thick  that  it  can  be  felt. 

What  a  pity  that  an  otherwise  noble  achievement  of  literature 
should  be  so  defaced !  How  sad  that  a  scholar  should  so  far 
forget  what  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-man  as  to  per- 
mit himself  to  mar  the  results  of  his  studies,  designed  to  in- 
struct and  delight  his  readers,  with  the  mire  cast  out  from  the 
fountains  of  a  bitter  prejudice.  Happily,  by  means  of  the 
startling  phrase  that  has  been  reviewed,  he  puts  his  readers  upon 
their  guard  against  the  fnischief  that  lurks  in  his  volumes.  We 
have  reason,  therefore,  to  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Froude,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  hatred  of  "  Protestant  theology,"  did  not  draw 
his  pen  through  the  objectionable  expression.  The  less  expe- 
rienced and  the  incautious  are  thus  loudly  bidden  to  beware, 
even  when  they  are  most  disposed  to  yield  to  the  fascination 
which  is  the  effect  of  the  perusal  of  his,  in  other  respects,  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  work. 
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BT  PROF.   E.   y.    GERHART,   D.D. 

What  is  the  ideal  relation  between  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Christian  State  f 

From  tbe  time  that  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  christian 
emperor,  issued  his  edicts  granting  to  believers  in  Jesus  Christ 
among  the  people  of  his  empire  the  right  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  worship  God  according  to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
Christian  Church,  this  question  has  been  a  living  problem.  The 
endeavor  to  solve  it  consistently  with  civil  authority  and  inde- 
pendence in  civil  affairs,  and  with  spiritual  authority  and  free- 
dom in  spiritual  affairs,  has  through  successive  ages  produced 
untold  confusion  and  intense  conflicts,  and  has  entailed  on  the 
spiritual  power  and  the  civil  power  innumerable  evils. 

Concerning  the  authority  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion, 
Constantine  and  his  times  inherited  the  opinions  of  pagan 
Rome;  and  on  this  matter  pagan  Rome,  pagan  Greece,  the 
chosen  people,  and  all  the  kingdoms  which  antedate  the  birth 
of  Christ  were  of  one  mind.  Great  as  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  monotheism  and  the  ennobling  worship  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  the  mythologies  of  the  gentile  world,  yet,  as  regards 
the  connection  between  religious  belief  and  civil  rights,  between 
religious  worship  and  civil  government,  there  was  no  essential 
difference.  Government  and  religion  were  integral  parts  of  one 
organization.  The  laws  pertaining  to  sacrifices,  festivals,  oracles, 
and  the  priesthood  were  civil  laws.  A  dishonor  done  to  a 
deity  or  an  offense  committed  against  an  established  religion 
was  an  offense  against  the  State.     This  idea,  inherited  from  the 
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roman  empire  and  supported  by  the  Jewish  theocracy,  passed 
over  from  jadaism  and  paganism  into  the  Christian  community, 
where^  without  controversy,  the  idea  was  recognized  to  be  the 
true  principle.  As  a  consequence  of  the  transition  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire  to  Christianity,  the  union  of  pagan  religion 
with  the  pagan  State  became  the  union  of  the  christian  religion 
with  the  christian  State. 

But  the  union,  even  during  the  fourth  century,  was  neither 
peaceful  nor  auspicious.  That  the  State  and  the  Church  are 
distinct  ethical  estates ;  that  each  has  a  sphere  of  action,  a  mis- 
sion and  an  authority  of  its  own ;  and  that  the  two  authorities 
cannot  become  one  organization  without  friction  or  without 
injustice  to  the  one  or  the  other,  are  facts  illustrated  by  his- 
tory. Though  not  acknowledged  nor  understood  by  the  leading 
minds  of  the  Constantinian  period,  their  force  asserted  itself  in 
the  turmoil  and  confusion  that  afflicted  the  empire. 

I. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  1791,  we  may  in  general  recognize 
three  forms  assumed  by  the  inherited  union,  each  giving  rise  to 
its  own  method  of  dealing  with  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  powers.  AD,  however,  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  State  had  legislative  authority  over  matters  of  religious 
belief  and  religious  worship. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  Christianity  was  the  pro- 
scribed religion.  The  Roman  empire  accorded  to  all  the  nations 
subdued  by  her  legions  the  right  to  observe  their  own  religions. 
Even  within  the  metropolis  every  nationality  might  have  its 
own  altars  and  worship  its  own  deities.  The  synagogue  of  the 
Jew  was  tolerated.  To  this  law  of  liberty  for  all  religions  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  was  an  exception.  Why,  it  does  not  harmonize 
with  my  present  purpose  to  inquire.  The  fact,  in  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  merely  to  note. 

As  the  State  was  invested  with  the  right  to  make  laws  con- 
cerning the  ceremonies  of  worship,  to  build  temples  and  cele- 
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brate  religioas  festivals,  the  emperor,  by  implication,  also  had 
the  authority  to  approve  or  condemn  a  new  religion,  to  support 
it  or  destroy  it.  Christianity  was  offensive  to  pagan  philosophy, 
pagan  beliefs  and  pagan  manners.  The  only  attitude  which  the 
emperor  could  take  towards  its  converts  was  that  of  aversion 
and  hostility,  and  for  him  the  only  consistent  method  of  dealing 
with  them  was  to  destroy  them.  The  religion  of  Christ  had  no 
civil  right  to  exist ;  and  the  worshippers  of  Christ  had  no  right 
to  live.  According  to  Tertullian,  this  was  the  prevalent  maxim 
of  the  persecuting  empevors :  Non  licet  esse  voa.  Nor,  judging 
the  roman  government  by  the  principles  then  universally  held 
by  the  ruling  classes,  can  we  logically  find  fault  with  the  em- 
perors for  the  enforcement  of  the  maxim. 

After  three  centuries  of  proscription,  the  religion  of  the  per- 
secuted Nazarene  attained  a  recognized  position  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  empire.  The  opening  of  the  fourth  century  witnessed 
a  surprising  outward  elevation  of  Christianity,  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  toleration, 
announced  in  an  edict  issued  conjointly  by  Constantino  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Licinius,  during  the  year  313,  at  Milan.  It 
declares  that  every  man  has  a  ''  right  to  choose  his  religion 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  and  honest  con- 
viction, without  compulsion  and  interference  from  the  govern- 
ment.''* Of  this  edict  Mason  says:  "It  is  the  very  first 
announcement  of  that  doctrine  which  is  now  regarded  as  the 
mark  and  principle  of  civilization,  the  foundation  of  solid 
liberty,  the  characteristic  of  modern  politics."  f 

Though  Constantino  has  the  honor  of  being  the  ruler  who 
first  officially  declared  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience 
in  matters  of  belief  and  worship,  yet  the  full  significance  of  the 
new  principle  in  its  bearings  on  the  two  powers,  the  spiritual 
and  the  civil,  was  not  discerned  either  by  Constantino  or  his 
imperial  successors.  Nor  was  the  principle  either  applied  or 
grasped  by  the  great  theologians  of  that  age.  The  freedom  of 
faith  and  worship  declared  by  Constantino  not  only  invested 
»  SchtTfl  Ch.  Hirt.,  voL  ii.,  p.  73.  t  Ibid. 
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Christians  with  the  same  civil  rights  which  were  enjoyed  hy  the 
devotees  of  pagan  deities^  but  the  Christian  Church  became  a 
part  of  the  civil  organization.  The  empire  took  the  form  of  a 
christian  theocracy.  The  emperor  had  official  rights  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  by  virtue  of  his  civil  headship,  and  the 
bishops  had  some  rights  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire  by  virtue  of 
their  spiritual  office. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  the 
Church  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  release  from  proscription ; 
and  this  release  was  a  boon  principally  for  those  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  imperial  party.  The  right  of  the  Church 
to  enact  her  own  laws  and  according  to  her  own  laws  to 
govern  her  spiritual  affairs,  without  interference  by  the  civil 
authority,  was  neither  conceded  nor  claimed. 

But  a  criticism  of  the  logical  inconsistency  then  introduced 
may  not  be  just  to  the  age.  To  announce  the  principle  that 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  observe  his  own  religion  was  a 
decided  advance  upon  traditional  public  sentiment,  and  it  was 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  in  our  times  a  sound  judgment  will  war- 
rant us  to  look  for  from  a  recently-converted  Christian  ruler, 
and  from  Christian  theologians  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century.  We  might  go  even  further  and  affirm  that  the  spiritual, 
civil  and  social  conditions  were  not  then  at  hand  for  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  Constantinian  principle  of 
religious  freedom  in  its  bearings  on  the  details  of  the  difficult 
practical  question  concerning  the  relation  of  Church  and  State. 
Certain  it  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Christian  empire  be- 
lieved it  to  be  one  of  its  chief  obligations  not  only  to  declare 
liberty  of  worship,  but  also  to  support,  to  endow  and  to  ag- 
grandize the  Church  by  erecting  edifices,  endowing  bishoprics, 
by  supporting  authoritative  dogmas  and  protecting  approved 
ceremonies  of  worship ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
believed  it  to  be  her  right  to  receive  stipends  from  the  public 
treasury,  to  have  the  expenses  of  councils  defrayed,  and  when 
there  was  division  and  strife,  to  have  the  party  in  ascendency 
defended  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  power.    It  could  not  be 
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otherwise  than  that,  under  such  sort  of  civil  protection  extended 
over  the  Church,  and  with  such  ecclesiastical  claims  upon  the 
State,  perplexing  complications  would  arise,  and  many  wrongs 
be  committed  by  the  State  upon  the  Church,  if  not  by  the 
Church  upon  the  State.  Thus  the  new  principle  announced  by 
the  edict  of  toleration  was  soon  converted  into  a  new  form  of 
bondage. 

The  right  of  the  empire  to  protect  and  support  the  Church 
came  within  a  very  few  years  to  mean  the  right  to  uphold 
accepted  dogmas  and  the  approved  cultus.  With  this  construc- 
tion of  State  obligation  came  in  at  once  the  right  of  putting 
down  by  force  the  adherents  of  contrary  theological  opinions. 
The  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  325,  and  other  decisions  of 
this  council,  became  a  part  of  the  civil  law.  This  creed  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  empire  to  uphold.  If  incumbent  to  uphold 
Christian  truth  as  expressed  by  authoritative  dogmas,  it  was  no 
less  incumbent  also  to  punish  disobedience  to  truth.  From  this 
inference  there  was  no  escape.  That  authority  is  negative  as 
well  as  positive  is  a  universal  principle.  The  State  must  re- 
quire its  citizens  to  keep  the  laws.  If  the  laws  are  violated, 
due  process  must  be  instituted  before  the  tribunals,  and  if  the 
culprits  be  found  guilty  they  must  be  punished  according  to  the 
degree  of  criminality.  As  the  accepted  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tian revelation  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
realm,  disobedience  to  the  accepted  interpretation,  or  to  the  ortho- 
dox dogma,  was  a  violation  of  Church  law  and  of  State  law  as 
well.  Such  a  wrong  done  to  Christian  truth — that  is,  to  the  law 
of  the  realm — the  civil  ruler  was  bound  to  punish.  He  had  the 
power  to  do  it,  and  as  head  of  the  empire  he  was  religiously 
bound  to  do  it.  And  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  was  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  might 
even  be  physical  as  well  as  moral.  If  he  neglected  this  duty, 
if  he  failed  with  civil  penalties  to  punish  heretics,  he  would  be 
responsible  for  the  dishonor  done  to  Christ  by  religious  error- 
ists.     He  would  become  particeps  eriminis^  and  would  have  to 
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answer  for  this  wrong  at  the  bar  of  God.  The  premises  being 
granted,  this  conclusion  is  valid. 

The  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  aathoritj  felt  itself  conscien- 
tiously shut  up  to  the  duty  of  persecution.  It  was  a  divine 
obligation  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  the  persons  who,  by 
bringing  in  ^'  damnable  heresies/'  dishonored  christian  truth 
and  defied  the  sacred  laws  of  the  State.  The  penalties  inflicted 
were  the  severest  penalties,  because  christian  truth  was  the 
most  sacred  trusty  and  dishonor  done  to  christian  truth  was  the 
greatest  wrong  done  to  the  State. 

The  practice  of  the  civil  persecution  of  heretics,  from  the 
fourth  century  and  onward  for  ages,  was  supported  by  two 
additional  prevalent  opinions  :  the  one  opinion  was  that  relig- 
ious error  may  be  overcome  and  destroyed  by  physical  force ; 
the  other,  that  the  use  of  external  force  was  authorized  by 
Scripture. 

The  age  did  not  adequately  distinguish  between  false  beliefs 
and  wrong  conduct,  between  religion  and  morality,  between 
illogical  or  perverse  thought  and  evil  deeds.  It  was  assumed 
that  a  misdirected  conscience  might  be  silenced  and  the  false 
action  of  the  religious  reason  restrained  and  corrected  on  the 
same  principle  as  rebellion  against  civil  authority.  This  senti- 
ment afforded  strong  support  to  the  magistrate  in  the  endeavor 
to  enforce  by  the  sword  the  laws  against  heretics.  Though  the 
sentiment  ran  directly  into  the  face  of  the  experience  of  Chris* 
tians  during  their  bloody  persecutions  under  the  pagan  emperors 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  when  the  well-known  saying  became 
proverbial  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  yet  now,  when  Christianity  had  become  the  religion  of 
the  empire,  the  theory  of  the  civil  proscription  of  religious 
errorists  or  dissidents  had  the  force  of  an  axiom  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government. 

The  other  opinion  was  based  upon  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Luke  14:  23 — compel  them  to  come  in.  This  injunction  oc- 
curring in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  great  supper  was  by  the 
eminent  theologian,  Augustine,  understood  to  justify  and  au- 
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thorize  physical  force  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  men  into  the  ark 
of  safety.  Compel  them,  it  was  held,  enjoined  the  nse,  when- 
ever fealty  to  Christ  required  it,  of  the  civil  power  to  uphold 
sound  doctrine  by  the  punishment  of  error. 

These  two  opinions — the  one  that  errors  of  religious  belief 
and  thought  may  be  restrained  and  overcome  by  civil  penalties 
as  really  as  by  argument  and  moral  suasion,  the  other  that 
our  Lord  himself  commanded  the  use  of  physical  force — nerved 
the  arm  of  the  State  and  the  Church  against  individuals  and 
communities  who  held  beliefs  contrary  to  received  dogmas  or 
observed  rites  differing  from  the  authorized  worship.  The  per- 
secution of  errorists  became  a  recognized  duty.  Loyalty  to 
the  head  of  the  Church  required  it.  Tolerance  of  errorists  or 
the  failure  to  employ  both  argument  and  civil  power  to  suppress 
heresy  was  treason  to  Christ. 

Nor  are  we  now  logically  warranted  in  condemning  the  persecu- 
tions which  for  so  many  centuries  were  visited  by  christians  in 
power  upon  dissenting  believers.  Given  the  organic  union  of 
Church  and  State»  given  also  the  regnant  principles  concerning 
the  spiritual  vocation  of  the  civil  power,  and  we  are  inevitably 
shut  up  to  the  inference  that  the  State  must  punish  with  secu- 
lar disabilities,  if  need  be  with  imprisonment  and  death,  rebel- 
lion against  the  bishop   no  less  than  rebellion  against  the  king. 

In  process  of  time  another  radical  change  was  developed. 
The  edicts  of  Constantino  released  the  Church  from  subjection 
to  pagan^ animosity,  and  accorded  to  her  the  civil  right  to  exist. 
Bat  the  Emperor  continued  to  be  supreme.  The  Church,  though 
honored  and  aggrandized,  was  an  estate  subordinate  to  the  civil 
authority.  This  attitude  could  not  be  abiding.  Conscious  of 
spiritual  freedom  in  union  with  her  Head,  the  king  of  kings, 
she  strove  to  rise  and  succeeded  in  rising  to  a  position  of  co-or- 
dinate authority ;  the  five  great  metropolitan  bishops  claiming 
jurisdiction  in  the  spiritual  sphere  equal  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Emperor  in  civil  affairs. 

Friction  and  conflict  attended  this  double  headship.  By  de- 
grees the  sense  of  limitation  by  the  State  became  as  unendur* 
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able  to  the  Church  as  subordination ;  and  the  principle  of  ec- 
clesiastical supremacy  gained  recognition.  Affirmed  by  Leo 
the  Oreat,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See  was  firmly  main- 
tained and  enforced  by  Gregory  the  Great^  590.  From  the 
seventh  century  onward  this  principle  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Roman  episcopate.  It  was  asserted^  de- 
fended and  enforced  as  opportunity  offered  and  as  the  power 
of  the  Roman  See  grew.  The  Pope  was  the  vicar  of  Christ : 
therefore  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  superior  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperor. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  departure  were  terrific  conflicts 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  between  Popes  and  Emper- 
ors. The  issue  culminated  in  Hildebrand,  who,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Henry  IV.,  had  a  two-fold  experience.  As 
the  reigning  Pope  *  he  was  defeated,  but  the  principle  for  which 
he  contended  triumphed.  The  triumph  was  illustrated  by  his 
successors,  especially  by  Innocent  III.  f  and  Boniface  VIII.,  % 
who  crowned  kings,  deposed  kings,  released  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  throne  and  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  contend- 
ing kingdoms. 

But  as  in  the  fourth  century  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon 
christians  by  the  pagan  Roman  Empire,  issued  under  Constan* 
tine  in  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  so  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  false  supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
christian  States  provoked  throughout  Germany  a  widespread 
reaction  of  the  nations,  including  kings,  nobles  and  peasants 
against  unevangelical  ecclesiastical  authority — a  reaction  that 
was  very  much  strengthened  by  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  papal 
feuds.  Two  popes,  the  one  at  Rome  the  other  at  Avignon  in 
France,  carried  on  a  fierce,  disgraceful  quarrel  for  supremacy^ 
each  against  the  other,  for  the  period  of  more  than  forty  years , 
from  1378  to  1418.  When  the  Council  of  Pisa,  1409,  deposed 
both  and  elected  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  Alexander  V., 
the  Church,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  order,  was  distracted  by 
a  triangular  war.  Each  of  the  three,  claiming  to  be  the  true 
« i07a-l«85.  t  1198-1216.         1 1294-1303^ 
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pope,  anathematized  the  other  two.  These  violent  papal  dis- 
sensions passed  the  supreme  power  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
State. 

When,  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
great  Protestant  Reformation  was  ushered  in  by  Zwingli  in 
Switserland  and  Luther  in  Saxony,  though  the  Roman  See 
claimed  its  authority  to  be  supreme,  yet  actually  State  and 
Church  were  rivals,  each  struggling  for  the  maintenance  of  su« 
periority  over  the  other.  At  this  juncture  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical status  of  affairs  bristles  with  contradictions.  Confessedly 
the  emperor  acknowledged  fealty  to  the  Pope,  and  by  the  Pope 
he  was  crowned.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Emperor  asserted 
independent  authority  and  exercised  arbitrary  power  to  the 
fall  extent  of  his  ability.  The  attitude  of  kings,  princes,  dukes, 
electors  and  civil  rulers  generally,  relatively  to  the  Pope,  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  contradictory  attitude  of  the  emperor. 
Church  and  State  were  one  organization  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct powersy  each  striving  after  supremacy.  At  one  time  the 
spiritual  power  was  in  the  ascendant,  at  another  the  civil  power ; 
but  when  the  fifteenth  century  opened,  the  preponderance 
throughout  Europe,  the  papal  states  excepted,  was  on  the  side 
of  the  civil  authority. 

Thus  it  came  that  when  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  king- 
doms of  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  Reformation,  not  only 
were  Church  and  State  united,  but,  by  a  sort  of  common  under- 
standing among  the  reformers  and  princes,  the  chief  authority 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  Though  Switzerland  was 
a  republic  and  Saxony  a  monarchy,  yet  Luther  and  Zwingli 
both  appealed  to  the  State,  and  availed  themselves  of  its  author- 
ity in  protecting  and  furthering  the  work  of  evangelical  reform. 
The  ides  of  an  evangelical  Church  independent  of  the  State, 
maintaining  its  organization  from  its  own  resources  and  direct- 
ing its  affairs  exclusively  by  its  own  spiritual  authority,  was  no 
more  a  controlling  principle  in  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  such  an  idea  had  been 
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in  the  fourth  century.  Touching  the  relation  of  Church  and 
State,  the  genius  of  the  Reformation  bore  in  its  bosom  poten- 
tially a  new  principle,  but  no  actual  change  was  introduced, 
nor  did  the  Protestant  communities  develop  a  consciousness  of 
the  significance  of  the  new  latent  principle. 

True,  the  emancipation  from  papal  tyranny,  the  doctrine  that 
Holy  Scripture  was  the  final  criterion  of  belief  and  discipline, 
and  that  forgiveness  of  sins  was  obtained  only  by  true  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  were  living  germinal  forces  which  wrought  power- 
fully in  Protestant  nationalities,  though  amid  many  contradic- 
tions, toward  the  evolution  of  the  American  idea  of  religious 
freedom ;  nevertheless  the  Reformation  age  did  not  emancipate 
the  Church  from  bondage  to  the  State.  In  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries, in  the  Swiss  Republic  no  less  than  in  the  monarchies,  the 
inherited  alliance  was  perpetuated ;  and  the  theory  respecting 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  support  sound  doctrine  and 
suppress  heresy  maintained  itself  without  decisive  opposition, 
at  least  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  his  times,  Calvin  merits  no 
censure  for  his  assent  to  the  execution  of  Servetus.  The  idea 
of  religious  freedom  which  has  been  developed  from  Reformation 
principles  in  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  present 
century  is  not  the  standard  of  a  just  judgment  on  the  perse- 
cutions of  Great  Britain,  or  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  in 
the  colonial  period  of  New  England.  Simple  justice,  however, 
requires  the  statement  in  passing  that  the  principle  of  Chris* 
tian  freedom  wrought  with  much  force  in  the  lives  of  leading 
reformers.  There  was  some  just  sense  of  contradiction  between 
the  genius  of  Christianity  and  civil  penalties  inflicted  for 
religious  errors.  Calvin  assented  to  the  burning  of  Servetus 
with  manifest  reluctance ;  nor  did  he  waive  hia  opposition  until 
all  his  efforts  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  execution  had 
failed.  The  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  of  Torquemada,  1483, 
would  have  been  an  impossible  thing  within  the  dominions  of 
any  Protestant  prince. 

This  brief  review  of  salient  points   in  the  history  of  the 
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problem  seemed  to  me  to  be  important  in  order  to  bring  some- 
irhat  definitely  before  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  background  of 
the  American  era.  We  may,  during  eighteen  centuries,  distin- 
guish a  threefold  condition  of  the  Church  relatively  to  the 
State.  During  the  first  period  she  was  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted. Next,  in  318,  came  the  outward  triumph  over  her  foes, 
when,  we  may  perhaps  say,  she  was  invested  with  authority  co- 
ordinate to  the  State  in  matters  spiritual  and  political,  though 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  balance  of  power  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  emperor.  The  third  noteworthy  position  of  the  Church 
appears  in  the  Middle  Ages,  most  decisively  represented  by 
Hildebrand  or  Gregory  YII.,  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface 
Vni.,  when  kings  were  the  subjects  of  the  Pope, — a  period  of 
outward  supremacy  of  comparatively  short  duration.  With 
this  exception  extending  through  a  few  centuries,  the  Church, 
whether  Greek  Catholic,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  Evangelical 
Catholic,  in  spite  of  her  protests  and  contrary  efforts,  has  been, 
as  to  outward  condition  and  her  civil  relations,  through  all  the 
ages  of  her  history,  the  subject  of  the  State.  The  degree  of 
her  subjection  has  varied  with  the  times  and  with  the  animus  of 
government,  but  she  has  always  and  everywhere  been  limited 
and  restrained,  if  not  fettered  and  enthralled. 

II. 

Of  the  strivings  of  the  Church  after  emancipation  from 
false  subjection  for  eighteen  hundred  years  the  freedom  of 
religion  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
may  be  regarded  as  the  final  outcome.  The  seed  was  for  the 
first  time  sown  by  Constantino ;  for  ages  it  slumbered  or  had  a 
doubtful  growth,  but  it  did  not  perish.  More  vigorous  seeds  of 
the  same  kind  were  sown  by  the  Reformers, — ^seeds  which  at 
once  began  to  take  root,  and,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
been  germinating  in  all  Protestant  lands,  causing  intense  and 
persistent  struggles,  especially  in  the  English-speaking  nations. 
But  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Reformation  idea  of  freedom  did  not 
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appear  until  1791,  wl^en  the  first  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  as  originally  framed  by  the 
general  Convention  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  and  as  it  went 
into  force  in  1789,  is  on  all  religious  questions  negative* 
There  is  a  genius  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  pulsating  in  tho 
arteries  of  this  extraordinary  creation  prophetic  of  a  truth  in 
process  of  ripening ;  but  itself  observes  in  its  words  entire 
silence.  It  'speaks  neither  of  God,  nor  of  Christ,  nor  of  the 
Church,  nor  of  religion ;  though  the  large  majority  of  the 
framers  were,  if  not  church  members,  positively  in  sympathy 
with  Christianity.  For  the  first  two  years  after  its  adoption, 
viewing  the  situation  at  that  time  from  the  present  attitude  of 
the  civil  power,  two  contrary  possibilities  appear  to  have  been 
latent  in  our  organic  law.  Some  solemn  questions  were  pressing 
for  an  answer  :  What  does  this  silence  about  religion  signify  ? 
Does  it  mean  entire  independence  of  Christianity?  or,  still 
worse,  hostility  ?  Or  may  this  silence  bear  an  opposite  inter- 
pretation ?  May  it  signify  a  profound  sense  both  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  and  of  the  wide  difference  between  these 
fundamental  interests,  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  7 

The  silence  of  the  Constitution  on  religion  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  various  causes.     Some  were  negative. 

Difi'erent  forms  of  christian  faith  and  discipline  were 
prevalent  in  the  Colonies :  in  Maryland,  Roman  Catholicism  ; 
in  Virginia,  Anglicanism  ;  in  the  Carolinas,  French  Reform  ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  Quakerism,  associated  with  different  types 
of  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church;  in 
New  York,  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland ;  in  the  New 
England  States,  Congregationalism  and  Independency, 
— not  to  speak  of  other  variations  of  christian  belief  pos- 
sessing some  strength  in  every  colony.  No  one  historical 
branch  of  Christianity  had  the  ability,  whether  the  desire  or 
will  was  at  hand  or  not,  to  assert  controlling  influence. 

Another  cause  of  this  silence  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  the  influence,  on  some  prominent  men,  of  the  infidelity 
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then  dominant  in  France.  A  tremendous  social  upheaval^ 
largely  due  to  the  disintegrating  forces  of  skepticism  was  just 
then  in  progress, — an  upheaval  which  doubtless  affected  the  mind 
of  the  American  people,  especially  as  there  was  prevailing  a 
lively  sense  of  gratitude  to  France  for  important  aid  afforded 
during  the  Revolution.  Indeed,  there  was  active  among  us  a 
confusion  of  anti-Christian  elements :  French  Naturalism, 
English  Deism,  German  Rationalism,  to  which  we  might  add 
anti-churchly  tendencies,  such  as  German  Pietism,  English  and 
German  separatistic  sectarianism. 

These  influences  were  all  against  the  recognition  of  religion 
by  the  new  government ;  and  we  must  make  due  account  of 
their  potency  in  the  endeavor  correctly  to  estimate  the  causes 
which  combined  in  producing  the  final  result. 

But  the  causes  of  the  silence  of  the  Constitution  on  religion 
were  far  from  being  exclusively  negative.  Underlying  this 
novel  status  of  the  two  Powers  brought  about  in  history  by  the 
providence  of  God  there  were  also  positive  Christian  principles. 
Mainly  to  the  operation  of  these  positive  forces  is  due  the  new 
character  of  religious  freedom  in  the  United  States.  To  sup- 
port this  general  judgment  there  are  at  least  three  things 
which  merit  special  consideration. 

As  first  I  name  the  traditional  reverence  for  Christianity 
among  the  people  of  the  American  colonies,  and  the  hearty 
appreciation  of  its  supreme  value.  Of  the  men  who  pro- 
claimed the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who,  for  seven  long 
years,  persisted  amid  numerous  hardships  in  carrying  on  the 
war  of  revolt  against  George  III.,  and  framed  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  large  majority  represented  communities  of 
people  who,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  had  suffered  persecutions  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  who,  relinquish- 
ing their  homes,  sacrificing  their  property  and  turning  their 
backs  on  their  native  land,  had  braved  the  perils  of  the  ocean 
and  fled  into  the  howling  wilderness  of  the  New  World  that 
they  might  enjoy  freedom  of  faith  and  worship.  The  Puritans 
of  New  England,  the  Reformed  from  France,  from  Switzerland 
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and  the  Palatinate  who  had  settled  in  the  Garolinas,  in  the 
wilds  of  Pennsjlyania  and  along  the  Hudson,  the  Quakers  and 
a  large  body  of  Lutherans  were  refugees  from  continental 
tyranny.  The  Hollanders  of  New  York,  the  Episcopalians  of 
Virginia  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland  held  firmly  by 
the  spiritual  inheritance  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fore- 
fathers. 

True,  Jefferson  constructed  his  own  New  Testament  from 
the  text  of  King  James'  version.  Though  he  may  repre- 
sent a  large  minority,  yet  even  this  class  of  dissenters  from 
the  creed  of  Christendom  recognized  the  moral  worth  of 
Christianity,  and  venerated  Christian  institutions.  Thomas 
Paine  was  the  exponent  of  a  comparatively  small  circle. 
Though  he  traduced  the  Bible,  his  unbelief  did  not  carry 
him  beyond  deism.  He  was  neither  an  atheist  nor  a  ma- 
terialist. His  views  of  human  rights  and  of  civil  freedom,  in 
spite  of  his  blasphemies,  reveal  the  plastic  influence  of  christian 
truth  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  dignity 
of  man. 

Born  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Christianity,  brought 
up  under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  rooted  in  the  rich 
soil  of  christian  civilization,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  men  whose  ethical  sympathies,  whose  habits  of  social  life 
and  views  of  civil  authority  had  all  been  fashioned  by  faith  and 
reverence;  the  departure  of  some  of  them  from  orthodox  be- 
liefs and  from  the  standard  of  christian  morality  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Such  a  body  of  men  would  not,  from 
hostility  or  aversion,  maintain  silence  on  religion  in  framing 
the  new  organic  law  of  the  nascent  Republic. 

The  second  important  consideration  bearing  on  this  question 
is  the  historical  fact  that  religion  is  formally  recognized  by 
the  Colonies  in  at  least  two  solemn  national  documents.  The 
First  Continental  Congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  nearly 
all  the  Colonies,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  September  5th, 
1774,  and  continued  in  session  until  October  26th  of  the  same 
year.     This  Congress  drew  up  and  published  a  solemn  JDe- 
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elaration  of  JUtghtSj  in  which   occur   the  following   significant 
words : 

**  The  good  people  of  the  several  Colonies  (then  follow  the  names  of  all 
the  Colonies  exoept  Georgia),  jastly  alarmed  at  these  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  have  seyerally  elected,  constituted  and  appointed  deputies 
to  meet,  and  sit  in  general  congress  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to 
obtain  SQch  establishment^  as  that  their  religion,  laws  and  liberties  may  not 
be  subverted. " 

Among  the  three  important  matters  with  which  this  solemn 
declaration  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  was  concerned, — 
namely,  religion,  laws  and  liberties, — it  is  the  interest  of  r€- 
Hgian  that  stands  first. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
May  10th,  1775,  and  continued  its  sessions  during  our  Revolu- 
tionary War.  This  Congress  issued  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  addition,  it  prepared  a  plan  of  confederation  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  Colonies,  consisting  of  twenty  articles* 
The  ratification  of  these  articles  by  the  Thirteen  States  was 
completed  March  Ist,  1781;  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1781, 
Congress  assembled  in  virtue  of  this  act  of  confederation^ 
which  might  be  called  the  provisional  constitution  of  the 
American  Republic.  This  instrument  recognices  religion  in 
the  third  article.     The  article  runs  thus : 

'*  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  leagne  of  fnendship 
with  each  other,  for  their  common  defense,  the  secority  of  their  liberties 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of 
them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense 
whatever.*' 

Here,  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  among  different  in- 
terests that  might  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  hostile  force  or  attack, 
the  first  one  named  is  religion. 

In  addition,  I  merely  note  the  significant  fact  that  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  delegates,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  1787, 
by  which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  framed  and  of  which 
George  Washington  was  chairman,  availed  itself,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  of  the  sacred  offices  of  the  christian  religion. 
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The  thirdj  but  not  the  least,  positive  evidence  deserving  consid- 
eration is  the  genius  of  the  document  itself,  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. The  idea  of  the  organic  union  of  all  the  people  under 
supreme  federal  authority^  of  an  elective  chief  magistrate,  of 
the  relative  independence  of  the  States,  and  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  persons;  the  evident  purpose  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  law  without  infringing  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  to 
protect  the  family  and  social  rights  without  exposing  the  people 
to  the  danger  of  anarchy,  and  to  administer  justice  between 
man  and  man  in  the  spirit  of  christian  righteousness, — these 
fundamental  principles  characterizing  this  instrument,  are  an 
inarticulate  acknowledgment  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  more  significant  than  the  use  of  the  word  ''religion" 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  These  principles,  as  they  are  built  into  the  structure 
of  our  organic  law,  did  not  grow  on  pagan  soil,  nor  were  they 
evolved  from  the  JNaturalism  of  France,  nor  from  the  Deism 
of  England,  nor  from  the  Rationalism  of  Germany.  Outside 
the  sphere  of  messianic  revelation  even  their  germs  did  not 
exist.  Until  the  leaven  of  Christianity  had  laid  hold  of  the 
social  organism  and  had  wrought  in  civil  polity  for  eighteen 
centuries,  these  principles  did  not  blossom.  Their  ripest  fruit 
is  our  Federal  Constitution.  It  may  be  pronounced  the  best 
exponent  of  the  genius  of  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  national 
government  and  all  civil  affairs.  Hence  the  silence  of  the 
Constitution  on  religion  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  accounted  for 
on  grounds  other  than  conscious  aversion  or  skeptical  indiffer- 
ence to  Christianity. 

That  we  are  justified  in  this  religious  estimate  of  the  General 
Convention  of  1787,  and  in  giving  a  positive  interpretation  to 
the  silence  on  religion  of  our  organic  law,  appears  from  the 
action  on  the  subject  of  the  First  National  Congress.  The 
general  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  and  the  affirmative 
spirit  inhabiting  the  Constitution  were  among  the  first  things 
that  gained  formal  expression.  By  the  first  Congress  ten 
Amendments  were   framed   and  approved.      They  were  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  by  them 
adopted.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  amendment  on  the 
question  of  religion.  It  is  expressed  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  as  follows: 

^  Congreas  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  e.«tabli8hment  of  religion,  or 
prohibitiiig  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Like  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  obeying  the  common 
method  of  formulating  laws,  this  momentous  amendment  is  as 
to  form  negative;  but  not  as  to  contents.  Its  implications  are 
all  positive.  To  the  end  which  was  to  be  reached  a  categorical 
negative  expression  of  the  judgment  of  the  nation  was  in  every 
way  better  suited  than  an  affirmative  formula. 

This  prohibition  to  make  a  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  binds  the  federal  law-making  power,  Congress; 
not  the  people. 

The  people  of  each  State  had  their  religious  beliefs  and  their 
forms  of  religious  worship.  In  some  States  the  civil  power  and 
the  spiritual  power  were  by  law  united.  The  amendment  im- 
plies that  religion  is  a  living  interest  of  the  people,  and  is  by 
them  supported.  The  prohibition  restrains  only  the  federal  au- 
thority. Of  still  more  positive  significance  is  the  second  clause. 
The  authority  of  Congress  to  make  a  law  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  is  interdicted.  Hence  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  becomes  a  right,  which  is  accorded  and  guaranteed  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  this  first  amendment  enacted  was  not  necessary. 
The  religious  bodies  of  the  country  wanted  recognition  by  the 
supreme  law,  the  civil  right  to  existence,  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  the  freedom  to  assemble  peaceably  and  to  or- 
ganize at  will ;  and  all  these. rights  independently  of  civil  per- 
mits or  of  any  regulative  oversight  by  the  government.  Such, 
relative  independence  of  the  authority  of  the  State  was  granted 
to  religion  by  this  amendment  and  sealed  by  its  formal  adop- 
tion.    By  this  transaction  the  christian  religion,  for  the  first 
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time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  attained  the  boon  of  civil  free- 
dom. In  1791,  not  yet  one  hundred  years  ago,  let  it  be  noted, 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  came  really  into  the  possession  of 
the  freedom  and  independence  which  are  the  product  of  her  own 
beayenly  inspiration.  The  fetters  of  her  bondage  were  broken ; 
at  the  same  time  the  right  of  organization  and  of  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  authority  was  acknowledged  and  ratified.  Some 
of  the  important  things  expressed  and  implied  by  this  federal 
enactment  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Christian  religion  has  the  right  of  organized  exist- 
ence. The  right  is  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  organic 
law.  No  proscription,  no  persecution  is  legally  possible.  The 
prerogatives  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  independent  of 
any  civil  supervision.  In  matters  of  doctrine^  of  worship,  of 
organization,  of  self-support  and  of  charitable  ministrations, 
religion  is  beyond  all  legislative  control.  To  this  freedom 
of  action  Congress  can  set  no  limits. 

That  a  religious  organization  may  not  violate  any  article  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  nor  violate  any  law  passed  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  does  not  imply  limitation  contrary  to  the  rational 
construction  of  the  civil  right  of  independent  existence.  Such 
restraint,  if  restraint  it  may  be  called,  is  a  principle  intrinsic  in 
the  idea  of  normal  freedom.  It  is  none  other  than  the  limita- 
tion which  defines  every  branch  of  the  government.  Congress 
is  bound  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  virtue  of  whose 
authority  alone  Congress  exists.  Each  State  is  in  all  her  de- 
partments held  by  the  Federal  Constitution  within  definite 
limits.  Religion  is  as  free  as  any  State  in  the  Federal  Union. 
Religion  is  as  free  as  the  national  Congress. 

2.  The  civil  freedom  of  religion  under  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion is  of  a  two-fold  character. 

Congress  cannot  make  a  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
a  religion.  In  this  regard  Christianity  and  Judaism,  Protest- 
antism and  Roman  Catholicism,  the  Reformed  Churches  and 
Lutheranism,  Episcopacy  and  non- Episcopacy,  Methodism  and 
Quakerism,  all  stand  on  the  same  basis.    Any  new  religious 
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belief,  any  novel  rights  of  worship,  may  arise  and  be  perpetuated 
without  challenge ;  provided  only  that  no  law  of  the  land  be 
transgressed.  Congress  can  take  no  action  which  aims  at  es- 
tablishing any  one  to  the  exclusion  or  disadvantage  of  others. 
Bat  this  limitation  of  Congress  expresses  only  one  aspect  of 
the  law. 

There  is  another  limitation  of  Congress  equally  im  portant 
Congress  can  make  no  law  respecting  the  prohibition  of  any 
religion.  The  Jews  may  build  their  synagogues,  the  Friends 
their  meeting-houses,  Roman  Catholics  their  cathedrals;  and 
Lutherans,  Reformed,  Moravians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Epis- 
copalians, Congrcgationalists,  Methodists  may  put  up  their 
churches,  preach  their  doctrines,  worship  with  a  liturgy  or 
without  it,  and  assemble  at  mid-day  or  at  midnight.  No  law 
can  interpose  a  veto.  No  civil  officer  can  subject  a  worshipping 
people  to  any  espionage. 

3.  The  freedom  of  religion  includes  free  speech  and  a  free 
press.  No  man  can  be  called  to  account  by  the  civil  authority 
for  preaching  the  Gospel  according  to  the  standards  of  his 
church,  nor  forbidden  the  use  of  the  press  in  furtherance  of 
his  religious  opinions.  The  people  have  guaranteed  to  them 
the  unrestricted  privilege  of  organizing,  of  publishing,  of 
teaching  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  morality  or  by  loyalty,  rightly 
construed,  are  no  restriction.  To  say  that  no  religion  may  go 
counter  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  or  of  any  State 
nor  violate  any  statutes  enacted  conformably  to  the  organic 
law,  is  simply  to  emphasize  the  civil  freedom  of  a  religion  in 
distinction  from  license  or  anarchy. 

4.  If  Congress  has  no  authority  to  make  a  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  then  by  our  federal  law  religion  has  guaranteed  to  it 
some  momentous  rights. 

Not  only  has  a  religion  the  right  to  exist ;  not  only  has  it 
the  right  of  organization,  the  right  to  teach  and  to  worship  God 
according  to  its  own  order ;  but  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  these 
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rights  a  religion  has  a  claim  on  the  States  to  protection.  If  a 
religion  has  such  civil  rights^  such  rights  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  follows  that  the  general  government  and  the 
State  governments  organized  in  pursuance  of  the  Federal  Cod- 
stitution  are  bound  by  moral  obligations  to  religion.  The  State 
has  guaranteed  freedom  to  religious  organizations ;  therefore 
religious  organizations  have  the  right  to  the  lawful  use  of  this 
freedom.  Within  her  appropriate  sphere  the  State  is  obliged 
to  maintain  the  liberties  of  religious  organizations  against 
infringement  or  invasion.  For  instance,  a  church  has  the  right 
to  hold  property  agreeably  to  her  order  and  discipline.  A  church 
has  the  right  to  worship  God  without  molestation.  Every  or* 
ganization  or  body  corporate  has  the  right  to  make  contracts, 
and  before  the  civil  court  to  claim  the  enforcement  of  them. 
In  these  respects,  as  in  many  others,  the  State,  whenever  the 
occasion  arises,  is  bound  to  protect  a  church  against  disturbance 
or  injustice  with  the  strong  arm  of  judicial  or  executive  power. 

These  propositions  may  perhaps  express  more  in  detail  than 
was  consciously  present  to  the  mind  of  the  First  National  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  American  people  in  1791.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  manifold  import  of  the  article  on  religion,  on  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  could  not  at  once  be 
fully  understood,  nor  its  far-reaching  influence  be  forecast. 
Time  and  various  occasions  were  necessary  to  develop  the 
wealth  of  the  general  idea. 

At  first  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  powers.  It  was  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
article  that  Congress  could  neither  establish  a  religion  nor  for- 
bid its  free  exercise.  By  implication  the  several  States  were 
also  bound  by  this  two-fold  prohibition.  But  it  was  not  certain 
during  the  immediately  succeeding  decades  what  attitude  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  would  in  course  of  time  occupy, 
or  what  attitude  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  they  ought  to 
occupy,  towards  the  institutions  of  the  christian  religion. 

Did  the  categorical  negatives  of  the  amendment  mean  only 
negation — a  separation  of  Church  and  State  ?    Was  the  govern- 
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ment  required  or  authorized  or  expected  to  be  wholly  discon- 
nected from  religion  ?  Or  would  the  national  government  and 
the  State  governments  assert  their  authority  in  defense  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  Church  ?  When  her  civil  rights  are  believed  to 
be  in  jeopardy,  will  the  genius  of  the  Constitution  accord  to  the 
Church  a  standing  in  court  ?  May  the  Church  seek  redress  by 
carrying  a  question  in  dispute  before  the  civil  tribunal  ?  Or  if 
the  Church  has  a  right  to  take  a  case  before  the  courts,  how  will 
the  courts  deal  with  it  ?  Will  they  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
ecclesiastical  law  ? 

These  and  other  cognate  questions  were  pending.  The  sim- 
ple adoption  of  the  Amendment  had  not  answered  them.  In 
these  novel  circumstances  there  was  some  suspense.  There  was 
a  possibility  that  the  government  might  occupy  toward  the 
Church  either  an  attitude  of  cold  indifference  or  an  attitude  of 
appreciative  sympathy.  The  government  in  its  several  depart- 
ments might  entirely  ignore  the  claims  of  religion  or  acknowl- 
edge its  divine  authority.  The  letter  of  the  law  might  justify 
either  alternative.  Nor  was  it  at  first  certain  on  what  pre-sup- 
position  or  in  what  spirit  the  law  would  be  honored.  There 
were  times  in  the  early  history  of  our  national  independence 
when  there  was  wavering  and  uncertainty  as  to  its  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  a  question  whether  its  negative  form  or  its  positive 
import  would  ultimately  prevail. 

But  those  times  of  uncertainty  have  been  resolved  into  confi- 
dence. The  positive  truth  latent  in  the  Constitution  was  long 
ago  recognized;  especially  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  our  his- 
tory has  it  been  affirmed  and  applied.  The  interpretation  put 
on  that  article  by  Congress,  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  several  departments,  by  the  Federal  courts  and 
State  courts  of  justice,  fully  supports  the  positive  character  of 
the  American  idea  of  religious  freedom,  as  I  have  endeavored, 
under  four  notations,  briefly  to  describe  it. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  specify  several  particulars.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  a  chaplain.  The  chaplaincy  is  a  part 
of  the  organization  of  the  army  and  navy ;  also  of  our  naval 
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and  military  schools.  For  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
chaplains  an  appropriation  is  made,  as  for  other  civil  officers. 
All  branches  of  the  government  observe  Sunday — the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  judiciary,  and  the  executive,  the  post-office  and  the 
national  schools.  Some  recognition  of  the  day  may  also  be 
predicated  of  the  army  and  navy :  of  the  marine  on  ship-board, 
and  of  the  soldier  in  the  garrison.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  desecrations  of  Sunday,  nor  that  there  are  not  times, 
nor  places,  nor  occasions  when  Sunday  observance  entirely  dis- 
appears. But  I  mean  that  a  broad  line  of  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  first  day  and  all  other  days  of  the  week,  Sunday 
being  recognized  by  the  different  branches  of  government  to  be 
the  day  of  rest  from  ordinary  labor,  and  of  divine  worship. 

Further,  to  any  religious  organization  in  its  corporate  capacity 
our  courts  of  justice  are  accessible.  A  question  in  dispute  be- 
tween two  rtligious  bodies,  or  between  two  parties  of  the  same 
religious  body,  or  between  an  individual  and  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  has  a  right  to  be  heard  and  to  be  adjudi- 
cated. This  proposition  is  true  in  relation  to  all  issues  arising 
on  a  question  of  contract.  Suits  are  tried  and  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  law  to  which  the  parties  at  issue  are 
subject.  The  cases  which  certify  the  right  of  a  church  to  a 
standing  in  court,  and  illustrate  the  honor  to  religion  done  by 
the  federal  and  State  judiciaries  when  church  questions  claim 
investigation  and  decision,  are  numerous. 

Though  the  existence  of  religion  is  recognized,  and  religious 
organizationsare  wholly  free  and  are  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  freedom,  though  the  services  of  religion  enter  into  the 
practical  activities  of  our  national  government,  yet  the  relation 
between  the  State  and  the  Church  involves  some  important  ques- 
tions that  are  not  yet  settled.  They  are  in  process  of  adjustment, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  to  come,  as  in 
time  past,  the  genius  of  American  freedom  dwelling  in  our  organic 
law  will  gradually  work  out  a  solution  of  pending  problems, — a 
solution  that  will  be  true  to  the  wholeness  of  the  American  idea 
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respecting  the  unity  of  order  and  liberty,  of  authority  and  inde- 
pendence. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  inquiry  into  the  American  idea 
of  religious  freedom,  several  things  may  now  be  definitely 
affirmed : 

The  Church  and  the  State  are  distinct.  Each  organizes 
itself  on  a  basis  of  relative  independence.  Each  maintains  its 
organization  from  its  own  resources.  The  State  is  under  no 
obligations  to  give  financial  support  to  the  institutions  of  religion* 
A  Church  is  not  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  civil 
authority  either  to  effect  an  organization  or  to  modify  it.  The 
Church  may  purcha.se  ground,  may  erect  a  house  of  worship, 
collect  money  from  her  members  or  friends,  either  for  her  own 
sapport  or  for  the  support  of  her  charities,  without  question  or 
challenge  from  the  State. 

This  separation  of  the  two  powers  does  not  mean  any  indiffer- 
ence of  the  State  to  the  Church,  much  less  aversion.  The 
relation,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  relation  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship. The  two  powers  are  joined  by  an  ethical  bond.  The 
Church  honors  the  State.  Every  approved  order  of  public 
worship  includes  prayers  for  civil  rulers,  for  the  maintenance  of 
civil  authority,  for  the  perpetuity  of  peace  and  for  restraints 
apon  wickedness.  By  her  teaching,  her  discipline  and  her 
benevolent  activities,  the  Church  relieves  the  sufferings  and  ele- 
vates the  condition  of  the  poor,  promotes  public  morality  and 
supports  the  wholesome  industries  of  our  civilization.  In  turn, 
the  State  honors  religion ;  not  one  branch  of  the  Church  to  the 
exclusion  of  another,  but  the  common  faith  and  the  recognized 
institutions  of  Christianity,  ff  he  use  of  the  oath,  the  observance 
of  Sunday,  the  chaplaincies,  days  of  thanksgiving  proclaimed 
by  Governors  and  Presidents,  all  bear  witness  to  the  reverence 
of  the  Federal  government  and  of  our  State  authorities  for  the 
religion  of  Christ.  In  the  exigencies  of  distress,  as  during  the 
dark  days  of  our  late  Civil  War,  or  whenever  the  occasion  may 
require  it,  the  government  exercises  the  right  to  call  to  its  aid 
the  services  of  eminent  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
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The  rights  of  religion,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, our  courts  of  justice  have  been  unequivocally  affirming* 
No  assembly  of  people  convened  for  religious  purposes  may  be 
molested.  The  privileges  of  public  worship  are  protected  by 
our  statutes ;  and  any  violation  of  these  statutes  our  courts 
punish  with  severe  penalties.  The  mighty  arm  of  civil  law 
upheld  by  judicial  authority  is  the  shield  alike  of  all  classes, 
low  and  high,  rich  and  poor.  Sitting  in  judgment  on  no  relig- 
ious belief,  criticizing  no  rites  of  worship,  calling  no  man  to 
account  for  his  religious  tenets,  and  giving  the  widest  scope  to 
religious  teaching,  to  educational  institutions  and  methods  of 
charity^ — our  courts  defend  all  the  rights  of  religion,  lawfully 
asserted,  under  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. They  recognize  the  right  of  every  religious  body  to 
enact  its  own  laws,  to  enforce  its  own  discipline  and  observe  its 
own  customs.  To  each  and  all  they  accord  a  standing  at  its 
bar ;  they  hear  iill  church  questions  coming  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  decide  them  on  the  basis  of  the  regulations  and  the 
discipline  which  the  parties  at  issue  have  established  for  their 
own  government. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles  which  enter  into  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  religious  freedom,  as  this  idea  has  been  affirmed 
and  gradually  developed  during  the  first  century  of  our  national 
existence.  The  State  is  free  from  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  is  free  from  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  State.  Each  has  its  own  vocation.  Each  moves  in  its 
own  sphere.  The  two  spheres  are  distinct ;  but  not  divorced. 
Though  a  sound  morality  is  inseparable  from  true  religion,  yet 
the  difference  between  religious  belief  and  individual  conduct, 
between  the  worship  of  God  and  social  morality,  is  recognized 
by  both.  The  State  upholds  and  protects  the  free  exercise  of 
religion ;  but  individual  conduct  and  social  morality  are  circum- 
cribed  by  the  civil  law  of  righteousness ;  for  the  State  draws 
the  line  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  between  justice  and 
injustice,  defining  the  liberty  of  action  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  morally  good  and  the  morally  evil.     Their  different 
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interests  are  ethically  inseparable.  The  honor  and  prosperity 
of  the  State^  by  common  consent,  depend  on  the  divine  bless- 
ing, and  on  the  christian  virtue  prevalent  in  all  branches  of 
the  civil  administration.  On  the  other  hand, .  the  security  of 
the  Church  and  the  progress  of  the  christian  religion  depend 
largely  on  the  freedom  and  protection  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

The  progress  of  our  country  in  civil  and  social  affairs  and  the 
progress  of  Christianity  presuppose  reciprocal  sympathy  and 
fidelity.  The  christian  religion  is  the  only  true  foundation  of 
social  and  public  righteousness ;  christian  righteousness  is  the 
onlj  security  of  a  republican  government  and  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Concern  for  her  own  safety  and  the  perpetuity  of  her 
liberties  must  inspire  the  State  with  deferential  respect  for  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  support  afforded  by  the  Church.  In  turn, 
the  Church  needs  the  kind  of  freedom  and  independence  which 
by  her  organic  law  the  Republic  has  secured  to  religion. 

The  educational  question  and  Mormon  polygamy  involve 
some  issues  that  have  not  yet  been  finally  adjusted.  But  the 
adjustment  will  come  with  the  further  legitimate  development 
of  the  American  idea.  If  true  to  the  genius  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  this  progressive  development  will  recognize  the 
civil  sphere  and  the  religious  sphere  as  distinct,  without  array- 
ing either  against  the  other.  It  will  maintain  their  harmony 
and  vital  inter-dependence  without  subjecting  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  to  the  law-making  power  of  the  State,  or  the  recog- 
nized prerogatives  of  the  State  to  the  will  of  any  religious  or- 
ganization. But  the  truths  of  Christianity  common  to  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  will,  as  I  believe,  be  honored 
in  the  school;  and  the  truth  of  monogamy,  the  only  foundation 
of  a  pure  family  and  social  life,  will  be  upheld  and  vindicated 
by  the  educational  training  of  the  Church  and  the  unyielding 
authority  of  the  State.  How  these  ends  may  be  accomplished 
it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  now  to  consider. 

To  the  question  with  which  this  paper  began :  What  is  the 
ideal  relation  between  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian 
State  ?  the  answer  may  now  be  given^  that  the  solution  of  this 
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■ 
irrepressible  problem  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  de-  \ 

yelopment  of  its  principles  actualize  tlie  momentous  truth  an-  i 

nounced  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Constantine,  813,  with  more 
consistency  and  larger  fullness  than  was  ever  declared  or  ex- 
perienced during  fifteen  centuries  of  conflict  and  doubt.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  the  only  land  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  where  Church  and  State  are  both  free,  where  civil  au- 
thority and  ecclesiastical  authority  are  each  relatively  independ- 
ent; yet  the  State  honors  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  honors  the  State,  whilst  each  within  its  own  sphere 
asserts  its  distinctive  prerogatives  and  exerts  its  influence  for 
the  advantage  and  welfare  of  the  other. 

Does  not  the  year  1891,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  first  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  de- 
serve to  be  celebratad  with  thanksgiving  by  the  people  of  these 
United  States  ?  especially  by  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  our  favored  land  who  are  enjoying  the  civil  freedom 
and  civil  protection  which  by  all  monarchies  and  all  republics 
were  denied  to  the  christian  religion  for  eighteen  centuries  ? 
To  say  the  least,  next  to  1776,  as  to  momentous  significance  for 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  interests  of  Christianity,  stands  in 
the  annals  of  American  history  the  year  1791. 


VI. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  VISIBLE 

CHURCH,  AND  THE  RE-UNION  OF 

THE  CHURCHES. 

BT   RBV.   0.   R.   LANE,  PH.D. 

The  Gharch,  viewed  as  to  its  essential  nature,  is  composed  of 
all  who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ. 

The  faith  which  unites  to  Christ,  while  it  is  itself  invisible,  is 
made  manifest  by  its  fruits.  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;  Lot,  in 
seeing  and  hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  the  unlawful  deeds  of  the  ungodly ;  Abraham  was  will- 
ing to  offer  in  sacrifice  even  the  child  of  promise ;  Moses  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  and  Paul  was  ready, 
not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  such  ways,  faith  in  Christ  naturally  makes  itself  known, 
and  the  people  of  God  confess  that  they  are  strangers  and  pil- 
grims on  the  earth.  With  reasonable  certainty  they  are  known 
to  as,  but  with  absolute  certainty  they  are  known  only  to  the 
All-seeing  eye  of  God.  Taken  in  this  sense,  therefore,  the 
Church  is  invisible;  but  it  has  pleased  God  that  the  followers  of 
His  Son  should  be  known,  not  only  as  their  obedience  makes 
manifest  their  piety,  but  also  as  a  Body  visibly  separated  from* 
the  world.  All,  therefore,  who  in  the  way  of  God's  appoint- 
ment credibly  profess  to  be  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are 
members  of  the  visible  Church. 

Daring  what  may  be  called  the  Adamic  Dispensation  of  the 
Covenant  of  Orace,  believers  in  Christ  were  visible  by  acts  of 
worship  by  way  of  sacrifice.  Abel  brought,  as  an  offering  to 
the  Lord,  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat  thereof ;  Noah 
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builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  and  took  of  every  clean  beast, 
and  of  every  clean  fowl  and  offered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar ; 
and  Abraham,  in  several  recorded  instances,  worshipped  the 
Lord  by  offering  sacrifices.  But  when  God  made  with  Abraham, 
the  Covenant  recorded  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  visibility  of  the  Church  was  complete,  for  the  people  of  God 
were  then  separated  from  the  world,  not  only  in  the  natural  way 
of  manifesting  faith  by  obedience  and  acts  of  worship  divinely 
appointed,  but  also  by  the  Sacrament  of  Circumcision ;  and 
this  Church,  thus  separated  and  distinguished  from  the  world, 
made  visible  as  an  organization,  is  one  Church.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  the  manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  vital 
principle. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  Church  is  said  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ, 
having,  indeed,  several  members,  but  all  pervaded  by  one  com* 
mon  life.  It  is  one  Family,  one  Household  of  faith,  with  one 
Father  and  one'elJer  Brother,  and  animated  by  one  Spirit,  grow- 
ing up  in  likeness  to  one  Head  and  sharing  in  the  same  inherit- 
ance. It  is  one  Olive-tree.  The  Jew  was  broken  off  and  the 
Gentiles  grafted  in  ;  and  again,  the  Jew,  if  he  continue  not  in 
unbelief,  shall  be  grafted  back  into  his  own,  not  another,  Olive- 
tree.  All,  therefore,  without  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  if 
they  are  in  the  Church,  are  branches  of  the  same  tree,  and  to- 
gether, equally,  they  partake  of  the  same  root  and  fatness. 
They  are  one ;  for  as  one  vital  principle  develops  one  tree,  so 
the  one  life  of  Christ  in  His  people  develops  one  Church — that 
living  Temple  in  which  God  dwells,  and  from  which  He  dis- 
penses His  favors,  thereby  making  known  unto  principalities 
«nd  powers  in  heavenly  places  His  manifold  wisdom  and  grace. 

This  statement  agrees  with  the  present  state  of  the  Jews 
viewed  in  connection  with  their  promised  future  state.  Now, 
the  children  of  Abraham  look  through  the  institutions  of  Moses 
as  through  a  veil  obscuring  sight ;  but  when  they  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away.  Then  through  the  same 
institutions,  no  longer  as  an  obscuration,  but  as  an  aid  to  vision^ 
they  will  see  Christ  the  more  clearly  and  recognize  Him  the 
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more  confidently  as  the  Hope  of  Israel.  With  this  yiew  also 
agrees  the  admission  made  bj  the  Apostle  Paul  when  confront- 
ing bis  represented  nation,  before  the  Roman  authorities.  After 
defending  himself  against  the  specific  charges  made  against  him^ 
he  adds :  *'  Tliis  confess  I  to  thee,  that  after  the  Way  which  they 
call  schism,  so  I  worship  the  paternal  Ood,  believing  all,  name- 
ly, those  things  according  to  the  law,  and  those  things  written 
in  the  prophets."  To  the  same  purport  the  same  apostle  writes 
to  the  Church  at  Philippi :  *'  Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil- 
workers,  beware  of  the  Concision,  for  we  are  the  Circumcision, 
'the  divinely-appointed,  historic,  unchallenged,  visible  Church,' 
which  worship  God  in  the  Spirit  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh." 

The  visible  Church,  therefore,  is  one  as  the  outward  form  of 
the  same  inward  life. 

Secondly.  The  visible  Church  is  one,  because  the  condition  of 
membership  in  it  is  ovdr  the  same,  namely,  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Saving  faith  is  the  very  thing  professed,  and  as  far  as  it  does 
not  exist,  the  society  is  not  a  Church.  An  association  may 
contain  all  moral  excellence,  but  without  the  grace  of  Christ  it 
is  not  a  Church.  It  may  have  for  its  object  the  most  noble 
ends,  and  seek  them  by  the  most  laudable  means ;  it  may  teach 
the  ignorant,  clothe  the  naked,  care  for  the  sick  and  bury  the 
dead ;  its  organization  may  be  complete  and  its  visibility  as  the 
shining  light ;  but  without  faith  in  Christ  as  the  professed 
ground  of  membership  it  is  not  a  Church,  nor  yet  with  faith  is 
it  a  Church,  unless  the  faith  is  professed  in  God's  appointed 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  faith  may  be  professed  in  the  most 
regular.  Scriptural  way,  yet  if  the  faith  professed  does  not  iu 
fact  exist,  it  is  a  mere  shell,  a  delusion  or  a  fraud,  destitute  of 
the  principle  of  life ;  no  more  a  Church  than  a  body  without  a 
soul  is  a  human  being.  Faith,  the  formative  principle,  is,  of 
CQurse,  essential ;  and  it  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  the  same  as  to 
its  origin — ^a  divine  gift ;  the  same  in  its  nature — ^taking  Christ 
for  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption ; 
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it  is  directed  by  the  same  rule — the  Scriptures ;  guided  to  the 
same  end — obedience;  and  it  secures  the  same  reward — an 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  visible  Church  is  one. 

Thirdly.  The  visible  Church  is  one,  because  it  is  separated 
from  the  world — that  is  to  say,  it  is  made  visible  by  the  same 
distinguishing  marks  or  Sacraments.  The  Sacraments,  or  Seals 
of  the  Covenant  of  Orace,  and  the  symbols  of  its  promises  are 
Circumcision  and  the  Passover,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
and  they  are  the  same  respectively  because  they  represent  the 
same  truths  in  diiferent  aspects  and  with  different  adjuncts. 
Circumcision  and  Baptism  both  assume  that  human  nature  is 
corrupt  and  must  be  purified,  while  Baptism  points  more  directly 
to  the  efficient  agent  in  the  work  of  purification — the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  truth  is  the  same,  and  it  is  only  the  form  of  the  language 
that  varies  in  setting  forth  duties,  warnings  and  promises :  ^'  Be- 
hold, the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy 
God ;  the  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  is.  Only  the  Lord  had 
a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  He  chose  their  seed 
after  them,  even  you  above  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  Cir- 
cumcise, therefore,  the  foreskins  of  your  heart  and  be  no  more 
stiff-necked.  Break  up  your  fallow-ground  and  sow  not  among 
thorns.  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord  and  take  away  the 
foreskins  of  your  heart."  Upon  repentance,  the  promise  is. 
The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  If  then,  namely,  when 
in  captivity,  their  uncircumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they 
then  accept  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity,  then  will  I  remem- 
ber my  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac, 
and  also  my  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I  remember,  and  I 
will  remember  the  land. 

Circumcision,  of  itself,  made  the  subject  of  it  a  Jew  outwardly, 
and  it  entitled  him  to  the  use  of  all  the  external  means  of  grace, 
and  it  secured  to  him  all  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Covenant, 
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jost  as  profession  now  makes  a  man  a  member  of  the  visible 
Charch  and  entitles  him  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
external  organization,  but  it  also  had  a  signification  far  more 
important.  It  implied  repentance.  It  was  a  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  and  this  is  all  any  sacrament  can  be.  He  there- 
fore is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  cir- 
cumcision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which 
is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of 
God.  More  than  this  Baptism  cannot  be,  nor  can  it  be  anything 
maeh  different,  for  it  saves  us,  not  by  the  putting  away  of  the 
filthiness  of  the  flesh,  but  because  it,  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
signified  by  it,  enables  its  subject  to  war  a  good  warfare  and  to 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 

With  regard  to  the  Passover  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  two 
important  common  elements  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commemora- 
tion of  two  great  deliverances,  the  one  from  temporal  and  the  other 
from  spiritual  evils,  the  one  typical  of  the  other,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  substitution,  the  first-born  of  Egypt  in  the 
place  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  place,  bearing 
our  sins,  enduring  their  punishment  and  thus  carrying  them 
away.  For  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us — in  our 
place  and  in  order  to  our  deliverance ;  for  without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission. 

The  visible  Church,  therefore,  is  one,  because  it  is  made  visi- 
ble by  Sacraments  expressive  of  the  same  essential  truths  of 
salvation:  namely,  assuming  that  all  men,  Jew  and  Gentile,  are 
both  sinful  and  guilty,  they  teach  that  sinfulness  must  be  taken 
away  immediately  by  repentance,  efficiently  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  guilt  must  be  expiated  by  the  death  of  a  substitute. 
For  oar  life  is  forfeited,  and  it  must  be  redeemed  with  life. 
These  truths  symbolized  are  the  very  line  which  separates  the 
Church  from  the  world  and  makes  it,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
one  body,  not  several. 

Fourthly.  The  visible  Church  is  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
promised  by  covenant,  the  same  blessing.    Now  the  Lord  had 
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said  unto  Abram,  '^  Qet  thee  oat  of  thj  country  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  anto  a  land  that  I  will 
show  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will 
bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  bless* 
ing,  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee,  and  in  thee  shall  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed." 

After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  in 
a  vision  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram,  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy  ex* 
ceeding  great  reward.  And  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him  saying,  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir^  but  he  that  shall 
come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir.  And 
he  brought  him  forth  abroad  and  said,  Look  now  toward  heayen 
and  tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them.  And  he  said 
unto  him,  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  And  he  believed  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  confirmed  the 
promise  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  faith  of  Abram  on  the  other, 
by  a  sacrifice. 

Again,  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  (Self- 
sufficient)  God,  walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect.  And  I 
will  make  a  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  will  multiply 
thee  exceedingly.  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face,  and  God  talked 
with  him  saying.  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  tbee 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations.  Neither  shall  thy 
name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abra. 
ham,  for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee.  And  I 
will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I  will  make  nations  of 
thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee.  And  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  between  thee  and  me,  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their 
generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to 
thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  and 
all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession,  and  I  will 
be  their  God.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Thou  shalt  keep 
my  covenant,  therefore,  thou  and  thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their 
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generations.  This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  between 
me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee.  Every  man-child  among 
yon  shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of 
your  foreskin,  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you." 

In  virtue  of  this  covenant  God  remembered  His  people  in 
Egypt,  and  brought  them  out  with  a  high  hand.  He  gave 
them  the  Sacrament  of  the  Passover,  in  which  redemption  by 
purchase  was  the  prominent  idea,  and  at  Mount  Sinai  formed 
them  into  a  distinct  nation,  separated  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  by  institutions  pointing  directly  to  a  great  High 
Priest,  who  would^  by  one  offering,  forever  perfect  them  who 
are  sanctified. 

In  all  these  different  covenants,  or  different  forms  of  the  same 
covenant,  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  were  intermingled. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  promise  of  everlasting  life  by 
grace,  through  faith,  as  distinguished  from  the  merit  acquired 
by  works,  and  on  the  other,  the  promise  of  divine  protection 
throughout  all  their  generations  and  the  land  of  Canaan  for  their 
temporal  inheritance,  the  principle  and  the  promise  being  then 
as  now — Godliness  is  profitable  in  all  things,  having  the  pl*om- 
ise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

From  this  peculiar  condition  of  things,  in  which  the  Church 
and  the  State  were  one,  the  Church  being  a  civil  institution, 
and  the  State  essentially  religious,  arose,  in  after  ages,  the  great 
mistake  of  the  covenant  people.  They  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween temporal  and  spiritual  blessings,  holding  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  one  infallibly  secured  the  other,  thus  making  the 
same  mistake  sometimes  made  in  our  day,  namely,  that  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  Church  are  commensurate,  and  therefore  those 
who  are  in  the  visible  Church  are  for  that  reason  in  the  invisi- 
ble also,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  are  not  in  the 
visible  Church  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  Church  of  the  first-born  that  are  written  in  heaven. 
This  was  a  capital  point  between  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Jewish  Church  on  the 
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other,  each  party  claiming  to  be  in  true  succession  from  Abra- 
ham, and  heirs  according  to  the  promise,  and  each  party  admit- 
ting that  those  who  were  not  Abraham's  seed,  in  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  words,  were  in  schism,  not  against  the  or- 
ganization, for  in  that  both  were  formally  included,  but  in 
schism  against  the  general  principles,  and  therefore  separated 
from  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges  of  Jehovah's  Coven- 
ant, that  is,  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  essential  thing  was  not  the  external  organization  but  the 
internal  spirit,  not  the  works  of  the  flesh,  but  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  found  in  the  individual  members. 

In  explaining  to  the  Gentiles  the  provisions  of  these  Cove- 
nants, the  Apostle  Paul  says:  Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed 
were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not.  And  unto  seeds,  as  of 
many ;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ,  And 
this  I  say,  that  the  Covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  God 
in  Christ,  the  Law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
afterward  cannot  disannul  that  it  should  make  the  promise 
of  none  effect.  For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  Law,  it  is 
no  more  of  promise ;  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  pro- 
mise. From  this  position  the  inference  is :  If  ye  be  Christ's, 
then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed  and  heirs  according  to  the 
promise.  To  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  therefore,  and  to 
belong  to  Christ — to  be  a  child  of  Abraham,  circumcised  or 
uncircumcised,  and  to  be  a  child  of  God,  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

To  the  same  purpose  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Romans  : 
Cometh  then  this  blessedness,  namely,  righteousness  imputed 
by  means  of  faith  without  works,  upon  the  circumcision  only, 
or  upon  the  uncircumcision  also  ?  For  we  say  that  faith  was 
reckoned  to  Abraham  for  (in  order  to)  righteousness.  How 
then  was  it  reckoned  ?  When  he  was  in  circumcision  or  in  un- 
circumcision ?  Not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision. 
And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  faith,  which  ho  had,  yet  being  uncircumcised : 
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that  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though 
they  be  not  circamcised. 

The  same  truth  in  still  another  form  is  :  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us :  for  it 
is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree :  that 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
through  faith. 

The  specific  effect,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  regard 
to  this  form  of  the  Covenant  is  that  the  national  peculiarities  were 
stricken  off,  and  the  Covenant  with  Abraham  is  restored  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  first  given  in  all  its  generality,  namely, 
that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations,  or  more  radically  still,  all  the 
families  of  the  earth,  should  be  blessed.  These  truths,  there- 
fore, the  Jewish  church  held,  not  as  a  peculium^  as  they  came  to 
regard  them,  but  to  be  preserved  until  the  promised  Seed 
should  come ;  and  these  same  truths  we  now  hold,  not  simply 
for  our  own  benefit,  but,  in  trust,  in  order  to  their  dissemina- 
tion among  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  Christian  Church,  therefore,  is  not  the  successor  of  the 
Jewish,  but  identical  with  it.  The  yoke  of  bondage  is  stricken 
off,  and  the  Covenant  is  thereby  restored  to  all  its  original  full- 
ness of  blessing  and  freeness  of  promise.  Just  those  blessings, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  followers  of  Christ  now  that  belonged 
to  Abraham ;  and  to  Abraham  G-od  said :  I  will  be  a  God  to 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  In  this  Covenant  the  children 
were  included.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  the  children  of 
believers  are  visibly  in  the  Covenant,  is  not  a  doctrine  Jewish 
in  its  origin,  nor  was  it  a  national  peculiarity  or  prerogative ; 
but  it  is  a  part  of  that  Gospel  which  was  preached  unto 
Abraham  long  before  the  Law  was  given,  or  Israel  as  a  nation 
existed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  a  complete  definition  of  the 
visible  Church  as  it  now  exists,  this  element  must  be  added.  It 
consists,  therefore,  of  all  those  throughout  the  whole  world  who 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their  children.  This  last 
provision  does  not,  indeed,  belong  to  the  definition  as  an  element 
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necessary  to  its  existence,  bat  it  does  belong  to  it  as  a  gracious 
provision  of  its  Divine  constitation.  For  a  Charch  can  be^  and 
has  been,  formed  of  those  who  have  no  children,  and  if  all  the 
children  of  any  particular  Church  were  cut  off  by  disease  or 
accident,  the  essential  nature  and  existence  of  that  Charch 
would  not  be  affected.  Indeed,  if  all  the  officers  of  any  partic- 
ular Church  were  to  perish  in  some  great  calamity,  the  Church 
itself  would  survive.  Therefore,  because  the  visible  Church  is 
the  outward  form  of  the  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood  ; 
because  the  terms  of  membership  in  it  are  everywhere  and 
always  the  same,  and  the  line  which  separates  it  from  the  world 
is  the  same  sacraments ;  and  also  because  the  blessings  promised 
to  it  are  secured  by  the  same  Covenant, — for  these  reasons  and  to 
this  extent,  all  the  professed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
are  one. 

Fifthly.  With  regard  to  the  external  union  of  all  existing 
Churches  into  one  body,  it  is  to  be  noted  :  1st.  That  the  real, 
essential  unity  of  the  Church,  viewed  as  the  outward  expression 
of  the  life  of  Christ  within  it,  is  independent  of  any  particular 
form  of  organization.  It  has  existed  without  Sacraments,  with 
one  Sacrament  and  with  two.  It  had  one  form,  a  family  insti- 
tution^  during  the  patriarchal  state ;  another,  a  national  instita- 
tion,  co-ordinate  with  the  State,  during  the  Levitical  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  still  another  entirely  separated  from  the  State  in  the 
cities  and  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  during  the  time 
embraced  in  the  history  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  onward  to  the  close  of  the  canons  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  all  these  Churches  there  was  only  one  flock,  separated 
into  many  folds  by  reason  of  race,  language,  and  the  physical 
barriers  of  oceans,  deserts  and  mountains ;  many,  yet  one  and  all 
equal,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Divine  presence  was  in,  and 
the  Divine  blessing  rested  on,  and  the  Divine  care  was  over  all. 

2d.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  sought  is  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  not  uniformity  in  the  Church,  which  are 
very  different  things ;  the  one  is  precious,  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  the  other  worthless.     For  it  can 
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biDd  together  the  Pharisee  and  the  Saddacee.  It  spreads  the 
ample  folds  of  its  garment  over  the  Jesuit  and  the  Jansenist 
equally  and  indifferently.  It  includes  the  Oallican  and  the 
Ultra-montanist ;  those  who  stand  up  for,  and  those  who  stand 
against  the  Apostolical  succession  and  the  grace-giving  power 
of  the  Sacraments. 

Such  can  ohserve  the  same  ritual,  say  daily  the  same  prayers, 
and  yet  be  unbound  by  the  bond  of  peace ;  but  as  the  body 
without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  uniformity  without  unity  is  dead 
also.  It  is  worse  than  dead.  It  is  life  counterfeited  by 
machinery,  a  mere  automaton.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
profess  Christ  by  making  manifest  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  in 
their  lives  as  individuals,  and  sacramentally  as  an  organization, 
have  by  God's  Covenant  Abraham's  reward,  and  transmit  to 
their  seed  after  them  the  same  precious  promises.  All  such, 
being  many,  are  one  body.  They  have  all  been  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit.  They  may  be  as  diverse  as  the  colors  in  the 
bow  of  promise,  but  they  are  one  as  the  elements  of  the  clear 
white  light.  In  form  they  are  many  and  diverse,  but  in  origin, 
nature  and  destiny  they  are  one. 

The  manifested  Presence,  therefore,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
every  branch  of  the  visible  Church  or  in  any  particular  congre- 
gation of  believers,  convincing  of  sin  and  giving  peace  to  the 
troubled  conscience  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  this  Seal  of 
God,  which  can  be  neither  counterfeited  nor  denied,  designates 
a  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  dwelling-place  of  God, 
and  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
fire  designated  the  theocratic  nation.  That  organization, 
therefore,  whatever  its  form  or  history,  to  which  this  Divine 
Seal  is  attached,  is  in  communion  with  God,  the  object  of  His 
love  and  care,  whatever  way  it  may  be  isolated  from  those  who 
glory  in  uniformity  and  maintain  it  at  the  expense  of  real, 
living  unity. 

This  unity  of  the  Spirit,  as  far  as  it  is  made  manifest,  is  so 
far  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord :  Neither  pray  1  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
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their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  are  in 
me  and  1  in  thee^  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me.  And  the  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them  ;  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one :  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know  that 
thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast  loved  me. 
For  the  world  is  sharp-sighted  enough  to  discern  real  unity  in 
outward  diversity,  and  real  diversity  in  outward  uniformity. 

Sixthly.  With  regard  to  the  practical  work  of  reforming  the 
actually  existing  churches  into  one,  it  is  plain,  1st,  That  pre- 
vious agreement  as  to  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  Duty  is  essential. 
For  as  long  as  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
Rule  is,  there  can  be  no  agreement  as  to  what  it  teaches  in  re- 
gard either  to  what  is  essential,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  church,  and  on  the  other,  to  its  well-being.  From 
this  it  follows  that,  as  the  case  now  stands,  all  efforts  to  unite 
the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches  on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestant 
Churches  on  the  other,  into  one  Church  are  simply  useless.  They 
must  fail,  because  therein  no  principle  of  union  common  to  both 
parties.  For  a  Church  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there- 
fore infallible,  can  neither  make  proposals  to  nor  receive  pre  • 
posals  from  those  who  hold  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  and 
the  infallible  Rule.  The  very  Rule  of  Faith  and  Duty,  there- 
fore, as  held  by  each  party,  is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  union 
between  the  parties.  Indeed,  until  the  question  in  regard  to 
the  authoritative  Rule  is  settled,  it  remains  in  doubt,  as  between 
the  parties,  whether  union  is  a  duty  binding  on  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ,  or  in  what  form  and  on  what  terms  union 
is  even  desirable. 

2dly.  There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  wherefore 
some  Churches  now  standing  aloof  from  each  other  should  not 
form  a  union,  within  certain  limits,  by  treaty  ;  each  one,  for 
example,  obliging  iiself  to  keep  away  from  a  field  already  fully- 
occupied  by  one  of  the  others.  This  would  show  a  real  unity 
of  purpose,  of  which  the  world  could  not  but  take  notice,  a 
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union  that  woald  prove  that  these  charchea^  how  much  soever 
they  may  differ  from  each  other,  love  Christ  and  regard  the 
salvation  of  the  lost  more  than  they  love  and  regard  denomina- 
tion or  party  ;  and  also  that  they  value  their  peculiarities  less 
than  they  value  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom.  In  order  to 
sach  a  union,  only  those  truths  symbolized  in  the  Sacraments 
and  those  other  truths  admitted  by  common  consent  to  be  in- 
separably connected  with  them  are  necessary. 

It  is  plain,  also,  that  a  union  by  treaty  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  exist  only  among  such  Churches  as  regard  each  other  as 
equals;  not  between  a  Church  and  a  Conventicle  ;  that  is,  it 
cannot  exist  between  those  who  assume  that  they  are  right,  and 
therefore,  that  all  who  are  separated  from  them  are  for  that 
reason  in  schism,  in  rebellion  against  God.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  there  can  be  no  other  union  than  the  union  of  sub- 
mission. In  order  to  a  treaty-union  among  Churches  that  ac- 
knowledge each  other  as  such,  no  one  party  can  demand  of  the 
others  or  receive  less,  as  a  basis,  than  the  truth  symbolized  in 
the  Sacraments  by  which  Qod  has  visibly  separated  His  Church 
from  the  world.  The  Sacraments,  therefore,  of  Circumcision 
and  the  Passover,  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  must  be 
discussed  as  to  their  nature  and  benefits,  until  some  good  degree 
of  unanimity  in  opinion  is  arrived  at,  before  any  real  progress 
toward  an  external  union  worth  having  can  be  made.  For  if 
the  Churches  now  organically  separated  are  not  drawn  towards 
each  other  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  springing  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  their  apparent  unity 
will,  in  fact,  be  only  such  uniformity  as  will  disprove,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  the  allegation  the  Father  sent  His  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  The  union,  therefore,  whether  in 
Christian  fellowship,  in  purpose  or  organic,  for  which  our  Lord 
prayed,  must  be  a  growth  nurtured  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  a  growth  unto  Christ  and,  therefore,  towards  each 
other.  Such  a  union,  having  such  an  origin  and  such  an  object, 
cannot  but,  in  the  end,  lead  to  the  unity  of  organization,  the 
ideal  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly  condition  as  a  witness  for  Christ. 
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3dly.  There  appears  uo  sufficient  reason  wherefore  some 
churches  should  not  proceed  at  once  to  consider  and  to  form  an 
organic  union^  namely^  those  churches,  for  example,  which  glory 
in  calling  themselves  Presbyterian  and  Methodists.  They 
agree  among  themselves  respectively  in  regard  both  to  their 
doctrinal  standards  and  their  views  of  Church  government, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  this  real  union 
in  opinion  should  not  express  itself  by  unity  in  organization. 

Seventhly.  Heretofore  it  has  assumed  that  the  union  for 
which  our  Lord  prayed  is  an  external  union.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  true.  For  it  is  plain  that  the  end,  con- 
vincing the  world  of  Christ's  divine  mission,  can  be  secured  by 
another  kind  of  unity.  There  may  be,  for  example,  such  a 
oneness  of  the  truth  held,  of  the  purposes  entertained,  of  the 
means  used  and  of  the  spirit  manifested  as  would  secure  the 
end,  at  least  as  far  as  we  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

But  if  the  union  prayed  for  is  organic,  then  of  course  there 
must  be  officers  to  administer  its  affairs ;  and  then,  as  among 
Protestants,  there  can  be  in  the  united  Church  no  officer  not 
provided  for  in  the  Scriptures  and  proved  by  the  Scriptures 
alone,  not  by  the  Scriptures  supplemented  by  early  Christian 
writers  and  fortified  by  the  ancient  Canons ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  safe  to  predict  anything  of  the  future  by  the  study 
of  the  past,  then  it  is  as  certain  as  any  uncertain  thing  can  be 
that  the  office  of  elder  will  be  found  in  the  reunited  Church  of 
the  future.  For,  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  during  that 
transition  period  in  which  the  Church  passed  from  its  Patriarchal 
state  into  a  National  institution,  it  runs  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church  as  far  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
was  an  established  and  a  well-known  institution  in  Egypt ;  for 
Moses,  although  he  bore  a  divine  commission  and  was  clothed 
with  miraculous  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  his  demands, 
was  directed  to  take  the  elders  with  him  when  he  went  in  to 
speak  unto  Pharaoh.  From  this  time  forward  the  elders  are 
found  in  the  Church  everywhere  and  always  until  the  close  of 
its  history  as  given  in  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  Desert,  during 
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the  conquest,  nnder  the  judges  and  under  the  kings,  in  Babylon 
and  after  Restoration  ;  and  when  the  History  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  opens,  the  elders  appear  again  and  take  part  in 
those  last  fearful  acts  by  which  the  children  of  Abraham  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  blessings  of  Jehovah's  covenant.  They 
were  present  when  the  Dispensation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
put  on  its  present  form  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  they  con- 
tinue in  the  Church  until  the  inspired  History  closes.  The 
office  of  elder,  therefore,  introduced  into  the  Church  before  its 
organization  was  completed  by  the  Sacrament  of  the  Passover, 
is  the  only  office  that  belongs  to  all  the  forms  of  organization 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  separate  His  own  people  from 
the  world.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can 
go,  as  if  this  office  will  continue  as  long  as  the  church  has  any 
organic  existence  on  the  earth ;  and  in  Heaven,  the  Apostle 
John  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  distinguished  both  from  the 
four  living  creatures  and  also  from  the  great  multitude  of  the 
redeemed.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  God,  when  He  introduced 
the  office  of  elder  into  His  Church,  intended  it  to  be  permanent. 


VIL 

THE  CHURCH  QUESTION  PRACTICALLY  CON- 
SIDERED. 

BY  REV.   TnSODORB  APPBL,   D.D., 
ZancaaUr,  Pa. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1844  Dr.  D*Aubigne  said  that  '^  the 
Church  is  every  day  becoming  the  greatest,  the  most  exciting 
question/'  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Schaff,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  carrying  with  him  as  he  did  the  latest 
and  the  best  results  of  the  Evangelical  theology  of  Germany, 
informed  us  very  emphatically  that  "  the  main  question  of  our 
time  is  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to 
the  world  and  to  single  Christians."  In  his  inaugural  address, 
the  Principle  of  Protestantism,  he  made  an  able  and  earnest 
contribution  towards  its  solution.  Subsequently  it  was  dis- 
cussed extensively,  earnestly,  and  perhaps  more  profoundly,  in 
this  Review  than  in  any  other  periodical  in  the  country. 

We  do  not  ourselves  regard  the  question,  in  itself  considered, 
as  the  greatest  or  the  most  important  in  our  times.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  part,  and  essentially  so,  of  a  still  more  comprehensive 
and  vital  question,  which  has  been  such  in  all  ages,  and  is 
especially  primary  in  the  nineteenth  century.  What  do  ye 
think  of  Christ  7  precedes  and  includes  the  other,  What  do  ye 
think  of  the  Church  7  The  two  are  inseparable.  Christ  with- 
out His  Church  is  an  abstraction  :  the  Church  without  Christ 
as  its  head  is  a  mass  of  corrupt  humanity,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  disintegrate  on  account  of  its  own  inherent  weakness. 

In  our  day  Christianity  has  been  assaulted  at  all  of  what  are 
regarded  as  its  vulnerable  points,  and  the  enemy,  under  the 
imagination  that  he  has  captured  the  outposts,  the  Church,  its 
98 
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creeds  and  its  theologies^  tries  now  to  rush  into  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Christian  faith,  and  attempts  to  attack  Christ 
Himself  on  His  throne  of  glory.  It  is  on  some  accounts  no 
doubt  well  that  it  is  so,  because  it  is  here  that  the  groat  and 
decisive  battle  is  to  be  fought.  Let  it  go  on.  Believers  have 
DO  cause  to  fear  as  it  regards  the  result. 

Victory  at  this  point,  bringing  out  into  broad  daylight  cor- 
rect views  of  the  person  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  must  neces- 
sarily throw  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  into  confusion  and  dismay. 
At  the  same  time  it  strengthens  all  other  points  of  defence  on 
the  outskirts  and  frontiers  of  the  Christian  empire.  In  pro- 
portion as  He  is  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be  the  head  or 
central  person  of  the  Church,  it  must  grow  more  and  more 
iuto  His  likeness;  and  with  the  light  streaming  from  His  per- 
son, the  building  must  rise,  assume  the  proportions,  the  sym- 
metry, the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  heavenly  ideal  or  plan. 
Human  builders  and  master-builders,  pervaded  with  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  Oreat  Architect,  will  continue  the  work  in 
storm  and  sunshine  until  the  dome  is  completed,  and  the  cap- 
stone is  laid  amidst  shouting  and  rejoicing.  It  is  in  this  way^as 
wo  conceive,  that  the  great  Church  Question  is  to  be  answered. 
Id  this  connection  it  is  vital  and  all  important. 

Hitherto,  as  discussed  in  this  periodical,  the  subject  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  most  of  the 
articles  have  been  of  a  theoretical  character,  *  all  of  which  is 
right  and  proper  in  its  place.  But  this  method  has  its  dis- 
advantages, its  drawbacks,  as  well  as  its  advantages.  It  often 
leads  to  misapprehension  or  misconception,  and  different  per- 
sons, occupying  different  standpoints  of  thought  or  feeling, 
may  receive  very  divergent  impressions  of  what  the  theory  is 
actually  intended  to  inculcate.  It  is  a  diflSculty  that  inheres 
in  all  philosophy.  A  system  springs  up,  proceeding  perhaps 
from  an  honest  belief  in  Christianity;  but  sooner  or  later  it  is 
made  to  teach  skepticism  or  infidelity.  What  would  Mr.  Locke 
say  of  the  use  which  Mr.  Hume  made  of  his  philosophy,  if  he 
were  to  appear  again  on  the  sea  of  speculation  i 
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At  the  present  time  the  Church  Question  comes  up,  to  some 
of  our  readers  at  least,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  something  prae* 
tical.  It  is  proposed  that  the  two  Reformed  Churches  of  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  origin  in  this  country  should  unite,  or  at  least 
come  into  some  closer  union.  The  subject  has  met  with  favor, 
and^  as  we  understand,  measures  of  some  kind  have  been 
adopted  to  bring  about  the  contemplated  union  of  the  churches. 
It  looks  towards  the  unification  of  two  religious  bodies,  which 
have  always  been  regarded  as  closely  related,  as  nearly  kin  to 
each  other, — in  fact,  next  kinsmen. 

The  problem  now,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  practical  one,  and  it 
is  right  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  its  practical  bearings.  It, 
however,  involves  fundamentally  profound  principles ;  and,  as 
it  looks  not  only  to  a  greater  union  of  two,  but,  in  the  end,  of 
all  Evangelical  denominations,  and  derives  much  of  its  force 
from  the  prospect  of  such  a  general  unification,  it  seems  proper 
that  the  general  no  less  than  the  particular  question  should  be 
considered — the  one  in  the  light  of  the  other,  which  can  be 
done  in  a  practical  way,  just  as  it  should  be. 

All  church  union,  as  it  seems  to  us,  should  in  some  sense  of 
the  term  be  arganicy — that  is,  the  bodies  united  should  have  a 
common  life,  so  that  they  may  unfold  their  strength  from  with- 
in and  not  from  without.  This  evidently  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Saviour's  prayer  that  His  disciples  might  all  be  one,  even  as 
He  and  the  Father  are  one.  Anything  short  of  this  would  be 
simply  an  aggregation,  a  league,  an  alliance  or  confederation* 
brought  together  for  some  temporary  purpose,  prompted  mainly, 
it  may  bci  by  the  prospect  of  some  mutual  advantages  that 
may  be  realised  by  the  proposed  closer  union  or  concert  of 
action,  ending,  probably,  in  the  absorption  or  disintegration  of 
some  of  its  members.  Such  unions  are  no  truthful  unions  at 
all ;  they  are  only  diversity,  which  lack  the  principle  or  inform- 
ing spirit  that  is  to  bring  about  unity.  Generally,  as  ezp^i- 
ence  goes  to  shoWi  they  do  not  last  long.  They  resemble  some- 
what the  leagues  or  alliances  of  the  old  Scottish  clans,  whioh 
sometimes,  under  a  special  impulse,  were  wont  to  flow  together 
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all  of  a  sudden^  so  as  to  form  a  mighty  mountain  torrent;  but 
as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  they  did  not  hold  together  long  enough 
to  accomplish  any  yery  important  or  prominent  results.  Each 
tribe  had  its  centre  in  itself,  without  any  more  general  centre 
beyond  itself.  In  this  country,  for  some  time  after  the  Revo- 
lotion,  the  thirteen  colonies,  which  had  all  been  declared  sove- 
reign States  by  the  mother  country,  formed  at  first  a  Confeder« 
ation,  which  was  a  loose  kind  of  union,  for  mutual  advantage 
and  defence ;  but  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  day,  who  had 
a  clear  conception  of  what  the  situation  required,  pronounced 
it  a  mere  ^'  rope  of  sand.'' 

About  forty  years  ago  two  very  respectable  denominations, 
whose  names  we  need  not  here  mention,  formed  one  of  these 
external  unions,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  attended  with 
nsefal  results  in  the  future.  A  mutual  kind  feeling  had  per- 
vaded both  bodies  during  all  their  previous  intercourse,  and 
they  were  in  most  respects  closely  allied  in  their  history  and 
denominational  life.  Many  persons  thought  well  of  it,  and 
predicted  that  it  would  end  in  a  happy  marriage  or  organic 
unity.  But  it  did  not  work  well  nor  last  long.  The  two  sides 
had  scarcely  come  together  so  as  to  form  each  other's  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  before  they  flew  apart  with  an  intense 
rebound,  and  for  a  time  interrupted  the  pleasant  harmony 
which  had  existed  for  a  long  time  previously.  The  reaction 
went  so  far  as  to  make  the  fraternal  interchange  of  correspond- 
ing delegates  rather  embarrassing  for  a  number  of  years,  until 
the  one  body  put  on  its  records  serious  charges  against  the 
other  of  having  departed  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  In  reply  the  other  body  expressed  itself  in  rather  plain 
language,  and  asserted  that  the  record  made  by  the  sister 
church  was  not  ^^in  accordance  with  the  actual  facts.'*  After 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  this  collision  between  the  brethren  on 
the  Hudson  and  those  on  the  Susquehanna  had  passed  away, 
they  began  to  love  each  other  again  as  in  the  days  of  yore,  and, 
as  it  seems,  the  feeling  has  been  growing  stronger  during  later 
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jears.     The  union  here  attempted  was  too  abstract.     It  lacked 
in  an  organizing^  centralizing,  principle. 

In  the  next  place,  church  union  should  be  so  far  catholic^ 
fundamental  and  comprehensive  as  to  take  in  all  truly  evangel- 
ical churches,  if  they  desire  it.  If  two  or  three  of  them,  more 
closely  allied  to  each  than  to  others  on  the  outside,  should  form 
a  union  just  for  themselves,  they  might  diminish  the  number  of 
denominations,  or  of  sects,  as  some  persons  would  say,  but  that 
would  not  destroy  the  principle  of  sectism  or  division :  it  would 
rather  intensify  it.  Thas  it  might  appear,  if  all  kinds  of  Bap- 
tists should  coalesce  and  form  one  Baptistic  body ;  and  if,  more- 
over, all  the  Congregationalists,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Epis- 
copalians and  the  Lutherans  should  forget  their  divisions  and 
unite  among  themselves,  so  as  to  form  one  united  body  of  their 
own,  without  any  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  saints,  that  this 
would  constitute  a  vast  stride  towards  Protestant  unity.  But 
such  an  expectation  may  be  fairly  questioned  and  honestly  chal- 
lenged. It  would  involve  an  intensification  of  the  Lutheran^ 
the  Episcopal,  the  Methodistic,  the  Oongregationalistic,  the 
Baptistic  and  the  Presbyterian  principles,  and  the  difficulty 
might  then  be  greater  than  it  was  before.  We  should  have 
large  and  imposing  church  bodies,  and  as  each  would  have 
strong  faith  in  itself  and  be  able  to  exert  a  still  wider  influence, 
taking  human  frailty  into  consideration,  they  might  easily  be  led 
to  have  less  love  and  charity  for  each  other  than  they  have  now 
when  they  are  weaker,  and  are  not  in  a  condition  to  assert 
themselves  as  distinctively,  not  as  much  so,  as  they  might  be 
tempted  to  do,  if  all  their  resources  were  at  their  command. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  disparage  any  of  the  funda- 
mental, underlying,  denominational  principles  just  referred  to. 
We  may  freely  admit  that  they  are  all  relatively  right,  and 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  each  other.  They 
assume  this  character  only  when  they  are  strained  and  main- 
tained in  an  exclusive  and  one-sided  way.  They  have  all 
served  as  organizing  powers  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
individual  denominations,  and  as  the  fruit  has  been  good  we 
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most  admit  they  cannot  necessarily  be  contradictory  to  Scrip- 
ture or  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  In  other  words,  we  say  they  are 
all  good  in  their  place,  and  in  the  connections  in  which  they 
took  their  rise. 

These  principles,  however,  all  lose  their  character  of  truth- 
fulness when  they  are  brought  forward  as  the  foundation  on 
which  the  one  true,  Catholic,  Evangelical  Church  is  to  be  built. 
Then  they  become  sectarian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term — im- 
pregnated with  the  spirit  of  sect,  which  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

Over  against  this  splicing  together  of  what  might  be  regarded 
as  fragments  of  the  great  Protestant  commonwealth,  we  plead 
for  a  principle  that  will  embrace  them  all,  impart  to  them  unity 
of  life,  and  prepare  them  to  grow  together  in  an  organic  unity,  so 
as  to  strengthen  the  whole,  and  with  it  all  the  members.  This 
is  something  that  is  just  the  converse  of  the  fragmentary  unions 
just  referred  to,  which  strengthen  the  parts  and  weaken  the 
vhole. 

This  principle  of  organic  unity  for  Protestantism  must,  as  we 
look  at  it,  be  sought  in  history,  and  to  find  it  we  must  go  back 
to  its  origin,  when  the  general  movement  started  out  and  then 
began  to  advance  in  two  streams,  running  in  parallel,  or,  at  times, 
it  may  be,  in  opposite  directions.  This  division  of  one  Evan- 
gelical church  into  two  branches,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
both  involved  at  first  as  germs  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  was 
by  no  means  an  unm'itigated  evil.  It  was,  as  it  seems,  a  neces- 
sity of  history,  and  the  interests  of  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  required  it.  Nationality  and  language 
came  in  and  helped  to  separate  not  only  the  Lutherans  from  the 
Reformed,  but  Reformed  from  Reformed, — the  Swiss,  the  German, 
the  Dutch,  the  French,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Reformed  family  of  churches.  These  divisions  have  in 
many  ways  been  overruled  for  good,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
afiirmed  that  by  means  of  all  these  branch  churches  we  have  a 
much  better  and  more  complete  expression  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tianity than  if  they  had  been  of  one  type,  and  had  borne  the 
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same  superscription.  If  that  had  been  German,  Anglican  or 
Scotch  exclusively,  we  most  likely  would  have  the  same  trouble 
as  we  now  have  with  Latin  Christianity.  The  division  into  two, 
and  then  into  various  sub-divisions  preserved  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  the  Church,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  did  in  fact 
advance  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth. 

But  if  this  be  admitted,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  regard  it  as  the  normal  state  of  things  for  the  wide 
expanding  future,  and  especially  in  a  country  such  as  ours.  Our 
life,  political,  social  and  religious,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
one, — that  is,  American, — ^and  we  are  gradually  losing  the  types 
of  Christian  life  which  our  forefathers  brought  with  them  from 
Europe,  without  surrendering  their  substance  or  the  good  which 
is  permanent  in  them  all.  For  the  last  three  hundred  years 
the  tendency  towards  separation  has  been  very  strong,  perhaps 
predominant,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  other  tendency 
should  be  emphasised,  and  be  allowed  to  have  free  course,  so  as 
to  be  glorified.  And  this  return  to  unity  should,  as  we  think, 
eommence  just  at  the  point  where  the  division  took  place  in  the 
beginning  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  households  of 
faith. 

The  union  of  the  two  original  branches  of  the  Reformation 
was  effected  in  Germany  as  far  back  as  the  year  1817.  It  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  prompted  by  political  considerations, 
and  possibly  outward  worldly  power  may  have  been  used  to 
-bring  it  about,  but  the  inner  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficient  to 
•iBhow  that  it  was  due  largely  to  the  piety  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled.  Germany  had 
been  humbled,  brought  down  into  the  dust,  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  nation  should  arise  out  of  the 
dust,  shake  off  its  worldliness  and  unbelief,  and  seek  to  serve 
God  more  faithfully  in  the  future.  The  union  of  the  two  con- 
fessions was  the  result  of  this  longing  for  a  higher  union  with 
Christ  and  a  greater  degree  of  fidelity  in  His  service.  It  was 
resisted  both  on  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  side,  as  is  the  case 
siiU,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  has  accomplished  a  good  work 
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in  reviviDg  a  broader  and  more  Evangelical  faitb,  and  that  the 
union  has  come  to  be  an  historical  fact  of  wide  reaching  and 
permanent  value. 

The  precedent  established  in  the  jFatherland  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  daughter  churches  in  this  country,  and  from 
the  year  1517  onwards,  various  and  earnest  efforts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  bring  about  a  union  here  also.  They 
failed  at  the  time  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  here  to  specify  in  detail ;  but  it  is  proper  to  say  that  they 
carried  with  them  the  sympathies,  the  intelligence  and  support 
of  the  best  men  in  both  denominations.  But  failures  in  the 
past  in  any  truly  good  work  do  not  imply  that  further  efforts 
are  idle  and  nugatory.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  at  this 
time,  when  the  air  is  full  of  ideas  of  a  more  extended  Protest- 
ant unity,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  consider  at  least  the 
question  of  a  union  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed  brethren 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  similar  to  that  which  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  between  them  on  the  other  side. 

Of  course  much  could  be  said  against  the  very  mention  of 
such  a  thought  as  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed ; 
and  it  would  not  require  much  knowledge  of  Church  history  to 
bring  up  a  long  list  of  their  strifes  and  conflicts.  Volumes 
would  not  contain  the  long  array  of  their  Streitigkeiten.  The 
Reformed,  as  he  might  imagine,  could  file  many  true  bills 
against  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Lutherans,  on  the  other  side, 
most  likely  could  bring  in  counter-charges  against  the  Re- 
formed, which  would  balance,  if  they  did  not  entirely  swamp, 
their  charges.  But  admitting  all  these  things  as  a  part  of  the 
dead  past,  over  which  we  may  now  weep  or  smile  according  to 
the  mode  of  mind  in  which  we  may  find  ourselves,  still  we 
maintain,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem  to  some,  that  there 
has  always  been  a  warm  affection  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed.  Friction  and  strife  at  times  between  sisters  does  not 
necessarily  rule  out  an  underlying  warm  affection  between 
them,  and  much  less  can  it  be  so  between  two  sister  churches, 
which  are  built  upon  the  same  historical  foundation.     As  Dr. 
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Bauch  wrote  in  one  of  his  essays^  it  was  just  becaase  these  two 
bodies  had  so  many  points  of  unity  that  they  came  so  often  into 
contact.  Had  there  been  fewer,  or  none  at  ail,  the  probability 
is  that  the  collisions  would  have  been  fewer,  and  certainly  less 
irritating.  In  the  same  article  the  Doctor  went  on  to  speak 
from  his  own  observation  of  the  ciTect  upon  the  people  when 
the  union  between  the  two  bodies  took  place  in  his  own  native 
country  of  Hessia,  as  an  occasion  of  general  rejoicing  in  the 
congregations  on  both  sides,  and  a  general  outbreak  of  love 
and  aifection  among  the  members. 

Every  subject,  according  to  a  trite  remark,  has  two  pides, 
and  so  it  is  with  this  aspect  of  the  question  before  us.  If  it 
can  be  said  of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  that  in  some  in- 
stances they  fought  each  other  rather  fiercely,  it  can  neverthe- 
less be  said  of  them  in  many  more  instances,  How  they  loved 
each  other.  In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  from  the  beginning  they 
worshiped  together  generally  in  peace  in  the  same  church 
buildings,  and  in  some  instances  where  one  denomination 
owned  the  property  it  gave  the  other  equal  legal  rights  in  it, 
so  that  there  might  be  two  pastors  instead  of  one. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  Reformed  Church  (German)  had  in 
some  measure  lost  caste  with  its  sister  Reformed  Churches,  and 
it  looked  as  if  there  were  something  like  a  concerted  movement 
to  compel  her  to  come  to  their  terms  or  to  bring  on  a  general 
disintegration  of  her  membership.  But  during  that  period  of 
anxiety  the  Lutherans  took  no  part  in  what  was  perhaps  too 
sarcastically  called  the  ''  crusa  *e ''  against  us.  In  those  rather 
dark,  tempestuous  days,  the  Lutherans  were  our  best  friends 
both  publicly  and  privately. 

But  some  will  say  that  it  is  all  a  romance  to  suppose  that  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  can  ever  be  brought  together.  It 
may  be  so  for  the  present  decade,  but  it  may  not  bo  so  for  the 
succeeding  decades  of  years  yet  to  come.  The  subject,  there- 
fore, is  worthy  of  consideration  and  prayerful  study.  In  altered 
circumstances,  when  the  necessity  for  the  unity  of  the  churches 
is  more  urgent,  and  when  better  ideas  of  the  nature  of  that 
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nnit;  have  come  to  prevail,  the  failures  of  the  past  may  only 
be  the  stepping-stones  to  success  in  the  future. 

It  may  be,  and  it  may  not  be,  a  question  whether  the  union 
proposed  would  meet  with  favor  in  that  wing  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  lays  the  most  stress  on  its  confessions.  We  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  know  in  what  light  it  would  regard  such 
a  proposition,  whether  in  one  way  or  the  other.  The  subject, 
if  brought  up,  would  no  doubt  receive  earnest  and  profound  at- 
tention. There  would,  however,  probably  bo  less  difficulty,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  in  the  other  wing,  which  is  represented  by  the 
General  Synod,  in  which  the  Melanchthonian  tendency  prevails 
probably  to  a  larger  extent  than  elsewhere.  As  Calvin  and 
Melanchthon  could  shake  hands,  and  agree  substantially  in 
their  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  here  their  disciples 
in  this  western  world  might  do  the  same  thing,  and  rising  above 
mere  names,  inaugurate  a  movement  towards  catholic  unity  for 
which  the  ages  to  come  would  bless  and  thank  them. 

Some  thirty  or  more  years  ago  a  distinguished  Reformed 
theologian  expressed  some  surprise  that  more  account  was  not 
made  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country.  It  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  mere  individual  denomination  among  others  like  it. 
The  same  view  to  a  large  extent  prevails  among  Reformed 
churches  still,  but  as  the  same  writer  then  observed,  Luth- 
eranism  properly  represents  an  entire  hemisphere  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  whilst  all  other  Protestant  denominations  stand 
over  against  it  simply  as  the  other  hemisphere.  Since  Dr. 
Nevin  made  this  declaration  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bership. It  is  numerically  now  one  of  our  largest  Protestant 
denominations,  and  by  its  rapid  increase  annually  from  emigra- 
tion, it  may  not  be  many  years  before  it  becomes  the  strongest 
in  its  list  of  members. 

Most  manifestly  such  a  large  body  of  Evangelical  Christians 
cannot,  or  at  least  should  not,  be  overlooked  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  future  Evangelical  Church  of  America.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  itself  be  insensible  or  indif- 
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ferent  to  the  claims  which  our  common  Evangelical  Christianity 
has  upon  it  to  promote  the  unity  of  Christ's  body,  the  Church, 
in  this  land  of  ours  where,  among  many  Reformed  Churches,  it 
has  taken  root,  and  promises  to  flourish  like  the  palm  planted 
by  the  river  of  water.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  we  believe  the 
Lutherans  would  be  just  as  prompt  and  helpful  as  any  of  the 
Reformed. 

The  point  of  connection  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches  generally  is  our  own,  the  German  Reformed 
Church ;  more  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  denomination,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Congregational- 
ists  or  Methodists.  History,  nationality,  doctrine,  church  life 
or,  as  we  may  say,  FrovidencCi  has  made  it  such,  and,  if  so, 
who  is  there  then  to  gainsay  it  ? 

As  Reformed,  in  our  eiforts  to  promote  the  true  and  lasting 
unity,  let  us  not  inconsiderately  tear  ourselves  away  from  our 
Lutheran  brethren.  It  will  only  tend  to  widen  the  breach  that 
already  exists,  and  deprive  us  of  one  of  the  most  potent  ele- 
ments in  all  Catholic,  Evangelical,  Christian  unity.  To  over- 
look the  Lutheran  element  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  the  true 
unity  of  the  Church,  is  to  count  without  the  host. 

A  mere  union  of  the  two  Reformed  Churches  in  this,  German 
and  Dutch,  would  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  accomplish  any  special, 
permanent  results.  Let,  however,  these  two  churches,  with 
say  the  Reformed  Episcopal  branch,  or  perhaps  some  others, 
come  together  and  unite  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  then  there  would  be  a  good  beginning,  at  least, 
of  what  would  grow  and  take  in  other  denominations  in  the  end, 
until  we  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness.  It  would  involve  a  unity  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  exist  without  diversity,  and  even  to  some  extent  with- 
out antagonisms,  that  would  rather  give  strength  and  awaken 
vitality  in  the  entire  union.  The  doctrinal  basis,  so  far  as  doc- 
trine should  come  in  at  all  as  a  basis,  would  be  a  consensus  of 
the  faith  of  the  two  confessions,  which  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  rest  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Heidelberg 
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Catechism,  which  are  the  oldest^  the  most  oecumenical  and 
Catholic  of  all  the  Protestant  confessions.  Holland,  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  were  the  original  seats  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  if  the  churches  of  those  countries  here  in 
this  land,  where  they  are  losing  more  and  more  of  their  original 
nationalities  and  are  becoming  broader,  because  they  are  more 
American,  could  form  a  union  or  Church-Diet,  a  vast  stride  to- 
wards the  unification  of  all  the  Churches  would  be  made.  It 
might  appear  insignificant  or  unpromising  at  first,  and  perhaps 
not  arrest  any  considerable  attention,  but  that  would  only  be 
so  much  the  better.  The  germ  thus  planted  in  the  right  kind 
of  soil  might  have  more  freedom  to  grow  into  a  wide-spreading 
oak  or  to  a  lofty  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Such  a  union  as  this  must  not  be  manufactured — gekuenstelt — 
in  which  the  parts  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical 
architects  to  be  pruned  and  reduced  to  such  shape  and  form 
that  each  one  may  be  put  into  its  place  so  as  to  fit.  That 
might  show  mechanical  skill,  but  the  result  would  be  a  mechan- 
ism, not  an  organism.  Churches  are  living  things  ;  they  have 
a  thousand  springs,  like  human  bodies,  and  as  such  they  must 
be  treated ;  or  else  all  attempts  at  healing  their  diseases  or  of 
promoting  their  health  will  be  nothing  better  than  ecclesiastical 
quackery. 

The  Evangelical  denominations  of  this  country  are  free,  sov- 
ereign and  independent  bodies,  and  as  such  they  must  enter 
into  ecclesiastical  union  with  one  another.  They  must  come 
with  their  creeds,  their  doctrines,  their  cultus,  their  customs 
and  animating  spirit ;  with  their  strength  and  their  weaknesses, 
just  as  they  are,  and  when  once  they  get  into  the  union  they 
must  be  allowed  to  retain  their  freedom  and  sovereignty  within 
their  own  spheres,  just  as  they  did  before.  In  the  course  of 
time  each  one  would  conform  to  a  higher  animating  principle 
of  unity. 

But  would  there  be  any  unity  among  these  wrangling  sects, 
as  the  cynic  would  say  ?  That  depends  altogether  on  what  we 
mean  by  unity.     It  would  not  be  such  a  unity,  amounting  to 
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uniformity,  such  as  we  witness  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  makes  room  for  only  one  type  of  Christianity — and  that 
not  the  best — to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  some  of  which  at 
least,  we  may  hope,  are  better  than  it  is  itself.  All  true  unity 
requires  and  implies  diversity,  and  the  more  of  the  latter^ 
when  it  is  bound  together  by  one  spirit,  the  better. 

As  in  other  things,  so  here  we  may  learn  from  the  world 
what  constitutes  a  true  union  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  go  far  back  into  the  past,  or  pass  over  to  the  old  world 
to  find  it.  We  have  it  here  in  our  own  land,  before  our 
own  doors,  in  our  political  framework,  of  which  we  are  living 
members,  as  all  would  admit.  Our  original  thirteen  colonies 
were  declared  by  the  mother  country  to  be  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  States.  They,  however,  wisely  formed  a  union, 
and  without  sacrificing  their  freedom  or  their  own  proper  sov- 
ereignty they  became  a  nation  ;  that  is,  one  people.  With  the 
nature  and  strength  of  this  union  we  are  familiar.  In  all  past 
history  we  have  not  such  an  illustration  of  political  union, 
where  the  freedom  and  diversity  of  the  parts  are  so  largely  re- 
spected and  asserted. 

With  such  an  example  of  worldly  wisdom  before  us,  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  practical  solution  of 
church  union.  In  all  ages  the  form  of  church  government 
and  regimen  has  been  taken  largely  from  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  times.  Rothe  shows  this  very  satisfactorily  in  his 
Anfssnge  der  christlichen  Kirche,  When  the  State  is  monar- 
chical in  form,  the  Church  becomes  from  the  pressure  in  the 
case  monarchical  also — pari  passu  ;  when  the  former  assumes 
the  republican  form,  the  latter  must  become  republican,  also — 
quoad  hoe.  If  there  had  been  no  Emperors  at  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople or  in  Germany  in  the  olden  times,  most  probably  there 
.would  have  been  neither  Popes  nor  Patriarchs.  The  one  was  an 
apparent  necessity  involved  in  the  other.  But  as  times  change 
men  also  change.  Old  forms  of  the  State,  which  is  a  divine  idea, 
as  well  as  the  Church,  pass  away,  because  useless  and  obsolete  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  in  a  republican  country 
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like  ours,  if  we  are  to  have  any  true  Evangelical  Church,  its 
fonn  must  be  republican  also. 

But  if  all  denominations  are  to  remain  just  as  they  are,  with- 
out amending  one  jot  or  tittle  of  what  they  believe  to  be  good 
and  true,  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  Church-Diet  or  Congress 
and  what  would  be  its  functions?  The  reply  is,  that  if  it  were 
once  formed,  composed  of  delegates  duly  appointed  to  represent 
their  constituencies,  it  would  most  probably  find  something  to 
do,  and  not  long  before  it  would  find  its  hands  full  of  business. 
Harmony  and  peace  might  be  promoted  among  the  integral 
parts  of  the  body;  but  like  a  well-organized  army,  it  should  not 
only  serve  as  a  defense  to  the  churches,  but  feel  that  it  ought 
to  be  usefully  employed  in  offensive  war  against  the  common 
enemy,  unbelief,  infidelity,  social  corruption,  and  the  insidious 
forms  of  error,  which  threaten,  like  an  army  of  locusts  to  come 
in  upon  the  Church  and  eat  up  every  green  thing. 

The  weakness  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  world  at  large,  consists  in  its  divisions,  or  rather 
in  the  want  of  a  central  organizing  power,  which  shall  develop 
itself  into  an  external  unity,  that  shall  enable  it  to  act  in  con- 
cert and  to  concentrate  its  entire  strength.  Without  this  it 
cannot  resist,  as  it  should,  the  claims  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 
That  is  growing  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  in  this  country, 
including  in  it  the  monarchical  principles  in  the  Church ;  and  un- 
less it  is  confronted  with  something  better  in  Protestant  unity, 
it  may,  and  it  probably  will,  be  the  ruling  power  in  the  very 
territory  which  by  original  right  belongs  to  the  Evangelical  faith. 

What  has  been  said,  largely  as  incentives  to  lead  others  to 
think  and  reflect  on  a  momentous  subject,  is  mostly  of  a  general 
character;  but,  as  already  said,  it  is  intended  to  have  its  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  case  of  church  union ;  or,  rather,  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  great  and  good  work  in  an  humble  beginning 
among  the  descendants  of  the  original  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Can  it  be  accomplished  7  We  do  not  know,  but  we 
think  it  can.  What  would  the  Dutch  Reformed  say  to  a  union 
with  the  Lutherans,  or  the  Lutherans  to  a  union  with  that 
branch  of  the  Reformed  Church  ?  We  do  not  know,  but  we  be- 
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lieve  that  it  is  something  worthy  of  their  grave  consideration. 
And  then  what  would  the  Episcopalians  say  to  sit  in  a  Charch  Diet 
with  non-Episcopal  Beformed?  And  what  also  would  the  German 
Reformed  have  to  say  to  taking  counsel  and  walking  together 
to  the  sanctuary  with  the  Episcopal  brethren  ?  We  do  not 
know,  neither  are  we  in  a  condition  to  answer  such  questions. 
We  are  here  simply  making  suggestions.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  believe  with  all  our  hearts,  that,  if  a  beginning — a  real  be- 
ginning— could  be  made  in  the  unification  of  our  evangelical 
denominations,  a  new  era  would  open  before  us  in  the  prog* 
ress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  our  people,  in  which  all 
alike  would  rejoice — and  be  ready  to  participate. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to  the 
charge  of  egotism  when  we  suggest  that  practical,  concrete 
church  unity  should  commence  with  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
with  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
Nor  are  we  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  other  and  more  influential  denominations;  we  are  quite 
willing  to  give  them  credit  for  the  great  work  that  they  are 
doing  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  we  mean  no  reflection  upon  them  when  we  do  not  mention 
them  in  the  origination  of  organic  unity  in  our  churches.  We 
know  that  they  would  be  in  sympathy  with  an  earnest  movement 
of  this  kind.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  it  should  most  properly 
begin  with  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  because  with  them 
the  division  commenced.     That  is  something  for  us  to  consider. 

If,  however,  the  Presbyterians  and  Gongregationalists,  or  the 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  could  come  together  and  form  a 
union  that  would  embrace  all  other  evangelical  denominations 
in  its  scope,  in  the  way  which  has  been  proposed,  then  we  say, 
for  our  part,  that  all  true  Christians  should  bid  them  God-speed 
and  give  them  their  cordial  support.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Lutherans  and  Beformed  would  lag  far  behind  them  or  object 
to  their  leadership,  always  provided  they  make  sufficient  room 
for  us,  just  as  we  are,  in  the  new  commonwealth  of  Israel  in 
which  all  should  have  a  part. 

As  it  regards  the  practical  solution  of  the  great  Church  Qaea- 
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tion,  the  German  Reformed  body  occapies  a  somewhat  peculiar 
and  unique  position,  somewhere  intermediate  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Presbyterians.  In  its  early  history  in  this 
country,  at  one  time  we  were  strongly  drawn  towards  the  Dutch 
Reformed,  at  another  towards  the  Lutherans,  and  the  result  was 
that,  being  in  a  strait,  we  could  not  unite  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  We  remained  just  where  we  were,  friendly  to  both. 
There  was,  perhaps,  «s  we  may  now  believe,  something  provi- 
dential in  this  command  **•  to  stand  still/*  It  may  have  been  so 
ordered,  that  we  might  thus  come  to  a  better  situation  to  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord  in  the  future. 

The  recent  proposition  that  the  two  Reformed  Churches  in 
this  country,  Dutch  and  German,  should  form  some  more  inti- 
mate union,  involves  to  some  extent  the  severance  of  the  latter 
from  their  Lutheran  brethren,  and,  therefore,  some  degree  of 
violence  to  history  and  its  associations.  Once,  on  a  public 
occasion,  Dr.  Nevin,  replying  to  some  Presbyterian  delegates, 
who  came  to  present  the  kind  wishes  and  Christian  sympathies 
of  their  own  Church  to  their  Reformed  brethren,  assured  them 
that  the  sympathy  was  reciprocated,  and  that  it  would  always 
continue,  without,  however,  allowing  it  to  interfere  with  intimate 
historical  relations  which  connected  the  Reformed  and  Lutherans 
together.  In  such  a  reply  as  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  be 
found  the  proper  response  to  the  proposition  of  a  closer  union 
between  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  Reformed  in  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Potomac  are  to  unite  with  the  Reformed  in  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  their  Lutheran  cousins  with  them  to  the 
feast  of  charity  and  brotherly  love.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  our  Lutheran  brethren  were  invited  to  unite  with  another 
denomination  of  honored  ancestry,  possessing  wealth,  culture, 
intelligence,  influence  and  respectability  in  the  cities,  and 
besides,  consisting  of  good  Christians,  active  in  every  good 
work,  then  it  seems  to  us  they  would  not  consent  to  such  a 
union  unless  they  could  bring  their  country  cousins,  the  Re- 
formed, along  with  them  into  such  Christian  fellowship. 
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Mbssiakio  Pkophbct.  The  Prediction  of  the  Fulfillment  of  Bedemption 
Through  the  Messiah.  By  Charles  Augustus  Briggu,  D.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Soribner's  Sons.    1886.    Pp.  xx..  519.    Price  $2.50. 

Messianic  Prophecy  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  Old  Testament 
literature.  To  the  Christian  believer  no  theme  can  well  be  of  more 
absorbing  interest  or  of  greater  importance.  It  has  been  discussed 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church ;  it  has  called  forth  a  large  variety  of 
opinions;  it  has  created  an  extensive  literature;  it  has  been 
handled  from  different  points  of  view  and  applied  to  different  ends. 
Its  treatment  has  generally  been  apologetieal  or  polemical,  making 
prophecy  serve  either  "  as  a  word  with  which  to  smite  the  Jew  or 
the  infidel,  or  else  as  a  crutch  for  a  feeble  faith  in  Christ  and 
Christianity."  But,  apart  from  any  practical  purposes  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  may  subserve,  Messianic  prophecy  has  an  interest 
and  value  of  its  own,  as  a  unique  and  marvellous  phenomenon 
which  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  even  of  the  unbelieving  scholar. 

Whoever  casts  fresh  light  on  the  pages  of  the  prophets  by  giving 
us  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  their  predictions,  or  by 
showing  more  adequately  their  historical  fulfillment,  deserves  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  Church ;  and  because  we  believe  that  Dr. 
Briggs  in  his  latest  work  has  done  this,  we  make  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  him,  and  give  his  book  a  cordial  welcome. 

Few  American  scholars,  if  indeed  any,  are  better  qualified  than 
the  author  for  the  task  to  which  he  has  addressed  himself.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  firm  faith  in  Divine  revelation  and  his  reverent  attitude 
toward  the  Bible  which  contains  that  revelation ;  and  on  the  other, 
his  general  scholarship,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  his  long  study  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and,  we 
may  add,  his  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  a  blind  traditionalism, 
eminently  fit  him  for  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  bearbgs. 
114 
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The  aatbor  has  planned  his  work  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
present  volume  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  three,  intended  to 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Messianic  prophecy.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  s»x>nd  volume,  whose  purpose  will  be  to  show  how  far  the 
Messianic  ideal  portrayed  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets  has  been 
fulfilled  by  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  how  far  it  remained 
unfulfilled,  was  taken  up  into  New  Testament  prophecy,  and  car- 
ried on  to  a  higher  stage  of  development.  A  third  volume  will 
trace  the  history  of  the  Messianic  ideal  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and  show  its  importance  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author,  then,  in  this  book,  to  exhibit 
Mesfdanic  prophecy  as  a  system  by  itself  and  for  itself,  apart  from 
its  fulfillment  Hebrew  prophecy  culminates  in  Meesianic  prophecy, 
which  is  the  prediction  not  simply  of  the  personal  Messiah,  but  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  fulfillment  of  redemption  through  the  Mes- 
siah. It  is  an  organism  comprising  various  members,  which  must 
be  considered  in  their  right  proportions  and  inter-relations.  It 
must  be  studied  as  a  whole  in  its  unity  and  variety,  and  in  the 
several  stages  of  its  development.  No  single  prediction  can  be 
fully  understood  apart  from  the  system  in  which  it  stands.  Each 
sets  forth  one  phase  of  Messianic  truth,  which  must  be  combined 
with  all  the  other  phases  as  they  come  to  view  in  the  historical 
development  of  prophecy.  We  must  first  study  each  prediction  by 
itself  in  all  its  details,  and  then  we  must  trace  its  organic  relation 
to  all  the  other  predictions ;  and  not  until  this  is  done  are  we  pre- 
pared to  study  the  fulfillment  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  Christ  and 
His  redemption. 

This  is  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Briggs,  who  justly  says : 

''  There  is  no  section  of  Biblical  doctrine  which  has  been  so  little 
understood  and  so  much  abused  as  Messianic  prophecy.  The 
scholastics  have  interpreted  the  Messianic  passages  in  accordance 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  logical  system  of  theology  derived  from  the 
Bible,  and  they  have  ignored  the  organic  system  of  Messianic 
prophecy  in  the  Bible  itself.  They  have  overlooked  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  Messianic  idea.  They  have  neglected  its  varied 
phases.  They  have  seen  neither  the  unity  nor  the  variety  of  the 
organism.  They  have  sought  above  all  things  an  Old  Testament 
Christology.   On  the  other  hand,  rationalists  have  ignored  the  ideal 
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element,  and,  in  limiting  the  Messianic  prediction  to  the  local,  tem- 
poral and  circumstantial  elements,  determined  the  substance  of  the 
prediction  by  its  external  form,  seeking  in  every  way  to  exclude 
references  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  redemption  brought  to  the  world 
through  Him.  If  predictive  prophecy  in  general  can  be  inter- 
preted only  by  finding  the  key,  much  more  is  this  the  case  with 
Messianic  prophecy,  the  culmination  of  predictive  prophecy.  For 
this  we  need  the  Master's  key — that  will  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
each  prediction,  and  pass  us  through  the  entire  system  of  predic- 
tions. We  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  state  that  the  key  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  the  first  advent  of  the  Messiah,  which  un- 
locks a  large  number  of  its  chambers.  But  the  key  of  the  entire 
system  will  not  be  given  until  the  second  advent.  But  this  does 
not  justify  us  in  forcing  New  Testament  meaning  into  Old  Testa- 
ment passages.  If  the  Messiah  gives  us  the  key.  He  does  not 
transform  the  predictions  into  histories.  It  is  still  necessary  for  us 
to  see  the  connection  between  the  Messiah  as  the  central  object  of 
the  prediction,  and  the  mind  of  the  predicting  prophet,  and  the 
stage  of  redemption  present  to  his  experience.  There  is  but  one 
legitimate  method  for  the  interpretation  of  Messianic  prophecy,  and 
that  is,  (1)  to  study  each  prediction  by  itself  with  the  most  patient 
criticism  and  painstaking  exegesis  in  all  the  details ;  (2)  to  study 
it  in  relation  to  other  predictions  in  the  series,  and  note  the  organic 
connection  ;  (3)  to  study  it  in  relation  to  Christ  and  His  redemp- 
tion. Such  a  method  will  discern  that  Messianic  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  an  organic  whole — an  advancing  organism  cul- 
minating in  the  Chriit  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  cross  and  of  the 
throne." 

We  have  given  this  long  extract  because  it  sounds  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  book.  The  author  rightly  lays  stress  on  the  historical 
side  of  Messianic  prophecy.  He  sees  in  it  a  development  in  which 
the  ideal  of  complete  redemption  through  the  Messiah  attains  to 
ever  richer  and  fuller  expression,  advancing  from  lower  to  higher 
forms,  from  general  to  specific  prediction — the  several  prophecies 
forming  an  organism  in  which  each  mutually  supplements  the  others 
— the  whole  presenting,  in  terms  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  ideal 
which  is  perfectly  realized  in  Christ  and  His  redemption.  And  the 
first  aim  of  the  interpreter,  therefore,  must  be  to  ascertain,  by  a 
strict   grammatical  and  logical  exegesis,  the  original  historical 
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meaniog  of  each  prediction,  this  is,  what  the  prophet  meant,  and 
what  he  intended  his  hearers  to  understand;  so  tha%  combining 
these  several  p.-edictions  into  a  whole,  he  may  have  a  complete 
picture  of  the  Messiah  as  foreseen  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  New  Testament  fulfillment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  author  emphasizes  still  more  strongly,  if 
possible,  the  divine,  supernatural  and  ideal  features  of  prophecy. 
For  it  is  not  necessary  to  degrade  the  Hebrew  seers  as  men  in 
order  to  exalt  the  divine  influence  that  employed  them.  Say,  if 
jou  please,  that  they  were  men  of  extraordinary  genius — patriots 
and  statesmen,  who  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  political  and 
religious  affairs  of  neighboring  nations — ab(^re  all,  pious  men,  whose 
religious  experience  was  intense,  and  whose  ethical  character  was 
exalted ;  yet  when  all  this  and  much  more  has  been  said,  it  still 
remains  that  Hebrew  predictive  prophecy,  though  it  arises  in 
accordance  with  psychological  law,  so  transcends  the  normal  power 
of  the  human  soul,  that  we  are  constrained  to  think  of  the  divine 
mind  as  its  source  and  inspiration,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  prophets  were  linked  in  a  chain,  and  that  their  predictions  con- 
stitute **  an  organic  whole  which  no  individual  prophet  could  com- 
prehend, which  now  stands  before  the  scholarly  world  in  marvelous 
unity  and  variety  as  the  object  of  the  study  of  the  ages  of  the  past, 
which  absorbs  the  energies  of  the  present,  and  which  arches  the 
future  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Prophecy,  according  to  Dr.  Briggs,  is  both  natural  and  super- 
natural, human  and  divine,  historical  and  ideal.  From  its  very 
nature,  prediction  must  present  the  future  in  the  forms  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past — forms  which  are  not  real  and  literal  representa- 
tions of  the  future,  but  ideal  and  symbolical  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  substance  and  the  form  of  prophecy.  The  form 
of  prophecy,  even  in  its  highest  stage,  has  a  symbolical  character, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  use  of  sacred  numbers.  **  Prophecies  are 
predictions  only  as  to  the  essential  and  the  ideal  elements.  The 
purely  formal  elements  belong  to  the  point  of  view  and  coloring  of 
the  individual  prophets.  We  are  not  to  find  exact  and  literal  ful- 
fillment in  detail  or  in  general ;  but  the  fulfillment  is  limited,  as  the 
prediction  is  limited,  to  the  essential  ideal  contents  of  the  prophecy. 
*  *  ^  Looking  forth  into  the  future,  prophetic  prediction  clothes 
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and  represents  that  which  is  to  come  in  the  scenery  and  language 
familiar  to  it  in  the  present  and  in  the  past." 

These,  in  meagre  outline,  are  some  of  the  features  of  Messianic 
prophecy  as  presented  by  Dr.  Briggs.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  in  the  main,  his  view  is  correct.  It  avoids  the  errors  both  of 
an  abstract  supernaturalism  and  of  a  false  naturalism.  It  does 
justice  at  once  to  the  human  and  to  the  divine  aspect  of  prophecy. 
There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there,  particular  statements  to  which 
we  must  take  exception ;  but,  regarded  as  a  whole,  his  conception 
will  approve  itself  as  satisfactory  to  all  who,  unblinded  by  dog- 
matic prejudice,  have  given  themselves  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the 
prophetic  writings. 

Since  predictive  prophecy  undergoes  a  development,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  a  right  apprehension  of  it  that  this  development  be  traced 
out  to  its  full  extent  This  is  possible  only  if  we  succeed  in  arrang- 
ing the  various  predictions  in  the  order  of  their  historical  origin. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  most  difficult  task,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  does  not  shrink,  though  it  brings  him  face  to  face 
with  some  of  the  most  delicate  questions  of  the  higher  criticism, — 
the  composite  character  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  exilic  origin  of 
Is.  xl.-lxvi.,  the  denial  of  Zechariah's  authorship  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv., 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  reference  to 
these  and  other  critical  questions,  he  occupies  a  free  position,  and 
does  not  hesitate  frankly  to  set  forth  his  convictions.  *  In  this  he 
runs  counter  to  the  traditional  opinions  generally  entertained  in 
this  country,  though  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  supported  by 
nearly  all  the  critics  who  are  regarded  as  authorities  in  Biblical 
science. 

In  Textual  Criticism  the  author  is  equally  free.  He  not  unfre- 
quently  amends  the  Massoretic  text  from  the  ancient  versions, 
especially  the  Septuagint,  and  where,  in  case  of  a  manifest  corrup- 
tion, the  external  evidence  is  unsatisfactory,  he  resorts  at  times  to 
critical  conjecture.  Some  of  the  emendations  he  has  adopted  have 
long  been  approved  by  scholars ;  others  are  of  a  doubtful  character, 
and  will  hardly  meet  with  much  favor.  His  textual  work,  however* 
is  always  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  though,  as  he  remarks : 
"  These  results  will  not  please  those  who  esteem  the  Massoretic  text 
as  well-nigh  infaHible.  We  have  no  hope  of  overcoming  the  preju- 
dices of  such  scholars.     We  have  done  our  work  for  those  who  have 
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faith  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Science  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism." 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  in  accordance  with  the  historical 
development  of  prophecy.  After  presenting  in  two  introductory 
chapters  his  view  of  Hebrew  Prophecy  and  of  Predictive  Prophecy, 
he  discusses  in  thirteen  chapters  (1)  Primitive  Messianic  Ideas ;  (2) 
Messianic  Prophecy  in  the  Mosaic  Age ;  (3)  The  Messianic  Idea  of 
the  Davidic  Period ;  (4)  of  the  Earlier  Prophets ;  (5)  of  Isaiah  and 
his  contemporaries ;  (6)  of  Jeremiah  and  his  contemporaries ;  (7) 
of  Ezekiel ;  (8)  of  the  Exile ;  (9)  The  Prophecy  of  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah ;  (1(1)  The  Prophecy  of  the  Restoration  of  Zion ;  (11)  of 
Daniel ;  U2)  The  Messianic  Idea  of  the  Times  of  the  Restoration  ; 
and  (13)  The  Messianic  Ideal.  The  various  prophecies  grouped  un- 
der these  several  heads  are  given,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  where 
they  were  of  too  great  length,  in  a  new  English  translation  made 
from  the  original  text,  with  great  care  and  with  free  use  of  the 
Revised  Version.  Many  of  these  renderings  are  more  faithful  to 
the  Hebrew  than  those  of  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions, 
though  not  so  suitable  for  a  version  designed  for  popular  use. 

It  is  his  interpretations,  however,  of  the  Messianic  predictions 
that  will  be  scanned  most  narrowly.  Dr  Briggs  shows  himself  in 
this  work  a  good  exegete,  and  yet  many  of  his  explanations  do  not 
accord  with  those  prevalent  in  English-speaking  circles.  Many  of 
his  readers',  as  he  himself  observes,  will  be  surprised  to  find  so  little 
reference  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  this  volume  he  only  proposes  to  give  the 
Messianic  predictions  in  their  original,  primary,  historical  sense, 
postponing  to  a  second  volume  the  task  of  showing  how  far  the 
Messianic  ideal  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  at  the  close  of  the 
book  he  gives  an  outline  sketch,  has  been  realized  in  Christ  and 
Christianity,  and  what  still  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  Of  the  author's 
exegetical  method  we  heartily  approve,  while  in  the  application 
of  the  method  we  often  reach  different  results.  No  two  scholars, 
though  guided  by  the  same  leading  principles,  will  come  to  an 
agreement  at  all  points.  However,  conclusions  reached  by  so  able 
a  scholar  as  Dr.  Briggs,  after  long,  critical  and  historical  study  of 
the  original  text,  are  always  worthy  of  a  respectful  hearing. 

The  book  is  an  honor  to  the  Biblical  scholarship  of  America.  It 
la  clearly  if  not  always  gracefully  written,  fresh  and  original  in 
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thought,  rich  in  its  saggestions,  and  stimulative  of  inquiry.  It  will 
command  wide  attention  among  scholars,  and  add  much  to  the 
already  great  reputation  of  its  author. 

An  Arabic  Manual.    B7  J.  G.  Lansing,  D.D.    Chicago.    American  Pablica- 
tion  Society  of  Hebrew.    18«6.    Pp.  194.    Price,  $2.00. 

The  publication  of  this  Arabic  grammar  in  this  country — the 
first,  we  believe,  ever  published  on  the  Western  Continent — con- 
firms us  in  an  opinion  we  have  entertained  for  some  years  with 
growing  conviction,  viz.,  that  at  no  distant  day  the  centre  of 
Semitic  studies  will  be  transferred  from  Germany  to  America. 
A  surprising  interest  in  these  studies  has  been  awakened  in  our 
midst  within  the  last  five  years  Hebrew  receives  more  attention 
than  formerly  in  our  theological  seminaries,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  cognate  Semitic  languages  have  been  introduced,  at  least  as 
optionals.  These  languages  have  even  found  a  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  some  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  schools  of  the 
Institute  of  Hebrew  have  met  with  remarkable  success.  During 
the  present  month  of  January  a  special  course  in  Assyriology,  free 
to  all  who  choose  to  attend,  will  be  given  at  Baltimore  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Professor  Paul  Haupt,  one  of  the  ablest  Assyriologists  liv- 
ing, formerly  professor  at  Gottingen,  Germany,  now  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  During  this  same  month  the  students  of 
the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Morgan  Park,  111.,  will  devote  their  time 
almost  exclusively  to  Old  Testament  studies,  when  Dr.  Harper 
will  deliver  five  courses,  of  twenty  lectures  each,  on  Hebrew  syntax 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  addition  to  all  this,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  are  published  in  this  country  two  able  journals,  The  Old 
Testament  Student^  a  monthly,  and  Hebraica,  a  quarterly,  wholly 
.devoted  to  Old  Testament  science,  and  that  the  American  Publica- 
tion Society  of  Hebrew  has  issued  some  of  the  best  manuals  of  the 
Semitic  languages,  all  by  American  scholars,  viz.,  Harper*s  Ele- 
metUs  of  Hebrew,  and  Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual, 
used  as  text-books  in  about  sixty  seminaries  and  colleges ;  Brown's 
Aramaic  Grammxir;  Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Lansing's  Arabic  Manual.  With  the  witness  of  such  fietcta 
before  us,  who  can  doubt  that  Semitic  studies  have  a  brilliant 
future  before  them  in  America  ? 
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And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  Arabic  will  hold 
a  promiDent  place.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  language  of 
the  Koran  and  possesses  an  extensive  literature,  it  is  one  of  the 
richest  languages  ever  spoken,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  Assyriolo- 
gists  like  Friedrich  Delitzsch  and  Sayce  may  say,  it  approximates 
most  doely,  we  believe,  to  the  type  of  the  proto-Semitic  and  has 
developed  most  fully  its  inherent  germs.  If  this  be  true,  and  it 
hardly  admits  of  a  question,  then  the  Hebrew  language  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  light  cast  upon  it  mainly,  though  not  indeed  exclu- 
sively, by  the  Arabic. 

On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  inherent  excellence, 
we  cordially  welcome  Dr«  Lansing's  book.  It  meets  a  long-felt 
need.  Heretofore  English-speaking  students  have  shrunk  from 
entering  upon  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language,  because  there 
were  no  grammars  suitable  for  beginners.  Wright*s  Grammar  is 
incomparable,  but  too  extensive  in  its  treatment  to  serve  as  a  text- 
book in  the  first  stages  of  study.  Peterman's  Orammatica  Arabiea^ 
besides  being  written  in  Latin  (as  is  also  Ewald's),  is  altogether 
too  brief  and  needs  at  all  points  to  be  supplemented  by  the  oral 
instruction  of  a  teacher  to  be  intelligible  to  the  beginner.  Last 
year  Socin's  Arabic  Grammar  was  published  both  in  English  and 
in  German ;  but  aside  from  the  meagreness  of  its  treatment,  it  has 
other  defects  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its  usefulness.  Dr.  Lansing 
has  succeeded  in  observing  the  happy  mean,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
his  book  will  be  found  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. 

Arabic,  we  may  say,  is  the  author's  native  tongue.  The  son  of 
a  missionary  in  the  East,  he  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  among 
Arabic-speaking  peoples.  He  knew  no  English  until  he  was 
brought  to  this  country  at  an  early  age  to  be  instructed.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Union  College  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Kew  Brunswick,  in  which  he  is  now  and  has  been  for  several  years 
the  Sage  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and  Exegesis. 
Speaking  modem  Arabic  as  fluently  as  English,  he  is  an  earnest 
student  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  the  language  which  Arabia's 
admiring  sons  call  lUdnulmcUdykati,  the  language  of  the  angels. 

From  such  an  author  we  might  justly  expect  an  excellent 
manual,  nor  are  we  disappointed.  The  definitions  are  concise,  yet 
clear,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  which  ought,  however,  to  have 
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followed  the  definitions  immediately,  instead  of  being  placed  at  tbe 
end  of  the  sections.  The  matter  of  the  book  is  well  arranged,  the 
topics  following  each  other  in  natural  order.  Throughout  there 
are  exercises  for  the  student  especially  in  translating  from  Arabic 
into  English  and  from  English  into  Arabic.  It  would  be  better, 
we  think,  if  these  exercises  were  both  more  numerous  and  more 
extensive.  However,  besides  the  grammar,  the  main  part  of  the 
book,  there  is  also  a  chrestomathy,  which  will  introduce  the  student 
^ar  enough  into  Arabic  to  enable  him  afterward  to  prosecute  the 
study  by  himself.  This  chrestomathy  comprises  the  four  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  with  several  Suras  from  the  Koran,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  vocabulary  giving  all  the  words  in  the  Arabic 
selections  and  with  a  transliteration,  translation  and  analysis  of 
part  of  the  Arabic  text.  The  typographical  work  is  admirably 
done  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  American  Publication  Society 
of  Hebrew.  The  paper  is  good,  the  type  clear  and  the  pages  not 
ovi^rcrowded.  The  proofreading  has  been  so  carefully  attended  to 
that  only  a  few  unimportant  errors  in  printing  are  found.  We 
thank  the  author  for  this  first  fruit  of  his  labors,  and  express  the  hope 
that  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  he  will  yet  live  to  accomplish. 

A  Greek  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament;  being  Grimm'i 
Wilke's  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,  Translated,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D.,  Busscy  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism 
and  Interpretation  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University.  New 
York :  Harper  A  Brothers,  Franklin  Square.    1887.    Price,  in  Cloth,  $5.00. 

Every  minister  of  the  Gospel  should,  if  possible,  study  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  in  the  original  Greek.  Such  study  will  be 
found  far  more  fruitful  in  beneficial  results  than  any  amount  of 
the  mere  studying  of  Commentaries,  no  matter  how  good.  Besides, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
written  by  their  authors  is  necessary  to  the  using  of  the  best  Ck)m- 
mentaries  with  any  real  advantage.  To  read  profitably,  however, 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original,  a  good  Lexicon  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  is  indispensable.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  such 
Lexicon  should  contain  the  latest  results  of  critical  investigation 
in  lexicography  and  in  exegesis.  Just  what  is  needed  in  every 
respect  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  English-speaking 
students  by  the  publication  of  the  work  whose  title  is  given  above. 

This  Lexicon  b  based  on   the   Second  Edition  of  Professor 
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Orimm's  Lexicon  Orosco-LcUinum  in  Libros  Novi  Te6tameni{,  which 
appeared  in  1878,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  was 
pionottnced  by  Professor  Schurer,  who  had  used  the  earlier  edition 
for  years,  to  be  '*  not  only  unquestionably  the  best  among  existing 
New  Testament  Lexicons,  but,  apart  from  all  comparisons,  a  work 
of  the  highest  intrinsic  merit,  and  one  which  is  admirably  adapted 
to  initiate  a  learner  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.''  The  present  work,  however,  is  not  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  that  of  Grimm.  Professor  Thayer,  as  stated  in  the  title- 
page,  has  revised  and  enlirged  the  work,  and  thus  considerably 
improved  it  and  increased  its  usefulness.  Among  other  things  he 
has  especially  endeavored  to  verify  all  references,  to  note  more 
generally  the  extra-biblical  usage  of  words,  to  give  the  derivation 
of  words  in  cases  where  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the  best  etymologists 
and  is  of  interest  to  the  general  student,  to  render  complete  the 
enumeration  of  verbal  forms  actually  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  note  more  fully  the  variations  in  the  Greek  text  of  current  edi- 
tions, to  introduce  brief  discussions  of  New  Testament  synonyms, 
and  to  multiply  cross  references  to  grammatical  works  both  sacred 
and  classical.  On  disputed  points  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
note  fairly  rival  interpretations  and  to  cite  impartially  authors  of 
diverse  denominational  connections.  As  an  aid  to  researches  in- 
volving the  language  of  the  New  Testament  there  are  also  given, 
in  an  appendix,  lists  of  later,  t.  e.,  Post- Aristotelian,  Greek  words, 
of  borrowed  words,  of  Biblical,  i.  c.  New  Testament,  Greek,  of 
words  peculiar  to  individual  New  Testament  writers,  and  of  forms 
of  verbs. 

The  primary  intention  of  this  Lexicon,  Professor  Thayer  states 
in  the  preface,  is  ''  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  to  guide  the  researches 
of  the  average  student ;  although  the  specialist  will  often  find  it 
serviceable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beginner  will  find  that  he 
has  not  been  forgotten."  It  differs  from  the  Biblieo-Theological 
Lexicon  of  Professor  Cremer  in  that  it  is  more  strictly  a  Lexicon. 
I'^  is  not  as  theological  as  the  work  of  Professor  Cremer,  but  while 
the  latter  contains  only  the  Greek  words  aifected  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  this  contains  all  the  words  found  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Those,  therefore,  who 
possess  the  verj  valuable  work  of  Professor  Cremer  will  neverthe- 
less find  this  of  great  service  to  them.    For  constant  use  in  the 
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studyiog  of  the  New  TestameDt  we  are  oonviDced,  from  an  exami- 
Dation  of  the  present  work,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  Lexicon 
of  its  kind  in  the  Eng]i8h  language,  and  that  ministers  and 
thorough  students  of  Scripture  generally  cannot  go  amiss  in  pur* 
chasing  it. 

A  Hand-Boox  of  Christian  Symbols  and  Stories  of  the  Saints,  Aa 
Illustrated  in  Art.  By  Clara  Erskine  Clement  Edited  by  Katherine  £. 
Conway.  With  Desoriptive  Illustrations.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Company. 
1886.    Price,  $2.60. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  book  and  will  prove  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  almost  any  library.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  relates  to  ''  Symbolism  in  Art/'  and  treats  of  General 
Symbols,  of  the  Symbolism  of  Color,  of  Symbols  of  God  the 
Father,  of  God  the  Son,  of  *  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  Trinity,  of 
Angels,  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  Evangelists,  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
the  Monastic  Orders,  and  of  Votive  Pictures,  Anachronisms,  etc. 
The  information  given  on  all  these  various  subjects  is  unusually 
clear  and  concise,  yet  at  the  same  time  very  satisfactory.  The 
second  part,  which  makes  up  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
volume,  consists  of  "  Legends  and  Stories  which  have  been  Illus- 
trated in  Art."  These  legends  and  stories  of  the  Saints,  as  told 
by  the  author,  are  in  themselves  very  entertaining  reading.  What, 
however,  makes  this  collection  of  them  especially  desirable  is,  that 
a  knowledge  of  them,  which  is  not  easily  acquired  at  first  hand,  is 
indispensable  to  those  who  would  fully  understand  and  enjoy  the 
paintings  of  the  Great  Masters,  copies  and  prints  of  which  adorn 
so  many  homes ;  and  also  to  the  general  reader,  as  reference  to 
them  is  so  frequently  made  in  the  literature  of  all  Christian  nations. 
In  addition  to  its  other  merits,  the  book  is  printed  on  fine  paper, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  attractively  bound.  We  would  recom- 
mend it  to  all  our  readers  as  a  very  useful  hand-book.  Ministers 
especially  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  within  easy  reach, 
and  from  it  may  gather  many  striking  illustrations  of  divine  truth. 

"  Mannebs  Makyth  Man."  By  the  Author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy,  though 
Married."    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1887.    Price,  $1.26. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  etiquette,  as  some  mieht  infer  from  the  title, 
but  a  collection  of  essays  relating  to  the  proper  conduct  of  life. 
The  number  of  different  subjects  treated  is  thirty.  Among  these 
are, — "Good  Manners,*'  **6od   Almighty's  Gentlemen,"  "Mind 
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Whom  You  Marry,"  "  Keeping  Up  Appearances,"  "  FamUy  Gov- 
ernment,'' "  Conversation,"  "  Vital  Force,"  "  Success  in  Life,"  and 
**  The  Wisdom  of  the  Foolish  "  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  author's  previous  book,  "How  to  be  Happy,  though  Married," 
it  18  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  essays  sparkle  with  wit 
and  abound  in  sound  sense  and  in  keen  criticism.  No  one  can 
take  up  the  book  and  begin  reading  them  without  becoming  deeply 
interested  in  them.  The  instruction  which  they  convey  is  both 
pointed  and  timely.  The  book  is  one  which  should  be  especially 
read  by  young  persons.  Its  wise  counsels  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of 
benefit  to  them.  To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  standpoint 
of  the  author,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  attention  to  a  truth  too 
much  forgotten  in  the  discussion  of  tha  labor  question,  we  take  the 
following  passage  from  the  essay  on  ''  God  Almighty's  Gentlemen  :" 
**  Neither  the  possession  of  a  vote  by  the  poor  nor  the  fashionable 
philanthropy  of  the  rich  can  regenerate  society.  Nothing  but  true 
Christianity  can  raise  the  characters  of  the  poor  and  humble  the 
pride  of  the  rich,  so  that  both  ends  of  society  may  enjoy  Christian 
liberty,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  Atheistic  license.  Only  Christ 
Himself  can  bring  about  equality  and  fraternity  between  different 
classes.  Without  His  Spirit  guiding  men,  how  could  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  equality?  for  he  would  take  who  had  the  power, 
and  he  would  keep  who  could.  Christ  is  the  only  foundation  of 
true  brotherhood.  Nothing  can  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  un- 
happily separates  class  from  class  except  mutual  forbearance  and 
self-eacrifice ;  in  other  words,  a  realization  of  '  the  Carpenter's ' 
spirit." 

THB   BEGIKNiyGS   OF    THE    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY  OF  THE    REFORMED 

Church  m  the  United  States.  By  Bey.  Theodore  Appel,  D.D., 
Anthor  of  "Recollections  of  College  Life."  Philadelphia:  Reformed 
Church  Publication  Board.  1886.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents;  in 
cloth,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  volume  and  should  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  generally  will  also  find  it  worth  purchas- 
ing and  reading,  as  much  may  be  learned  from  it  which  should  be 
of  the  highest  interest  to  them.  Of  the  general  character  of  the 
book  our  readers  can  judge  from  the  earlier  chapters  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  and  October  numbers  of  this  Review  for  1886. 
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As  Dr.  Appel  has  bad  access  to  the  original  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments of  those  who  were  mo3t  active  in  founding  the  Seminary  he 
has  been  able  to  give  an  inside  history  of  its  beginnings,  which 
possesses  unusual  merit  and  interest.  His  work  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  pre- 
faced with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Eml.  V.  Gerhart,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Seminary. 

Memorial  of  Col.  Bouquet:  Also  of  Schoolmaster  Eitoch  Brown  and 
His  Scholars,  Massacred  by  Indians,  1764.  By  Rev.  Cyrus  Cort,  of 
Greencastle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.  Lancaster,  Pa.:  Steinman  &  Hensel, 
Printers.    1886.    Price,  in  paper  covers,  60  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

To  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  history  of  the  "  Try- 
ing Days  of  Our  Pioneer  Forefathers  "  this  volume  will  prove  a 
treasure  of  considerable  value.  Its  author  and  editor,  Rev.  Cyrus 
Cort,  is  well-known  as  a  forcible  writer  and  a  careful  and  trust- 
worthy historian,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  his  earnest  efforts  to 
promote  an  interest  in  local  history.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  the 
present  volume  is  made  up  of  several  distinct  parts  which  may  also 
be  obtained  separately.  All,  however,  relate  to  the  same  period  of 
Provincial  history.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Ck)l.  Henry  Bouquet  and  his  campaigns.  It  is  the  fullest  history 
of  Col.  Bouquet  that  has  as  yet  been  published,  and  has  rece'Vird 
high  commendation  from  eminent  scholars  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  The  second  part  gives  a  full  and  graphic  account  of  the 
celebration  held  August  6,  1883,  on  the  Bushy  Run  battle-field  in 
commemoration  of  the  important  victory  won  at  that  place  by 
Bouquet  over  the  Confederates  of  Pontiac,  on  August  6,  1763. 
The  addresses  delivered  by  Rev.  Cyrus  Cort,  General  James  A. 
Beaver  and  Judge  John  E.  Parke,  and  the  poem  read  by  Dr.  Frank 
Cowan,  on  that  occasion,  are  all  given  in  full.  The  third  part  is  a 
**  Memorial  of  Enoch  Brown  and  Eleven  Scholars."  It  contains  a 
description  of  the  massacre  of  Brown  and  his  pupils  by  Indians 
July  26,  1764 ;  and  also  a  full  account  of  the  services  held,  and 
the  addresses  and  poem  delivered,  August  4,  1885,  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  monuments  erected  on  the  site  of  the  school-house  where 
the  massacre  occurred  and  at  the  grave  where  its  victims  are 
buried.  An  appendix  gives  some  additional  information  relating 
to  Brown  and  the  Memorial  Servicfs,  together  with  the  Centennial 
Memorial  Sermons  delivered  by  Revs.  Cort,  Hassler  and  Knappen- 
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berger,  September  7,  1884,  when  the  Centennial  of  Franklin  Co., 
Pd.,  was  celebrated.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

BSFOSB  AN  AUDIEKCE :  or,  The  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking.  Talks 
to  the  Students  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  By  Nathan  Sheppard,  Author  of  "  Shut  up  in  Paris ; "  Editor 
of  "Darwinism  Stated  by  Darwin  Himself;"  "The  Dickens'  Reader;'' 
"  Character  Readings  from  George  Eliot ; "  and  "  George  Eliot's  Essays." 
Funk  &  WagnaUs.  New  York,  10  &  12  Dey  Street;  London,  44  Fleet 
Street.    1886.    Price,  76  cents. 

It  is  important  that  those  whose  calling  requires  them  to  address 
public  audiences  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner. There  are  few  public  speakers,  however,  whose  delivery  is 
wholly  free  from  serious  faults  of  one  kind  or  another.  These 
talks  are  designed  to  point  out  how  these  faults  can  be  corrected. 
The  author's  object  in  them  is  not  to  lay  on  rules  from  without^ 
but  to  awaken  the  will  and  the  instincts  that  the  speaker  finds 
within.  He  does  not  propose  to  teach  him  how  to  entertain  by  a 
display  of  elocutionary  recitations,  which  he  looks  upon  as  mere 
child's  play,  but  to  give  him  some  suggestions  that  may  enable 
him  to  reach,  and  move,  and  influence  men  by  means  of  sermon, 
lecture,  speech,  or  plea,  which  he  holds  to  be  man's  work.  The 
Bobjects  considered  in  the  talks  are,  a  good  speaking  voice,  articu- 
lation, physical  earnestness,  self-reliance,  the  art  of  being  natural^ 
the  dramatic  element  in  public  speaking,  the  rhetoric  for  public 
speaking,  audiences,  how  to  think  of  something  to  say,  and  the 
right  shape  of  an  audience  room.  All  the  talks  are  unusually  in- 
teresting and  abound  in  good  sense  and  valuable  suggestions.  No 
one,  we  think,  can  read  them  without  being  both  entertained  and 
instructed.  Young  men  about  entering  a  profession  which  requires 
them  to  appear  before  an  audience,  will  especially  find  them  worth 
reading  and  carefully  considering.  We  know  of  nothing  better  on 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

The  Book  of  Revelation:  An  Exposition;  Based  on  the  Principles  of  Prof. 
Stnart's  Commentary,  and  designed  to  familiarize  those  Principles  to  the 
Minds  of  non-Professional  Readers.  By  Iprael  P.  Warren,  D.D.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  New  York,  10  and  12  Dey  Street;  London,  44  Fleet  Street. 
1886.    Price,  $1.00. 

No  book  of  the  New  Testament  is  so  perplexing  to  the  ordinary 
reader  as  the  Book  of  Revelation.    By  even  great  theologians  it 
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has  been  considered  as  unintelligible.  Luther  calls  it  '*  a  dumb 
prophecy,"  and  Robert  South  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that 
"  the  more  it  was  studied,  the  less  was  it  understood."  The  diffi- 
culty which  so  many  have  in  getting  an  insight  into  its  meaning. 
Dr.  Warren  thinks,  is  due  to  the  wrong  idea  they  entertain  of  its 
nature  and  purpose.  With  right  views  as  regards  these,  he  claims, 
the  work  does  not  only  become  comparatively  clear,  but  also  highly 
instructive.  He  considers  it  "a  great  picture-gallery  hung  with 
scenes  inspired  by  a  Divine  Artist,  but  sketched  in  word-colors  by 
the  apostle  in  Patmos.*'  The  key  to  this  gallery  he  finds  in  the 
words :  "  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass.*'  He  holds  that  it  was 
written  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  that  its  prophecies  have  ref- 
erence mainly  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  downfall  of 
heathen  Rome,  both  of  which  were  actually  near  at  hand  when  the 
apostle  wrote.  The  purpose  of  the  book  was  to  comfort  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  severe  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by 
showing  them  that  the  persecutors  would  soon  be  destroyed,  and 
Christianity  be  ultimately  triumphant  over  all  its  foes,  and  that 
those  who  suffered  for  Christ  should  in  the  end  be  abundantly  re- 
warded. The  peculiar  form  in  which  these  truths  are  set  forth,  he 
claims,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  book  had  to  be  written  "in  such 
a  way  that  its  meaning  would  be  concealed  from  the  persecuting 
powers."  Dr.  Warren's  exposition  is  concise,  but  nevertheless  de- 
serving of  careful  consideration.  Though  we  are  not  prepared  to 
agree  with  him  on  all  points,  yet  in  the  main  we  are  disposed  to  ac- 
cept his  view  of  the  book  as  the  correct  one.  Substantially  the 
same  view  is  presented  by  Dr.  Farrar  in  his  work  on  "  The  Mes- 
sages of  the  Books." 

Letters  to  Boys  and  Gibls  about  the  Holy  Land  and  the  First 
Christmas  at  Bethlehem.  By  Key.  Theodore  Appel,  U.D.  Beading, 
Pa. :  Daniel  Miller,  Printer  and  Publisher.    1886.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  little  volume  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pages,  de- 
signed, as  its  title  indicates,  especially  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Sunday-school  and  in  the  family.  It  is  not  a  work  of  fiction  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  its  description  of  places  and  events 
conforms  entirely  to  their  geography  and  history.  The  writer, 
indeed,  assumes  the  character  of  a  traveller  in  order  to  render  more 
vivid  what  he  describes,  and  for  the  same  purpose  also  he  writes  as 
though  he  and  his  young  companions  on  the  voyage  were  living 
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many  centuries  ago.  The  book  gives  evideDce  of  a  great  deal 
of  careful  reading.  Although  the  scenes  and  events  the  author 
describes  are  familiar  in  a  general  way,  even  to  Sunday-echool 
scholars,  yet  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  conduct  a  narrative  of  such 
extent  without  some  inaccuracies,  none  of  which  we  have  discovered 
in  this  volume. 

But  although  this  book  is  designed  primarily  for  boys  and  girls, 
it  furnishes  profitable  and  entertaining  rcfading  also  for  those  of  a 
maturer  age.  It  is  a  good  hand-book  for  Sunday-school  teachers 
and  parents  in  teaching  their  scholars  or  children  about  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  interesting  history  connected  with  that  land.  So 
also,  although  it  is  a  Chrbrmas  book,  it  may  be  read  and  studied  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  and  especially  during  the  Epiphany  season, 
which  follows  Christmas.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  Holy  Land  aud  the  Scripture  hifetory  of  the  birth 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  publisher,  Daniel  Miller,  has  done 
his  part  of  the  work  well,  and  presented  the  contents  in  a  form 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

Thc  People's  Bible:  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London.  Vol.  IV. 
Numbers  xxvii. ;  Deuteronomy.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12 
Dey  Street.    1886.    Price,  $1.50  per  volume. 

Dr.  Parker  is  a  popular  and  successful  London  preacher  and 
pastor.  Such  a  man  must  have  power.  We  felt  that  as  we  entered 
his  crowded  church  during  our  European  tour  several  years  ago. 
His  and  Spurgeon's  are  two  churches  that  tourists  from  America 
generally  try  to  attend.  We  now  read  his  fervent  prayers  and  his 
intense  discourses  with  the  vision  of  the  man  and  his  surrouudiugs 
before  us.  The  large  multitude  that  fills  hia  large  church  hang 
upon  his  words.  He  is  a  close  and  careful  student  of  the  Bible, 
and  his  discourses  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  prepared  for 
a  special  practical  purpose,  and  not  as  a  mere  exposition  of  the 
Bible  for  the  general  public.  They  are  not  a  commentary  upon 
Scripture  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but,  as  their  title  states, 
discourses  on  passages  of  Scripture.  For  a  time  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  over  with  profit  his  discourses  on  Apostolic 
teaching  in  the  Acts,  before  going  into  our  Bible  class  in  the  college 
on  Sunday  morning.  Of  course  he  is  a  Biblical  scholar,  but  for 
our  eregetoB  of  special  texts  and  passages  we  preferred  to  depend 
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on  other  authorities.  He  is  sometimes  willful  in  his  exegesis,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  simply  assumes  and  asserts  that  St.  Peter 
guided  the  apostles  wrong  in  the  election  of  Matthias  by  lot.  We 
think,  too,  that  he  is  too  intent  on  practical  application  of  Scripture 
to  be  always  8afe  in  its  interpretation.  But  his  method  is  a  great 
help  to  the  minister  in  using  Scripture  before  a  congregation.  He 
teaches,  by  example,  how  to  popularize  Scripture.  This  is  much 
needed  in  our  congregations, — to  go  over  the  Bible  and  keep  the 
people  interested  in  listening  to  discourses  on  a  whole  book,  or 
series  of  books,  of  the  Bible  in  course.  We  can  commend  these 
discourses  for  this  purpose,  while  we  would  recommend  a  safe  com- 
mentary to  be  used  along  with  the  discourses. 

Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  By  Robert  Heberi  Quick,  M.A.,  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  late  Second  Master  in  the  Sarrey  County  School,  and 
formerly  Curate  of  St  Mary's  Whitechapel.  Reading-Club  Edition.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.    C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher.    1886.    Price,  $1.60. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  volume  which  first  appeared  in  1868,  and 
which  is  considered  by  competent  judges  as  one  of  the  best  books 
in  the  English  langunge  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is 
made  up  of  sketches  of  the  life  and  woik  of  the  most  eminent 
educational  reformers  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  These  sketches  are  all  of  a 
critical  character,  and  give  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive information  in  a  concise  form.  Among  those  whose  views  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  represented  and  discussel  are  the  Jesuits, 
Aecbam, Milton,  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pe8talozzi,Jacotot  and  Spen- 
cer. Teachers  and  other  persons  interested  in  education,  who  desire 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  educational  ideas  and  systems  of 
these  reformers,  will  find  this  book  admirably  suited  to  their  pur- 
pose. It  will  furnish  them  with  just  such  information  as  is  most 
desirable  and  as  every  intelligent  person  should  p. assess.  In  the 
present  edition,  moreover,  the  publisher  has  increased  the  value  of 
the  book  for  readers  generally,  by  inserting  in  brackets  translations 
of  the  Latin,  French  and  German  quotations,  appending  some  bio- 
graphical notes  to  the  essays,  and  adding  an  entirely  new  and  much 
fuller  index,  in  the  preparation  of  which  especial  pains  was  taken 
to  facilitate  ready  comparison  of  different  views  on  the'  same  sub- 
ject, and  to  indicate  the  passages  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
influence  of  one  reformer  upon  others  who  followed  him. 
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OlJTUSES  OF  THE  HiSTOBY  OF  ETHICS,  for  English  Readers.  By  Henry 
Sedgwick,  Knightsbridge  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  and  Author  of  "  The  Methods  of  Ethics."  London  :  Macmil- 
lan  A  Co.,  and  New  York.    1886.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  substanceof  this  work  appeared  some  years  ago,  as  an  article 
on  "  Ethics,"  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  In  its  present  form 
this  article,  however,  has  been  considerably  altered  and  enlarged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  English  students  desirous  of  obtaining  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  ethical  thought  First  we  have  given, 
in  the  form  of  an  introduction,  a  general  view  of  the  different 
periods  treated  in  the  body  of  the  book.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
assist  the  reader  in  grasping  and  arranging  the  somewhat  com- 
pressed historical  matter  presented  to  him.  What  follows  is  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  chapters.  The  first  of  these  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  subject ;  the  second  treats  of  Greek  and  Grseco- 
Roman  Ethics ;  the  third  of  Christianity  and  Mediseval  Ethics ;  and 
the  fourth  of  Modern,  chiefly  Englbh,  Ethics.  The  aim  of  the 
author  throughout  has  been  to  treat  the  subject  with  the  greatest 
possible  impartiality  and  objectivity.  The  book  is  a  most  excel- 
lent one  in  every  respect,  and  especially  well  suited  for  a  student's 
manual.  All  who  are  interested  in  ethical  questions  will  find  it  of 
great  service  to  them. 

Meditations  of  a  Parish  Pbibst.  Thoughts  hy  Joseph  Ronx.  Introduc- 
tion by  Paul  Marieton.  Translated  from  the  third  French  edition  by  Isabel 
F.  Hapgood.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  No.  13  Astor  Place. 
1886.  Price,  $1.?5. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  a  middle-aged  parish  priest,  in 
the  Sooth  of  France,  who  was  unknown  to  the  literary  world  until 
the  publication  of  these  Thoughts  made  him  suddenly  famous. 
The  thoughts  themselves  are  unquestionably  brilliant  and  unusually 
suggestive,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  at  the  kind  recep- 
tion which  has  been  accorded  them.  Those  who  have  not  as  yet 
read  them  have  certainly  a  treat  in  store  for  them.  The  subjects 
to  which  they  relate  are  various,  and  prove  the  Abbe  Roux  to  be 
a  scholar  as  well  as  a  profound  thinker.  Literature,  and 
poets ;  eloquence,  and  orators ;  history,  and  historians ;  mind,  talent, 
and  character ;  joy,  suffering,  and  fortune ;  time,  life,  death,  and 
the  future ;  the  family,  childhood,  and  old  age ;  the  country,  and  the 
peasant ;  love,  friendship,  and  friends ;  God,  and  religion,  have  all 
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claimed  his  thoughts,  and  upon  all  these  has  he  meditated,  until, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  they  have  yielded  their  secrets  to  him. 

The  Mt8T£BY  of  Pain.  By  James  Hinton,  M.D.,  Author  of  "Life  in  Na- 
ture/' Man  and  His  Dwelling  Place/' "  Health  and  Its  Conditions,"  etc.  With 
an  Introduction  by  James  B.  Nichols,  M.D.,  Author  of  "When?  What? 
Where  ?"  etc.  Boston :  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  the  Old  Corner  Book-store 
1886.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
pages,  exclusive  of  the  brief  Introduction  by  Dr.  Nichols,  which 
fills  seven  additional  pages.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  which  ap- 
peared in  England  twenty  years  ago.  When  firdt  published  it  had 
only  a  limited  sale,  but  since  the  death  of  the  author  it  has  been 
widely  circulated  and  read,  and  has  become  somewhat  of  a  classic 
on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Although  Dr.  Hinton  was  a 
practical  physician,  the  work  is  not  of  a  physiological,  but  of  a 
psychological  and  religious  character.  It  is  addressed  more  es- 
pecially to  the  sorrowful,  and  is  designed  to  cast  a  bright  gleam  of 
light  athwart  the  darkness  and  to  bring  joy  out  of  the  very  bosom 
of  distress,  by  showing  that  pain  is  related  to  pleasure  and  is  neces. 
sary  to  the  constitution  of  the  social  and  moral  world.  Though 
the  views  presented  may  not  prove  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  yet 
the  book  is  one  well  calculated  to  cheer  the  desponding  and  mis- 
erable, and  we  would  heartily  commend  it  to  the  afflicted,  and  also 
to  the  general  reader.   A  deep  religious  tone  pervades  it  throughout 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  WEALTH. 

BY  C.   Z.   WEISER,  D.  D. 

The  Sight  Use  of  Money  suggests  a  theme  which  every  man, 
woman  and  child  may  study  to  very  great  advantage.  There 
is  no  one  who  might  not  be  a  stronger  character,  and  a  far 
more  useful  member  of  society,  had  he  earlier  and  more  dili- 
gently studied  the  science,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  a  liberal 
education.  There  would  grow  a  far  smaller  class  of  unfortunate 
ones,  or  miserable  families,  were  the  Ethics  of  Wealth  taught  as 
Grrammar,  Geography  or  Arithmetic,  or  what  are  called  the 
Common  Branches,  are  made  a  constant  exercise.  Human 
society  were  far  less  afflicted  by  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
.  capital,  the  ^'  Tramp  "  order,  the  Ananias  and  Sapphira  Guild 
(in  which  husbands  board  with  their  wives),  by  Exoduses  to  Can- 
ada, the  cry  of  ^^Hard  Times,"  by  Socialism  and  Anarchism, 
were  the  Science  of  Wealth  taught  in  the  Household,  in  the 
School,  from  the  Rostrum  and  Newspapers,  and  in  the  Pulpit. 

There  is  less  knowledge  imparted,  instilled  and  disseminated 
on  this  problem  of  social  happiness  than  is  afforded  us  on  any 
9  133 
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subject  that  may  be  named.  The  consequence  is  that  a  wide- 
spread ignorance  reigns  concerning  an  art  which  should  be  a 
common  heritage.  Many  know  how  to  make  money,  by  fair  and 
by  foul  means ;  their  name  is  Legion.  They  know  well  how  to 
increase  their  store,  to  keep  it,  to  hoard  it,  to  worship  it.  That 
feature  of  wealth  is  diligently  studied.  There  are  even  more 
still  who  know  how  to  spend  it,  to  lavish,  squander  and  to  waste 
it.  No  instruction  is  needed  here.  But  bow  many  know  the  right 
use  of  Money  f  One  in  ten  ?  Never  !  One  in  one  hundred  ?  No  ! 
One  in  one  thousand  ?  Hardly  !  One  in  ten  thousand  ?  Perhaps. 
It  is  a  ^'  lost  art/'  if  it  ever  had  been  a  familiar  one.  In  all  ages 
of  the  world  men  have  endeavored  to  catch  the  magic  spark  of 
this  science  in  a  hap-hazard  way,  "  on  the  wing,"  as  it  were, 
and  have  failed,  ever  and  everywhere.  Money  has,  accordingly, 
been  either  Undervalued  or  Overvalued, 

The  ancient  philosophers  Undervalued  Money.  Socrates 
made  his  good  wife  quite  wrathy  because  he  returned  the  rich 
presents  which  his  friends  forwarded  to  his  house.  Anaxagoras 
gave  all  his  patrimony  to  the  poor,  that  he  might  not  be  hin- 
dered in  his  studies  by  the  annoyance  it  might  create  for  him. 
Xenocrates  asked  Alexander  to  carry  back  with  him  again  the 
gifts  of  his  generosity,  and  distribute  them  among  his  poor 
subjects.  Grates  entrusted  his  fortune  to  a  banker,  that  he 
might  donate  of  it  to  the  fools  and  dolts  who  could  not  '^  make 
their  bread  and  butter  "  by  their  own  wit. 

All  the  modern  cynics  and  prodigals  entertain  a  like  mean 
opinion  of  Wealth,  though  from  a  different  motive  we  may 
readily  believe.  So,  too,  have  there  been  those  who  Overvalued 
Money.  They  are  the  Money-Mongerers,  who  live  for  it  solely, 
and  die  for  it.  They  are  very  expressively  called  "  Misers,", 
which  is  a  term  that  lies  next-door  to  Miserable. 

Thus  the  world  has  been  staggering  along  the  road,  tumbling 
now  on  this  side,  then  on  that.  And  mankind  will  continue  to 
zigzag  on  and  on,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  until 
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b^omea  a  science  which  is  to  be  stadied,  even  as  any  other 
science  is  thoronghly  and  faithfully  mastered,  only  by  a 
schooling  from  its  root  to  its  fruits. 

But  in  what  way  may  this  science  ever  come  to  take  its  place 
among  the  standard  stalwart  branches  ? 

It  will  noi  be  effected,  certainly,  by  writing  and  preaching 
tirades  against  Wealth.  Whether  done  on  the  Rostrum  or  in 
the  Pulpit,  in  Poetry  or  in  Newspapers,  it  will  fruit  in  no  good 
at  all.  It  has  been  tried  so  long  that  its  futility  should  be 
thoroughly  known  by  this  day.  It  will  not  better  the  matter 
by  crying  lustily  against  "  Aristocracy/'  '*  Millionaires," 
"Bloated  Bondholders,"  ''Money  Kings,'*  "Bosses.''.  All 
such  shriek  arguments  are  silly  and  harmful.  It  ^^  renders 
confusion  worse  confounded/'  only.  Mankind  must  learn  to 
regard  the  successful  students  of  the  Ethics  of  Wealth  as  men 
of  mind,  as  possest^ing  a  certain  forte  or  strength  of^character, 
indicative  of  talent  and  ability  of  the  first  water,  ere  a  reforma- 
tion id  to  be  expected  in  this  Science.  A  man  who  proves  him- 
self capable  of  acquiring,  managing  and  controlling  millions  in 
the  use  of  any  one  of  the  legitimate  channels  and  means  of 
barter  and  trade  manifests  a  mental  and  moral  energy  which,  if 
directed  into  any  other  channel,  would  prove  himself  capable, 
too,  of  ruling  a  kingdom  or  of  governing  an  empire.  A  ^'Fi- 
nancier "  is  a  man  of  Finesse,  who  did  not  stand  as  one  skilled 
only  in  artifice,  stratagem  and  subtilty,  but  as  a  character  well 
schooled  in  the  economical  management  of  the  public  moneys. 
General  Grant  discerned  so  much  in  a  "  Financier  "  when  he 
wished  to  intrust  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  care  of  the 
late  A.  T.  Stewart.  In  one  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
a  master-mind  in  the  field  of  wealth  is  debarred  from  taking 
office.  It  is  held  by  some  that  as  our  Government  is  fast  turning 
into  a  vast  money  corporation,  at  any  rate,  and  since  the 
country  is  considered  prosperous  in  the  measure  by  which  its 
monetary  afiairs  are  ''  booming,''  that  this  Bureau  might  better 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  those  stalwart  minds  who 
hare  given  abundant  proofs  of  being  able  to  raise  and  maintain 
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the  finances  in  their  own  realms.  The  man  who  cannot  take 
his  hat  ofi"  before  a  Rothschild  ought  never  to  wear  a  hat.  Kings 
and  Emperors,  even,  bow  to  snch  vigorous  Croesuses,  and  feel 
their  obligations  to  them. 

Let  us  here  declare  that  we  are  not  minded  at  all  to  estimate 
any  man  by  the  size  of  his  wallet  or  the  heap  of  his  depositef. 
We  feel  no  leaning  towards  the  man  or  the  home  by  whom  and 
in  which  are  read  only  Pocket-books,  Bank-books,  and,  it  may 
be^  Albums.  To  officiate  as  the  nominal  treasurer  of  filled  chests 
and  cofiers,  or  to  stand  as  their  custodian  against  mendicantR^ 
sycophants,  parasites,  rogues  and  thieves  is  an  office  not  to  be  en- 
vied, and  requires  talents  and  capacity  of  no  loftier  grade  than 
such  as  can  be  matched  by  a  watchman  of  a  bank  or  mint. 

But  we  mean  to  affirm  that  any  one  who  has  succeeded 
to  gain  and  control  a  fortune  with  '^  a  conscience  void  of  offense 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,*'  is  no  mere  counter-jumper, 
or  haberdasher ;  no  mere  accountant,  or  ready  reckoner ;  no  dry 
six  per  cent,  machine,  but  the  owner  of  some  element  of  which 
genuine  manhood  is  built.  Longfellow,  Hawthorne  and  Emer- 
son, we  are  told  by  Charles  F.  Johnson,  in  his  '*  Three  Ameri- 
cans and  Three  Englishmen,"  did  not  slave  for  money.  '' .  •  • 
''  They  did  not  regard  it,  as  so  many  Englishmen  of  letters 
have  done,  as  something  necessary  to  social  distinction ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  something  which,  in  their  exceptional 
cases,  was  to  be  attained  by  any  but  the  ordinary  commercial 
qualities  of  frugality  and  industry ;  but  all  of  them  were  me- 
thodical, accurate  and  competent  men  of  affairs,  and  from  the 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  more  than  ordinarily  successful.  .  .  . 
'^  They  paid  their  debla,  and  lived  within  their  income j  and  provided 
for  their  families  in  the  most  prosaic  way,  and  ^  did  their  day's 
work  '  as  steadily  as  the  most  benighted  Philistine,  whether  the 
work  was  providing  manna  for  the  children  of  light  or  drudgery 
of  some  regular  vocation.  .  •  .  They  showed  that  delicate 
sensibilities,  refined  culture,  devotion  to  art  and  passionate  in- 
terest in  the  supernatural  are  entirely  consistent  with  a  scrupu- 
lous and  minute  performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  to 
which  genius  sometimes  thinks  itself  superior.*'     We  do  not 
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expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  teaching  novelties,  a  '^  New 
Theology,"  or  a  great  heresy,  then,  if  we  stand  by  our  propo' 
sition : — 

The  right  use  of  Money  is  a  eharaderistic  of  Manhood} 
whilst  ignorance  of  this  Science  is  indicative  of  a  neglect  or  want^ 
as  well. 

When  our  Lord  would  afford  us  a  specimen  of  a  ^'  good  and 
faithful  '*  servant,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  ^^  wicked  and  sloth- 
ful "  one,  on  the  other,  He  tells  us  of  three  characters  who  were 
tried  by  their  king  by  intrusting  certain  portions  of  his  posses- 
sions into  their  hands.  Three  men  who  were  to  manage  re- 
spectively five,  two,  and  one  talent.  And  as  the  two  agents  who 
had  doubled  their  sums  were  approved  and  commended,  so  was 
he  who  proved  himself  either  unable  or  unmindful  of  his  charge, 
condemned.  '^  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant !  Thou  ought- 
est,  therefore,  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and  at 
my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury.''  Such 
pointed  advice,  so  well  adapted  for  the  market  and  the  business 
sphere,  is  to  be  read  in  the  Word  of  Ood.  This  is  no  mystic  or 
poetical  narrative,  but  a  case  of  the  soberest  and  most  practical 
kind. 

Whilst  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  every  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Jewish  history  was  a  suffering  man,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
every  one  of  them  had  been  a  possessor  of  wealth.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  David,  Solomon,  Job,  the  prominent 
Judges  and  Kings  from  first  to  last,  sustain  this  thought.  The 
chosen  people,  though  a  suffering  people,  were  also  a  people 
blessed  with  possessions,  whenever  we  are  challenged  to  look 
their  nation  in  the  face,  as  a  happy  people,  or  when  in  their 
normal  order. 

We  may  sometimes  establish  the  correctness  of  a  proposition 
by  its  opposite  or  apparently  contrary  postulate.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  just  such  a  universal  negative  to  all  we  have  so  far 
taught  in  the  well-known  and  glibly-quoted  maxim :  *^For  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  aU  evil.^'  On  this  rock  it  would 
seem  the  philosophy  taught  in  these  pages  must  surely  wreck. 
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Bat  it  18  its  ehief  corner-stone,  neverthless.  To  prove  that  fire 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  masters,  is  to  prove,  too,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  servants.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  theme  in  hand.  We 
may  readily  see  that  the  science  of  the  right  use  of  money  is  a 
fountain  of  so  mach  good  by  learning,  first  and  foremost,  that 
its  abuse  is  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  proverb  runs,  ^  The 
greater  the  use,  the  greater  the  abuse.''  And  what  is  that  but 
to  say,  *^  The  proper  use  of  anything,  which  is  productive  of  the 
highest  forms  of  good,  is  capable,  too,  of  breeding  the  worst 
forms  of  evil  by  its  misuse?''  Education,  Civilization  and 
Christianity  are  fountains  of  untold  blessings  to  humanity, 
surely,  but  they  may  all  be  made  a  very  Pandora's  Box  as  well. 
Only  the  highest  and  the  best  is  capable  of  the  lowest  and  the 
worst  counterfeit.  Applying  this  reasoning  now,  it  is  natural 
to  infer,  that  through  a  proper  Ethics  of  Wealth  money  may  be 
made  into  a  ladder  to  the  highest  good  for  the  Individual,  the 
Nation  ^ind  the  Bace^yt^^  because  the  Word  of  God  assures  us 
that  its  abv^e  is  the  occasion  to  ''  all  evil." 

In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil  ?"  Is  it  to  be  taken  on  its  face  value  7  Do  ''  all " 
evils  originate  in  a  passion  for  money?  Surely  our  first 
parents  did  not  fall  in  consequence  of  any  money  covetousness. 
Is  the  inebriate  so  miserable  from  agreed  for  money  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  sources  of  evil  are  as  numerous  as  the  springs 
which  make  the  river.  Yet  it  is  written,  ''  The  love  of  money 
18  the  root  of  ail  evil."  What  is  to  be  done  with  such  a  maxim  ? 

It  evidently  means  to  teach  that  in  the  passion  for  wealth  the 
germs  of  every  evil  lie  concealed,  as  the  spores  of  all  diseases 
may  lie  buried  in  a  drop  of  water.  And  these  germs  may 
quicken,  vivify  and  produce  full-fledged  sins,  as  circumstances, 
or  a  combination  of  circumstances,  arise.  All  evils  do  not 
spring  from  the  love  of  money  of  necessity^  but  "all  evil  "  lies 
in  possibilittff  in  ''  the  iove  of  money."  The  passion  for  it  leads 
men  to  commit  treachery,  and  the  betrayal  of  the  best  cause  and 
friend,  as  we  see  in  a  Judas,  in  an  Arnold  and  a  Burr.  It 
breeds  hatred,  malice  and  ill-will ;  it  opens  the  door  to  false- 
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hood  and  perjury ;  it  is  the  first  long  step  towards  dishonesty, 
defaleation  and  *' Canada/'  It  is  the  prolific  womb  whence  are 
born  burglary,  arson  and  murder.  Open  the  door  to  this  ma- 
larious sink  and  all  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  Decalogue 
may  emerge.  The  surest  road  by  which  to  send  a  man  to  per- 
dition is  to  make  him  possessed  of  this  passion.  *'  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.''  Covetousness  is  the 
last  sin  named  in  the  Decalogue,  not  because  it  is  the  least,  by 
any  means,  but  much  rather  because  it  is  the  worst,  the  root  of 
all  other  evils.     It  is  the  ''sum  of  all  villanies." 

But  all  good  rules  work  both  ways.  The  correct  Ethics  of 
Wealth  will  also  prove  a  right  royal  road  to  individual,  national 
aod  universal  happiness.  The  instinct  of  the  Race  is  a  healthy 
one,  which  persists  in  asserting  itself,  in  spite  of  ridicule  and 
tirades  uttered  against  wealth.  *^  From  whatever  source  the 
scholars  chose  to  trace  the  term  ^  Money/  the  commonalty  be- 
lieves it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  '  Monoa,' "  said  a 
wit  to  us.  Truly  the  masses  think  it  to  be  ^*  the  one  thing," 
*^  the  one,  chief,  needful  thing."  The  wit  has  the  people  on 
his  side,  surely.  It  is  the  standard  of  valuation  for  all 
mundane  things;  it  rules  this  wcrld,  and  we  think,  too,  that  it 
may  be  so  used  as  that  it  may  be  made  to  rule  the  next,  too. 
That  is  a  saying  of  large  import  of  our  Lord's :  ^'  Make  unto 
yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that 
when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations." 
Bat  if  wealth,  all  the  wealth  of  the  earth,  so  long  as  it  is  in 
wrong  relation  to  God,  is  a  '*  mammon  of  unrighteousness,"  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  may  also  be  turned  into  a  powerful  lever 
of  righteousness,  so  soon  as  it  is  brought  into  right  relation  to 
God  and  eternity.  All  the  warnings  published  in  God's  Word 
against  wealth,  are  only  pointed  towards  the  wrong  manner  of 
securing  it,  and  the  wrong  use  that  may  be  made  of  it.  There 
is  no  rubric  recorded  against  wealth  as  such. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of 
the  Ethics  of  Wealth. 
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L  The  primary  moral  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Ethics  of 
Wealth,  that  which  lies  at  its  front  door  let  us  say,  is  the 
Knowledge  of  Ownership,  This  is  not  a  challenge  to  follow  the 
first  order  in  the  familiar  prescription  of  "  a  hare's  soup/' — **to 
catch  the  hare."  To  *'  own*'  is  not  merely  to  acquire,  to  lay 
hold  on  by  the  hand  of  law  and  equity,  to  secure  a  title  to  by 
inheritance,  by  services  rendered,  by  an  exchange  of  goods,  or 
by  gift.  By  some  such  process  of  negotiation  all  men  of  means 
become  masters  of  wealth,  except  it  be  by  fraud  and  theft. 

The  terms  '*  own,*'  "  owning  "  and  "  ownership  "  mean  One- 
ness. Only  that  is  properly  *' owned'*  which  has  become  one 
with  us.  So  the  scholar  assimilates  knowledge  and  makes  it  his, 
even  as  food  and  drink  become  identified  with  our  physical  con- 
stitutions, and  as  husband  and  wife  are  said  ''  to  be  one  flesh." 

This  is  more  than  to  acquire  or  surround  oneself  with  fine 
clothes  or  roomy  homes  and  broad  acres.  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
^*  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things,"  with  some  such 
higher  thought  of  real  ownership.  It  becomes  all  the  more  intelli" 
gible  if  we  reverse  his  maxim  and  think  of  many  '^  who  seem  to 
possess  all  things,  yet  have  nothing."  Misers  are  possessed, 
whilst  they  actually  possess  naught.  Solomon  tells  us  plainly 
of  this  anomaly  among  men,  ^^ There  is  an  evil  which  I  have 
seen  under  the  sun,  and  it  is  common  among  men.  A  man  to 
whom  God  hath  given  riches,  wealth  and  honor,  so  that  he 
wanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet  God 
giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof.  .  .  .  This  is  an  evil 
disease."  The  term  "property**  is  equally  expressive.  It 
signifies  ^'  to  appropriate  to  oneself"  Yet  there  is  much  prop- 
erty which  is  but  lubberly  encumbrance  and  baggage.  The 
holder  is  overloaded,  weighted  down  by  it,  as  a  sta^rgering 
porter.  He  is  as  a  bound  Samson,  and  by  withes  which  are 
not  so  readily  snapped  asunder,  either.  The  "  landlord  **  or  the 
'*  money-king*' is  wholly  sunk  under  and  overwhelmed  by  his 
enthralling  circumstances.  He  is  a  striking  example  of  a 
monetary  possession,  in  whom  the  demon  of  wealth  holds  the 
fort  so  tyrannically  as  to  rob  him  of  every  whit  of  moral  free- 
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dom.  There  is  no  longer  the  privilege  at  hand  to  eat  a  good 
mealy  to  rest  on  a  soft  eoach,  to  occupy  a  comfortable  home. 
He  is  compelled  to  go  half-fed,  half-clothed  and  half-housed. 
He  is  taken  captive,  body  and  soul,  and  rendered  as  utterly 
dead  to  all  appetite  for  healthy  food  and  drink,  to  all  taste  and 
relishing  of  comfort,  as  the  blind  eye  is  to  vision,  or  the  deaf 
ear  to  sound.  And  he  can  as  little  disenthrall  himself  as  one 
may  free  his  hand  from  a  charged  battery. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  moral  of  ownership  is  learned,  it  is 
certain  that  wealth  will  prove  ^'  impedimenta,^'  as  the  Romans 
called  riches,  to  virtue  or  true  manhood.  ''Riches  have  wings 
and  fly  away  "  in  every  case,  and  bear  their  reputed  master 
along,  unless  he  hath  the  power  to  set  the  wings  himself  and 
direct  their  course.  But  this  dominant  power  comes  by  the 
way  of  discipline,  which  opens  already  through  the  habit  of 
gaining  wealth  by  just  means,  and  leads  to  a  sober  and  con- 
scientious use  thereof,  as  well  as  continues  in  their  wise  and 
cheerful  distribution  and  final  surrender  with  contentment. 

II.  Such  royal  ownership  conducts  the  man  of  means  to 
another  moral,  The  Enjoyment  of  Wealth.  To  ''  enjoy  "  is  the 
capacity  of  setting  joy  aglow  within  us.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  any  object  to  produce  such  an  ignition  in  our  inner  being, 
save  as  it  is  in  some  degree  allied  to  us.  A  wholly  foreign 
thing  cannot  so  affect  us.  Emerson  tells  us  that  '^  the  weaver 
sees  gingham,  the  broker  sees  stocks,  the  politician  sees  votes 
and  majorities,  the  poet  sees  the  horizon  and  the  sunset,"  every 
man  sees  only  that  which  is  a  part  of  himself,  or  that  which 
complements  him.  It  may  seem  to  be  his  very  antipode,  whilst 
it  is  still  just  what  the  integer  of  his  being  demands.  The  tall 
man  is  attracted  towards  the  petit  woman,  the  brunette  con- 
sorts with  the  blonde.  Both  see  an  extension  of  their  several 
selves,  and  so  are  pleased.  Enjoyment  is  but  love  in  its  earing, 
as  it  were. 

We  use  the  words  *'  enthuse  "  and  ''  enthusiastic,"  and  mean 
to  convey  by  these  expressive  terms  an  idea  of  inspiration  in 
consequence  of  an  element  or  factor  common  to  us  and  our 
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surroundings.  We  are  conscious  of  a  supply  to  a  felt  want* 
The  grandsire  loves  with  greater  fervenoj  his  grandchild,  and 
takes  it  closer  to  his  searing  bosom  than  he  ever  cleaved  to  his 
direct  oiTspring,  for  the  wider  the  interval  of  ages,  or  his  larger 
complement. 

In  the  light  of  these  examples  we  may  learn  the  moral  of  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth.  Unless  we  discern  our  wants,  and  realise 
their  supply  through  an  increase  of  our  store,  no  such  sensation 
of  happiness  will  follow,  let  the  sum  of  the  possessions  be  never 
so  large.  The  proportion  or  ratio  between  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment is  never  regulated  by  the  bulk  of  the  former,  but  ever  by  the 
healthy  appetite  of  the  latter.  There  are  those  who  would 
gladly  surrender  three-fourths  of  all  they  possess  to  enjoy  the 
one-fourth.  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  the  realm  of  well-being  here  and  here* 
after,  in  this  world  and  in  all  worlds !  An  entrance  can  only 
be  bought  at  a  great  price.  The  cry  of  the  foolish  virgins  is 
indeed  earnestly  uttered,  ^'  Oive  us  of  your  oil.'^  But  the 
response  is  ever  the  same,  "  Not  so,  lest  there  be  not  enough  for 
us  and  for  you.  But  go  ye  rather  and  buy  for  yourselves."  All 
good  must  be  bought.  It  is  not  possible  to  transfer  character. 
Taste  and  moral  capacity  cannot  be  gotten  by  proxy.  The  man 
who  can  enjoy  his  wealth,  accordingly,  has  bought  that  prerog- 
ative at  a  figure,  the  value  of  which  he  only  knows.  Tantalua 
stood  up  to  his  chin  in  pure  water,  but,  though  thirsty  as  an 
Arab  after  a  full  day's  run,  was  still  unable  to  drink  a  drop« 
From  that  legend  we  have  the  word  '^  tantalize,^'  which  is  still 
more  striking  in  the  German,  tractiren.  Whilst  it  is  too  true 
that  poverty  is  fated  with  great  inconveniences,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  most  silly  character  in  the  eyes  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
sole  being  to  whom  He  applied  the  term  "  fool,"  was  the  pros- 
perous farmer  who,  in  his  torturing  perplexity,  cried  aloud« 
*•*"  What  shall  I  do  because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  all 
my  fruits  and  my  goods."  He  is  but  a  faithful  antetype  of  all 
men  of  means,  whose  salient  talent  manifests  itself  in  simply 
^^  laying  up  treasure  for  "  themselves.     The  problem  is  not  one 
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of  simple  addition  at  all,  or  the  plan  adopted  by  the  ''rich  fool " 
wonld  have  carried  him  over  his  troubles,  which  contemplated 
but  *^  a  pulling  down  of  barns  and  building  greater."  Without 
a  corresponding  enlargement  of  his  inner  nature  at  the  same 
time,  his  misery  only  swelled  with  the  growth  of  his  possessions. 

The  field  which  wealth  opens  to  a  mind  rightly  tutored  to 
minister  and  glean  in  it  is  amazingly  large.  In  its  atmosphere 
the  whole  man  may  be  grandly  built.  His  physical  constitution 
reaps  already  a  fruitful  harvest.  Aside  of  the  indigent  man 
and  his  household,  wealth  is  a  source  of  copious  well-being  to 
the  owner  of  a  fortune.  Best  and  cleanliness  of  body  and  home, 
comfortable  coverings  and  surroundings,  fresh  and  wholesome 
viands  and  diet,  roomy  apartments,  airy  streets,  the  choicest 
and  best  of  market  and  store — all  these  privileges  loom  up  before 
the  poor  man's  eyes  as  an  earthly  paradise,  and  minister  not 
sparingly  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  man  of  means.  It 
is  impossible  to  even  pass  by  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the 
worthy  rich  without  discerning  the  grand  ministry  which  wealth 
is  capable  of  performing  to  its  legitimate  master. 

In  proportion  as  its  possessor  rises  and  enlarges  in  the  scale 
of  true  manhood  he  finds  his  surroundings  to  grow  and  orient 
themselves  as  by  a  fairy's  hand  and  wand.  The  ministers  of 
wealth  serve  him  '^  who  hath  "  in  a  thousand  ways.  A  library 
multiplies  around  him  ;  art  with  her  plastic  fingers  paints  and 
molds  statuary  and  pictures  before  his  eyes ;  nature,  science, 
commerce,  invention  and  discovery,  liberty — all  the  graces  of 
this  lower  world  swarm  to  his  feet,  and  almost  persuade  us  to 
believe  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  right  when  they  placed 
the  dryad  in  the  trees  and  the  naiad  in  the  fonts  and  genii  at 
the  service  of  the  child  of  fortune. 

Where  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  consciousness  to  appre- 
hend, comprehend  and  respond  to  the  ministry  of  wealth,  the 
reflex  influence  of  such  surroundings  must  necessarily  be 
of  an  educational  and  elevating  order  and  kind,  which  cannot 
help  but  tell  on  the  bodily,  mental  and  moral  nature  of  their 
lord.     Gardens  and  lawns,  groves  and  fountains,  architecture 
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and  masic,  monaments  and  antiquities,  conveniences,  luxariea 
— all  these  need  nol  lead  to  effeminacy,  carnality  or  moral  stag- 
nation, and  will  not  so  long  as  the  man  is  still  the  ^^  LandJori." 

We  hear  much  said  of  ^^  living  within  one's  income."  The 
precept  has  two  sides,  however.  It  is  surely  silly  and  wrong 
to  live  beyond  one's  means,  but  it  is  no  less  unwise  to  live  far 
short  of  oue*Q  income.  It  is  wrong  to  transgress,  but  it  is  also 
wrong  to  omit  one's  duty.  It  is,  therefore,  a  charge  laid  upon 
the  properly  disciplined,  cultured  citizen,  as  he  will,  indeed, 
feel  it  to  be  his  privilege,  to  open  out  upon  such  a  manner  of 
living  as  his  ennobled  nature  will  crave.  It  is  as  seemly  and 
becoming  to  him,  as  it  is  only  right,  that  the  poor  man  should 
cut  his  co^t  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  cloth. 

There  are  two  social  absurdities  which  may  be  named : — 

a.)  The  rich  very  often  live  as  the  poor  should  live ;  and  ft.) 
The  poor  live  just  as  often  as  the  rich  should  live.  These 
anomalies  breed  a  cluster  of  evil  fruits.  Were  men  of  wealth, 
tutored  by  its  ministry,  to  carry  themselves  according  to  their 
stated  income,  the  households  of  straitened  circumstances 
would  hardly  think  of  aspiring  beyond  their  means.  But  so 
long  as  there  is  a  lagging  behind  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
there  will  occur  a  going  beyond  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Society  will  maintain  its  equilibrium,  do  what  we  may.  And  if 
it  is  not  maintained  legitimately,  it  will  be  brought  about  never- 
theless. Defiance  bidden  to  the  social  laws  in  one  direction 
will  challenge  defiance  in  another.  Matthew  Arnold  says : 
''  The  poor  are  very  much  as  the  rich  make  them."  Reformation 
proceeds  from  above,  downwards.  '^  Every  good  and  every  per- 
fect gift  Cometh  from  above."  The  lower  strata  of  society  will 
not  be  righted  until  the  upper  layers  are  rightly  adjusted;  and 
the  upper  strata  cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  ordered,  until 
wealth  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Minister  to  Man's  Mental 
and  Moral  Culture. 

III.  This  is  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  in  the  Ethics  of 
Wealth.  It  is  the  most  difficult  task  to  accomplish,  too.  It 
is  so  difficult,  because  the  end  is  never  reached,  as  long  as 
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riches  increase;  because  snch  culture  embraces  the  deepest 
order  of  man's  constitution,  and  because  the  problem  is  a  stand- 
ing sequence  to  owning  and  enjoying  wealth.  For  a  millionaire 
to  persist  in  carrying  his  quondam  child's  wallet,  his  child's 
bank,  or  child's  safe,  to  hold  his  bonds,  notes  ai^d  stocks,  were 
no  more  silly  than  it  is  for  him^  to  persist  in  crowding  in  and 
into  a  mental  and  moral  reservoir,  which  affords  neither  room 
nor  capacity  to  appreciate  and  appropriate.  It  is  the  MtUtum 
in  parvo  process  that  gives  birth  to  the  vulgar  but  expressive 
term  *'  bloated  bondholders." 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  when  and  where  this  inner  etiUure 
starts.  It  is  not  so  much  a  *^  lo,  here !  "  or  a  ''  lo,  there ! " 
There  finds  place  an  actual  quickening  of  the  man  at  the  core 
of  his  being,  which  issues  in  a  continual  leavening  of  his  per- 
sonal, household  and  social  character.  The  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains commence  already  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  actual 
starting  point  cannot  be  pointed  out.  And  it  is  just  as  diJQScult 
to  designate  the  quickening  crisis,  or  tell  the  moment  when  the 
man  is  "  born  again  "  into  a  kingdom  of  a  higher  order  of  life. 
It  is  a  miracle  how  the  lilies  grow.  It  is  to  us  a  miracle, 
whence  the  wind  comes,  and  whither  it  goes,  in  spite  of  our 
knowledge  of  storm-laws.  It  is  a  miracle  to  us  that  the  *^  face 
of  Moses  shined  "  after  he  had  been  with  God  on  the  Mount 
forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Were  a  miracle  to  be  explained, 
it  were  a  miracle  no  longer.  There  are  many  wonderful  results, 
patent  to  the  eyes,  the  causes  of  which  we  may  not  state,  no 
matter  how  much  we  inquire  within. 

Some  such  transfiguration  transpires  for  the  man  who  has 
been  under  the  ennobling  power  of  the  Ethics  of  Wealth.  A 
halo  envelops  him,  his  garments  turn  white,  his  homestead  is 
illuminated,  his  lawn  stands  dressed  in  living  green,  his  acres 
smile,  his  goods  and  chattels,  the  man  and  his  surroundings — 
all  are  arrayed  '*  in  livery,"  as  by  the  touch  of  some  magic 
wand.  A  metamorphose  has  transpired  for  the  man,  as  great 
as  that  which  turns  the  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly,  that  poises 
itself  on  the  flower  and  bathes  in  sunshine. 
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The  grandest  manifestation  in  the  wake  of  sneh  an  orienting 
is  witnessed  in  that  man's  philanthropy.  Selfishness  has  given 
place  to  charity.  The  touchstone  has  been  applied,  and  he  has 
endared  the  test : — '*  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive.^ 

Whilst  the  ethical  tuition  of  wealth  has  enabled  him  to  turn 
his  means  into  ministers  of  comfort  and  happiness,  his  horizon 
has  widened  with  his  inner  vision,  so  that  his  fellow-men  fall 
heir  to  his  liberality,  benevolence,  beneficence  and  generosity, 
as  well.  ^^  A  city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid  ! "  Servants,  em- 
ployees, neighbors,  citizens  and  the  race  become  his  creditors 
and  legatees.  He  understands  what  St.  Paul  wrote : — '^  I  am 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians ;  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise."  All  over  the  face  of  society  the 
large  heart  and  open  hand  of  the  philanthropi.<t  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  his  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  State  builds 
monuments  far  and  near^  libraries,  art  galleries,  eleemosynary 
bouses,  asylums,  parks,  soldiers'  homes.  The  Church  covers 
her  domain  with  temples,  schools,  orphans'  homes,  old  folks' 
homes,  missions,  vaults  and  charity  fonts. 

The  sayings  of  our  Lord,  in  reference  to  ''  selling"  all  that 
you  have,  and  *'  giving  to  the  poor,"  or,  "  Make  unto  your- 
selves friends  of  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,"  or,  '*It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  which  sounded  to  him  as 
mere  hyperboles,  or  confronted  his  mind  as  hieroglyphics,  now 
seem  thoroughly  illuminated.  He  now  sees  that  *'  selling  all 
that  one  has  "  is  not  to  scatter  one's  gold  among  tramps,  and 
courts  of  filth, ''  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs ;  *' 
but  to  change  masters  rather,  to  regard  oneself  as  a  steward 
and  almoner  of  God's  treasures  entrusted  to  him,  to  distribute 
in  His  and  His  Kingdom's  interest,  as  well  as  to  minister  to 
His  needy  and  suffering  children.  ^*  Selling  "  had  been  to  his 
purblind  soul  a  **  quid  pro  quo,''  whilst  it  is  now,  according  to  its 
expressive  original,  **  a  gratuitous  conferring."  He  has  learned 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  '*  as  having,  and  yet  possessing  no- 
thing." Instead  of  using  his  temporary  wealth  in  the  interest 
of  self  and  world  and  Satan,  he  relegates  it  back  to  its  rightful 
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owneTj  and  tnrnB  it  all  into  Treasnres  of  Righteonsness,  by  a 
change  of  Masters.  Such  a  Tolantary  transfer  is  a  ''  selling/' 
pore  and  simple. 

There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ethics  of  Wealth  is  but  poorly  studied  and  appreciated  than 
the  mania  for  gifts,  presents  and  donations,  among  the  rery 
classes  of  minds  who  ought  best  of  all  to  understand  that  it  is 
** more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive'*  It  was  written  long 
ago : — **  He  that  hateth  gifts  shall  live  ; "  "And  every  man  is 
a  friend  to  him  that  givetfa  gifts ;  *'  *'  He  that  receiveth  gifts 
overtbroweth  judgment.^'  But  in  spite  of  all  these  warning 
maxims,  the  gift-mania  continues  to  rage.  The  ministry  is 
sadly  humiliated  by  this  evil  disease.  Its  incumbents  are  stig- 
matized as  a  mendicant  order,  which  is  either  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  maintain  itself  on  the  honest  and  honorable  principle, 
that  *^the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  The  designing 
tradesman  manipulates  the  pastor  in  the  interest  of  himself  and 
his  wallet.  The  moral  freedom  and  manly  independence  of  the 
office  is  put  in  bonds  of  obligation  and  favoritism,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  set  out  for  a  target,  against  which  the  com- 
miserating phrases  of  "  poor  fellows/'  **  weaker  brethren  "  and 
**  charity  folks  "  are  hurled. 

Whilst  it  may  speak  well  for  the  generosity  and  good-will  of 
the  donors,  it  is  *^  death  to  the  manKness  of  the  Christian  Minis- 
ter." To  be  advertised  as  a  "  receiver/'  and  as  an  **  omnivor- 
ous '*  receiver,  rather  than  a  giver,  grates  torturingly  on  the 
nerves  of  a  minister,  one  of  whose  duties  is,  to  preach  and 
to  practice  on  the  highest  of  precepts  : — ^'  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.'*  One  of  the  happiest  effects,  under  the 
£thics  of  Wealthy  is  to  foster  true  manliness  in  its  owner  or 
possessor,  let  its  bulk  be  of  whatever  size  it  may.  Hence,  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  one  of  the  standard  professions,  the 
noblest  and  loftiest,  indeed,  should,  in  consequence  of  a  prover- 
bially stinted  support,  be  subjected  to  the  humiliating  ordeal 
of  gift-receiving. 

If  it  is,  in  truth,  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  there 
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must  be  those  who  '*  receive/'  or  there  can  be  no  occasion  to 
^'  give."  Nor  is  our  protest  entered  at  all  against  the  kindly 
outflow  of  good-will  and  love  from  the  hand  and  heart  of  the 
generous  and  charitable.  We  merely  protest  against  the  prac- 
tice and  habit  of  gifting  the  minister,  as  a  minisUr.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  a  "  hireling  "  ministry,  it  is  written  ; — "  Who 
goeth  a  warfare  at  any  time  at  his  own  charges  ?  Who  planteth 
a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  Or  who  feed- 
eth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?  He  that 
plougheth,  plougheth  in  hope,  and  he  that  thresheth  in  hope 
should  be  partaker  of  his  hope.  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spirit- 
ual things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things  ?  Do 
ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things  live  of 
the  things  of  the  temple,  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar  are 
partakers  with  the  altar  ?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel." 

The  Christian  Minister  has  the  best  of  all  warrants  to  claim 
a  '^  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work."  If  any  workman 
may  make  that  claim,  he  can.  But  let  him  stand  in  that  honor- 
able light  before  his  flock^  and  not  as  an  object  of  charity,  who 
must  be  supported  as  a  mendicant,  by  gift-pittances,  or 
veneered  beggary.  He,  of  all  men,  ought  to  enjoy  the  refin- 
ing and  deifying  influences  of  wealth,  that  he  may  the  better 
teach  its  ethics  to  the  members  of  his  flock.  And  by  wealth  we 
do  not  mean  a  fortune ;  we  mean  but  a  competence  to  "  well- 
being. '^  To  deny  him  so  much  is  not  only  to  deprive  him  of  the 
ennobling  and  educating  tuition  of  wealth,  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  to  rob  the  flock  of  much  sound  doctrine,  touching  the  use 
of  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  as  a  means  to  salvation  in 
this  life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  If  there  be  any  ethical 
force  in  wealth,  the  Christian  Minister  should  learn  it  by  ex- 
perience, that  he  may  both  save  himself  and  others,  under 
God's  benediction. 

The  right  of  dominion  or  leadership  was  a  primeval  allot- 
ment to  man  by  his  Maker.  An  echo  of  this  commission  still 
lingers  amid  the  ruins,  in   which  he  finds  himself,  as  a  fallen 
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being.  The  plan  of  redemption  embraces  the  restoration  of 
this  lost  sight^no  less  than  that  of  all  his  forfeited  graces. 
Civilization  is  nothing  less  than  the  process  of  such  restoration, 
set  on  the  way  by  Christianity.  Only  a  want  of  wisdom  or  a 
lack  of  sincerity  will  suggest  the  folly  of  impeding  man  on  the 
way  to  his  original  domain.  Mankind  is  possessed  of  an  intai- 
tion  that  all  things  must  be  put  under  his  feet ;  ''  All  sheep 
and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth  through  the 
paths  of  the  seas."  *^  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over 
the  works  of  Thy  hands.'* 

Surely,  it  is  better,  then,  so  to  teach  and  to  preach,  that  the 
true  Ethics  of  Wealth  may  be  early  learned  and  employed  so  as 
to  minister  to  man's  edification  and  preparation  for  his  high 
and  royal  office.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof,  since  the 
fall,  are  in  wrong  relation  to  God,  and  relatively  under  the 
power  of  the  Great  Usurper,  and  will  remain  the  *^  Mammon  of 
Unrighteousness  "  so  long  as  they  are  used  in  the  service  of 
the  '^  Prince  of  this  world  "  and  his  servants.  A  right  relation, 
or  a  restoration  of  all  back  to  God^  will  change  them  in  Heav- 
enly Treasures ;  by  radically  changing  their  relation,  simply 
let  the  children  of  light  labor  accordingly,  to  efieot  so  great  a 
redemption  for  man  and  his  domain,  under  the  tuition  of  that 
science  which  we  have  called  The  Ethiea  of  Wealth. 
10 


IL 
THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  BACA. 

BY  D.  VAN  HOBNE,  D.D. 

Modern  travel  and  research  have  added  materially  to  oar 
knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
especially  to  our  acquaintance  with  sites  of  Scriptural  interest. 
Among  instances  of  this  sort  we  may  name  the  identification! 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  of  the  ancient  Shiloh  with  the  modern  Sei- 
lun,  and  the  brook  Kerith  with  the  "Wady  Kelt." 

But  this  work  of  identifying  the  sites  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures  is  not  yet  by  any  means  completed.  Travelers  are 
still  looking  for  the  location  of  Kadesh  Bamea,  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  the  site  of  Calvary^  and  other  places  of  equal  in- 
terest, as  e.  g.y  the  site  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  seems  remarkable  to  us  that,  in  the  interest 
taken  in  this  work,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  allu- 
sion found  in  the  Eighty-fourth  Psalm,  sixth  verse,  which  reads 
in  our  English  version  :  *^  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Baca  make  it  a  well."  This  Psalm  is  known  as  one  of  the 
'^  Songs  of  Degrees,"  and  was  doubtless  used  when  the  pilgrims 
of  old,  in  Israel,  went  up  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Judaism  gr  eat  companies  of  pilgrims 
came  thus  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  three  great  annual  feasts,  to  worship  in  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Moriah.  At  such  times  there  was  a  general  movement 
of  the  population  from  the  districts  of  Galilee  as  well  as  from 
those  beyond  Jordan,  and  naturally  certain  well-known  roads 
or  thoroughfares  would  then  be  traversed.  These  routes  woald 
150 
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pass  over  hill-tops  and  through  the  valleys^  as  necessity  would 
require,  and  if  there  were  any  marked  features  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  route,  it  would  naturally  be  reflected  in  the 
language  alluding  to  the  pilgrimage. 

With  this  preliminary  remark,  by  way  of  introduction,  we  ask 
respecting  this  passage  in  the  84th  Psalm,  Was  there  a  real 
▼alley,  known  as  that  of  Baca,  or  the  Vale  of  Weeping  ?  and, 
if  so,  where  was  it  likely  located  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  standard  commentaries,  first  of  all,  and 
see  what  we  can  glean  from  them  on  the  passage  in  question. 

Henry  says  of  the  Pilgrims:  ** Their  way  lay  through 
many  a  weeping  valley,  so  Baca  signifies.  Many  think  there 
were  many  watery  valleys,  which,  in  wet  weather,  were  im- 
passable ;  by  drenching  and  trenching  them  they  made  a  road 
through  them ;  so  the  people  now  should  take  care  to  keep  the 
roads  to  church  in  good  repair.*'  Jamieson,  Fausset  and 
Brown  say,  **  Valley  of  Baca,  or  Weeping.  Throagh  such, 
by  reason 'of  their  dry  and  barren  condition,  the  worshippers 
often  had  to  pass ;  as  they  might  become  wells  or  fountains, 
when  supplied  by  plentiful  rains,  so  grace  refreshed  the  weary 
pilgrims."  These  views,  as  we  see,  were  at  variance — one  thinks 
the  valley  dry,  the  other  so  "  watery ''  that  they  could  not 
pass  through  without  ditching  it. 

Dr.  Plumer  says:  "The  valley  of  Baca  is  the  vale  of  mul- 
berry-trees— any  valley  of  mulberry-trees,  or  may  designate 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  in  particular.  2  Saml.  5 :  22.  23  ; 
1  Chron.  14 :  14.  The  cool,  delicious  fruit  would  refresh  the 
pilgrims,  and  trenches  around  the  trees  would  supply  needed 
water." 

The  Speaker's  Commentary  says:  ''This  Psalm  was  specially 
composed  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City — its  general  meaning, 
'  They  whose  strength  is  in  God,  and  whose  heart  is  fixed  on 
their  journey  to  His  house,  passing  through  the  dreariest  valleys, 
find  wells  of  spiritual  comfort'."  But  the  language  is  of  diflBculc 
construction.  ^*  The  valley  of  Baca  is  either  a  proper  name— 
Baca  is  ambiguous — Mulberry-tree  or  Balsam-tree  or  '  Weep- 
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ing;'  or  more  probably  it  means  that  any  valley  through 
which  they  pass,  however  dreary  or  desolate — naturally  a  very 
vale  of  bitter  weeping — ^becomes  to  them  a  sweet  fountain/*  etc. 

Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  says  of  the  passage:  '*A  valley 
somewhere  in  Palestine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  sees 
in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  march  to  Zton.  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  contain  a  play,  in  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
on  the  name  of  the  trees  (Mulberry)  from  which  the  valley 
probably  derived  its  name,  and  the  tears  shed  by  the  pilgrims 
in  their  joy  at  their  approach  to  Zion.  That  the  valley  was  a 
real  locality  is  most  probable  from  the  use  of  the  definite  article 
before  the  name."  The  article  adds :  ^*  The  rendering  of  the  Tar- 
gum  is  Gehenna,  t.  e.,  the  valley  below  Mount  Zion.  But  Hengst- 
enberg,  Tholuck  and  Hudfield  think  it  not  an  actual  site,  but 
an  idealized  place — that  human  life  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  the 
saints  are  sustained  amidst  its  trials,'*  etc.  '^  But  the  later 
lexicographers,  Dietrich  and  Furst,  discard  the  old  etymology 
and  derive  the  Hebrew  word  Baca  from  the  verb  of  the  same 
form  meaning  to  flow  out,  with  no  allusion  to  mulberry-trees, 
but  to  fountains,  etc.,  like  flowing  tears/' 

We  may  add  that  the  version  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  calls  it ''  the  vule  of  misery,"  the  late  revision,  *'  the 
valley  of  weeping,"  and  Dr.  De  Witt  (Praise  Songs  of  Israel, 
Ed.  1886),  ^*  the  valley  of  Baca,"  as  in  the  received  version. 
Alexander  on  the  passage  says :  "  The  explanation  of  Bctea 
as  meaning  the  valley  of  mulberry-trees  is  now  very  com- 
monly abandoned  for  the  '  Vale  of  weeping  or  sorrow/  a  beau- 
tiful poetical  description  of  the  present  life  as  one  of  suffering." 
Luther's  version  reads:  '^Die  durch  das  yammerthal  gehen, 
und  machen  daselbst  Brunen." 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  com- 
mentators have  not  given  to  this  valley  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name ;  and  the  writer  only  was  led  by  reading  a  hint  in  a  work 
on  the  topography  and  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  just  before 
visiting  that  interesting  country  in  1879,  to  suspect  that  there 
was  a  real  valley  there  to  which  the  language  might  be  fairly 
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applied.  When  on  the  tonr  of  Palestine,  special  attention, 
therefore,  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
that  the  valley  of  Baca  may  yet  be  found. 

It  seems  that  the  Talmudists  and  others  had  a  lingering 
suspicion  that  ^^  Baca  "  might  be  a  real  valley,  and  because  the 
word  might  be  rendered  so  as  to  show  the  meaning  of  a  valley 
filled  with  mulberry  or  balsam-trees,  they  concluded  that  it 
was  referred  to  in  the  adventure  of  David  among  the  mulberry- 
trees  that  stood  somewhere  near  the  plain  of  Rephaim,  just 
south  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  See  2  Saml.  5 :  22,  23 ;  1 
Chron.  14  :  14.  The  Kedron  Valley  borders  on  this  plain,  and 
they  seem  to  have  concluded  that  this  might  have  been  the 
valley  named  in  the  psalm.  But  a  slight  investigation  will 
show  that  this  was  a  mistaken  idea ;  for  the  Kedron  was  never 
a  thoroughfare ;  the  pilgrims  never  came  from  the  rough  crags 
of  Engeddi,  nor  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
search  must  be  made  in  some  other  direction. 

The  traveler  going  northward  from  Jerusalem  comes  to  the 
high  land  at  Bethel,  after  a  journey  of  some  twelve  miles.  This 
place  is  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  to  Galilee  and  the  adjacent 
districts;  and  a  mile  or  so  beyond  Bethel  the  highway  descends 
into  a  valley,  or  canyon,  which  by  its  very  appearance  answers 
to  the  description  of  Baca  as  given  in  the  84th  Psalm.  And  here 
I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from  the  record  of  our  tour  in  1879, 
as  given  on  page  199  of  "  Tent  and  Saddle  Life  in  the  Holy 
Land '' :  ^'  We  soon  came  to  the  head  of  a  narrow  glen  opening 
out  northward,  which  we  entered  by  the  dry  stream-bed,  having 
high  stonewalls  on  either  side,  enclosing  vineyards.  As  we 
advanced,  the  hiHs  on  either  side  became  high  and  precipitous, 
the  vineyards  disappeared,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  depths 
of  a  long,  gloomy  valley. 

<*  In  the  rocky  clifis  on  either  side  we  noticed  a  singular  con- 
formation, consisting  of  long,  tubular  galleries,  occasioned  by 
erosion  of  water  in  past  geological  ages,  and  which  run  parallel 
with  the  bed  of  the  valley,  but  at  a  great  height  above  it.  We 
continued  to  wind  our  way  through  this  singular  recess,  which 
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is,  indeed,  a  place  of  charming  melancholy.  The  valley  is 
narrow  and  gloomy ;  a  dark  water  oozes  from  the  rocks,  pierced 
with  sepulchres,  which  form  its  walls.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
Baca,  or  the  valley  of  tears,  or  of  the  *  dripping  waters/ 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  stations  by  the  way,  when  in  ancient 
times  the  pious  pilgrims  went  up  to  Jerusalem." 

This  strange  valley  is  located  on  the  border-line  of  the  terri- 
tory once  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  that  of  Eph- 
raim.  And  the  pilgrims  coming  from  the  north  would  have  to 
make  quite  an  ascent  before  they  would  emerge  from  the 
gloomy  gorge  near  Bethel.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  ^'  pass  "  among  the 
high  hills — a  graded  way  leading  from  the  heights  of  Benjamin 
down  to  the  lower  and  fertile  plains  of  Ephraim.  And  from  a 
study  of  the  topography  of  the  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
the  only  pass  in  all  this  region  that  pilgrims  would  perforce 
traverse  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  if  they  went  through 
Shechem  and  Shiloh^-even  if  they  went  through  central  Pales- 
tine at  all.  With  such  a  mixed  multitude  of  men,  women  and 
children,  already  foot-sore  and  weary  with  their  long  journey — 
some  of  them  ready  to  faint  by  the  way — it  would  be  impossible 
to  scale  the  heights  on  either  side,  or  make  their  way  around 
the  glen  over  the  rocky  summits  in  either  direction.  Towards 
the  northern  and  western  end  of  the  canyon  is  the  spring  known 
as  Ain  Harami^eh,  or  Robber's  Fountain,  with  its  grateful 
patch  of  greensward  in  the  foreground,  on  which  tents  are  usu- 
ally pitched,  and  where  we  passed  the  night.  And  it  is  by  this 
name  that  the  whole  valley  is  called  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  description  given  of  the  place  by  travelers  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  is  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maundrell,  who 
came  this  way  in  1697,  and  who  writes  as  follows:  "We  en- 
tered into  a  very  narrow  valley,  between  two  high,  rocky  hills, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  (he  is  going  southward)  we  found 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  and  village.  In  this  very  place,  or 
hereabouts,  Jacob's  Bethel  is  supposed  to  have  been  ;  .  .  .  near 
this  place  are  the  limits  separating  between  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin.    The  country  all  about  here  presented  nothing  to  the 
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yiew  in  moat  places  but  naked  rocks,  mountains  and  preci- 
pices ;  at  sight  of  which  pilgrims  are  apt  to  be  much  astonished 
and  baulked  in  their  expectations ;  ...  it  almost  startles  their 
faith/'  etc. 

Our  own  Dr.  Robinson,  when  engaged  in  his  explorations  here 
in  1838y  found  that  just  below  Bethel  on  the  way  up  from 
Jerusalem  the  highway  was  divided  into  three  paths  or  trails. 
The  one  in  the  middle  went  straight  on  northward  and  entered 
directly  into  the  ^*  pass  *'  to  the  Robber's  Fountain  ;  the  one  to 
the  right  hand  and  eastward,  wound  about  the  hill  and  re- 
entered the  central  track  at  the  head  of  the  glen ;  the  third, 
to  the  westward,  ran  over  the  hills  to  the  ruins  of  some  villages, 
but  at  last  became  almost  impassable,  and  came  down  by  a  sort 
of  goat's  path  to  the  Robber's  Fountain.  From  this  it  appears 
that  there  was  but  one  thoroughfare — that  down  through  the 
centre  of  the  valley. 

Dean  Stanley  says,  in  *'  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  p.  216:  ''The 
western  slopes  of  the  ridge  (at  Bethel)  are  crossed  by  the  track 
which  the  thoroughfare  of  centuries  has  worn  in  the  central 
route  of  Palestine.  This  track  winds  through  an  uneven  valley, 
covered,  as  with  gravestones,  by  large  sheets  of  bare  rock; 
some  few  here  and  there  standing  up  like  the  cromlechs  of 
a  Druidical  monument/* 

Conder,  in  his  **  Tent  Work,''  writes,  p.  31 :  "  About  sunset 
we  began  to  descend  into  the  narrow,  stony  gorge  of  the  Rob- 
ber's Fountain.  The  road  is  not  improved  by  the  habit  of 
clearing  the  stones  off  the  surrounding  fields  into  the  public 
path.  It  descends  through  olive  groves  to  a  narrow  pass  with 
a  precipice  on  the  left,  beneath  which  is  the  little  spring.  A 
ruined  castle  commands  the  pass  on  the  Jerusalem  side  and 
is  still  called  'Baldwin's  Tower.'"  The  Palestine  Survey 
Report  says,  vol.  2:  ''The  piece  of  difficult  journey,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  spring,  seems  always  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  key  of  the  road  between  Nablus  and  Jerusalem. 
For  on  the  hill  is  found  the  ruin  of  an  important  fort  known  as 
the  *  Tower  of  the  Tongue,'  probably  so  called  from  the  spur 
which  it  occupies.    The  height  is  8100  feet,  the  most  elevated 
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hill-top  in  this  region  except  Tell  Asbar.''  Of  this  last  moun- 
tain the  Survey  speaks  in  vol.  2,  p.  28 :  ^'  The  culminating 
point  of  the  main  water-shed  is  the  high  mountain  called  Tell 
Ashur  [Baal-hazor  ?]  (2  Saml.  18 :  28).  The  summic  is  3316 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest  point  in  central  Palestine,  being 
only  equaled  by  Jebel  Jermuk,  on  the  north,  and  Er  Rame h,  on 
the  south,  and  being  more  than  two  hundred  feet  higher  than 
Mount  Ebal.  This  mountain  forms  the  highest  point  of  a 
curving  chain  which  shuts  in  on  the  east  the  narrow  pass  of 
Ain  Harami^eh.  The  whole  district  west  of  Tell  Ashur  range 
consists  of  extremely  rugged  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  are  500  and  600  feet  high."  The  Survey  adds 
(vol.  2,  p.  800) :  ^'  The  Nablus  road  ascends  to  the  plateau  south- 
west of  Beitin,  and  is  here  divided  into  three  parallel  branches. 
The  most  western  passes  down  to  the  open,  cultivated  valley 
in  which  are  Juffna  and  Ain  Sinia,  which  it  follows.  A  path 
leads  thence  over  the  hills  to  the  Ain  Harami^eh.  The  central 
line  passes  along  the  water-shed  and  gradually  descends  to- 
wards Ain-Yebrud.  The  third  or  most  eastern  line  passes 
closer  to  Beitin  and  rejoins  the  second  at  Eefr  Anna.  About 
half  a  mile  farther  on,  the  united  course  rapidly  descends  into 
a  narrow  gorge  commanded  by  the  Burj  Bardawil  at  its  south 
entrance,  and  here,  under  the  cliff  of  the  Ain  Haramij^eh,  it  is 
a  narrow,  stony  lane  with  dry  stone  walls." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  configuration  of  the  place,  there- 
fore; the  great  authorities  agree  that  it  is  in  the  ancient 
thoroughfare  of  central  Palestine;  there  is  no  thoroughfare 
possible  except  through  it ;  it  is  a  hard,  difficult  way  such  as  to 
try  the  souls  of  pilgrims,  so  that  they  would  have  to  cheer 
themselves  with  the  songs  of  Zion  which  they  hoped  soon  to 
sing  at  Jerusalem ;  the  way  was  ascending — they  went  from 
strength  to  strength,  passing  the  high  cliffs,  climbing  out  of  the 
gorge,  coming  in  sight  of  the  castle  perched  upon  the  over- 
looking height,  and  so,  onward  and  upward  towards  Bethel  and 
Jerusalem.  It  was  veritably  a  valley  of  *'  weeping/'  because  of 
the  tiresome,  difficult  path ;  but  at  the  fountain,  pilgrims  could 
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be  refreshed,  especially  at  the  great  ^^  well/'  or  reservoir,  made 
by  friendly  hands  against  the  adjacent  hill-side. 

But  we  cannot  pause  longer  on  the  merely  physical  aspects  of 
the  place.  The  yalley  stands  for  the  place  of  trouble  and  sor- 
row in  the  Christian's  pathway  through  life.  Who  has  not 
passed  through  it  ?  Who  has  never  been  in  the  place  of  weep- 
ing? Andy  above  all,  what  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  ever 
found  his  way  around  this  valley  without  ever  coming  under  its 
shadow  ?  Ah  !  servant  of  the  Lord,  thy  feet  have  passed  over 
the  rough,  dark,  dreadful  path  of  Baca !  Thou  knowest  what 
it  is  to  be  near  fainting,  to  stumble  in  Bunyan*s  ^^  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  "  yet  well  is  it  with  thee  if  thou  canst  make 
it  a  **'v>elV  If  thou  canst  make  the  *'*  fountain  of  robbers  "  a 
refreshing  fountain — ^yea,  a  reservoir  of  sweet  water,  where  thou 
m&yest  refresh  thy  soul,  at  the  word  of  thy  Master,  where  He 
says,  ^'  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink." 

Cheer  up,  pilgrim ;  Jerusalem  is  not  far  away ;  when  thou 
shalt  have  gone  a  little  farther  and  passed  the  darkest  part  of 
the  vale,  and  hast  faced  the  castle  where  the  last  enemy  is 
concealed,  thou  shalt  emerge  where  thou  shalt  have  a  vision 
like  one  of  old,  who  saw  the  angels  on  the  ladder  and  heaven 
open  at  its  top ;  and,  a  little  while  after,  thou  shalt  come  to  the 
Jerusalem  above  and  join  thy  praise  with  the  redeemed  pilgrims 
there  giving  glory  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

House's  version  of  the  84th  Psalm,  with  its  quaint  sim- 
plicity, may  afford  us  a  fitting  conclusion : 

^  Blest  are  they  in  Thy  house  that  dwell,  they  ever  give  Thee  praise ; 
Blest  is  the  man  whose  stren^h  Thou  art,  in  whose  heart  are  Thy  ways. 
Who,  passing  thorough  Baca's  vale,  therein  do  dig  up  wells; 
Also  the  rain  that  &lleth  down  the  pools  with  water  fills. 
So  they  from  strength  unwearied  go  still  forward  unto  strength, 
Until  in  Zion  they  appear  before  the  Lord  at  length. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  my  prayer  hear ;  0  Jacob's  Ood,  give  ear, 
See!  Ood  oar  shield,  look  on  the  face  of  thine  anointed  dear. 

0  Thou  that  art  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  man  is  truly  blest, 
Who  by  assured  confidence,  on  Thee  alone  doth  rest" 


III. 

THE  GROUND  OF  MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

BT  RBV.   SAMUEL   Z.   BEAM. 

'^  What  is  the  principle  of  the  law  ?  "  has  for  a  long  time 
been  a  question  among  philosophers.  The  best  and  most  serioos 
minds  of  the  ages  have  given  their  earnest  attention  to  its  con- 
sideration. That  its  solution  is  difficult  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  no  general  agreement  has  ever  been  reached,  and  that  to 
this  day  the  greatest  thinkers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  moral  law, 
and  on  what  ground  our  obligation  rests. 

Law  has  been  defined  as  *'a  universal  force  determining  by 
necessity .''  This,  doubtless  means  tliat  in  all  the  vast  domain 
of  the  created  universe  every  thing,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
conditioned,  and  upheld,  and  directed,  necessarily,  by  some  power 
which  we  denominate  Law. 

Law,  as  such,  is  generic  and  abstract,  but  it  becomes  partic- 
ular and  concrete  when  its  principles  appear  in  the  processes  of 
development  going  on  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  in 
the  order  and  harmony  which  characterize  their  government. 
Thus  the  difierent  elements  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  are 
kept  in  their  places  by  the  operation  of  some  law.  The  heavenly 
bodies  moving  in  their  majestic  orbits  and  adorning  with  sub- 
lime beauty  the  celestial  expanse,  revolve  in  obedience  to  some 
determining  principle.  And  so  the  formation  of  a  crystal,  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  the  falling  of  a  leaf  and  the  transformation 
of  an  insect  is,  each  in  the  same  way,  regulated  and  controlled 
by  some  immutable  power  called  law. 

The  same  general  principle  here  brought  into  view,  rules  in 
all  particular  cases,  and  necessarily,  too,  in  all  parts  of  the 
158 
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nniverse,  not  excepting  tbe  intellectual,  the  emotional  and  the 
volitional  natare  of  intelligent  beings.  It  is  because  of  this 
general  principle,  which  underlies  all  the  specific  laws  govern- 
ing in  the  world,  that  they,  so  far  as  thej  have  been  observed, 
work  together  towards  one  grand  universal  aim.  There  appears 
to  the  observer  a  long  concatenation  of  active  powers  or  princi- 
ples working  constantly,  and  tending  toward  a  perfect  consum- 
mation. That  there  are  discovered  discordant  and  contradic- 
tory elements  only  proves  that  the  general  harmony  has  been 
disturbed,  not  by  any  inherent  contradiction  in  the  operations 
of  the  law  itself,  but  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  and  abnor- 
mal forces,  whose  tendency  is  towards  the  overthrow  of  law  and 
order.  If  the  evolution  of  the  Cosmos  had  been  normal,  and 
not  disturbed  by  such  lawless  interference,  perfect  order  and 
harmony  would  have  prevailed  throughout  the  wide  domain  of 
the  creation.  This  seems  evident  from  the  observed  fact  that, 
everywhere  and  always,  nature  labors  as  if  moved  by  a  constant 
and  determined  purpose  to  right  itself.  All  disturbing  forces 
that  are  foisted  in  to  derange  its  processes  it  endeavors  to  cast 
off,  as  if  moved  by  an  intelligent  abhorrence  of  antinomianism. 
Wherever  any  damage  is  suffered  it  sets  about  the  task  of  re- 
pairs. Where  loss  is  sustained  it  restores  it  or  makes  such 
compensation  as  it  is  able.  In  some  of  the  lower  orders  of 
animated  nature,  for  example,  the  loss  of  a  foot  or  limb  is  sup- 
plied, in  the  higher  orders  a  wound  is  healed,  and  the  same 
holds  true  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Xow,  whether  we  believe  with  Bushnell  that  God  was  "  eter- 
nally environed  with  the  possibility  of  evil  "  or  not,  we  know 
from  experience  and  observation  that  evil  is  in  the  world,  and 
that  its  effects  are  seen  in  the  disturbing  and  disintegrating 
forces  which  interfere  with  the  otherwise  normal  operations  of 
Iaw  in  all  departments  of  nature.  And  we  know,  too,  as  above 
shown,  that  the  powers  of  nature  are  constantly  and  persistently 
contending  for  a  perfect  obedience  to  law,  and  endeavoring  to 
r^olate  everything  in  its  own  right  order  and  course. 

This  general  principle  of  law,  manifesting  itself  in  so  many 
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particular  phases  of  activity,  and  exhibiting,  as  it  certainly 
does,  evidences  of  design,  appears  to  the  earnest  and  careful 
observer  as  the  expression,  in  these  various  forms,  of  an  inteUi- 
gent  wdL 

The  theist,  of  the  believer  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  Ood, 
sees  in  this  principle  of  law,  simply  the  will  of  Ood,  This  will, 
as  expressed  in  the  realm  of  nature,  is  called  Natural  Law. 
The  same  will,  impressed  on  the  consciousness  of  intelligent 
beings,  of  which  the  conscience  bears  witness,  and  also  expressed 
in  the  decalogue,  we  call  Moral  Law. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  essay  to  consider  the  moral  law  and 
our  obligations  with  reference  to  it. 

The  moral  law  expressive  of  the  will  of  Ood  concerning  His 
intelligent  subjects  may  be  viewed  in  a  three-fold  aspect. 

I.  As  a  law  engraven  on  our  hearts,  witnessed  by  our  con- 
sciences (Rom.  2:  15),  and  exercising  its  prerogatives,  and 
enforcing  its  commands  through  the  decrees  of  conscience. 
As  regards  the  efficiency  of  this  law  we  believe,  if  it  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  opposing  and  destruc- 
tive force  of  sin,  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  man's 
moral  development ;  as  it  seems  to  have  been  for  that  of  the 
angels  that  kept  their  first  estate.  In  the  normal  state  of 
innocence  and  freedom  the  decisions  and  decrees  of  conscience 
would  have  been  infallibly  right  and  entirely  sufficient  for  all 
our  need.  But  so  soon  as  the  abnormal  power  of  sin  usurped 
the  throne  in  the  human  soul  the  power  of  the  moral  law  was 
in  a  measure  weakenened  in  man,  and  became  partially  inoper- 
ative in  consequence  of  his  renunciation  of  his  allegiance  to  its 
great  Author.  This  weakness  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  law 
itself  but  in  the  subject.  For  conscience  (through  which  the 
law  operates),  psychologically  considered,  is  dependent  on  the 
data  furnished  by  the  intellect  for  its  decisions ;  so  that  a  ques- 
tion must  be  considered,  acted  upon,  and  brought  before  the 
conscience  by  an  intellectual  process ;  and  in  the  process  the  sen- 
sibilities exercise  an  influence,  by  which  we  feel  that  a  thing  is 
right  or  wrong.     The  conscience  as  arbiter  sics  on  the  throoe, 
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and  decides  according  to  the  testimony.  But  as  we  are  now 
unhappily  in  a  state  of  sin,  the  intellectual  faculties,  together 
with  the  sensibilities,  are  greatly  impaired,  so  that  they  often 
misapprehend  the  truth,  obtain  only  partial  views,  distort  and 
misrepresent  facts,  and  so,  with  mistaken  feelings,  we  are  often 
led  to  approve  what  is  wrong  and  disapprove  what  is  right,  and 
thus  the  conscience,  from  these  false  testimonies  and  wrong 
judgments,  decrees  us  to  do  what  is  wrong  per  se,  or  not  to  do 
what  is  right  per  se. 

Still  the  moral  nature  was  not  destroyed  by  sin.  The  law 
was  not  wholly  eifaced  by  the  reign  of  sin  as  appears  from  this; 
that  in  all  cases,  where  our  acts,  or  those  of  others  come  under 
consideration,  we  form  a  judgment  at  once,  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval ;  we  judge  them  to  be  right  or  wrong ;  we  commend  or 
condemn  them.  This  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  man 
)B  a  moral  being,  that  his  ethical  nature,  though  fallen,  is  not 
destroyed,  and  that  he  has  a  conscience  or  moral  faculty,  which 
admonishes  him  of  his  obligations. 

The  idea  of  right,  as  far  as  observation  goes,  seems  to  be 
universal,  even  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  savages.  Certain  acts 
are  beheld  with  aversion  and  horror,  and  others  of  a  contrary 
character  are  viewed  with  approbation.  One  course  of  conduct 
is  regarded  as  right,  and  its  opposite  as  wrong.  Among  highly 
civilized,  and  especially  Christian  peoples,  the  principle  is 
highly  developed  and  refined,  taking  cognizance  of  all  human 
acts,  and  specifically  defining  their  moral  quality;  among 
barbarians  and  savages  the  idea  of  right  assumes  a  rude  and 
less  definite  form,  taking  cognizance  of  those  acts  whose  ethical 
character  is  moroxconspicuous  and  less  doubtful.  Still  there  is 
a  pronounced  difference  even  among  the  most  cultivated  minds 
in  Christian  lands.  What  appears  to  one  worthy  of  his  approval 
often  appears  to  another  to  merit  his  disapproval.  And  on 
some  questions  of  moral  inquiry  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  and  satisfactory  decision  at  all. 

Still  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  men  possess' the  moral  nature. 
But  from  what  has  been  said  this  moral  nature  appears  imper- 
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feet,  80  that  the  conscience,  the  divine  witness  within  us,  by  reason 
of  the  fallen  and  degraded  condition  of  the  mind,  is  led  to  de- 
cisions that  are  false  and  unreliable. 

In  order  to  avoid  confnsion  here  it  may  be  well  to  define  what 
we  mean  by  conscience.  It  is  the  power  or  faculty  in  the  human 
soul  which  binds  man  to  recognize  the  will  of  Ood  as  the  law 
of  his  life^  and  which  demands  an  unconditional  obedience.  As 
such  it  represents  the  majesty  of  truth,  requiring  the  submission 
of  the  will.  In  the  normal  state  the  will  would  always  acqui- 
esce without  constraint.  But  under  sin  it  has  become  reluctant, 
and  the  conscience  assumes  a  compulsory  form,  saying  not  only 
'^  thou  shalt/'  but  '^thou  must."  So  in  the  Bible  it  is  called 
the  law  of  God  within  the  heart. 

How  is  it  then,  we  may  well  ask,  that  its  decisions  seem  in 
any  case  variable  and  uncertain  ?  To  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  nature  of  conscience  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
accidental  form  of  its  action.  Its  requisitions  may^  indeed,  be 
different  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  always  one  with  itself  in 
this,  that  it  requires  an  unconditional  obedience  to  the  truth. 
It  does  not  decide  what  is  truth  or  error,  and  with  respect  to 
the  understanding  it  may  mistake.  Still  it  is  always  true  to  itself 
in  enforcing  the  authority  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  truth  at 
the  time.  Its  objective  majesty  appears  just  in  this,  that  at  all 
times  and  among  all  people,  let  judgment  of  the  truth  be  what 
it  may,  it  is  made  to  carry  with  it  the  same  authority.  As  a 
law  for  the  will  it  is  unerring,  and  must  be  obeyed  even  in 
error.  It  will  be  wrong  as  often  as  error  is  mistaken  for  truth. 
But  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  conscience  as  such,  but  rather  in 
the  understanding.  So  that  the  conscience  is  always  true  to 
its  own  nature,  even  in  sanctioning  falsehood.  The  under- 
standing, led  by  the  sophistry  of  a  corrupt  heart,  misrepresents 
the  truth,  and  conscience  decides  for  the  wrong.  But  as  soon 
as  the  sophistry  is  exposed  conscience  reverses  its  judgment. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  relation  of  conscience  to  the  intellect 
and  the  sensibilities  is  such  that  it  depends  for  its  decisions  upon 
their  testimony.     Hence  it  is  often  found  uncertain  and  its 
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decrees  unreliable  and  wrong.'*'  It  invariably  approves  or  dis- 
approves according  as  the  judgment  of  the  intellect  reports  the 
act  to  be  good  or  bad.  When  the  conscience  sanctions  the  wrong 
it  becomes,  in  that  instance^  immoral.  This  will  at  once  appear 
correct  if  we  remember  that  morality  is  the  conformity  of  the 
haman,  with  the  divine  will ;  and,  of  course,  anything  contrary 
to  that^  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  immoral. 

When,  by  a  process  of  ratiocination,  we  determine  what 
course  of  conduct  is  right  the  conscience  approves,  and  the 
moral  law  engraven  on  our  hearts,  is  then  recognized  in  the 
voice  ofjsonscience,  uttering  the  command,  *'Thou  shalt.''  Again, 
when,  by  a  similar  process,  we  decide  that  a  thing  is  wrong, 
the  law,  with  equal  authority,  and  through  the  same  medium* 
declares  ^'  Thou  shalt  not.''  This  law  is  the  same  the  world 
over.  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  modified  or  changed  by  any  ab- 
normal state  of  the  intellect  or  the  will.  It  is  forever  the  same. 
And  yet  the  derangement  of  man's  moral  nature,  under  the 
dominion  of  sin,  renders  a  perfect  obedience  impossible.  ''I 
find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  me  " 
(Rom.  7 :  21). ,  This  is  the  law  of  sin  ^^  warring  against  the 
law  of  my  mind,*'  and  against  all  the  good  impulses  of  my 
heart, ''  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in 
my  members ''  (Rom.  7  :  28).  In  such  a  wretche.d  state  of  affairs 
it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  conscience,  however  good  in  itself,  is 
defrauded  of  its  rights  by  a  misleading  of  the  understanding  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  a  disobedience  of  the  will  on  the  other. 

And  yet  the  fact  that  any  one  desires  at  any  time  to  do  good, 
is  a  strong  evidence  that  his  conscience  tries  to  exercise  its  right- 
ful preiogatives,  and  that  the  moral  law  has  not  been  obliterated 
from  the  consciousness  of  men,  though  it  has  been  greatly  marred 
and  weakened.  Like  the  laws  of  nature  it  endeavors  to  repair 
the  damage  and  restore  the  normal  order.  It  fails  in  the  attempt, 
however,  because  it  is  met  and  antagonized  by  a  disordered 
Qoderstanding  and  a  depraved  and  rebellious  will.     From  hence 

*The  keathen  mother  casting  her  babe  into  the  Gangea  is  as  conscien- 
tioos  M  the  best  believer  in  Jesas  Christ. 
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it  becomes  evident  that  the  law  engraven  on  our  hearts  has 
been  rendered  insufficient  for  our  need,  by  reason  of  our  fallen 
and  lost  condition.  But  that  its  purpose  might  not  be  defeated 
through  sin  God  determined  in  His  wisdom  to  reveal  it  in  an 
objective  written  form,  or  rather  in  the  form  of  spoken  words, 
which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  writing.  And  accordingly 
we  may  consider  it 

II.  As  a  revealed  and  written  law,  coming  to  us  in  the  form 
of  outward  commandments,  obligating  us  to  a  strict  obedience 
by  the  most  solemn  and  awful  sanctions.  In  this  objective  rev* 
elation  the  law  was  designed  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the 
inner  subjective  law,  which  had  been  weakened  by  sin. 

The  moral  law,  both  as  impressed  on  the  consciousness  of 
men,  and  as  a  written  revelation,  is  identical  with  the  will  of 
God,  and  as  such  is  the  ground  of  moral  obligation.'*'  It  is  im- 
mutable and  inexorable  in  its  demands,  yet  it  is  not  arbitrary  or 
capricious,  but  has  its  source  in  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature 
which  is  love.  It  only  commands  us  to  do  those  things  which 
will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  our  own  well-being. 

Indelibly  written  on  the  human  soul  it  is  a .  conscious  poss- 
ession within  us,  and  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  obliterated  by  sin,  it 
enables  us  to  recognize,  and  acknowledge  with  reverence,  the 
demands  of  the  same  law  when  it  comes  to  us  in  the  written 
word  of  revelation.  Accordingly  God's  written  commandments 
authenticate  themselves  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  men,  and 
men  perceive  that  obedience  will  bring  happiness  and  disobe- 
dience misery.  In  this  way  the  divine  law  is  recognized  as 
divine  hve^  providing  infallible  directions  for  human  conduct, 
the  observance  of  which  will  secure  the  good  and  prevent  the 
evil  Some  one  has  justly  said  ''God's  love  is  the  motive  for 
creation  ;  His  love  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  for  the  work  of 
salvation;    His  love  sent  down  the   Holy  Spirit,  proceeding 

*  Dr.  HaYen*8  theory  that  the  ground  of  moral  obligation  is  to  be  foand 
in  "  the  immutable  and  eternal  nature  of  things  '*  is  plausible,  but  it  subor- 
dinates God  to  something  aboye  Him.  And  '' eternal  nature  of  things 
seems  like  a  meaningless  phrase. 
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from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  give  life  to  those  that  believe 
in  Christ."    So  God's  love,  in  fact,  is  the  mainspring  of  all  His 
revelations  to  man,  or  to  use  another  figure,  it  is  the  fountain 
from   which   they  flow.     For  while  His  self-manifestations  in 
creation,  redemption  and  sanctification  are  primarily  exhibitions 
of  divine  glory,  this  is  nothing  else  than  the  shining  of  His  in- 
finite love  through  the  medium  of  these  wondrous  works.    Be- 
cause *'  God  is  love,"  and  is  moved  by  love  in  all  His  works,  His 
law  also,  whether  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  or  on  tables  of 
stone,  is  a  law  of  love,  and  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  love 
in  the  life  of  those  who  obey  it.     Obedience  assimilates  them  to 
the   character  of  the  Lawgiver.      The  summary  of  the  first 
table  of  the  decalogue  is,   ^'Thou  phalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might "  (Deut.  6  :  5).    And  the  second  is  '*  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  "  (Lev.  19 :  18).    This  summary  is  repeated 
by  our  Lord  in  answer  to  the  question,  ^'  Which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?"  (Matt.  22:  36,  et  seq.).  And  again, 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  that  unique  and  unparalleled  com- 
mentary on  the  law  (Matt,  v.,  vi.,  vii.),  brings  out  unmistak- 
ably its  inner  meaning  and  sense ;  so  that  any  devout  and  atten- 
tive student  may  discern  the  same  grand  principle  of  love,  as  the 
essence  of  the  law,  according  to  the  understanding  and  interpre- 
tation   of    Jesus    Himself.       All    earnest    students,    there- 
fore, recognize  in  this  sermon,  not  only  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  written  law,  but  also  its  harmonization  with  the  law 
written  in  their  hearts.     And  thus  the  outwardly  revealed  law 
authenticates   itself,  by  its  identity  of  principle  with  the  inner 
law  engraven  on  our  hearts,  as  a  law  of  love ;   and  so  it  forces 
upon  us  the  sense  of  obligation  to  obey  its  commands.   To  this 
also  may  be  added  the  significant  fact,  that  an  honest  endeavor 
to  conform  to  this  law  of  love  brings  with  it  a  consciousness  of 
rectitude  and  a  feeling  of  peace  and  contentment,  while  non- 
conformity or  disobedience  equally  brings  a  sense  of  delinquency, 
and  a  feeling  of  loss  and  discomfort  accompanied  by  one  of 
shame.  A  law  now  approaching  us  in  this  two-fold  way,  coming 
II 
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from  without  and  met  by  a  response  from  within,  and  recognised 
as  suited  to.  the  demands  of  our  higher  nature,  cannot  well  be  de- 
nied a  divine  origin.  The  God-consciousness  compels  us  to  recog- 
nize this  law  of  love  as  the  expression  of  the  divine  will.  And, 
as  in  all  its  commands  it  respects  the  interests  of  our  higher 
nature,  commanding  what  is  best  for  us,  and  forbidding  what 
is  harmful  to  us,  it  is  not  hard  to  discover  that  it  has  its  source 
and  principle  in  love.  So  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  and  leader 
of  Israel,  described  **The  Lord  came  from  Sinai  and  rose  up 
from  Seir  unto  them.  He  shinod  forth  from  Paran,  and  He 
came  forth  with  ten  thousands  of  saints :  from  His  right  hand 
went  a  fiery  l.iw  for  them.  Yea,  He  loved  the  people.**  (Deut. 
S3 :  2,  3)  Tet  this  law  was  revealed  amid  the  tempest,  fire 
and  smoke  and  the  trembling  of  Sinai,  which  caused  even  Moses 
to  *'  exceedingly  fear  and  quake."  But  the  dreadful  sights  and 
fearful  sounds  which  greeted  and  startled  the  senses  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  revelation  of  the  law,  inspiring  four  and  terror  in 
their  souls,  were  intended  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  diso- 
bedience. And  at  the  same  time  they  were  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  obedience,  by  promises  of  richest  good  and  highest  bless, 
ing.  Hence,  notwithstanding  those  terrible  displays  of  majesty 
and  power,  the  law  with  all  its  threatening,  still  sustained  its 
peculiar  character  as  a  law  of  love.  With  the  fear  of  penalty 
before  their  eyes  they  were  admonished  to  keep  the  law  written 
in  their  hearts,  and  with  the  promise  of  reward  the)*^  were  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  And  besides,  the  remembrance  of  the  things 
seen  and  heard  was  to  be  a  constant  incentive  to  obey^  while 
the  written  law  was  added  to  be  an  unfailing  and  infallible 
guide,  by  which  to  interpret  and  keep  that  which  was  in  them. 
Thus  the  revealed  law  became  a  tutor  to  Israel.  And  in  their 
subsequent  history  with  its  directions  and  solemn  sanctions,  aided 
and  strengthened  by  the  warnings,  encouragements  and  promises 
of  their  prophets,  the  law  became  the  prelude  and  preparation 
for  its  revelation  as  a  law  of  love  in  a  higher  and  more  effectual 
form.  The  history  of  Israel  shows  that  the  revelation  of  the 
law  in  this  form  (of  outward  commandments)  could  not  restore 
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man  to  bis  right  moral  relations,  nor  reinstate  the  law  itself  in 
its  original  dignity  and  honor.  This  was  not  because  of  any 
inherent  weakness  in  the  law  per  se  ;  '*  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh"  (Rom.  8:  3),  and  hence  it  could  not  free  man  from  the 
^Maw  of  sin  and  death."  (Rom.  8  :  2).  Yet  the  law  was  not 
useless  or  futile,  but  in  its  weakness  it  served  according  to  the 
divine  purpose,  and  for  the  time  being,  as  a  preparation  for 
something  better.  In  serving  this  purpose  it  was  aided  through 
the  introduction  of  the  ceremonial  and  sacrificial  systems  pre- 
scribed for  the  people  of  Israel.  By  the  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices of  these  the  purity  of  the  moral  law  was  continually  pre* 
served  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  if  not  in  their  practices.  And 
as  these  systems  were  not  ends  in  themselves,  but  only  means 
for  an  end,  they  served  the  purpose  of  teaching — by  imprestive 
object  lessons — that  the  law  must  be  purified  in  men's  hearts, 
or  that  they  must  be  purged  from  sin  and  renewed  in  their  moral 
nature.  Thus  men  learned  that  the  moral  law  was  perfect  in 
that  ir  obligated  them  to  a  perfect  obedience,  which  they  were 
nnwilling  or  unable  to  render.  In  consequence  they  were 
humbled  before  God  by  the  sense  of  their  imperfect  service,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  atoning  for  their  shortcomings  with  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  representatives  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  In  this  way  the  law  unmistakably  exposed  the 
delinquency  of  men  through  sin,  and  exhibited  the  humiliating 
defect  in  fallen  human  nature,  which  rendered  men  incapable 
of  a  true  morality,  even  with  the  law  written  on  the  constitution 
of  their  nature,  and  that  supplemented  by  its  own  counterpart 
in  the  form  of  outward  revelation. 

A  correct  moral  development,  or  the  evolution  of  our  moral 
nature  in  the  normal  state,  would  have  rendered  religion  un- 
necessary. But  by  the  fall  man  sundered  himself  from  the 
source  of  his  life,  or  broke  the  cord  which  bound  him  to  God, 
and  80  the  necessity  arose  of  restoring  him  by  a  rebinding  of 
that  broken  cord.  This  necessity  the  revealed  law  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  served  to  strengthen 
and  enforce  the  power  of  conscience,  which,  as  before  seen,  had 
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become  enervated  and  partially  paralyzed  by  sin.  Thus  the 
revealed  law,  strengthened  by  snch  tremendous  sanctions  as  at 
Sinai,  and  aided  by  the  whole  sacrificial  system  of  the  ancient 
covenant^  while  it  could  not  restore  a  perfect  morality,  such 
as  Ood  required,  could  and  did  quicken  the  power  of  con- 
science, and  taught  the  need  of  repentance  on  man's  side,  and 
of  a  gracious  interposition  on  God's  side,  in  order  to  bring  man 
back  to  his  true  moral  relations.  Whatever  morality  may  have 
been,  therefore,  before  the  fall,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that, 
after  that  sad  calamity,  it  was  imperfect,  and  must  be  sup- 
plemented and  sanctified  by  religion.* 

Morality,  in  the  fallen  state,  without  religion  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  a  total  failure,  or  perhaps  we  may  more 
correctly  say,  without  religion  there  is  no  true  morality.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  law  in  its  legal  form — if  we  can  so  express  it — 
manifested  its  power  more  by  its  punitive  inflictions  than  by 
any  exhibitions  of  mercy.  Justice,  not  mercy,  predominates  in 
all  legal  proceedings  where  sin  or  violation  is  involved.  And 
yet  in  the  operations  of  the  moral  law,  the  meting  out  of  jus- 
tice was  designed  to  lead  men  to  feel  their  need  of  redemption, 
and  to  teach  them  to  look  to  God  for  a  new  revelation  which 
would  more  effectually  secure  their  deliverance.  This  new 
revelation  came  in  a  living  Person,  And  hence  we  may  view 
the  divine  law  or  will 

III.  As  it  is  made  known  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  it  assumed  the  form  of  Gospel,  and  fulfilled  promise. 
'*  The  law,''  as  such,  '^  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,"  (Jno.  1 :  17).  Jesus,  in  His  mediatorial 
character,  is  the  incarnation  of  the  will  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
His  word.  According  to  the  Scripture  doctrine,  the  toord  is 
the  will  of  God.  And  so  Christ,  as  the  personal  Word,  declares, 
'^  I  came  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,"  and,  '^  My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  And,  therefore,  we  may 
properly  assert,  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  Jesas 

*  Eeligio  is  assumed  here  to  be  derived  from  religo,  religare^  "  to  bind 
back,'*  or  *'  tie  together  again." 
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embodies  in  Himself  the  moral  law  in  its  ideal  and  absolutely 
perfect  form.  By  Him,  for  the  first  time  in. human  history, 
was  this  law  honored  through  a  perfect  obedience.  In  Him, 
the  will  of  man,  for  the  first  time,  harmonized  with  the  will  of 
God ;  and,  consequently,  in  Him  we  contemplate  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  a  perfect  morality.  And  in  His  teaching,  especially  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  we  have  the  only  perfect  system  of 
ethics,  whose  excellency  has  not  been  approximated  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  save  only  as  writers  on  ethics  have 
incorporated  His  teachings  in  their  philosophy.  In  Christ, 
therefore,  a  perfect  pattern  is  set  before  men,  both  in  character 
and  doctrine,  which  is  pleasing  to  God.  Love  to  God  and  love 
to  men  was  the  ruling  principle  of  His  life  and  doctrine.  And 
hence  three  times  a  voice  from  heaven  declared, — '^  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  Him." 

In  His  person  a  reunion  of  man  with  God  has  been  effected. 
The  cord  that  rebinds  the  broken  bond  of  love,  the  personal 
religion  that  ties  mankind  to  God,  has  been  let  down  from 
heaven,  so  that  all  men  may  be  lifted  and  drawn  up  to  heaven, 
according  to  His  word,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me."  As  the  perfect  man  united  with  divinity  in 
hypostatic  union.  He  made  reconciliation  for  the  fallen  race. 
And  now.  in  every  one  who  has  become  personally  reconciled 
to  God,  in  and  through  Christ,  the  conscience  is  restored  to 
right  relations ;  and  so,  directed  by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  it 
exercises  its  prerogatives,  its  decrees  harmonize  with  truth, 
and  the  law  of  God  originally  written  on  his  heart  is  honored 
by  a  willing  obedience.  So,  again,  the  revealed  and  written 
law  is  fully  and  cheerfully  recognized  in  its  trne  dignity  as  the 
will  of  God,  and,  as  such,  a  perfect  and  infallible  guide  of  Iife« 

The  true  principle  of  ethics  is  the  will  of  God ;  it  has  its 
source  in  infinite  love;  it  was  first  implanted  in  the  soul  of 
man,  a  conscious  possession,  then  revealed  in  the  written  word, 
and  at  last  appeared  in  a  living,  personal  form  in  the  life  and 
teachmg  of  Christ,  in  whom  it  has  reached  its  end. 

In  the  onward  movement  of  the  Church's  historv  the  ethical 
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principles  of  His  life  and  doctrine  are  developing  towards  the 
final  and  complete  glorification  of  God*s  will  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come.  This  glorious  consummation  will  be  reached 
in  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  God's  intelligent  subjects, 
who,  though  fallen,  have  been  raised  up  again,  restored  to  their 
true  ethical  relations,  and  fulfilled  the  moral  law. 

In  the  case  of  such  there  must,  of  course,  be  an  individual 
moral  regeneration  and  renovation,  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
God,  in  the  soul,  before  the  conscience  is  restored  to  its  true 
dignity.  For  not  until  such  new  birth  has  taken  place,  will 
any  one  be  able  to  recognize  in  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the 
expression  of  His  love,  the  ground  of  moral  obligation.  But 
when  Christ  is  born  in  the  soul  by  the  new-creating  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  He  becomes  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  and  so 
^'the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  makes  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death"  (Rom.  8:  2).  ''For  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth"  (Rom.  10:  4).  **  Wherefore  the  law  (written)  was  our 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith"  (Gal.  3:  24).  Christ  contains  in  Himself  all  that 
the  law  aims  at,  namely,  righteousness;  and  when  He  is  born 
in  us,  as  such,  the  end  of  the  law  is  attained  in  us.  '^  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law,"  or,  "the  end  of  the  law  is  Christ,"  not 
only  to  U6,  but  in  tts.  And  so,  to  the  Christian  believer,  it  is 
truly  said :  "  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thy  heart"  (Deut.  30:  14).  This  word,  spoken  by  Moses  con- 
cerning the  law,  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  as  applicable  to  the 
gospel.  Hence  he  calls  it  "the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach" 
(Rom.  10:  8),  and  so  he  identifies  the  Law  with  the  Gospel  in 
the  phrase, — "word  of  faith,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  recog- 
nizes Christ,  who  is  in  the  believer  the  source  of  justification 
and  righteousness,  as  the  true  end  of  the  law.  In  Christ,^ 
therefore,  the  believer  is  restored  to  right  relations  with  God 
and  with  mankind.  His  conscience,  then  directed  by  the  word 
and  Spirit  of  God,  decrees  what  is  right,  the.will  obeys  without 
constraint,  and  the  law  receives  its  due  honor,  as  the  will  of 
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God.  The  will  of  God,  having  come  to  its  perfect  revelation 
in  Christy  and  become  also  the  will  of  the  believer,  is  then  ac- 
knowledged as  the  true  principle  and  ground  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. The  Christian  trustfully  submits  to  it  as  the  law  of  a 
loving  Father,  who  is  now  recognized  as  having  done  all  things 
for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  His  children.  True  mo- 
rality, which  is  now  identical  with  religion,  exists  only  in  con- 
scious communion  with  Christ.  He  is  the  truth  and  the  life, 
so  that  we  can  only  be  in  the  truth  and  in  the  life  as  Christ  is 
in  us  and  we  in  Him. 

As  there  has  been  a  three-fold  revelation  of  the  moral  law, 
first,  in  the  consciousness  of  men,  second,  in  the  written  word, 
and,  third,  in  the  person  of  the  Ood-man,  so  we  may  say,  there 
must  be  a  three- fold  form  of  obedience,  or  that  we  are  under 
obligation  to  obey  it  in  three  different  directions :  1st.  In  ref- 
erence to  ourselves ;  2nd.  In  reference  to  our  fellow-mon,  and, 
3rd,  In  reference  to  God.  All  our  duties  are  included  under 
these  three  heads.  But  these  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  essay. 
It  msy  be  said,  however,  with  reference  to  these  duties,  that  a 
true  obeJience  to  the  law  in  any  one  direction,  involves  obe- 
dience in  all  directions.  All  true  morality  is  beautifully  sum- 
inarized  in  the  Golden  Rule,  and  no  moral  philosophy  can  be 
complete  or  reliable,  that  does  not  include  and  unfold  the  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  from  the  Christian  elandpmnt. 


IV. 
PERSONAL  OPINION  OP  JESUS- 

BY  REV.  A.  A.  PFANSTIBHL. 

'*  In  all  my  stady  of  the  ancient  timei  I  bave  aliraya  felt  the  want  of 
something,  and  it  was  not  till  I  knew  onr  Lord  that  all  was  clear  to  me ; 
with  Him  there  is  nothing  that  I  am  not  able  to  soWe." 

(JOHUTN  V.  MULLER.) 

''  Beautiful,  indeed,  has  been  the  life  of  the  saints  of  God,  and  one  has 
been  full  of  charity,  and  one  of  purity,  and  one  of  Etal ;  but  this  life  (the 
life  of  Christ)  is  not  a  type  of  any  one  ezoellence  but  a  radiation  of  them 
all ;  not  virtuous,  but  Virtue,  not  truthfulness,  but  Truth.'*    (Farbar.) 

Thebb  are  many  questions  in  this  world  of  which  it  may  be 
freely  said  that  it  is  safe  to  leave  them  unanswered,  and  which, 
if  never  inquired  into  or  about,  would  not  affect  our  destiny 
either  for  time  or  for  eternity.  Whatever  speculative  interest 
there  may  be  in  them,  and  however  pleasant  and  educative  it 
might  be  to  study  concerning  them,  yet  not  doing  so  does  not 
endanger  our  moral  and  spiritual — and  eternal  because  spir- 
itual— well-being.  The  question  which  our  Lord  asked  of  His 
disciples,  '^  Whom  say  ye  that  lamf*'  is  not  one  of  these.  On 
the  contrary,  it  cannot,  without  endangering  our  eternal  well- 
being,  be  left  unstudied  and  unanswered.  Upon  the  answer  we 
give  to  the  question  as  to  whom  Jesus  is,  and  the  action  we 
adopt  after  our  answer  to  it,  depends  our  eternal  destiny. 

We  purpose  in  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
Personal  Opinion  of  Je%us.  How  important  is  our  subject ! 
In  studying  it  we  enter,  as  it  were,  Into  the  "holy  of  holies" 
of  Christian  inquiry,  and  it  becomes  us  to  do  so  enveloped  with 
the  incense  of  Faith's  loving  spirit,  bearing  in  our  hands  the 
censer  of  prayer. 
172 
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Who  is  JesQS  ?  The  importance  of  this  question  is  recog- 
nized on  all  hands.  It  is  truly  the  great  question  of  the  ages. 
It  is  acknowledged  to  be  such  especially  in  our  century.  What 
intensive  as  well  as  extensive  study  in  the  last  fifty  years  there 
has  been  of  the  character,  the  life,  the  words,  the  death  and 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus !  More  so  than  at  any  previous  age 
of  the  Church.  This  resulted,  doubtless,  from  the  infidel  at- 
tacks of  Paulus  and  Strauss,  of  Germany,  and  of  Renan,  of 
France,  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  the  Gospel  record  of 
His  life.  Previous  to  this  thinkers  had  been  writing  ahovJt 
JesQS,  rather  than  giving  the  world  direct  studies  of  His  per- 
BOOT  and  life  and  character.  But  now  more  is  said  and  studied 
about  the  Fountain  than  about  the  streams  that  flow  from  it. 

This  IS  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  person 
of  our  Saviour,  the  better  Christians  will  we  be.  The  closer 
we  come  to  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  the  more  inspiration  will 
we  have  and  the  more  direct  will  be  the  pure,  holy  influence 
upon  our  souls,  that  ever  emanates  from  Him."^  For  then  will 
we  have  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  whom  to  know  is 
but  to  love,  and  love  of  Christ  is'  holy,  pure. 

That  this  acquaintance  with  Him  is  necessary  and  important 
Jesus  Himself  implies  in  the  conversation  with  His  disciples 
when  He  said,  ^^  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  ? '' 
They  answered,  ^^  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ; 
some  Elias;  and  others  Jeremias  or  one  of  tho  prophets.'' 
^  Well  and  good,"  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Saviour.  "  These 
now  are  the  opinions  of  men  in  general.  Whether  right  or 
wrong  is  left  with  them,  and,  after  all,  does  not  affect  you  per- 
sonally. You  are  not  to  be  judged  by  what  iJiey  think  and  say. 
Religion — ^my  religion — is  pre-eminently  a  personal  matter  that 
must  be  decided  by  each  individual  soul ;  a  battle  which  must 
be  fought  single-handed  and  alone.  Therefore,  hear,  0  dis- 
ciples, whom  say  ye  that  I  am  7  " 

*"  ThiB  awful  and  transcendent  beanty  of  His  Life  overawed  eyen  the  in- 
Mlent  and  flippant  soul  of  Voltaire."  (Gavov  Farbar.  HuUean  Lectures 
/or  1870,  p.  80.) 
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This  is  the  great  question  with  which  each  individual  should 
concern  himself  principally  in  inquiring  in  regard  to  religion. 
What  is  my  personal  relation  to  and  knowledge  of  the  Saviour? 
What  misspent  enthusiasm  there  has  been  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  creeds  and  Confessions 
of  Faith,  and  church  doctrines,  simply  because  the  enthusiasts 
knew  that  the  creed,  or  confession  or  doctrine  was  held  by  their 
particular  church,  and  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  they  had 
so  studied  this  matter  and  so  accepted  of  Christ  personally, 
that  the  doctrine  was  the  personal,  intelligent  conviction  of 
their  souls.  In  the  great  day  of  final  reckoning  the  question 
that  is  to  decide  our  eternal  destiny  will  not  be  as  to  what 
church  creed  we  have  held,  or  as  to  what  opinion  of  men  we 
adopted,  but  as  to  our  personal  knowledge  of  and  relation  to 
the  Saviour.  Has  the  creed  we  adhered  to  led  to  a  personal 
nearness  to  and  oneness  with  Jesus ;  have  the  doctrines  held 
by  the  church  with  which  we  were  connected  taught  us  to  live 
lives  conformed  to  that  of  our  Saviour;  is  the  outcome  of 
creed  and  confession  of  faith  a  living,  breathing,  praying,  lov- 
ing Christian  life  and  character,  or  was  the  adherence  to  them 
merely  in  name?  Such  will  be  the  questions  that  will  be  put 
to  us  in  that  Great  Day. 

Whom,  then,  say  ye  that  Jesus  is?  Thank  God,  we 
need  not  be  in  doubt!  Floods  of  light  have  for  centuries 
streamed  upon  the  world,  as  the  Spirit,  promised  by  the  Saviour, 
has  been  fulfilling  His  mission  in  revealing  Christ  unto  the 
world,  and  bringing  to  men's  remembrances  and  enlightening 
their  understandings  as  to  what  Jesus  had  said. 

There  are  four  ways  of  learning  whom  Christ  is: 

1.  First  in  importance  and  in  fulness  of  information  come,  of 
course,  the  Gospels.  Their  supreme  purpose  is  to  tell  us  who 
Jesus  is.  And  we  have  occasion  for  thankfulness  that  we  have 
not  only  one  account  of  His  life,  but  four,  and  each  account 
represents  Him  to  us  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  The  four 
together  form  a  complete,  a  full  and  a  satisfactory  statement  of 
facts  and  teachings.'    It  fias  not,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
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accidental  that  not  three  or  five  or  two,  but  four  accounts 
found  their  way  into  the  canon,  and  that  to  just  four  men 
should  have  been  allotted  the  task  of  giving  the  world  distinct 
records  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  required  the  four  accounts  to 
complete  the  one  full  record  of  Jesus'  life.  For  an  admirable 
discussion  as  to  why  there  should  be  four  Gospels,  and  no  mo^e 
or  less,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  book  written  by  Dr.  D.  8. 
Gregory,  entitled:  '*  Why  Four  Gospels?"  In  one  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  he  says :  *'  It  is  on  this  wise  that  the  one 
Gospel  of  God  in  four-fold  form,  which  was  exactly  fitted  to 
commend  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
could  not  then  have  been  put  in  other  shape  without  a  radical 
change  in  the  races  and  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  is  still  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  modern  world  that 
it  would  require  a  revolution  in  the  mental  structure  and  expe- 
rience of  man,  before  any  other  number  of  Gospels,  or  any  dif- 
ferent ones  from  the  four  in  the  New  Testament,  could  meet 
the  necessities  of  ruined  and  redeemed  humanity."  Though 
there  are  four  different  and  distinct  accounts  given,  yet  who 
that  has  read  them  carefully  has  not  found  that  in  their  plain, 
matter-of-fact,  earnest  chapters,  the  Gospels  present  one  true, 
real,  living,  loving  Personage,  to  whom  one  is  drawn  as  with 
cords  of  sympathy  and  love?  and  unless  one  goes  to  the  read- 
ing with  preconceived  notions  or  a  preconceived  philosophy,  he 
finds  no  difficulty — aye,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  forced — to  join 
with  the  centurion  in  exclaiming :  ''  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God  !*'  And  not  only  this,  but  such  an  one  feels  drawn  away 
from  sin,  has  awakened  in  his  soul  higher,  holier  desires,  is 
aroused  to  renewed  diligence  in  God's  service ;  his  religion  be- 
comes more  real  to  him;  it  becomes  a  life;  and  if  he  has  never 
been  a  religious  person,  he  cannot  but  long  for  the  higher 
Christian  life,  such  as  Christ  promises  all  who  believe  in  Him. 
Would  you  know  who  Jesus  is,  in  His  benign,  His  gracious. 
His  refining,  His  inspiring,  His  holy  influence,  then  read  the 
Gospels  with  prayer,  in  earnest  and  with  care ;  and  thus  being 
with  Him,  your  heart  will  burn  within  you,  as  was  the  case 
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with  the  two  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  and  His  company  will 
be  a  blessing  unto  your  soul.  '<  What  companionship  is  this  to 
which  the  soul  is  thus  addicted  ?  What  likeness  to  the  mind 
of  Christ  must  needs  grow  in  that  mind  that  converses  long 
and  lovingly  with  the  life  and  words  and  works  of  Christ  !"* 

'Tis  because  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  has  this  effect  that 
they  have  been  and  still  are  such  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
"Only  consider,"  said  Canon  Farrar,  "what  they  are  to  us. 
In  the  dim  hours  of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  in  the  hours 
when,  like  a  grotto  of  icicles  under  the  noon-day  beam,  all  our 
vain  hopes,  all  our  cherished  aspirations  are  melting  into  a 
rain  of  tears, — in  the  hours  of  painful  lassitude,  when  we  hear 
'  Time  flowing  throagh  the  middle  of  the  night,' — 

in  the  hour  when,  like  an  uncertain  echo  in  the  lonely  corridors 
of  some  haunted  house,  we  hear  far  off*  the  monotonous  foot- fall 
of  approaching  death, — what  is  it  that  calm3  and  comforts  and 
soothes  us  then?  Is  it  any  discovery  of  science?  is  it  any 
scheme  of  philosophy?  is  it  evea  the  sublime  vision  of  Dante, 
or  the  lordly  eloquence  of  Milton  ?  is  it  anything  that  orator 
has  uttered  or  poet  sung?  Nay,  when  the  melody  of  lyric 
songs  has  lost  its  charm,  and  the  music  of  memory  and  her 
siren  daughters  has  been  brought  low,  we  still  listen — when 
we  can  listen  to  nothing  else — to  the  Beatitudes  which  Christ 
spake  to  the  multitudes  as  they  sat  listening  among  the  moun- 
tain lilies,  or  to  those  last  words,  more  precious  than  arch- 
angePs  utterance,  which,  on  the  same  ni^ht  that  He  was 
betrayed,  He  spake  to  His  beloved  ones,  when  the  traitor  had 
gone  out  and  it  was  night."  f 

2.  Then  we  have  also  hiitory  to  inform  us  as  to  whom  Jesus 
is.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  but  the  history  of 
Christ  working  in  the  world,  accomplishing  His  divine  pur- 
poses. The  Church  and  Christ  cannot  be  divorced  without 
destroying  the  meaning  of  the  Church;  He  is  so  personally 

♦  Dr.  L.  W.  Bacon,  "  The  Simplicity  that  is  in  Chriat,"  p.  62. 
t  "The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,"  pp.  76,  76. 
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concerned  in  her  history.  And  what  does  she  tell  us  of  Him? 
What  bat  that  He  is  a  marvellous  power  for  righteousness  and 
truth, — a  power  which,  though  sometimes  apparently  overcome 
by  the  power  of  unrighteousness,  and  by  deadening  formalism, 
and  by  the  powers  of  this  world,  yet  invariably  conquered  and 
constantly  made  new  conquests;  so  that  in  the  present  day 
His  power  in  the  world  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  people  scattered  over  the  entire  habitable 
globe  is  the  one  great  fact  that  bespeaks  His  divinity  and  true 
Messiahship.  The  history  of  the  Church  thus  testifies  wonder- 
fully to  the  truth  of  His  prophecies,  to  the  truthfulness  of  His 
claims  and  to  His  sincerity,  and  belies  most  plainly  and  directly 
any  charge  brought  against  Him  of  being  a  self-deluded  enthu- 
siast, or  a  blind  fanatic,  or  an  impostor.  Nay,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  more  years  of  marvelous  success,  with  odds  against 
Him  such  as  demand  nothing  less  than  miraculous  power  to 
overcome,  even  though  He  spent  only  three  years  in 
inaugurating  His  work,  bespeak  for  Him  undoubted  truthful- 
ness when  He  said :  **  My  Father  and  I  are  one.'*  If  they 
had  not  been  one  in  a  peculiar,  divine  sense,  ho^  explain  the 
fact  that,  though  dead,  and  what  is  more,  crucified,  virtually 
friendless,  very  poor,  unrecognized,  He  yet  has  made  conquests 
grand  and  wonderful  throughout  the  centuries,  and  is  still 
making  them?  'Twas  this  that  Naploeon  called  such  forcible 
attention  to  when  on  St.  Helena,  as  evidence  of  Christ's  div- 
inity. He  said :  ^'  You  speak  of  Caesar,  of  Alexander,  of  their 
conquests  and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  enkindled  in  the 
hearts  of  their  soldiers ;  but  can  you  conceive  of  a  dead  man 
making  conquests,  with  an  army  faithful  and  entirely  devoted 
to  his  memory?  My  armies  have  forgotten  me  even  while 
living,  as  the  Carthagenian  army  forgot  Hannibal.  Such  is 
our  power!  A  single  battle  lost  crushes  us,  and  adversity  scat- 
ters our  friends.  Can  you  conceive  of  Csesar  as  the  eternal 
emperor  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and,  from  the  depths  of  his 
mausoleum,  governing  the  empire,  watching  over  the  destinies 
of  Rome?     Such  is  the  history  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
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the  world  by  Christianity ;  such  is  the  power  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  such  is  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the  progress  of 
faith  and  of  the  government  of  His  Church.  Nations  pass 
away,  thrones  crumble;  but  the  Church  remains.  What  is, 
then,  the  power  which  has  protected  this  Church  thus  assailed 
by  furious  billows  of  rage  and  the  hostility  of  ages  ?  Whose  is 
the  arm  which,  for  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years,  has  pro- 
tected the  Church  from  so  many  storms  which  have  threatened 
to  engulf  it?  Alexander,  Charlemagne  and  myself  founded 
empires.  But  on  what  did  we  rest  the  creations  of  our  genius? 
Upon  force.  Jesus  Christ  alone  founded  His  empire  upon  love, 
and  at  this  hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for  Him."  Looking 
then,  at  the  history  of  the  Church,  whom  say  ye  that  Christ  is 
other  than  tied? 

But  not  only  the  history  of  the  Church  helps  us  to  answer 
the  question  whom  Jesus  is,  but  the  history  of  the  sciences  and 
art  and  literature,  in  fact  of  the  world  in  all  its  departments  of 
life  and  thought,  and  in  all  its  development  since  the  advent  of 
Christ,  help  us  to  answer  it;  for  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Schaff  says: 
^'  The  life  anc^  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  history  of  the  world."  The  history  of  the  last 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  cannot  be  read  without  learn- 
ing about  Christ.  ''  The  influence  of  His  life,  His  words  and 
His  death  have,  from  the  first,  been  like  leaven  cast  into  the 
mass  of  humanity''  (Geikie).  And  it  is  felt  and  at  work  to-day 
more  powerfully  and  more  extensively  than  ever.  If,  there- 
fore, we  desire  to  know  whom  Jesus  is,  then  we  must  study  the 
Gospels,  and  take  the  description  of  the  Sacred  Person  there 
given,  and  seo  Him  reflected  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
we  will  learn  Him  to  be,  as  He  claimed,  the  Saviour  of  the 
foorld. 

8.  Another  way  to  know  whom  Christ  is,  is  to  take  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  His  life  and 
character. 

Look  even  at  such  writers  as  do  not  acknowledge  Him  as 
their  personal  Saviour.    What  testimony  to  His  moral  character 
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we  find  in  their  writings^  and,  indeed,  many  of  which  were 
written  to  overthrow  the  very  foundation  of  the  church  !  What 
is  the  testimony  of  many  who  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
Christ's  character? 

Judas,  the  traitor,  comes  first.  After  betrajing  Jesus  with 
a  kiss,  he  hurried  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders  and  said  :  '*  I 
have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood."  And  so 
saying,  he  hurled  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  they  had  given  him 
for  the  betrayal  from  him,  as  if  they  had  been  venomous  ser- 
pents, and  then  went  and  hanged  himself. 

We  have  this  testimony  from  the  pen  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  writings,  Dr.  Sohaff  says,  did  as  much  as  any 
others,  Voltaire's  not  even  excepted,  to  bring  about  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution:  ''Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred 
personage  whose  history  the  Scriptures  contain  should  be  Him- 
self a  mere  man  7  Do  we  find  that  He  assumed  the  tone  of  an 
enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity, 
in  His  manner !  What  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  His  in- 
structions !  What  sublimity  in  His  maxims !  What  profound 
wisdom  in  His  discourses !  What  presence  of  mind,  what 
subtlety,  what  fitness,  in  His  replies !  How  great  the  com- 
mand over  His  passions!  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  phi- 
losopher, who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without  weakness  and 
without  ostentation.  When  Plato  describes  his  imaginary 
righteous  man,  loaded  with  all  the  punishments  of  guilt,  yet 
meriting  the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  resemblance  is  so  striking,  that 
all  the  Church  Fathers  perceived  it.  What  prepossession, 
what  blindness,  must  it  be  to  compare  the  sou  of  Sophroniscus 
to  the  Son  of  Mary  !  What  an  infinite  disproportion  there  is 
between  them !  Socrates,  dying  without  pain  or  ignominy, 
easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last;  and,  if  this  easy 
death  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted 
whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  anything  more  than 
a  mere  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  ethics. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  into  practice — he  had 
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only  to  say,  therefore,  what  they  had  doaOi  and  to  redace  their 
examples  to  precepts.  Aristides  had  been  jast  before  Socrates 
had  defined  justice.  Leonidas  had  given  up  his  life  for  his 
country  before  Socrates  declared  patriotism  to  be  a  duty.  The 
Spartans  were  a  sober  people  before  Socrates  recommended 
sobriety.  Before  he  had  even  defined  virtuCi  Greece  abounded 
in  virtuous  men.  But  where  could  Jesus  learn,  among  His 
contemporaries,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality  of  which  He 
only  has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  ?  The  greatest 
wisdom  was  made  known  among  the  most  bigoted  fanaticism ; 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtues  did  honor  to  the 
vilest  people  on  earth.  The  death  of  Socrates,  peacefully  phi- 
losophizing among  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  one 
could  wish :  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  agonies,  abused,  insulted, 
and  accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  one 
could  fear.  Socrates,  indeed,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison, 
blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  administered  it;  but  Jesus, 
amidst  excruciating  tortures,  prayed  for  His  merciless  tor- 
mentors. YeSy  if  the  life  and  death  of  SoerateB  were  those  of  a 
mge^  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  Ood^ 

When  Gen.  Bertrand  spoke  to  Napoleon  of  Jesus  as  a  mere 
man,  the  latter  replied:  ^'I  know  men;  and  I  tell  you  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  man.  Superficial  minds  see  a  resemblance 
between  Christ  and  the  founders  of  empires,  and  the  gods  of 
other  religions.  That  resemblance  does  not  exist.  There  is 
between  Christianity  and  whatever  other  religions  the  distance 
of  infinity.  *****  Everything  in  Him  astonishes  me. 
His  spirit  overwhelms  me !  Between  Him  and  whoever  else  in 
the  world  there  is  no  possible  term  of  comparison.  He  is  truly 
a  being  by  Himself.  His  ideas  and  His  sentiments,  the  truths 
which  He  announces,  His  manner  of  convincing,  are  not  ex- 
plained either  by  human  organization  or  by  the  nature  of 
things."  What  testimony  to  Jesus  is  this !  'Tis  true,  Napoleon 
ought  not  to  be  classed  among  the  positive,  outspoken  unbe- 
lievers, but  yet,  though  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  his  life  was  that  of  a  Deist,  or  rather,  fatalist;    and 
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hence  his  words  have  great  weight  when  testifying  to  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ. 

Said  David  Friederich  Strauss:  ^^  He  (Christ)  remains  the 
highest  model  of  religion  within  the  reach  of  our  thought ;  and 
no  perfect  piety  is  possible  without  His  presence  in  the  heart/' 

Renan  says,  in  his  *'Life  of  Christ,"  or,  rather,  as  it  ought 
to  be  called^  ^'Romance  of  Jesus'":  "Christ,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  utterance  to  the  idea  upon  which  shall  rest  the  edifice  of 
the  everlasting  religion.  He  founded  the  pure  worship — of 
no  age,  of  no  clime — which  shall  be  that  of  all  lofty  souls,  to 
the  end  of  time.  *  ♦  *  If  other  planets  have  inhabitants  en- 
dowed with  reason  and  morality,  their  religion  cannot  be  differ- 
ent from  that  which  Jesus  proclaimed  at  Jacob's  well.'^* 

Spinoza  speaks  of  Christ  as  being  the  symbol  of  divine 
wisdom. 

John  Stuart  Mill  writes  of  Him  '^  as  a  man  charged  with  a 
special,  express  and  unique  commission  from  God  to  lead  man- 
kind to  truth  and  virtue.''  The  latest  significant  testimony 
comes  to  us  from  the  mouth  of  a  prominent  Jewish  Rabbi»  who 
said  to  his  congregation  in  St.  Louis^  Mo.,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
speaking  of  Jesus  as  one  of  the  three  most  prominent  Hebrews 
in  history, — the  other  two  being  Moses  and  Spinoza:  "The 
Nazarene  is  certainly  the  second  great  personage  our  race  may 
be  proud  of,  and  to  which  we  have  to  give  all  that  honor  which 
is  due  to  the  name  which  has  given  rise  to  the  splendid  struc- 
ture which  by  and  by  will  raise  the  tower  so  high  that  on  top  of 
it  the  torch,  the  beacon-light  and  the  truth,  will  be  raised  and 
placed  forever."  f 

Now  what  mean  all  these  wonderful  statements,  every  one  of 
which,  coming  from  the  source  they  did,  and  none  of  them  ut- 
tered in  impassioned,  unguarded  moments,  is  deeply  significant. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  little  work  entitled  **  The  Person  of  Christ," 
by  Re?.  Dr.  Schaff,  for  a  collocation  of  testimonies  from  unbelievers  to 
Jesns. 

fRibbi  Sonne ^chein  in  a  discourse  on  "The  Three  Most  Prominent  He- 
brews in  History." 
12 
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True,  they  only  testify,  very  forcibly,  indeed,  principally  to  the 
purity,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  sinlessness  of  the  character  of 
Jesus,  without  reference  to  His  divinity.  Tet  if  He  is  such  a 
pure,  holy,  great,  noble  man,  how,  then,  account  for  His  marvel- 
lous claims  as  Saviour,  as  being  the  Christ,  as  being  the  Mes- 
siah? Do  not  such  claims  belie  any  conception  or  idea  of  Him 
as  a  holy,  noble  character,  if  He  was  not  God  ?  If  He  was  not 
the  Saviour,  how  can  you  call  Him  noble  and  pure,  when  He 
deliberately  claimed  to  be  such  ?  He  then  deceived,  or  tried  to 
do  so,  and  surely  an  impostor — though  he  may  be  such  from 
worthiest  motives — is  not  noble,  is  not  holy,  is  not  pure.  Either 
Jesus  was  the  most  consummate,  heartless  deceiver, — a  man 
raising  false  hopes  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  thf^  eternal 
salvation  of  immortal  souls,  or  He  was  the  Christ — the  Saviour 
of  the  world,*    That  He  was  the  former  the  world  cannot  ad- 

*  In  his  book  entitled,  **  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion/' M.  Guizot  calls  forcible  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
nearly  as  much  difficulty  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  as  to  deny  it 
He  says :  "  The  supernatural  being  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  perfection,  the  sublimity  of  His  actions  and  of  His  precepts, 
of  His  life  and  His  moral  law,  are  incontestable :  and,  in  effect,  not  only  are 
they  not  contested,  but  they  are  admired  and  celebrated  enthusiastically  and 
complacently.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  deflired  to  restore  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  mere  man  the  superiority  of  which  they  deprived  Him  in  refus- 
ing to  see  in  Him  the  Godhead.  But  then,  what  incoherence,  what  con- 
tradictions, what  falsehood,  what  moral  impossibility,  in  His  history,  such  as 
they  make  it!  What  a  series  of  suppositions,  irreconcilable  with  the  facts 
which  they  admit  I  This  man  they  make  so  perfect  and  sublime  becomes 
by  tarns  a  dreamer  or  a  charlatan  ;  at  once  a  dupe  and  deceiyer, — dupe  of 
His  own  mystical  enthusiasm  in  believing  in  His  own  miracles,  wilful  de- 
ceiver in  tampering  with  evidence  in  order  to  accredit  Himself.  The  history 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  but  a  tissue  of  fables  and  falsehood  ;  and,  nevertheless, 
the  hero  of  this  history  remains  perfect,  sublime,  incomparable, — ^the  great- 
est genius,  the  noblest  heart  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  the  type  of  virtue  and 
moral  beauty ;  the  supreme  and  rightful  chief  of  mankind.  And  His  disci- 
ples in  their  turn,  justly  admirable,  have  braved  everything,  suffered  every- 
thing, in  order  to  abide  faithful  to  Him,  and  to  accomplish  his  work ;  and, 
in  effect,  the  work  has  been  accomplished — the  Pagan  world  has  become 
Christian,  and  the  whole  world  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  follow  the 
example.  '*  What  a  contradictory  and  insolvable  problem  they  present  to 
US|  instead  of  the  one  they  labor  so  hard  to  suppress." 
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mit,  aud  thoughtfal  writers  have  never  maintained.  How  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  in  which  this  admission  involves  them  re- 
mains nndemonstrated  unto  this  daj — the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling  the  strange  claims  of  a  man  whom  they  say  was  a  noble, 
perfect  character,  with  assertions  that  belie  His  holiness.  What 
manner  of  man  is  he  who,  not  being  divine,  yet  claimed 
divinity  ?  'Tis  true,  as  Canon  Farrar  says  of  such  a  person  : 
^'We  should  spring  back  from  Him  revolted  and  appalled.  The 
meanest  capacity  can  recognize  the  unutterable  distance  which 
separates  man  from  God ;  and  how  could  we  respect  One  who, 
not  being  God,  yet  even  in  the  feebleness  of  His  obscurity,  even 
in  the  depths  of  His  nameless  humiliation,' even  in  the  utter  im- 
potence of  His  human  infirmity,  made  Himself  equal  with  God? 
Oh,  would  not  this  have  been  the  very  blasphemy  of  imposture, 
the  very  insanity  of  self-deception,  the  very  fatuity  of  arrogance 
in  one  whom  all  have  recognized  as  the  wisest,  humblest,  ho- 
liest of  the  sons  of  men.'**  And,  in  the  language  of  Niebuhr, 
the  weakest  intellect  can  readily  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
^  that  the  holiest  of  men  was  a  deceiver.  His  disciples  either  de- 
laded  or  IiarS|  and  that  deceivers  should  have  preached  a  holy 
religion  of  which  self-denial  is  the  chief  duty." 

4.  Look  now  briefly  at  the  testimony  of  believers.  All  that 
is  necessary  here  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  true  be- 
liever in  Jesus  has  ever  testified  that  his  faith  was  ill-founded; 
that  his  trust  was  misplaced.  The  world  has  often  deceived 
and  disappointed  cruelly  those  who  trusted  in  it  for  peace  and 
comfort  and  joy;  but  Christ  never.  On  the  contrary,  the  peace 
and  joy  and  comfort  and  blessing  which  the  trustful  soul  has 
received  from  the  Saviour  far  excelled  all  hope  and  expecta- 
tion; the  half,  not  even,  had  ever  been  told;  or  so  much  as  con- 
ceived of.  Many,  lured  by  the  cheating  sun  and  smiles  of 
worldly  joys  and  promises,  as  they  glided  down  their  deceiving 
waves,  have  cried : 

♦  **  The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,"  p.  85. 
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"  0  world,  with  all  thj  Bmiles  and  loves, 
With  all  thy  8on^  and  wine, 
What  mockery  of  human  hearts, 
What  treachery  is  thine. 

"  O  world,  there's  fever  in  thy  touch, 

And  frenzy  in  thy  eye ; 
To  lose  and  shun  thee  is  to  live, 

To  win  thee  is  to  die." 

Not  SO  is  it  with  Christy  and  tho  soul  that  trusts  in  Him. 
Hope  brightens  daily  the  nearer  one  lives  to  the  Saviour; 
trust  is  more  and  more  confirmed  the  heavier  one  leans  on  the 
Arm  divine,  and  faith  increases  the  more  it  is  tried.  The  older 
the  believer  grows  the  more  does  he  realize  that 

"  E*en  down  to  old  age,  all  God's  people  shall  prove 
His  sovereign,  eternal,  unchangeahle  love ; 
And  then  when  gray  hairs  their  temples  adorn, 
Like  lamhs  they  shall  still  in  His  hosom  he  home." 

Thousands  have  testified  to  this  through  all  the  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church.  What,  then,  can  we  think  of  Jesus  other 
than  that  He  is  the  blessed  Saviour  ?  Whom  but  the  glorious 
Lord  and  Redeemer  of  mankind  can  He  be  who  has  never,  never, 
nOy  never,  forsaken  His  disciples,  from  the  earij  martyrs,  who,  be- 
lieving in  Him,  went  to  the  stake  rejoicing  and  praying,  to 
testify  even  unto  death  of  His  faithfulness  and  help,  to 
the  latest  saint  dying  with  joy  beaming  forth  from  eyes 
already  catching  glimpses  of  a  Father's  mansion  in  heaven  ? 
Any  one,  by  accepting  Jesus  Christ  as  his  loving,  personal 
Saviour,  will  soon  learn  to  answer,  as  did  Peter,  when  asked, 
"Whom  say  ye  that  Jesus  is?"  He  is  *'The  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.'' 

Columbia^  Mo, 


V. 

DANIEUS  PROPHETIC  STONE. 

BT   REV.   I.   E.   GRAEFF. 

The  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  in  which  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  were  foreuhadowed,  occurred  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  The  narrative  of  this  dream  is  therefore  an  old  story, 
written  at  least  one  hundred  years  before  the  dawn  of  the  an- 
cient classic  era.  In  this  narrative  the  dream  is  told  and  the 
interpretation  given.  The  king  saw  the  image  of  a  man.  This 
bad  a  head  of  gold,  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  belly  and  thighs 
of  brass,  legs  of  iron,  and  feet  and  toes  of  iron  and  clay  mixed- 
The  prophet  told  the  king  that  this  image  stood  for  the  empires 
of  the  world,  and  said  these  should  rise  and  fall  one  after  the 
other,  and  every  one  of  them  should  be  destroyed,  until  finally 
a  kingdom  should  be  set  up  which  should  fill  the  earth,  in  which 
righteousness  should  prevail,  and  which  should  never  be  de- 
stroyed. This  is  a  remarkable  forecast  of  the  political  evolu- 
tions of  the  ages.  It  has  been  dismissed  by  some  as  a  dream 
and  nothing  more,  but  such  a  disposal  of  it  is  on  a  level  with 
much  of  the  Biblical  criticism  of  our  day,  and  amounts  to 
nothing  in  the  face  of  history.  Moses  wrote  the  narrative  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  this  has  been  dealt  with  in  the 
same  arbitrary  way  by  the  critics ;  but  that  narrative  does  not 
only  hold  its  own  in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian  world  as  a 
true  history,  but  it  commends  itself  to  scientists  as  a  marvelous 
glimpse  into  the  mystery  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  creation. 
And  the  history  of  the  monarchies  of  the  world,  from  that  of 
Babylon  down  to  the  great  Powers  of  to-day,  has  run  so  much 
in  the  way  marked  out  by  Dauiel,  that  no  modern  critic  who  has 
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any  regard  for  his  reputation  as  a  trustworthy  judge  in  such 
matters,  will  likely  thrust  this  ancient  prophecy  aside  as  nothing 
but  an  empty  dream. 

If  we  undertake  to  go  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  fulfillment 
of  this  dream,  especially  as  far  as  this  lies  still  in  the  future,  we 
are  apt  to  make  mistakes.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should 
be  known  and  understood  in  advance,  although  the  main  facta 
are  pointed  out  to  us  by  infallible  authority.  This  ancient 
dream  and  prophetic  revelation  lies  before  us  in  history  as 
largely  a  matter  of  experience.  History  tells  how  the  king- 
doms rose  and  fell.  Babylon  went  down,  as  Daniel  said  it 
would.  The  Medo-Persian  monarchy  took  the  place  of  it.  And 
this,  in  its  turn,  was  shattered,  broken  up  and  destroyed,  as  with 
one  single  sudden,  stunning  blow,  by  Alexander,  the  great 
Macedonian  military  chieftain  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  And  after 
the  Greeks  came  the  Romans,  and  truly  they  came  as  a  world- 
power,  conquering  and  ruling  the  nations  and  peoples  with  a 
crushing  iron  force.  But  Rome  declined,  and  it  fell.  It  went 
down  as  other  great  powers  had  gone  before,  and  on  its  broad 
domain  a  number  of  powers  and  kingdoms  sprang  up,  the  char- 
acter and  history  of  which  corresponds  with  the  prophetic  mix- 
ture of  iron  and  clay  in  their  make-up.  These  modern  powers 
are  still  on  the  stage,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  all  about  their 
history  and  destiny ;  but  we  know  enough  to  say  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  prophet  had  a  wonderful  insight  into  their  condi- 
tion and  ruling  temper.  These  kingdoms  were  to  rise  after  the 
prophetic  stone  had  smitten  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the  king's 
dream,  and  in  turn  they  are  to  be  displaced  by  the  growth  of 
this  stone  into  an  everlasting  world-empire.  After  having  had 
such  large  and  striking  evidences  of  fulfillment,  running  through 
full  twenty-five  hundred  years,  we  may  well  trust  that  the  future 
of  this  sublime  historic  forecast  will  be  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  past,  and  that  modern  powers  will  have  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  historic  forces.* 

This  change  of  empires,  as  this  has  gone  forward  with  the 
course  of  the  ages,  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  shifting,  but  it  is 
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a  growth  of  ideas  and  manners  also.  The  social  world  is  not 
forever  monotonously  the  same.  It  was  very  different  in  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  what  it  is  in  our  day.  European 
nations  do  not  think  and  feel  now  as  their  ancestors  did  when 
Herod  slew  all  the  male  children  of  Bethlehem  two  years  old 
and  under,  and  the  monarchs  of  the  Old  World  do  not  rule  in 
these  better  days  as  they  did  in  many  a  dark  age  of  the  past. 
Only  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  the  politics  of  Europe  allowed 
and  made  possible  that  which  can  only  be  done  under  wholesome 
restraint  in  these  times.  The  balance  of  power,  still  a  prolific 
source  of  serious  disturbances,  is  held  more  firmly,  and  the 
growth  of  ideas  and  the  progress  of  the  people  is  much  more 
positive  and  pronounced  than  it  used  to  be.  Hence  the  condi- 
tion of  society  is  advancing,  and  governments  are  growing  more 
liberal.  The  general  tendency  of  social  and  civil  life  on  the 
broad  territory  of  the  wrecked  empires  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
Christian  powers  of  the  present,  is  towards  greater  security  of 
the  public  peace  and  of  individual  rights  and  freedom.  And 
this  indicates  that  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  civilisation  are 
coming  to  greater  practical  force  and  larger  sway.  These 
principles  have  proven  to  be  a  live  force  in  history.  The  con- 
dition of  individuals  and  of  society  has  been  improved  by  them 
at  all  periods,  and  they  are  producing  these  results  now  on  a 
rapidly  enlarging  scope.  And  what  has  been  accomplished,  and 
is  being  done  still  and  more  effectually  than  before,  will  not  fail 
to  be  done  in  the  future.  And  a  historic  world-force  like  this, 
that  advances  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  in  its  way,  that  effect- 
ively betters  the  condition  of  manhood,  especially  in  its  lower 
grades,  as  it  grows  and  spreads,  is  certainly  not  a  failure,  but  a 
sublime  success,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  such  in  the 
full,  broad  sense  of  human  progress. 

The  stone  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  was  cut  out  without  a  hand. 
It  struck  the  feet  of  the  image  of  his  dream,  and  these  became 
like  chaff.  Then  the  stone  grew  and  filled  the  earth,  and  thus 
a  universal  kingdom  was  set  up  which  is  declared  to  be  over- 
lasting.   Thus  we  are  reminded  that  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
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kingdom  is  free  from  the  design  and  control  of  secular  powers, 
that  it  grows  and  rises  by  unseen  energies,  and  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  an  order  of  things  which  is  set  up  by  God  rather 
than  by  men.  And  therefore  it  shall  stand  forever.  Stones 
can  fall  and  crush  and  grind,  but  it  is  not  their  nature  to  grow- 
This  stone  was  cut  out ;  it  struck  the  feet  of  iron  and  clay,  and 
made  them  as  chaff.  All  this  is  natural  enough ;  but  then  it 
grew  contrary  to  nature,  and  it  grew  so  largely  that  it  filled  the 
world  and  lifted  it  into  a  condition  of  social  harmony  and  pub- 
lic justice  such  as  had  not  prevailed  before.  This  sounds  like 
a  dream,  and  as  the  fulfillment  of  it  must  run  through  scores  of 
centuries,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  people  now  and  then  insist 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  dream.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the 
facts  are  all  against  this  conclusion.  The  kingdoms  have  not 
only  risen  and  fallen  thus  far  as  indicated,  but  the  popular  pro- 
gress has  been  a  gradual  advance,  and  promises  greatly  for  the 
future,  and  that  by  processes  and  influences  not  subject  to  the 
measures  of  the  existing  civil  administration  of  affairs.  It  may 
not  seem  as  if  anything  of  the  kind  was  going  on  or  likely  to 
happen.  There  is  more  than  one  obstruction  behind  which 
those  tendencies  are  hidden,  and  which  make  it  appear  as  if  all 
would  have  to  run  as  it  has  been  doing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well- 
known  that  matters  do  not  run  as  they  once  did,  and  great 
changes  are  quittly  going  forward  and  gradually  coming  to  view 
and  to  power.  And  all  these  are  looking  towards  one  grand 
result  as  regards  the  destiny  of  mankind.  As  the  forces  of  na- 
ture are  quietly  preparing  under  the  snows  of  winter  for  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  vegetable  growth  in  the  coming  spring,  so 
these  historic  currents  are  moving  underneath  the  tangible  snr- 
face  of  civil  economy,  and  are  sure  to  reach  their  goal.  Every 
great  power  of  Europe  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  perhaps  when 
spring  comes  these  will  enter  into  a  conflict  at  arms  that  may 
draw  the  whole  continent  into  a  terrific  struggle,  of  which  no  one 
can  tell  what  the  end  will  be.  This  and  many  other  circum- 
stances make  it  look  as  if  force,  and  not  justice,  and  equity  were 
to  rule  in  the  Old  World  forever.   But  European  armaments  are 
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growing  to  be  so  immense  and  so  burdensome  that  their  growth 
may  hasten  their  downfall.  While  the;  seem  to  be  fixed  and 
hard  fts  iron,  the  presence  of  clay  in  their  standing  may  cause 
them  to  be  made  as  chaff  by  the  rising,  advancing  sentiments  of 
the  times,  and  that  just  when  they  seem  to  stand  solid  for  all 
time  to  come.  Let  us  not  forget  Daniel's  historic  stone  while 
we  witness  the  events  of  our  day. 

And  what  is  this  stone  which  the  Babylonian  monarch  saw 
in  his  dream,  and  which  is  said  to  work  such  wonders  in  the 
condition  and  progress  of  manhood  and  of  mankind  ? 

It  is  the  development  of  the  powers  and  resources  of  nature 
under  the  influence  and  moulding  power  of  Christian  ideas  and 
institutions.  It  is  not  Christianity  above  and  independent  of 
the  powers  and  means  of  the  natural  world,  nor  is  it  natural 
powers  and  resources  independent  of  Christianity,  but  Christi- 
anity and  the  secular  world,  in  broad  living  contact  and  mutual 
support,  that  is  breaking  the  hard  conditions  of  manhood  and  is 
bringing  equality  and  freedom  as  the  common  condition  of  man- 
kind. This  power  is  in  the  line  of  historic  energies  of  the  world, 
and  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  dynasties  or  the  ruling  classes.  It 
takes  the  world  of  matter  into  its  movements.  It  leads  people 
to  the  study  of  this  and  the  intelligent  use  of  it,  as  a  means  to 
reach  and  enjoy  the  high  ends  of  social  and  physical  manhood. 
Improvements  of  this  kind  have  gone  forward  in  Christendom, 
and  are  now  advancing  on  such  a  comprehensive  scale  that  this 
secular  side  of  modern  life  is  gaining  gigantic  impetus  and  suc- 
cess. And  what  has  not  yet  been  done  in  this  line  of  improve- 
ment, that  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  do,  will  not  fail  to  be  done 
as  time  and  opportunity  will  open  the  way.  Christian  nations 
are  in  this  line  of  progress,  and  they  can't  help  moving  on  to 
higher  and  still  higher  degrees  of  perfection,  since  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  the  movement  is  being  generally  understood 
and  appreciated.  These  material  improvements  commenced 
with  the  dawn  of  our  era,  and  they  have  grown  with  the  growth 
of  our  civilization,  but  in  these  latter  days  they  have  advanced 
far  beyond  what  was  previously  expected.     The  Saviour  did  not 
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come  into  the  world  to  take  charge  of  this  side  of  history  as  His 
direct  and  primary  calling,  but  it  was  clearly  involved  in  the 
work  Ho  came  to  do  and  take  charge  of.  And  as  the  broad 
developments  of  His  kingdom  are  seen  and  realized,  it  is  being 
felt  and  understood  that  His  personal  inflaence,  the  power  of 
His  life  and  the  educational  force  of  His  gospel  is  the  underly- 
ing energy  by  which  the  tendencies  of  the  times  are  created  and 
directed.  And  so  we  are  not  very  apt  to  go  wrong  when  we 
take  the  ground  that  the  stone  of  history  is  this  Christ-power 
of  the  gospel  as  in  full  vigorous  activity  and  central  control  in 
the  progressive  advances  of  the  human  race. 

Matter  alone  would  be  of  little  or  no  account  if  the  power  of 
the  mind  was  not  behind  it  and  made  intelligent  use  of  it.  An 
era  of  material  improvement  is  not  possible  if  a  corresponding 
movement  of  the  mind  is  not  going  along  with  it.  The  mind 
was  active  in  all  ages,  but  it  was  not  always  in  the  same  way 
and  on  the  same  scope.  For  a  long  time  it  was  confined  to 
comparatively  narrow  spheres,  and  the  ruling  classes  were  al- 
most in  exclusive  possession  of  its  benefits.  To-day  we  speak 
of  intelligence  as  a  common  thing,  and  as  a  right  and  treasure 
of  which  everybody  ought  to  be  free  and  eager  to  get  a  fair 
share.  And  this  enlargement  of  the  power  of  popular  intelli- 
gence and  mental  culture  is  one  of  the  radical  forces  by  which 
the  hard  conditions  of  popular  life  are  broken  and  taken  away, 
and  a  new  and  equitable  order  of  life  is  made  to  fill  the  earth. 
And  hence  this  must  be  one  phase  of  the  growth  of  that  historic 
stone  as  Daniel  saw  and  understood  it  by  the  help  of  God.  We 
see  in  it  the  hardness  of  the  stone  and  the  firmness  of  the  rook 
combined  with  the  fresh,  glowing  flow  of  youthful  vigor,  going 
forward  in  munificent  harmony  of  spirit  and  aim.  Thus  the 
people  are  led  to  take  part  not  only  in  the  management  of  their 
own  private  afiairs,  but  in  the  general  concerns  and  measures 
of  the  commonwealth  and  the  whole  family  of  nations.  And  if 
anything  strikes  at  the  root  of  monarchy  and  absolute  power, 
this  mental  progress  of  the  people  does.  It  is  a  process  of 
emancipation  from  below  upward,  and  it  strikes  the  feet  that  it 
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may  crush  the  whole  body  of  oppression  in  due  time,  a  method 
of  procedure  admirably  in  accord  with  the  history  of  Christian 
ideas.  It  is  this  growing,  advancing  self-poise  and  self-control 
of  our  age  that  is  raising  the  masses  in  Christendom,  and  through 
this  the  masses  in  heathendom.  It  is  helping  the  cause  of  the 
working  classes,  just  as  it  is  helping  the  inter^ts  of  the  general 
community.  The  printing-press  is  a  great  power  in  this  move- 
ment, and  it  helps  the  growth  of  ideas  immensely.  People  are 
in  fall  possession  and  in  practical  use  of  the  masterpieces  of  so- 
cial progress,  and  everywhere  they  work  with  a  high  aim,  and 
the  genius  of  invention  is  still  at  work.  No  one  can  tell  what 
future  generations  will  find  it  possible  to  do,  but  it  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  know  that  the  law  of  human  life  and  of  modern  man- 
hood is  the  law  of  growth.  History  cannot  stand  still,  and 
much  less  can  it  go  backward.  There  is  now  a  universal  feel- 
ing of  unrest,  and  a  world-wide  desire  to  advance,  and  in  the 
midst  and  current  of  this  state  of  the  popular  mind  the  race  will 
likely  come  nearer  to  the  final  climax  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  his- 
toric dream. 

And  it  is  a  sublime  thing  certainly  this  growth  of  personal 
and  social  manhood.  And  it  is  particularly  encouraging  that 
antagonistic  forces  are  made  to  help  this  growth  and  bring 
it  to  perfection.  Not  only  secular  science  and  material  devel- 
opments, but  the  hostile  efibrts  of  the  stubborn  enemies  of  Christ 
and  His  kingdom  are  helping  the  movements  of  history  in  their 
onward  and  upward  course.  Under  this  divine  government  and 
control  failure  cannot  come.  If  His  people  are  not  equal  to  the 
issues  of  the  times,  which  is  a  calamity  that  He  has  not  yet  al- 
lowed to  come  upon  them,  it  is  well  understood  that  there  would 
then  be  no  failure,  but  rather  a  winding-up  of  the  present  order 
of  human  affairs.  And  if  there  is  a  feeling,  deep  and  wide,  that 
the  foundations  are  shaken,  and  that  great  and  soul-trying 
changes  are  going  on,  this  is  nothing  more  than  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  rising  stages  of  Daniel's  historic  forecast  of  the 
coming  kingdom.  That  stone,  which  was  cut  out  without  a 
hand,  and  that  filled  the  earth,  while  it  made  chaff  of  empires 
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and  powers,  is  just  sach  a  disturbing  line-advancing  kind  of  a 
world-force  as  we  now  see  at  work  all  around  and  about  us.  Is 
is  no  doubt  doing  thorough  work  in  these  times,  and  there  will 
likely  be  stupendous  progress  in  consequence  of  the  very  un- 
settled state  of  the  popular  mind  which  we  are  apt  to  dread  so 
much. 

Religion  always  was  a  vital  historic  force  in  the  world,  and  it 
always  will  be.  It  is  a  part  of  manhood,  the  highest  and 
noblest  part,  and  from  manhood  it  can  never  be  taken.  Where 
the  true  religion  does  not  hold  sway,  a  false  one  is  sure  to  rule 
and  to  degrade  the  people.  This  shows  that  religion  cannot  be 
destroyed,  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  maintain  the  true 
one.  There  have  been  many  creeds,  but  there  has  been  but 
one  faith  that  has  held  its  ground,  and  that  had  the  in- 
trinsic strength  to  hold  it  forever.  This  is  the  evangelic  creed 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  Scriptures  and  in  history  this  lies  in  two 
grand  divisions,  but  it  is  substantially  the  same  gospel  and  the 
same  saving  faith  in  the  two  economies.  And  this  one  Bible 
gospel,  believed  and  preached  and  practice!  through  the  ages, 
was  and  is  and  will  be  the  divine  underlying  force  of  popular 
culture  and  of  the  growth  of  manhood  and  of  civilization.  By 
this  divine  power  in  history  the  secular  political  industrial 
world  has  been  moved  to  higher  and  nobler  aims,  and  to 
better  morals  and  manners.  This  change  came  by  degrees.  It 
had  to  come,  as  the  wants  and  capacities  of  generations  could 
be  met  in  a  free  and  natural  way.  Some  think  that  it  came  too 
slowly,  and  some  seem  to  think  that  it  did  not  come  at  all.  But 
it  did  come,  as  every  one  may  know  and  see,  and  it  did  come  nobly, 
and  worked  grandly,  although  it  had  come  in  the  face  of  end- 
less aad  gigantic  drawbacks.  And  to-day  it  is  coming  in  a 
more  complete  and  effective  character  than  ever  before,  simply 
because  men  are  more  generally  and  more  fully  up  to  its  prac- 
tical conditions  and  demands.  And  since  this  historic  gospel  la 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  universal  manhood,  and  that  once  and 
forever,  it  will  be  one  of  the  cardinal  forces  in  the  everlasting 
kingdom  which  is  to  take  the  place  by-and-by  of  the  wrecked 
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and  ruined  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  day  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligions is  drawing  to  a  close.  Our  modern  world  cannot  be  held 
by  the  notions  of  these  ancient  man-made  and  worn-out  supersti- 
tions, but  it  can  be  held  by  the  filial  love  of  enlightened  Chris- 
tian people  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  With  this  central  historic 
world-force  in  full  social  economic  flow  and  practical  exercise, 
Agnostic  skepticism  and  other  forms  of  unbelief  will  not  hold 
their  ground  long.  The  warm  sympathy  of  personal  love,  as 
this  rules  in  Christian  life,  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  power 
of  darkness  and  for  all  these  powers  combined.  Daniel's  grow- 
ing stone  will  grind  them  to  powder,  and  the  winds  will  scatter 
the  dust  of  them  as  chaff  before  the  rising  power  and  glory  of 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness. 

Civil  powers  will  be  constrained  to  unify.   There  are  reasons 
that  may  make  us  think  otherwise.    Europe  is  still  largely  ruled 
by  military  force,  and  liberal  ideas  must  grow  slowly  if  they 
grow  at  all.    But  there  are  live*  issues  that  make  the  Powers 
come  closer  together.     The  Eastern  question  is  pressing  and  it 
will  have  to  be  solved.     The  balance  of  power  causes  too  much 
disturbance  and  imposes  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne  as  it 
now  stands.     The  relation  of  the  Powers  is  strained  to  the 
utmost  at  this  time,  and  perhaps  war  will  come  with  all  its 
wide-spread  horrors  when  the  snows  melt  away.     The  political 
situation  can't  continue  as  it  now  is,  and  its  coming  changes 
will  not  likely  be  limited  to  international  relations.     The  peo- 
ples of  Europe  are  advancing  in  ideas,  and  they  will  demand 
progress  in  internal  and  domestic  as  well  as  in  foreign  affairs. 
The  balance  of  power  demands  greater  unification,  and  so  do 
the  home  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  nations.     And  as 
the  people  gain  in   personal   self-poise  and  economic  power* 
they  will  come  to  the  front  and  will  enforce  the  broad  and 
liberal  ideas  of  the  age.     The  leaven  of  Christian  manhood,  of 
personal  rights,  of  national  unification,  and  of  broad  combina- 
tions for  lofty  general  ends  and  purposes,  is  everywhere  at 
work  and  it  will  not  fail  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.     And  this 
is  only  what  Nebuchadnezzar  was  allowed  to  see  in  his  dream, 
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and  what  God's  inspired  prophet  said  would  oome  to  pass,  and 
history  stanns  bj  as  witness  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

A  preacher  in  the  West,  years  ago,  preached  a  sermon  on 
this  ancient  dream.  He  grew  warm  and  eloquent,  and  made 
the  assertion  that  the  stone  of  the  dream  was  the  United  States. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  one  power  which  should  grow  and  fill  the 
earth,  until  all  nations  should  be  free  and  republican  in  their 
forms  of  government.  This  was  regarded  as  a  Utopian  flight 
of  the  imagination,  and  so  it  no  doubt  was,  to  some  extent 
In  this  grand  final  historic  movement  this  republic  can  only 
hold  a  secondary  position,  at  best  but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be 
a  very  vital  agency  in  bringing  it  to  its  growth  and  completion. 
It  is  the  most  advanced  power  among  the  nations,  and  it  is 
rapidly  coming  to  broader  growth  and  influence.  It  can  strictly 
adhere  to  its  traditional  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  in- 
ternal aflairs  of  other  nations,  and  yet  wield  a  tremendous 
moral  power  in  the  development  of  public  opinion  and  public 
policy  in  other  countries.  And  so  the  preacher's  overdrawn 
prophecy  of  our  future  destiny  will  get  sufficient  swing  to  se- 
cure the  respectful  consideration  of  the  enlightened  public. 
We  have  already  done  much  to  fulfill  his  glowing  ideal,  and  if 
we  remain  true  to  the  lofty  principles  of  our  national  fiaitb, 
there  will  not  be  a  corner  in  the  earth  where  the  people  will 
not  be  inspired  by  our  example,  and  not  a  Power,  small  or 
great,  that  can  keep  out  of  the  current  in  which  we  are  running. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  tangible  illustration  of  that  historic 
force  which  makes  matters  both  loose  and  fast  in  its  progress, 
and  brings  in  a  new  and  a  better  state  of  things  as  it  moves. 
If  it  destroys,  it  is  not  with  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  by  the  power 
of  a  new  life.  And  no  matter  whether  old  forms  remain  or 
pass  away,  this  new  life  is  sure  to  do  its  proper  work. 

Hence  all  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  rights  and  possibilities 
of  manhood  will  have  to  yield  as  the  idea  of  human  brother- 
hood gains  sway.  The  pledge  of  this  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  promise  and  of  Christian  belief,  but  history  furnishes  the 
evidence  of  its  fulfillment.     Many  of  the  abuses  of  ancient 
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times  have  already  been  left  behind^  and  such  as  still  remain 
are  snre  to  be  dropped  as  modern  history  deepens  and  broadens. 
Chattel  slavery  has  no  longer  much  root  in  Christendom^  and 
where  it  still  exists  its  days  are  numbered ;  and  i?here  it  has 
ceased  in  form,  but  lives  in  spirit,  the  rising  sentiment  of  the 
times  vrill  deal  it  such  blows  as  will  make  it  like  chaff  soon 
enough.  The  rise  of  Christian  manhood  will  bring  this  as  a 
sure  result,  and  this  is  now  fully  in  the  air. 

And  this  is  in  the  air  because  the  rise  of  Christian  manhood 
means  the  rise  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  to  their 
legitimate  rights  and  dignity.  Hence  Oriental  castes  are 
doomed,  and  all  castes  besides  that  are  not  founded  in  nature. 
No  one  class  will  find  it  possible  to  stand  over  or  aloof  from 
other  classes^  on  the  basis  of  superior  dignity  or  destiny.  And 
if  European  society,  or  the  republican  freedom  of  our  own 
nationality,  has  yet  any  of  these  old  worn-out  abuses  in  its 
spirit  and  economic  make-up,  these  will  be  crushed  out  and 
replaced  by  the  live  progressive  growth  of  the  age.  The  sun 
is  now  coming  back  towards  the  equator;  the  days  are  grow- 
ing longer,  and  in  a  few  months  nature  will  rise  in  its  vernal 
strength  and  glory.  Is  there  not  another  sun  that  is  coming 
towards  the  height  of  its  historic  course,  and  in  the  shining  of 
which  mankind  is  approaching  the  climax  of  its  universal  re- 
demption ? 

In  this  country  woman  comes  in  for  her  share  of  rights 
along  with  the  other  sex.  The  question  is  not  settled  whether 
she  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage.  There  is  no  absolute 
equality  between  the  sexes,  as  all  are  agreed;  otherwise  they 
would  have  to  stand  side  by  side  in  every  sphere  of  physical 
toil.  Against  this  our  American  sense  of  womanhood  rebels, 
and  women  are  the  first  to  protest  figainst  such  a  theory  of 
equality.  And  this  objection  seems  to  apply  to  the  elective 
franchise  in  some  degree.  The  ordinary  methods  of  political 
campaigns  would  be  severe  on  female  delicacy,  and  the  body  of 
the  sex  seem  to  think  so.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  general 
effort  to  get  the  ballot  and  to  go  into  its  methods.    On  the 
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contrary,  there  have  been  earnest  protests  against  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  sex  would  be  drawn  from  its  proper  sphere  by 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  would  be  subjected  to  exposures 
and  contacts  highly  repugnant  to  refined  womanhood.  Never- 
theless the  matter  is  urged,  and  if  those  who  urge  it  can  make 
it  appear,  to  the  masses  of  the  sex  and  the  country,  that  the 
prevailing  ideas  of  impropriety  are  grounded  only  in  prejudice, 
they  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  getting  what  they  ask  for. 
Christianity  is  the  firm  friend  of  woman.  It  has  given  her  a 
position  of  equality.  In  no  age  has  the  Church  failed  to  main- 
tain this  equality  of  dignity  and  destiny,  and  in  this  country 
the  rights  of  the  sexes  run  almost  on  a  complete  level.  All 
the  avenues  of  life  are  open  to  the  fair  sex,  and  if  the  public 
becomes  convinced  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be  granted, 
it  will  be  done,  although  there  are  no  signs  yet  that  there  will 
be  a  speedy  movement  in  that  direction.  Meantime,  however, 
those  who  look  for  the  growth  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  on 
this  continent  and  around  the  globe  may  well  rejoice  that  the 
fair  sex  is  already  greatly  emancipated;  that  our  mothers  and 
sisters  and  wives  are  on  a  level  with  us  in  the  family,  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  avenues  of  business,  and  in  social  life,  and 
that  the  degradation  once  so  common  and  world-wide  is  broken 
and  disappearing.  Here  we  see  the  historic  stone  doing  some 
of  its  most  sublime  and  generous  work  and  bringing  about  re- 
sults that  tell  of  the  divine  forces  of  Christian  civilization  with 
the  cloven  tongues  of  burning  truth. 

And  it  is  a  question  also  how  capital  and  labor  will  vStand  in 
the  economy  of  the  growing  kingdom.  They  must  necessarily 
be  much  as  they  are  now,  each  for  itself  in  its  own  sphere  and 
interest.  Yet  their  conjunction  for  their  common  purposes  and 
mutual  aims  is  open  to  improvement.  Both  the  money  power 
and  the  labor  interests  should  become  fully  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  growing  sentiment  of  the 
times  will  likely  urge  and  constrain  them  to  govern  themselves 
by  the  spirit  of  that  rule.  Such  a  conjunction  of  financial  and 
industrial  forces  is  already  a  demand  of  civil  and  social  econ- 
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omy,  and  as  it  goes  forward  and  increases  in  the  graces  of 
modem  manhood,  it  will  help  to  set  np  the  universal  reign  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  And  iu  this  advancing  condition  of  the 
economic  world,  all  notions  of  a  forced  community  of  goods 
and  public  administration  of  the  private  affairs  of  the  people 
will,  of  course,  be  dropped  as  curious  fossils  of  by-gone  days. 
Charity  and  philanthropy  will  continue  their  offices,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  if  circumstances  so  require,  and  industry  will,  in 
itself,  have  the  best  elements  of  mutual  generosity.  Hence 
there  will  be  less  and  still  less  need  of  violence  and  but  little 
destruction.  Business  methods  and  aims  need  simply  to  be 
lifted  to  the  level  of  normal  Christian  manhood  to  bring  in  an 
era  of  perpetual  justice,  prosperity  and  peace.  This  means 
solid  conservatism,  in  conjunction  with  the  vigorous  flow  of 
youthful,  progressive  life.  Labor  has  risen  from  a  state  of 
slavery  and  no  wages  to  a  state  of  personal  freedom  and  pay 
for  work,  and  it  may  continue  to  rise  and  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  ideal  of  co-operative  industry.  If  it  cannot  gen- 
erally reach  this  ideal  in  form,  it  can  secure  it  in  spirit  and 
make  the  true  humanities  of  manhood  rise  and  rule  supreme. 

And  this  historic  stone  is  doing  its  work  also  for  the  Church, 
This  is  a  growth  in  history  of  God's  own  specific  planting,  and 
as  it  grows,  it  is  ever  a  ruling  factor  of  the  progress  of  the 
social  world.  It  holds  its  high  position  not  primarily  by  formal 
divine  commission,  but  by  the  saving  power  of  the  divine  life 
which  comes  to  it,  and  to  the  world  through  it,  from  Him  who  is 
the  life  and  light  of  men.  And  as  such  a  growing  institution 
in  the  bosom  of  kingdoms,  it  is  called  and  ordained  to  give 
Christian  character  and  direction  to  the  struggling  energies  of 
the  people.  It  will  have  a  place,  and  that  a  high  one,  in  the 
everlasting  kingdom  in  the  full  force  of  its  historic  character 
and  mission.  It  will  be  unified  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  movements  of  the  times.  la  the 
end  it  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
and  yet  it  will  be  only  the  perfect  growth  of  what  it  was  from 
the  start.  In  the  days  of  its  power  and  glory  it  will  still  hold 
13 
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the  old  Bible  faith  in  warm,  heartfelt  conYiction,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  this  faith  it  will  use  all  its  enlarged  and  anified  powers 
to  nnifj  and  save  the  race.  Then  the  questions  about  miracles 
will  be  hushed  in  the  presence  of  the  one  miracle  of  redemp* 
tion.  And  then  the  old  Bible  will  be  taken  as  indeed  the  book 
of  books.  And  then  the  one  great  fact  above  everything  will 
be  the  personal  God  as  revealed  in  the  personal  Saviour  and  as 
brought  home  to  the  popular  heart  in  the  life  and  experieaee 
of  His  people. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make 
a  world,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  takes  the  efforts  of  friends 
and  enemies  to  make  God's  kingdom  a  complete  success.  These 
enemies  are  generally  regarded  as  only  dangerous  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  good  cause;  but  experience  proves  that  even  the 
worst  of  them  will  do  it  some  good.  They  are  blind  or  uncon- 
scious instruments,  of  course,  and  as  such  they  pull  down  and 
clear  away  rubbish  that  would  hinder  progress.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  not  be  able  to  construct  any  system  of  live, 
historic  faith  and  custom ;  but,  in  their  negative  way,  they  urge 
the  growth  of  Biblical  science  and  of  Christian  energies  forward 
in  its  course.  And  they  feel  happy  in  doing  this  kind  of  work, 
and  sometimes  boast  loudly  that  they  have  forced  the  change 
of  opinions,  and  compelled  the  orthodox  world  to  give  up  oer-* 
tain  theories  of  Biblical  interpretation.  And  so  they  may  as 
well  be  suffered  to  do  their  utmost,  as  long  as  there  is  any  call 
for  this  kind  of  help.  But  as  the  kingdom  grows  and  cornea  to 
its  perfection,  the  occupation  of  skeptics  and  scoffers  will  come 
to  an  end.  Perhaps  at  that  final  epoch  no  miracles  will  le 
done;  but  surely  the  possibility  of  them  will  no  longer  be  qaea* 
tioned,  when  it  is  fully  understood  that  the  civilization  of  the 
age  is  only  the  historic  evolution  of  Biblical  Christ-power  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  and  that  but  for  this  perpetual 
miracle  and  divine  supremacy  in  history,  the  secular  economy 
of  the  race  could  have  never  risen  above  its  own  degraded 
level. 

There  are  periods  when  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  men 
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Keeome  very  much  unsettled.  When  Christ  was  born,  the 
world  had  reached  a  crisis  of  this  kind.  The  masses  were  ig- 
norant and  superstitions,  and  the  cultivated  classes  had  given 
themselves  over  to  universal  doubt.  His  life  and  work  gave 
the  race  a  new  start  and  a  never-failing  hope.  Yet  in  the  his- 
tory of  His  people  there  are  periods  when  doubt  prevails  and 
when  the  foundations  of  the  social  order  are  seriously  shaken 
up.  We  are  passing  through  a  crisis  of  this  kind  in  these  days. 
Greeds  and  customs  of  long  standing  are  rudely  jostled,  and 
for  this  reason  the  faith  of  some  is  growing  weak  or  even 
dying.  And  some  fall  into  despair  and  lose  confidence  in  the 
future  of  mankind.  If  such  people  are  Christians  at'  all,  they 
are  poorly  grounded  in  the  principles  of  our  holy,  undoubted, 
Christian  faith.  The  confusion  of  ideas  that  now  prevails  and 
the  opposing  tendencies  of  the  times  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  scores  of  generations  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  the  constant  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Christian  world  in  the  face  of  all  evils  ought  to  make  us 
confident  that  progress  will  be  as  sure  now  and  hereafter  as  it 
was  in  the  darker  times  of  the  past.  Even  unbelievers  can't 
fail  to  see  this  looking  at  the  situation  with  an  intelligent  eye. 
There  never  was  a  time — no,  not  in  all  history,  and  not  since 
the  beginning  of  our  era — at  which  the  promise  of  universal 
progress  was  so  strong  and  emphatic  as  it  is  at  this  day.  There 
is  a  great  rushing  after  the  purely  secular,  it  is  true;  but  this 
will  only  help  to  intensify  the  spiritual  energies  and  to  enlarge 
the  Christian  ideas,  and  the  results  will  be  all  the  more  grand. 
Already  we  are  going  back  to  first  principles,  and  are  taking 
our  firm  stand  on  the  Christ-centre  of  faith  and  of  history. 
This  taken  by  itself  is  encouraging  proof  that  we  are  getting 
ready  for  the  broadest  kind  of  advance  in  all  the  issues  of  the 
social  household.  Manhood  is  thus  receiving  impulses  that 
look  upward  and  onward  in  the  full,  broad  sense  of  everything 
that  belongs  to  it,  either  by  nature  or  by  grace.  It  would  be 
singular,  therefore,  if  we  were  really  compelled  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  Christian  civilization  was  a  failure,  just 
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because  we  are  still  confronted  by  dangerous  tendencies  and 
great  evils.  Such  doubt  and  despair  would  be  base  cowardice, 
and  would  involve  an  infamous  slander  on  the  life  of  our  era 
and  our  day.  Whatever  our  modern  manhood  may  or  may  not 
do,  it  will  hardly  come  down  into  the  mire  and  confess  itself  a 
failure  in  the  light  of  history^  and  thus  blindly  lose  sight  of 
the  magnificent  progress  which  has  been  achieved.  There  will 
always  be  people  that  lose  their  wits ;  but  the  masses  will  not 
likely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  things  generally  are  going  to 
wreck,  because  they  are  moving  forward  on  a  grand  scale  with 
a  grand  rush  while  many  a  sacred  relic  is  dropping  out  by  the 
way. 


VI. 
THE   DIVINE  IMMANENCE. 

BY  RBV.  S.  N.  CALLEKDER,  D.D. 

It  is  bj  no  means  the  least  of  Kant's  merits  to  have  clearly 
pointed  out  and  emphasized  the  distinction  between,  the  form  and 
the  contents,  in  the  idea.  The  form  is  but  a  logical  formula, 
and,  in  itself  considered,  does  not  carry  in  it  the  warrant  of 
validity.  It  is  the  product  of  pure  thought,  and  cannot  rise 
higher  than  the  concept  or  the  notion.  As  such^  it  is  an 
abstraction,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  employed  as  a  factor  in 
the  determination  of  the  nature  of  concrete  reality — the  thing 
— it  is  illegitimate,  and  must  lead  to  a  vicious  conclusion. 
When,  however^  it  is  in-formed — filled  with  its  proper  contents 
—it  becomes  endowed  with  validity ;  is  its  own  authentication 
to  consciousness;  and  is  the  intellectual  equivalent  of  objective 
reality.  Kant  was  right,  then,  when  he  held  that  the  existence 
of  God  could  not  be  proved,  so  as  to  carry  with  it  objective 
validity,  by  a  merely  logical  process.  Its  highest  attainment 
could  not  transcend  the  notion,  the  concept  of  God.  This  must 
ever  be  empty — destitute  of  validity,  until  it  is  filled  by  the 
moral  consciousness  with  its  complementary  contents.  It  then 
becomes  a  true  idea,  and  is  for  reason  a  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  Ood. 

Bat  just  here  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  very 
grave  question,  What  is  this  Bomething^  which  the  moral  con-* 
scioosness  furnishes  as  contents  to  the  idea,  without  which  it 
must  ever  remain  impotent  as  an  abstract  conception  7  And 
how  came  it  to  be  possessed  of  this  quality  7  It  becomes  at 
once  apparent  that  these  are  very  far-reaching  questions.   And 
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thej  refuse  to  yield  us  their  answers  until  we  have  learned 
somewhat  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in  man's 
constitution.  It  has  already  appeared  that  the  being  of  Ood 
cannot  be  reached  by  a  process  of  thought.  And  it  would  not  be 
satisfying  to  attribute  it  to  direct  revelation.  For  aside  from 
the  philosophical  difficulties  involved,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  here,  if  such  revelation  be  conceived  as  addressed  to 
thought,  it  could  rise  no  higher  than  the  concept,  and  besides 
such  direct  revelation  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  man.  It  remains,  then,  only  to  say  that  it  exists  as 
an  innate  principle  in  the  moral  consciousness.  But  in  what 
form  does  it  thus  exist  in  the  moral  constitution  ?  In  reply  we 
may  say,  not  simply  as  an  influence  or  impulse  from  without ; 
neither  as  one  among  other  factors  entering  into  the  constitution 
of  the  soul ;  but  rather  is  it  a  vital  pre-snpposition  compre- 
hending and  permeating  the  soul,  determining  its  structure  and 
conditioning  its  activities,  which  activities  in  their  normal  form 
are  the  revelation  of  this  innate  principle,  as  life — the  life  of 
the  soul  itself, 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  being  of  Ood,  as  an  innate  prin- 
ciple, exists  in  the  human  soul  in  the  form  of  life — as  a  concrete 
fact,  and  not  simply  as  a  thought.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
contents  of  the  soul,  in  such  sense,  that  if  we  abstract  it  in 
thought  from  the  soul,  we  have  nothing  left  but  an  empty  form. 
All  others  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  innate  principles 
are  comprehended  in  this  basal  fact.  Thoy  are  but  the  forms 
in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  different  relations.  If  we  con- 
sider the  principle  of  causality,  it  affirms  itself  as  primal  cause  ; 
if  the  idea  of  substance,  it  declares  itself  the  fundamental 
reality.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  conceive  the  human  con-* 
sciousness  as  a  sort  of  thesaurus,  in  which  are  stored  a  number 
of  distinct,  individualized  principles,  to  be  called  into  use  by  the 
mind  separately  or  conjointly.  In  this  respect,  like  the  Ego 
itself,  it  is  a  unity,  and  while  it  may  express  itself  differently  in 
different  relations,  its  word  is  always  the  utterance  of  the  whole 
unity.     So,  then,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  are  not 
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two  or  more  principles  innate  in  the  consciottsnGss,  but  that 
there  is  but  this  one,  and  that  all  others  are  but  its  different 
manifestations  called  forth  by  varied  relations. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  advance  to  the  inquiry^  What  is  the 
relation  of  this  innate  living  principle  to  the  transcendent  being 
of  God  7  That  God  implanted  it  in  creation,  we  assume.  But 
how  does  He  now  stand  related  to  it  in  the  way  of  conservation? 
This  is  bat  another  form  of  the  persistent  question,  which  has 
been  sounding  down  through  the  ages,  which  is  the  main-spring 
in  every  nature  religion,  and  lies  equally  at  the  base  of  Chris- 
tianity; What  is  the  abiding  relation  of  the  divine  to  the 
human  ?  To  Christianity  alone,  as  the  absolute  religion,  is  it 
given  to  adequately  answer  this  question,  and  its  answer  is  in 
the  form  of  factual  illustration.  But  this  answer  is  only  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  understand.  The 
ethnic  religions,  as  also  philosophy,  have  sought  to  answer  this 
question.  They  have  said  to  themselves  that  the  universe  is 
but  the  phenomenal  manifestation  and  comprehension  of  God. 
As  Pope  puts  it  in  his  verse, — 

"  Whose  body  nature  i8»  and  GkxL  the  booI.'* 

Or,  that  the  creation  is  a  necessary  emanation  of  the  divine ; 
or  with  Sf'inosa,  that  things  are  but  finite  modes  of  the  one 
only  divine  substance  ;  or  with  Hegel,  that  the  divine  is  a  pro- 
cess of  thought,  and  comes  to  self-oonsciousness  in  man :  all 
which  answers  are  pantheistic ;  and  while  it  must  be  conceded 
that  they  include  elements  of  profound  truth,  they  nevertheless 
fail  to  satisfy  the  consciousness — bring  to  it  rest,  and  restrain 
the  reiteration  of  the  anxious  question.  These  all,  in  their  last 
analysis,  deny  the  fact  of  a  voluntary  creation.  They  affirm 
the  immanence  of  God  in  the  universe,  but  deny  His  transcen- 
dence. 

Deism,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  the  divine  transcen- 
dence, but  denies  the  immanence.  It  believes  in  creation,  but 
regards  it  as  a  finished  product,  endowed  with  life  and  constitu- 
tional forces  and  powers,  which  qualify  it  for  an  existence  apart 
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from  God.  To  use  the  trite  illastratioiif  it  is  like  a  watch, 
finished  and  wound  up  by  the  artificer ;  of  itself  it  runs  the  in* 
tended  coarse  of  its  being.  Or,  if  it  woald  qualify  its  notion 
by  saying  that  God  still  maintains  a  governmental  relation  to 
His  creature  through  the  ministry  of  natural  law,  the  question 
comes  up,  Wherein  is  this  law  grounded ;  in  the  creature,  as 
creatively  involved  in  its  constitution,  or  in  the  Creator,  serving 
as  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  creature?  If  the 
latter,  what  does  this  channel  convey  to  the  creature  ?  Is  it 
merely  a  command,  a  directory  to  the  processes  already  inaugu- 
rated, or  is  it  a  vital  enabling  efficiency,  without  which  it  would 
be  unable  to  act  ?  If  this  last,  then  does  Deism  compromise 
its  fundamental  postulate  by  accepting  in  some  sort  a  divine 
indwelling.  If  the  former  is  maintained,  then  is  the  creature 
self-existent.  In  either  case  Deism  has  shown  itself  impotent 
for  the  solution  of  the  question. 

Pantheism  and  Deism  are  equally  inadequate  as  a  solution  of 
the  question.  Each,  however,  contains  an  essential  element  of 
truth,  but  in  an  extreme  and  one-sided  form.  Each  excludes 
the  truth  contained  in  the  other,  and  hence  both  are  in  so  far 
wrong.  Pantheism,  while  affirming  the  divine  immanence  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  divine  transcendence,  makes  the  creature 
the  formal  manifestation  of  the  divine,  resulting  from  a  physical 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  God.  It  excludes  the  element  of 
volition,  and  makes  the  creature  commensurate  with  the  divine 
essence.  On  the  other  hand,  Deism,  holding  the  transcendence 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  immanence,  makes  creation  the  outcome 
of  divine  power ;  conserves,  indeed,  the  element  of  volition, 
but  sunders  the  creature  from  the  Creator.  Pantheism  accounts 
for  the  upholding  and  sustaining  of  the  universe  by  identifying 
it  with  Deity,  and  Deism  by  alleging  the  continuous  outflow  of 
a  conserving  omnipotence.  As  already  said,  each  contains  an 
essential  element  of  truth.  They  are  complementary  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  truth  lies  between  them.  It  consists  in  har* 
monizing  them — ^in  resolving  the  dualism  into  an  organic 
rational  unity. 
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The  accomplishment  of  this  task  has  been  the  burden  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  from  the  beginning.  Reason  has  bowed 
painfully  with  many  prayers  under  its  weight.  It  has  made 
many  mistakes,  and  at  times  has  fallen  into  grievous  error,  but 
the  spiritual  instincts  of  the  Church  have  saved  it.  The  strug- 
gle can  be  traced  upon  well-nigh  every  page  of  its  history,  and 
while  it  would  be  premature  to  claim  that  reason  has  accom- 
plished its  task,  and  the  Church  has  attained  to  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  truth,  yet  much  has  been  gained  in  learning 
the  elements  which  must  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
even  if  their  rational  adjustment  is  not  yet  a  fully-accom- 
plished fact. 

To  the  adjustment  of  these  elements  in  proper  dogmatic 
form,  oar  late  christological  movement  in  theology,  dating  back 
some  three  or  four  decades  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  has  addressed  itself  with  a  deep  earnestness. 
And  now  that  this  movement  is  finding  favor  in  several  of 
our  American  Churches,  and  awaking  the  inquiries  of  many 
earnest  and  learned  minds,  we  may  hope  that  the  day  is  dawn- 
ing when  the  sanctified  reason  will  be  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
deeper  apprehensions  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ  than 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  of  the  past. 

An  earnest  endeavor  to  find  the  point  of  equipoise  between 
Pantheism  and  Deism  is  attended  with  grave  dangers  and 
abundant  annoyances, — dangers,  because  the  way  of  the  truth 
is  a  narrow  way,  attended  on  either  side  with  the  pitfalls  of 
error ;  annoying,  because  of  the  unfriendly  judgment  of  not  a 
few  who  are  unable  as  yet  to  free  themselves  from  preconcep- 
tions, or  to  step  aside,  even  for  purposes  of  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation^ from  their  educational  standpoint.  These  critics, 
though  never  so  honest  and  conscientious,  seem  not  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  view,  contemplated  from  their 
point  of  observation,  may  seem  at  variance  with  truth,  which, 
if  looked  at  from  a  different  point,  will  be  found  to  conserve  the 
very  truth  they  supposed  it  compromised.  The  cravings  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  however,  cannot  be  appeased  by  such 
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considerations.    It  has  long  since  learned  that  the  apprehension 
of  the  truth  is  the  wages  of  struggle  and  conflict. 

Christianity  postulates  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  human 
soul.  It  must  do  so.  The  Word  of  God  affirms  it  expressly, 
and  far  more  broadly,  by  implication.  The  human  soul  declares 
it.  God  is  at  once  the  source  and  ground  of  our  being, — the 
source,  in  the  fact  of  creation ;  the  ground,  in  our  conserva- 
tion. Man  is  not  self-existent.  With  reverence  we  say  it, 
God  cannot  create  a  self-existent  being  as  separate  and  apart 
from  Himself.  Aratus,  a  Greek  poet  of  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ,  was  right  when  he  declared,  "  We  are  the  offspring 
of  God."  St.  Paul  accepts  this  declaration  as  in  harmony  with 
his  own  teaching,  "  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being,"  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  argument  to  the  Athe- 
nians against  the  possibility  of  representing  God  in  the  form  of 
a  graven  image.  The  Apostle  here  clearly  teaches  that  man  is 
not  the  product  of  mere  power, — of  omnipotence, — ^but  that  he 
is  kindred  to  God,  finding  his  origin  in  His  life,  and  abiding  in 
organic  relation  to  Him.  The  impulse  in  Deity  which  revealed 
itself  in  creation  was  not  power  or  a  physical  necessity,  but  a 
free  determination  of  love  as  the  contents  of  the  divine  will. 
Now  an  essential  quality  of  love  is  self-impartation,  so  that 
love  manifesting  itself  in  concrete  form  carries  in  it  a  revela- 
tion— a  setting-forth — an  impartation  of  itself.  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.''  The  grand 
cause  of  error  here  is  the  mistake  of  conceiving  love  to  be  a 
mere  feeling.  Love  as  a  feeling  is  but  the  form  in  which  the 
activities  of  consciousness  reveal  themselves  to  reason.  It  is 
meaningless  unless  as  filled  with  the  life  of  the  subject.  When, 
therefore,  divine  love  manifested  itself  in  outward  form  in 
creation,  it  imparted  its  own  essence,  which  is  the  divine  nature^ 
Man,  therefore,  is  a  finite  revelation  of  the  divine  nature.  Grod 
reveals  Himself  not  simply  to  man,  but  in  man. 

But  it  may  be  objected  here,  Is  not  this  Pantheism?  We 
are  not  surprised  at  the  objection.  There  is  an  element  of 
Deism  in  our  prevailing  theology.    It  inherits  it  from  GalviD*, 
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and  he  in  tarn  from  Aagustine.  The  primary  office  of  their 
theology  was  to  evolve  and  assert  the  divine  transcendence,  as 
complementary  to  the  one-sided  view  of  the  divine  immanence 
as  taught  hy  the  old  Alexandrian  school.  This  distinction  will 
appear  more  clearly  as  we  proceed.  Its  task  was  legitimate 
and  necessary,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the 
accomplishment  of  its  work,  it  should  have  swung  to  the  ex- 
treme on  its  own  side.  Accordingly,  this  has  been  emphasized 
through  the  ages  unduly,  without  the  proper  conditioning 
efficiency  of  its  complementary  side  of  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  from  its  standpoint  the  co-ordinate 
element  should  be  regarded  as  untrue,  while  its  own  want  of 
proper  balance  should  unconsciously  have  caused  it  to  approach, 
and  even  to  pass,  the  dividing  line  between  itself  and  Deism. 
As  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism,  we  need  only  say  at  this  point : 
if  this  is  Pantheism,  we  are  in  good  company.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  in  brief  what  we  conceive  to  be  taught  by 
inspiration  in  such  passages  as  *'  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being; "  ''  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God, 
and  God  in  him  ; "  ^^  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  in  one.^'  We  might  cite  other  passages  of 
similar  import,  but  these  may  suffice.  These  Scriptures  we  take 
in  a  realistic,  not  in  a  figurative  or  idealistic  sense. 

In  replying  to  this  objection,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
employ  the  language  of  the  late  B.  F.  Cocker,  D.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  In  answer  to  the  question,  '^  Is  not 
the  identification  of  the  dynamical  life  of  the  universe  with 
God,  Pantheism  ?  "  he  says :  ^'  We  answer  in  the  language  of 
James  Martineau  :  '  It  certainly  would  be  if  we  also  turned  the 
proposition  round  and  identified  God  with  no  more  than  the 
life  of  the  universe,  and  treated  the  two  terms  as  for  all  pur- 
poses interchangeable.  If  in  affirming  the  divine  immanency 
in  nature  we  deny  the  divine  transcendency  beyond  nature,  and 
pay  our  worship  to  the  aggregate  of  all  its  powers,  the  law  of 
its  laws,  the  unity  of  its  organism,  •  .  •  then  undoubtedly  we 
d(T  pass  from  part  to  whole,  and  rest  in  a.  dr^m.of  future 
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science  instead  of  emerging  into  immediate  religion.'  The 
theorj  which  represents  the  Deitj  as  the  transitive  cause  of  the 
universe — a  Jij/jtioupyd^  mechanically  fashioning  the  materials 
supplied  to  his  hands^  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  working  of  its 
own  inherent  forces — is  rank  Deism.  The  hypothesis  which 
regards  the  Deity  as  no  more  than  the  dynamical  life  of  the 
universe — an  informing  and  organizing  soul  associated  with 
matter — is  naked  Hylozoism.  The  theory  that  reduces  all 
existence,  material  and  mental^  to  phenomenal  manifestations 
of  one  eternal  self-ezistent  substance,  which  evolves  itself 
according  to  an  inward  law  of  necessity,  and  which  is  elusively 
called  God,  is  Pantheism.  But  the  doctrine  which  embraces 
the  two  conceptions  of  transcendence  and  immanence^  and,  while 
it  teaches  the  immanence  of  God  in  matter,  proclaims  the 
infinite  distinctness  in  essence  between  matter  and  God,  and 
the  infinite  omnipresence  of  a  personal  God  above  and  beyond 
the  limitations  of  matter, is  Christian  Theism.'^ — ("The  Theistic 
Conception  of  the  World,"  p.  241-242.)  We  may  here  remark, 
that  while  thus  far  we  have  mainly  confined  our  study  of  the 
relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  to  that  subsisting  between 
Deity  and  man,  it  is  man  as  the  organic  head  and  completion — 
the  comprehension  of  nature.  Nature  finds  its  ground  in  man, 
and  man  his  being  in  God.  So  that  it  is  of  man  in  this  broad 
sense,  as  including  the  whole  realm  of  terrestrial  creation,  that 
we  affirm  the  divine  immanence. 

There  has  recently  come  into  our  hands  a  work  on  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence,  the  reading  of  which  has 
awakened  in  us  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  its  Author.  It  is 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability.  It  is  unusually  instructive, 
full  of  seed-thoughts,  and  is  well  fitted  to  provoke  thought  and 
study.  It  is  a  series  of  six  lectures  delivered  in  Philadelphia, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  John  Bohlen  Lectureship,  in  1883,  by 
Rev.  A.  y.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theologi- 
cal School,  in  Cambridge.  The  book  is  entitled  ''  The  Continu- 
ity of  Christian  Thought :  A  Study  of  Modem  Theology  in  the 
Light  of  its  HistoryJ^      It  exhibits  great  breadth  of  research. 
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deep  powers  of  perception  and  discrimination,  and  a  lucid  and 
elean-cat  style.  It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  read  the  book.  The 
author  rightly  discerns  that  the  doctrine  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  divine  in  man  and  in  nature  is  the  beating  heart  in  our 
modern  Ghristologioal  Theology.  To  him,  so  far  from  its  being 
properly  called  new,  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  That 
from  the  beginning  it  was  the  vital  principle  of  historical  devel-* 
opment.  The  aim  of  his  book  is  to  trace  its  growth  and  leavening 
power  from  its  first  formal  presentation  in  the  early  Greek  The- 
ology of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen  and  Athanasius 
through  its  almost  total  eclipse^  as  he  regards  it,  during  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  ascendency  to  the  theology 
of  Augustine  and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  partial  emergence 
in  the  mystical  spirit  of  monasticism;  in  the  assertion  of  the  in- 
born rights  of  the  reason,  by  Abelardand  the  Schoolmen,  es- 
pecially by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus ;  in  the  rise  of  the 
Albigenses,  Waldenses  and  kindred  communities;  in  the  early 
mystics  and  reformers  before  the  reformation,  and  especially  in 
the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  thence  to  the 
theology  of  to-day  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  doctrine,  in 
lines  of  increasing  light.  Meanwhile  ho  does  not  neglect  to 
point  out  the  advance,  the  culmination,  and  afterwards  the 
gradual  decline,  of  what  is  to  him,  in  large  measure,  a  hostile 
and  abnormal  movement  as  embodied  in  Latin  theology  and  its 
ecclesiastical  institutes.  This  he  does  in  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  way. 

After  reading  such  a  book,  and  experiencing  the  pleasure  and 
edification  it  affords,  it  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to  regret  that  one 
finds  himself  unable  to  accept  it  in  full.  It  seems  almost  like 
ingratitude,  almost  like  the  betrayal  of  a  captious  spirit.  Still,  in 
reading  we  could  not  repress  the  feeling  that  the  author  has  not 
been  exhaustive  in  his  treatment — that  his  view  has  not  been 
sufficiently  broad — that  there  are  elements  of  truth  which  he 
has  permitted  to  escape  his  notice — that  while  he  has  not  failed 
perhaps  in  the  discussion  of  the  theme  immediately  in  mind,  he 
bis  failed  to  do  justice  to  co-ordinate  and  complementary  truth, 
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and  thus  inflicts  sore  damage  upon  the  truth  he  would  vindicate* 
If  this  is  a  correct  view  of  his  manner  of  treatment^  it  would 
seem  that  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  is  presented  in 
a  one-sided  way,  is  in  danger  of  swinging  to  an  extreme,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  charge  of  an  erroneous  tendency.  It  aeema 
to  us,  therefore,  that  while,  the  author  has  rightly  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  divine  immanence,  he  has  not  included  all  that 
is  comprehended  in  that  doctrine.  He  has  failed  to  discriminate 
between  what  may  be  called  the  natural  immanence,  which  ex- 
ists in  virtue  of  creation  and  sustentation,  and  the  spiritual  im- 
manence which  is  brought  to  pass  by  regeneration.  The  divine 
is  immanent  in  man  as  a  psychic  being,  in  the  form  of  reason^  in 
the  pneumatic  man,  in  the  higher  and  all  comprehensive  sense, 
as  spirit  and  life.  The  latter  comprehends  and  completes  the 
former.  Both  forms  were  included  in  the  unity  of  the  life  of 
the  incarnate  Logos.  Man  was  originally  designed  for  thia 
complete  form  of  the  divine  indwelling,  but  the  process  of  the 
completion  of  his  being  was  interrupted  by  sin.  The  divine,  as 
spirit  and  as  life,  was  withheld  from  him,  and  as  a  natural  and 
sinful  being  he  fell  into  a  state  of  separation  or  death,  as  re- 
lated to  this  spiritual  life.  So  that  as  natural  sinful  man,  the  di- 
vine dwells  in  him  as  rea$ony  as  it  does  in  nature  at  large,  but 
the  divine  as  spirit  is  as  yet  transcendent  to  him,  and  he  can 
attain  to  his  intended  estate  only  as  the  divine-human  life  of 
the  incarnate  Logos  is  regeneratively  imparted  to  him  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  distinction  oar  author  seems 
not  to  have  apprehended.  But  with  more  or  less  confusion  of 
thought,  he  includes  both  in  the  natural  immanence,  thus  repria. 
tinating  the  Greek  doctrine,  and  discarding  the  spiritual  travail 
of  centuries,  by  which  it  was  gradually  raised  to  a  higher  spiritual 
plane,  he  incurs  the  logical  penalties  from  which  that  doc- 
trine suffered  ho  severely  at  the  hands  of  Origen,  Pelagius  and 
others.  And  furthermore,  in  failing  to  discern  the  divine  aa 
spirit  and  word,  as  transcendent,  in  the  sense  just  explained,  he 
feels  no  necessity  for  the  offices  of  organized  Christianity, 
through  whose  ministry  the  transcendent  may  become  immanent. 
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He  seems  to  know  no  transcendence  bat  that  of  the  infinity  of 
the  divine  essence  in  its  relation  to  finite  creation. 

Christianity  was  first  presented  to  man  in  the  form  of  living 
fact.  To  the  Jewish  world  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed  Himself 
the  Messiah  of  6od^  promised  to  them  in  their  Scriptures,  and 
for  whose  advent  they  had  been  prepared  by  the  discipline  of 
their  religion.  He  declared  Himself  to  be  at  once  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  and  as  such,  claimed  to  be  the  reve- 
lation of  Divine  love^  to  rescue  man  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
death,  and  to  raise  him  by  full  coipmunion  with  God  to  everlas- 
ting life.  The  lessons  of  the  law  had  awakened  a  deep  sense 
of  sin  in  the  human  soul,  and  this  gracious  offer  was  felt  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  consciousness.  So  that  it  was  accepted  by 
tthoseto  whom  power  was  given,  by  the  intuitions  of  faith,  rather 
than  by  the  leadings  of  the  understanding.  But  this  spirit  of 
childlike  acquiescence  could  not  long  continue.  What  with  the 
native  impulse  of  the  understanding  to  demand  a  reason  in 
things,  the  pressure  of  outward  dissent  and  opposition,  and  the 
early  incoming  of  the  restless  philosophic  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  speedily  was  there  inaugurated  the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  gradual  development  of  a  formal  theology. 

In  this  interest,  in  the  second  century,  we  find  two  co-ordi- 
nate movements  of  thought.  The  one  was  the  application  of 
the  Greek  method ;  the  other  at  first  Jewish,  but  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed, and  comprehended  in  the  more  robust  Roman.  The 
first  was  the  more  profound  and  speculative,  intensively  con- 
cerning itself  with  the  inner  reason  and  nature  of  things.  As 
the  result  of  this  movement  we  have  what  is  called  Oreek  The- 
ology. It  was  an  endeavor  to  present  in  the  way  of  logical  for- 
mula the  contents  of  the  inner  constitution  of  Christianity.  It 
was  concerned  therefore  with  its  life,  and  spiritual  factors  and 
operations.  The  other,  in  full  keeping  with  the  Roman  char- 
acter, was  concerned  primarily  with  the  form — with  government 
and  modes  of  administration  and  discipline. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Greek  Theology ;  by  others  that  honor  is  accorded  to  his  pupil, 
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Origen.  However  that  may  be,  to  Clement  belongs  the  distinc* 
tion  of  having  announced  its  fundamental  principle*  As  oar 
author  declares,  ^'  the  immanence  of  Ood  in  humanity  was  his 
point  of  departure."  For  him,  it  was  at  once  the  central  prin- 
ciple and  norm  of  theology — of  Christianity  itself.  All  other 
postulates  were  to  be  judged  by  this.  And  in  this  he  was  an- 
questionably  right.  How  then  comes  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that 
Greek  Theology  was  so  short-lived?  That  in  three  or  four 
centuries  it  was  no  longer  recognized,  at  least  in  the  Western 
Church,  as  a  historical  factor.  While  in  the  East  it  became 
practically  inert,  and  remains  pretty  much  so  to  this  day.  It 
was  because  of  the  defect  in  the  contents  of  the  doctrine  as  then 
held.  The  declaration  that  Deity  is  immanent  in  humanity,  is  a 
true  declaration,  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  how,  and- 
the  extent,  of  the  indwelling  may  emasculate  it,  if  not  render  it 
false.  Thus,  for  instance,  Pantheism  is  a  form  of  ^is  doctrine, 
but  with  excess  of  contents.  But  as  a  deistic  habit  of  thought 
comes  to  prevail,  as  in  our  own  day,  it  may  become  vitiated  by 
a  deficiency  of  contents.  Clement  was  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Pantsenus  in  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria.  His 
teacher  was  an  adherent  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy.  This  philoso- 
phy we  know  had  reached  such  an  apprehension  of  the  indwell- 
ing of  Deity  in  nature  as  to  involve  Pantheism.  Doubtless 
Clement  stopped  short  of  this  extreme  view.  But  his  mistake 
consisted  in  making  this  philosophical  postulate  of  the  natural 
mind  the  full  intellectual  equivalent  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  For  him  the  incarnation  had  brought  to  pass  no 
hitherto  unrealized  constitutional  relation  of  God  to  humanity  ; 
for  him  the  esaerUial  Christ  stood  in  the  same  vital  and  organic 
relation  to  man  from  his  creation,  despite  the  fact  of  sin,  as  did 
the  historic  Christ  after  the  incarnation,  thus  making  sin  merely 
a  functional,  instead  of  a  constitutional  defect.  No  doubt  he 
conceived  that  the  historical  Christ  came  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  the  impediments  occasioned  by  sin  ;  that,  its  penalty  being 
cancelled,  the  humanity  of  man  was  the  measure  of  the  human- 
ity of  Christ.    In  a  word,  he  failed  to  discriminate  between  the 
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psyeliic  and  the  pnenmatic  man.  To  Clement's  thought  the 
homanity  of  Adam  before  the  fall  had  the  same  natural  and 
spiritual  contents  that  the  incarnate  Christ's  had. 

Bat  we  may  be  helped  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  defect  in 
Clement's  doctrine  by  contrasting  with  it  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  15 :  45-47,  '*  So,  also,  it  is  written,  The  first 
man,  Adam,  became  a  living  soul :  the  last  Adam  became  a  life- 
giving  spirit.  Howbeit  that  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but 
that  which  is  natural;  then  that  which  is  spiritual.  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy :  the  second  man  is  of  heaven." — 
(Revised  version.)  The  mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  narrative 
of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  from  which  the  Apostle  borrows  his 
doctrine. — Gen,  2:7:"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  When  God  had  thus  cre- 
ated man,  we  are  told  that  He  pronounced  man,  together  with 
all  besides  which  He  had  made,  to  be  very  good.  But  nowhere, 
whether  in  Smpture  or  in  the  lessons  of  experience,  are  we 
taught  that  at  this  point  man  had  reached  the  full  ideal  of  bis 
nature.  As  the  last  and  ripest  product  of  creation,  he  was  a 
living  soul — the  natural  man.  He  was  not  yet  a  spiritual  man. 
As  natural  man,  he  was  good,  innocent,  and  in  his  constitution 
was  thus  far  in  full  harmony  with  his  destiny  as  involved  in  the 
Creator's  purpose.  He  was  created  in  the  image  of  Ood^  as  a 
form  for  richer  contents  than  had  yet  been  imparted  to  him. 
He  was  unperfect — incomplete.  He  needed  yet  the  impartation' 
of  a  higher  spiritual  element — eternal  life — a  deeper  spiritual 
life — union  with  the  divine.  This  could  reach  him,  not  as  a 
natural  gift,  creatively  bestowed,  but  only  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  own  ethical  activity.  The  divine  was  immanent 
in  his  nature,  in  its  creative  and  sustaining  efficiency,  but  not  as 
a  spiritual  life-giving  substance.^     It  was  precisely  in  this  ethi- 

*  Cf.  Mejer.    Acts  17  :  28.    In  commenting  he  says :  "  Olshauseii)  afler 
KaiDoel,  puts  too- much  into  ^ofiiv — the  true  being ^  the  life  of  the  spirit.    It 
is  here  solely  phynecd  life  and  being  that  is  meant ;  the  moral  life-fellowship 
with  God,  which  is  that  of  the  regenerate,  is  remote  from  the  context." 
14 
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cal  activity  that  man  failed — failed  to  reach  communion  with 
God  as  life-giving  spirit,  for  which  he  was  intended  and  fash- 
ioned. As  a  consequence  he  fell  back  into  the  realm  of  his 
natural  estate,  destitute  of  spiritual  life — spiritualljdead. 

This  will  appear  the  more  evident  if  we  consider  the  test  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  The  tree  of  knowledge  stood  in  the  sphere  of 
the  natural.  For  man's  intellectual  and  cognitive  powers  be- 
long first  to  the  natural  and  onlj  afterwards  to  the  spiritual.  It, 
therefore,  was  the  symbol,  or,  we  might  say,  the  sacrament  of 
the  natural ;  whereas  the  tree  of  life  was  the  sacrament  of 
spiritual  life — co  mmunion  with  God.  Man  was  cautioned  as  to 
the  fatal  significance  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  forbidden 
to  eat  of  it.  But  the  tree  of  life  was  left  free  to  his  approach 
and  participation.  When,  therefore,  he  failed  to  partake  of  the 
tree  of  life,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  failed  to  receive  something 
— call  it  what  we  will — which  would  have  been  imparted  to  him 
had  he  eaten  of  it.  Had  he  received  this  something^  his  natural 
man  being  already  good,  he  would  have  realized  the  perfection 
of  his  nature — his  ideal.  But  failing  in  this,  his  choice  of  the 
natural  disqualified  him  for  the  reception  of  the  higher  good, 
and  burdened  with  the  weight  of  sin  and  guilt,  he  fell  back  a 
disorganized  psychic  being.  This  truth  is  recognized  upon 
every  page  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  underlying  thought 
of  all  of  St.  Paul's  teachings  touching  redemption  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  natural  man  is  constantly  represented  as  dead  in 
trespapses  and  sins — as  needing  to  be  created  anew — to  be  born 
from  above — to  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  in  contrast 
with  having  been  born  of  the  flesh.  That  this  cardinal  truth  is 
at  variance  with  Clement's  theology  must  at  once  be  apparent, 
and  it  will  appear  more  fully  when  presently  we  come  to  con- 
sider his  teaching  more  in  detail.  His  failure  to  discriminate 
between  the  psychic  and  the  spiritual  man  will  be  found  to  be 
a  radical  defect.  For  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence,  as 
he  held,  it  being  the  controlling  centre  of  his  system,  must  con- 
dition and,  to  the  extent  of  its  inadequacy,  vitiate  his  system 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  its  details.     That  not  a  little  confusion 
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should  appear  in  his  teachings  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  His 
theology  included  profound  elements  of  truth.  But  these  being 
presented  in  a  one-sided  waj^  the  attempt  to  make  his  extreme 
views  cover  the  whole  truth  not  unfrequently  betrayed  him 
into  a  strange  commingling  of  truth  and  error.  In  discussing 
the  divine  indwellings  he  will  teach  what  is  true  of  the  natural 
immanence^  but  untrue  of  the  spiritual,  and  vice  veraa^  in  the 
same  connection,  what  is  true  of  the  spiritual,  but  untrue  of  ffae 
natural  indwelling, — all  this,  because  for  his  thought  there  is 
no  difference  in  contents  between  the  natural  immanence  and  the 
incarnation.  For  him  the  incarnation  is  nothing  more  than  the 
historical  manifestation  of  what  had  existed,  in  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  essential  Christ,  from  the  creation.  So  that  substan- 
tially Christ  was  incarnate  from  the  beginning. 

In  pointing  out  the  details  of  Clement's  theology,  our  limits 
allow  us  only  to  follow  in  a  very  brief  and  general  way  the  line 
indicated  by  Dr.  Allen.  He  gives  us  in  his  book  a  very  inter- 
esting risum£  of  the  Clementine  system.  And  although  he  takes 
pains  to  say  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  system  that  he 
cannot  accept,  yet  he  seems  to  accept  it  in  so  far  as  it  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  its  central  principle,  as  held  by  Clement. 
If  we  are  right  in  so  understanding  him,  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  already  said,  that  he  has  fallen  into  error.  And 
this  is  the  more  surprising,  standing  as  he  does  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  How  he  can  accept  a  theology  which 
logically  rules  out  the  objective  side  of  Christianity  ^-organized 
Christianity — or  at  best  invests  it  with  only  a  symbolical  signifi- 
cance, we  have  felt  at  a  loss  to  understand.  However  that  may 
be,  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  Clem- 
ent's thought.  His  system^  it  may  be  remarked  in  advance, 
will  be  found  to  be  logically  involved  in  his  central  principle, 
and  the  details  will  necessarily  share  in  its  fortunes.  The  pre- 
mise always  determines  the  quality  of  the  conclusion. 

On  page  48  Dr.  Allen  gives  us  the  Alexandrian  Father's 
view  of  the  divine  image  in  man,  presenting  it  as  a  necessary 
tn/erenee  from  the  doctrine  of  indwelling  Deity.    "  The  image  of 
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God  in  man  is  a  spiritual  endowment  of  humanity,  which  is 
capable  of  expressing  the  inmost  essence  or  character  of  God. 
It  is  a  moral  or  spiritual  image,  containing,  as  it  were,  in  the 
germ,  the  highest  anddivinest  qualities  as  they  exist  in  God.  It 
is  that  in  the  Son,  which  comes  from  being  begotten  by  the 
Father.  Because  man's  spiritual  constitution  is  made  after  a 
divine  type,  it  becomes  the  law  of  his  being  to  fulfill  its  possi- 
biKties,  and  to  rise  to  the  full  resemblance  to  God.  The  image 
of  God  in  every  man  constitutes  the  warrant  for  believing  that 
he  may  rise  from  the  possibility  into  the  actuality,  that  the 
image  may  develop  into  a  living  and  speaking  resemblance/' 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  regards  the  image  of  God  as  a  sub- 
stantial, living  entity,  ''  containing,  as  it  were,  in  the  germ,  the 
highest  and  divinest  qualities  as  they  exist  in  God.''  These 
'^highest  and  divinest  qualities''  are  then  present  as  potential- 
ities in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  need  only  that  they  be 
developed  to  express  ^'the  inmost  essence  or  character  of 
God."  Now,  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God, — ^he  was 
created  a  living  eoul^  a  psychic  being.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  psychic  or  natural  man  contains  in  himself,  as  'Mn  a  germ," 
''  the  inmost  essence  or  character  of  God."  Hence  he  is  con- 
stitutionally perfect  from  his  creation,  and  needs  only  the 
necessary  conditions  that  he  may  grow  into  the  ideal,  glorified 
man.  Sin  does  not  hinder  or  radically  impair  this  constitutional 
perfectness ;  it  merely  acts  as  a  weakening  and  dissuading  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  spiritual  development,  and  is  to  be 
overcome  by  divine  education.  Christianity,  then,  is  not  a  new 
creation.  It  is  simply  an  expedient  for  educational  efficiency. 
Man  needs  not  to  be  born  again,  unless  we  understand  it  in  a 
highly  figurative  sense. 

The  difficulty  with  Clement's  doctrine  of  the  divine  image 
consists  in  his  failure  to  distinguish  between  form  and  contents. 
Adam,  the  natural  man,  was  created  in  the  divine  image.  But 
as  such  he  was  but  a  living  form,  constituted  and  adapted  for 
the  indwelling  of  God,  in  His  highest  spiritual  life  and  essence, 
as  contents.     As  a  life-form  he  needed  the  inflow  of  spiritual 
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life  as  contents.  This  to  become  contents  to  the  will,  as  thegood^ 
which  is  God,  and  to  the  reason,  as  the  trucy  which  is  the  Logos. 
Thus  filled  with  spiritual  contents,  man  becomes  one  with  the 
Son  in  the  Father.  This  spiritual  content  can  never  be  pro- 
duced by  the  development  of  any  potentiality  inherent  in  the 
natural  man.  But  only  by  an  actual  communication  by  the  . 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life.  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Such  being  Clement's  thought  of  the  divine  image  in  man, 
his  doctrine  of  sin  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  ''  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  later  dogma  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  nor  of 
Adam  as  the  federal  representative  of  mankind  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  as  if  such  opinions  would  have  commended  themselves 
to  his  mind  as  explaining  the  nature  or  the  source  of  human 
sinfulness.  He  sees,  rather,  in  Christ  the  normal  man,  the 
true  head  and  centre  of  humanity ;  and  in  treating  of  sin  and 
its  ravages,  never  lets  go  his  hold  on  the  truth  that  man  is  con- 
stituted after  the  divine  imago.  Hence,  he  regards  the  will  as 
free  to  follow  out  the  divine  purpose  which  is  the  law  of  man's 
being.  The  freedom  of  the  will,  which  Clement  held  in  common 
with  all  the  Greek  fathers,  was  not  a  temporary  expedient  in 
their  thought  in  order  to  meet  the  fatalism  of  Gnostic  theories; 
it  was  a  necessary  principle  flowing  from  the  importance  as- 
signed to  the  primary  truth  that  man  was  created  in  the  divine 
image.  However  much  that  image  might  have  been  obscured 
by  human  sinfulness,  it  still  existed  with  its  original  endow- 
ment, and  the  work  of  Christ  had  consisted  in  revealing  man 
to  himself,  in  making  known  to  him  the  divine  constitution  of 
his  being,  as  well  as  in  presenting  the  nature  and  character  of 
God,  The  freedom  of  the  will  was  not  the  freedom  of  a  being 
independent  of  God  or  detached  from  Him,  but  rather  allied  to 
Him  by  his  inmost  constitution,  and  therefore  retaining  the  ca- 
pacity, through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career,  of  fulfilling  his 
appointed  destiny. 
"  Like  others  of  the  Fathers  who  had  come  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  Hellenic  thought^  Clement  regarded  ignorance  as  the 
mother  of  sin,  and  finds  in  revelation,  considered  as  light^  the 
divine  remedy.  But  he  does  not  view  ignorance  as  the  only 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  redemptive  process ;  there  is 
also  in  man  the  inability  to  follow  righteousness,  which  springs 
from  the  weakness  or  disinclination  of  the  will.  Ignorance  of 
the  right,  or  unwillingness  to  follow  it,  these  are  the  two  obsta- 
cles to  be  removed  in  order  that  man  may  rise  to  the  free  imita- 
tion of  God,  and  share  in  that  humanity  which  has  been  deified 
in  Christ."  (Pp.  49-51.) 

Clement  does  not  concern  himself  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  sin.  He  simply  accepts  it  as  an  existing  fact.  He  makes  it 
to  consist  in  ignorance,  together  with  '^  the  weakness  or  disin- 
clination of  the  will."  How  man  happened  to  fall  into  this  igno- 
rance, and  how  he  came  to  be  afflicted  with  this  weakness  or 
disinclination  of  the  will,  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire.  To  his 
thought,  sin  does  not  imply  a  constitutional  defect ;  only  igno- 
rance and  weakness  of  the  will.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  tha^ 
education  is  for  him  all  that  is  necessary  to  awaken  the  latent 
potentialities  and  conduct  man  to  the  realization  of  his  inherent 
likeness  to  God.  How  he  would  reconcile  this  view  with  the 
unvarying  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  to  be  in  a  state  of  sin  is 
to  be  dead,  does  not  appear.  Had  he  attempted  to  do  so,  he 
would  have  readily  seen  that  no  education^  whether  human  or 
divine,  could  educe  life  out  of  death.  Our  author  tells  us,  'Uo 
educate  is  to  educe  and  develop  the  powers  already  implanted 
in  the  soul."  He  failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  in  creation,  by 
which  man  was  made  a  living  soul,  he  did  not  receive  the  full 
measure  of  the  self-communication  of  God,  for  which  he  was 
designed  as  formed  in  the  divine  image.  Failing  in  this,  the 
will,  as  the  deepest  factor  in  the  human  soul,  failed  to  receive 
its  legitimate  contents — namely,  spiritual  life — but  accepted  in- 
stead this  world.  Now  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  a  will  filled 
with  a  content,  to  which  it  is  not  constitutionally  adapted,  must 
at  once  fail  in  reaching  the  plane  of  its  normal  being,  and  be  in- 
volved in  disorganization  and  consequent  disability  for  legitimate 
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activity.  Moreover,  the  content  of  the  will  is  its  love,  and  de- 
termines the  qaalitj  of  the  personality,  just  as  the  content  of 
the  Divine  Will  is  the  good,  and  determines  God  as  love.  So 
when  man  accepted  the  world  as  the  content  of  his  will,  it  be- 
came his  love,  and  relegated  him  to  the  sphere  of  the  natural, 
and  he  remained  a  helpless,  disorganized  psychic  being.  Now, 
how  it  is  possible  that  these  constitutional  disabilities  should  be 
overcome,  and  man  be  made  the  recipient  of  the  self-imparta- 
tion  of  God,  as  the  completing  spiritual  life,  by  any  educational 
process,  passes  comprehension.  It  is  simply  impossible.  The 
office  of  education,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  to  '^  educe  and 
develop  the  powers  already  implanted  in  the  soul."  Thus  far 
the  natural  man  may  be  educated,  and  no  farther.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  effected  by  the  providential  order  of  history, 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  divine  motive  in  creation  was  love.  The  purpose,  was 
the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  not  the  exhibition  of 
power  alone.  For  omnipotence  is  but  one  factor  in  the  divine 
glory.  It  was  far  more  than  this :  it  was  the  revelation  of  His 
glorious  being.  This  revelation  reached  its  consummation  in 
man,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  made  in  the  divine  image,  as 
the  only  adequate  form  in  which  the  divine  nature  could  be 
manifested.  But  man  was  made  the  head  and  culmination  of 
the  cosmical  order,  organically  related  to  it.  Nature  below 
him  was  constituted  with  reference  to  him.  At  every  point  it 
looks  up  to  him  as  its  light,  and  the  realization  of  its  idea.  It 
is  related  to  him  as  is  the  body  to  the  head,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  head,  falls  into  meaningless  disorganization  and  death.  It 
is  instinct  with  reason  from  its  lowest  forms  and  members  up  to 
man,  its  culmination.  Not  to  man  as  an  individual,  but  to  man 
as  a  generic  whole.  For  humanity,  in  its  natural  estate,  equally 
with  the  cosmical  order  below  it,  is  comprehended  in  and  ani- 
mated by  the  creative  reason.  In  a  word,  the  whole  universe, 
inorganic  and  organic,  is,  as  a  whole,  the  manifestation  of  this 
creative  reason,  which,  in  turn,  is  its  light — its  upholding  and 
Bostaining  life.    Thus  we  reach,  as  in  the  commencement  of  this 
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discussion,  the  immaneQce  of  the  divine  in  man  as  compre- 
hended in  the  natural  order.     This  divine  reason  was  not,  of 
course^  extinguished  by  the  fall  of  man ;  else  would  nature  have 
fallen  into  disintegration  and  chaos — into  annihilation  itself* 
Notwithstanding  the  mutilation  >and  derangement  wrought  by 
sin,  inwrought  as  it  was  in  the  very  woof  and  warp  of  the  soul, 
it  unceasingly  asserted  itself  as  a  conscious  instinct.     Thus  was 
the  soul  gradually  and  educationally  led  to  an  intelligent  ap- 
prehension of  its  diseased  and  maimed  condition — prompted  to 
try  every  available  resource  for  the  cure  of  its  hurt,  and  finally 
to  the  consciousness  of  its  undone  condition,  unless  help  come 
to  it  from  above.     This  was  the  education  of  which  Clement 
has  so  much  to  say,  which  the  essential  Christ  wrought  in  man 
before  the  incarnation.     He  was  right  in  saying  that  the  truth, 
in  so  far  as  it  found  utterance  in  Greek  philosophy,  was  a  divine 
revelation ;  so  is  scientific  truth  a  divine  revelation,  but  he  failed 
to  discern  that  it  is  truth  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural,  revealed 
by  the  divine,  as  this  exists  in  nature  as  ratio,  and  not  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  incarnation  as  oratio.     It  was  the  revelation  of  the 
Logos  as  reason f  but  not  of  the  Logos  as  word.     The  office  of 
this  education  was  therefore  of  a  wholly  preparatory  character. 
Whether  ethnic  or  Jewish,  it  was  a  schoolmaster  to  prepare  the 
soul  for  the  help  which  Christ  came  to  bring.     It  could  lead  to 
the  conviction  of  sin,  to  repentance,  but  it  could  furnish  no  ex- 
piation, nor  bestow  the  required  spiritual  life.    These  could  come 
alone  in  the  incarnation.    ^^  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life.*' 
The  effect  of  sin  upon  the  will  was  to  fill  it  with  false  con- 
tents, and  thus  bring  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  flesh.     But 
it  did  not  destroy  its  constitutional  quality  of  self-determina- 
tion.    The  reason  might  be  convinced  that  what  the  will  had 
accepted  as  its  good,  and  thus  its  love,  was  evil  instead  of  good; 
but  the  will  of  itself  had  no  power  to  break  away  from  its  bond- 
age, and  still  less  to  take  to  itself  the  real  good — the  divine. 
This  could  come  to  it,  and  enter  it,  only  as  a  gift  from  without. 
It  must  be  infused  by  a  new  creative  energy.     But  when,  by 
the  operation  of  the   Spirit   of    Christ,  the  truth   should  be 
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brought  home  to  the  reason  as  living  word,  the  will  is  divinely 
enabled  to  assume  an  attitude  of  receptivity^  and  thus  become 
the  subject  of  regenerating  grace.  Clement's  view  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  logically  involves  Pelagianism.  Although 
Pelagius  was  a  British  monk,  yet  was  he  thoroughly  conversant 
with  Greek  thought  and  theology.  He  simply  carried  out  to 
its  logical  conclusions  what  he  had  learned  from  that  theology. 
He  mainlained^  among  other  things,  that  the  child  is  born  into 
the  world  in  the  same  state  that  Adam  was  in  before  the  fall, 
and,  although  surrounded  by  the  evil  of  the  world,  the  will  had 
power  at  any  time  to  turn  from  sin  to  eternal  life.  His  views 
found  large  favor  and  defense  in  the  oriental  section  of  the 
charch  where  Greek  theology  prevailed. 

"In  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  Clement  sees  no  read- 
justment or  restoration  of  a  broken  relationship  between  God 
and  humanity,  but  rather  the  revelation  of  a  relationship  which 
had  always  existed,  indestructible  in  its  nature,  obscured  but 
not  obliterated  by  human  ignorance  and  sin ''  (p.  57).  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  ^^  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrificial  expiation 
for  sin  as  commonly  understood  finds  no  place  in  Clement's 
view  of  redemption.  There  is  no  necessity  that  God  should  be 
reconciled  with  humanity,  for  there  is  no  schism  in  the  divine 
nature  between  love  and  justice  which  needs  to  be  overcome 
before  love  can  go  forth  in  free  and  full  forgiveness"  (p.  56). 
To  Clement's  thought,  sin  was  a  mere  aberration  in  life  and 
conduct  caused  by  ignorance.  This  called  for  no  expiatory  sac- 
rifice, only  suitable  instruction,  that  man  might  be  led,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  to  amend  and  reform  his  ways,  and 
thus  open  the  way  for  the  normal  activities  of  his  impaired 
spiritual  life.  Christ  came  not  to  bring  a  new  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,  but  simply  by  education  to  arouse  from  their 
dormant  state  the  life  and  immortality  latent  from  the  begin- 
ning in  the  human  soul.  And  since  ^'  the  incarnation  is  in  itself 
the  atonement,  by  which  God  reconciles  the  world  to  Himself," 
—reconciles  humanity,  not  in  its  generic  sense,  in  which  the  in- 
dividual may,  on  condition  of  repentance  and  faith,  be  made  to 
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partake,  but  reconciles  humanity  as  individual, — it  only  shows 
the  superior  logic  of  Origen,  when  he  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
universal  restoration.  For  how  can  we  conceive  of  the  loss  of  a 
soul,  when  that  soul  has  in  the  atoning  incarnation  been  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  only  impediments,  namely,  ignorance  and  dis- 
inclination^ in  the  presence  of  a  divine  Instructor,  both  sub- 
jectively in  the  divine  immanence  in  that  soul,  and  oljectively 
in  the  historical  Christ  ?  From  Clement's  premises  it  is  more 
than  difficult  to  see  how  we  are  to  escape  the  conclusion  of 
universal  salvation. 

Space  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  forbid  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  defects  of  Clement's  theology  of  the  divine 
immanence.  It  need  only  be  added,  in  brief,  that  in  what  thus 
far  appears,  we  find  ample  reason  for  his  very  defective  views 
of  the  sacraments  and  the  ordinances  of  grace.  To  his  mind, 
the  means  of  grace  are  not  channels  for  imparting  objective 
life  to  the  soul.  This  it  already  possesses,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  arouse  it  to  activity.  When  in  any  case  this  activity, 
as  the  result  of  education,  has  been  inaugurated,  the  fact  is 
signalized  by  baptism.  *^In  the  waters  of  baptism  he  takes 
the  vow  of  self-consecration  to  the  divine  will."  No  spiritual 
life  is  imparted  in  baptism;  it  is  but  a  human  yow.  *^ The  sac- 
raments become  symbols  of  great  spiritual  processes;  they  are 
signs,  and  effective  signs,  of  an  actual  purification  and  an  actual 
sustenance.''  In  case  of  the  eucharist,  "  the  bread  and  wine 
stand  as  metaphors  of  the  eternal  Word  of  life  conveyed  by 
God  in  Christ  to  those  who  know  to  receive  it,  by  the  many 
and  diverse  channels  of  approach  to  which  the  soul  lies  open. 
The  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  eucharist,  which  the  Church 
pleads  before  God,  or  which  propitiates  the  divine  favor,  is  dis- 
avowed. . .  .  There  is,  in  the  nature  of  spiritual  things,  no  other 
sacrifice  than  that  of  self  to  do  God's  will,  which  man  can  offer 
to  the  Eternal "  (p.  63).  His  theology  will  allow  no  "  laver 
of  regeneration;"  for  there  is  no  regeneration  other  than  a 
moral  change.     In  the  eucharist  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
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are  not  present  in  such  sense  that  to  fail  to  discern  them  con- 
stitutes an  unworthy  participation,  as  St.  Paul  teaches.  There 
U  no  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which^  ''as  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  He  come/'  for  Christ  offered  no  propitiatory  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world ;  the  only  sacrifice  which  man  can  offer  to 
the  Eternal  is  that  of  self  to  do  God*s  will. 

Oar  object  in  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  what  we  take  to 
be  the  defects  in  Clement's  theology  is  to  point  out  why  Greek 
theology  was  so  short-lived ;  why,  after  two  or  three  centuries, 
what  was  true  in  it  was  absorbed  in  the  western  movement,  and 
its  anthropology  largely  passed  away,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Angnstinian.     We  would  not,  for  a  moment,  have  it  supposed 
that  we  discard  this  theology  as  a  whole.    It  is  its  anthropology 
that  we  find  fault  with,  as  the  root-cause  of  its  aberrations. 
And  it  is  in  this  particular  that  we  think  Dr.  Allen  has  fallen 
into  error.     Greek  theology  we  regard  as  a  legitimate  move- 
ment of  thought  in  the  early  apprehension  of  Christianity.    Its 
teachers  were  schooled  in  the  depths  and  refinements  of  Greek 
thought,  and  naturally  viewed  the  new  religion  with  a  specula- 
tive eye.     While  they,  by  no  means,  overlooked  or  neglected 
its  gracious  oflSce  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  spared  not 
their  efforts  for  the  proclamation  of  its  glad  tidings  to  a  lost 
world,  yet  in  making  it  an  object  of  thought,  they  instinctively 
tamed,  instead  of  to  its  practical  working  side,  to  its  super- 
natural constitution.    That  it  was  a  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
for  the  redemption  of  man,  they  took  for  granted ;  but  they 
fain  would  know  the  heavenly  factors  through  whose  agencies 
these  mercies  were  being  actualized  in  tho  world.     As  a  postu- 
late of  heathen  thought,  they  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
God.    But  in  its  groping  in  the  natural  sphere  to  know  this 
Deity,  it  stumbled  through  the  mazes  of  an  indefinable  king 
of  the  gods,  through  polytheism  to  pantheism.     Judaism  had 
taught  the  truthful  lesson  of  monotheism.     But  now  in  Chris- 
tianity these  early  theologians  found  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
who,  while  He  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
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claimed  eqaality  and  oneness  with  the  Father.  Likewise  did 
this  Son  of  God  present  Himself,  born  of  a  human  mother,  as 
the  Son  of  man.  And  as  thus  complex  in  His  being.  He  chal- 
lenged the  human  reason,  as  the  bearer  in  His  person  of  the 
light  and  life  of  the  world.  These  were  the  problems  to  which 
regenerate  Hellenic  thought  addressed  itself.  It  would  learn, 
so  far  as  it  might,  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Godhead, 
the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  in  Christ,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Creator  to  the  creature.  To  Origen's  devout  and 
profound  mind  we  are  indebted  for  the  enunciation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  And  although 
deeply  defective  in  his  conception  of  the  contents  of  the  God- 
head, he  eo  far  opened  the  question  as  to  make  room  for  the 
Arian  controversy,  which,  after  long  and  severe  spiritual  tra- 
vail, resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  truth,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Athanasius,  in  defining  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325. 

To  Greek  theology  are  we  also  deeply  indebted  for  the  defi- 
nition of  the  contents  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  though  not  with- 
out a  determining  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Church. 
Although  the  Christological  question  was  raised  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  by  the  appearance  of  Ebionism  and  Gnosticism,  the 
Church  had  reached  no  final  conclusion,  when  its  discussion  was 
for  a  time  arrested  by  the  more  absorbing  question  of  the  Trin- 
ity. Before  the  conclusion,  however,  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
'^the  true  humanity  of  Christ  came  up  again  for  treatment." 
Origen  here  again  was  the  first  to  induce  a  deeper  inquiry  into 
the  constitution  of  Christ's  person.  I*or  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies did  the  Christological  controversy  rage  with  deep  and  in- 
deed acrimonious  earnestness.  The  Alexandrian  school,  with 
its  speculative  turn,  emphasized  the  divine,  while  the  more  sober 
Antiochan  favored  the  human  side  of  the  incarnation.  Finally, 
through  the  decisive  influence  of  the  Western  Church,  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  and  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  680,  the  question  reached  the  solution  to  which  sub- 
stantially the  Church  still  adheres.     But  the  relation  of  the 
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thcanthropic  life  of  Christ  to  the  redemption  of  man  was  not  des- 
tined to  reach  a  speedy  solution.  The  Greek  Church  imagined 
it  had  reached  its  solution  in  its  doctrine  of  the  divine  imma- 
nence. But  in  this  persuasion,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it  was 
mistaken.  Its  fatal  error  consisted  in  failing  to  discriminate 
between  the  divine  indwelling  as  reason,  in  which  sense  it  is  im- 
manent in  nature  and  in  man  as  comprehended  in  nature^  and  its 
indwelling  in  Christ  as  word — as  the  divine  in  its  fullest  sense 
as  spirit  and  life.  It  imagined  that  the  perfected  theanthropic 
life  of  the  incarnation  dwelt  in  humanity  as  well  individually  as 
generally,  just  as  the  divine  reason  dwells  in  nature,  despite  the 
disorganization  and  deficiency  entailed  by  sin,  and  that  it  needed 
only  to  arouse  it  to  its  full  actualization  of  redemption  by  an 
educational  process.  In  its  affirmation  of  the  divine  reason  as 
immanent  in  nature,  it  was  right.  It  was  a  truth  reached  by 
the  natural  mind.  But  in  its  attempt  to  naturalize  it  in  Christ- 
ianity as  the  measure  of  the  incarnation,  it  was  in  error,  and  its 
doctrine  could  not  but  fail  of  acceptance  by  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. 

We  turn  now  to  what  is  usually  designated  as  the  Latin  or 
Western  movement.  This  t^s  primarily  Petrine— the  first  step 
towards  the  realization  of  the  supreme  purpose  of  creation,  an- 
nounced by  the  Saviour  in  the  prayer  He  taught  us,  *^  Hallowed 
be  Thy  name," — the  ingathering  of  His  erring  children — its  ex- 
tensive spread  in  the  world,  "  Thy  Kingdom  come."  It  was 
Petrine,  in  that  it  sought  to  organize  the  forces  of  this  new 
spiritual  life  for  the  practical  rescue  of  the  children  of  men  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  death,  and  raise  them  to  life  and  immor- 
tality in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  first  necessary  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  heralded  abroad,  that  by  hearing  man  might  experi- 
ence the  inworking  of  faith  as  a  preparation  for  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  become  incorporated  in  this  kingdom. 
It  was,  at  the  same  time,  Pauline,  in  that  this  implanted  divine 
life  in  the  old  man  should,  like  leaven,  transform  it  into  the 
image  of  the  new  man,  and  gradually  evolve  the  consciousness 
and  rational  apprehension  of  the  divine-human  life  in  the  soul. 
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And  now,  at  this  late  date,  it  is  giyen  us  to  understand  the  di- 
vinely ordered  significance  of  those  herculean  missionary  la- 
borSf  and  that  spirit  of  martyrdom  which  characterized  the 
early  Church,  and  the  ages  of  faith  in  the  middle  period.  The 
development  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  was  not  at  first 
in  the  form  of  a  rational  apprehension  of  the  contents  of  the 
subjective  Christian  life,  but  rather  in  the  grasp  of  its  objective 
faith,  and  the  awakening  of  a  sense  of  the  power  and  energy  of 
this  life.  It  remained  for  ages  and  centuries  of  development,  to 
evolve  these  subjective  contents  to  the  apprehension  of  reason, 
so  that  after  a  slow  ripening,  man  might  not  only  believe  in 
God,  but  that  he  ^^  might  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He 
had  sent."  It  is  for  the  Johannean  aspect  of  Christianity  not 
only  to  grasp  it  by  faith,  but  for  that  faith  to  grow  into  knowl- 
edge— to  know  Christ  formed  within  us  the  hope,  as  also  the 
substance,  of  glory.  It  is  in  our  modern  Christianity,  in  its 
Christological  phase,  that  the  righteous  soul  is  coming  to  ap- 
prehend the  grace  within  it,  not  simply  as  an  influence,  or  as  an 
indefinable  power,  but  as  a  veritable  life — that  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  which  Adam  failed  to  receive  because  of  his  refusal 
of,  and  subsequent  exclusion  from^  the  tree  of  life,  and  which, 
as  a  theanthropic  life,  is  revealed  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  are  now  coming  to  understand,  as  the  Church  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  development  was  not  able  to  do,  those  Scriptures 
which  might  be  recited  by  the  score,  such  as  '^  I  am  the  vine,  ye 
are  the  branches ;  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit.*'  "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  ''As 
thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in 
us."  "  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected 
in  one.''  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life."  '*  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life."  ''  The  life  that  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God."  *'And  this  is  the 
record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
His  Son ;  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life."  These  few  passages  may  suffice. 
They  could  bo  largely  multiplied.     All  this  goes  to  show,  we 
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nnliesitatinglj  affirm,  a  divine  immanence  in  the  regenerate 
80q1  far  transcending  anything  taught  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, or  that  coald  be  logically  evolved  from  his  doctrine. 

But  not  to  anticipate.  While  the  Eastern  Church,  prompted 
by  its  genius  for  speculative  thought,  was  engaged  in  elucidating 
and  demonstrating  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Western  Church  to  emphasize  and  actu- 
alize its  subjective — its  practical  side.  With  St.  Paul,  its  point 
of  departure  was  man  as  a  sinner,  and  the  provisions  of  grace 
for  his  salvation.  The  preceding  discipline  of  the  law  had 
awakened  a  deep  and  painful  consciousness  of  sin  and  misery, 
and  it  was  concerned  first  of  all  to  avail  itself  of  the  remedy 
provided.  It  had  reached  a  keener  and  profounder  sense  of  sin 
than  had  the  Eastern  Church.  To  the  thought  of  the  latter,  sin 
was  bat  little  more  than  an  obstructive  incident,  to  be  overcome 
OD  the  plane  of  its  natural  life  by  the  educational  incitement  of 
forces  already  at  hand.  To  that  of  the  former,  sin  was  a  state 
of  death — the  soul  was  helpless,  so  far  as  its  own  resources  were 
concerned,  and  help  must  come  to  it  from  without.  The  lan- 
guage of  its  consciousness  was :  '*  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?^'  While  it 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  questions  which  were  exercising  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  in  large  measure  contributed  to  their  so- 
lotion,  and  accepted  them  when  resolved,  as  appears  in  the 
opening  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  it  gave  heed  primarily 
to  the  facts  and  precepts  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  teachings  of 
the  Saviour.  While  the  Eastern  Church  held  that  redemption 
was  already  an  accomplished  fact — that  the  forces  were  already 
lodged  in  humanity,  not  only  generically,  but  also  in  the  indi- 
vidual— that  the  incarnation  was  at  once  in  itself  atonement  and 
redemption,  the  Western  Church  rightly  held  that  the  incarna- 
tion was  the  implantation  of  the  principle  of  eternal  life  in  hu- 
manity as  generic,  but  not  as  individual,  and  that  the  individual 
was  to  be  reached  and  incorporated  by  the  new  birth.  It  held 
that  the  plan  of  redemption  was  wrought  out  in  the  historical, 
and  completed  in  the  ascended  and  glorified  person  of  Christ. 
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And  then  followed  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit — the  carrying 
into  effect  of  this  gracious  provision. 

Hence  logically  arose  the  necessity  of  organization.  Histori- 
cally, however,  the  Church  had  existed  from  the  beginning. 
The  Saviour,  while  yet  on  earth,  had  organized  it.  He  ap- 
pointed the  Apostles  and  clothed  them  with  extraordinary  of- 
fices. He  indicated  the  powers  they  were  to  exercise  in  the 
establishment,  the  teaching  and  the  government  of  His  king- 
dom. But  we  must  not  suppose  that  He  did  this  in  an  arbi- 
trary way,  without  reference  to  the  wants  and  necessities  which 
after  a  while  would  reveal  themselves  to  the  consciousness  of 
His  people.  It  was  but  the  establishment  *-the  inauguration  of 
His  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  a  people  as  yet  in  their  spiritual 
infancy,  who  must  needs  be  ''  under  tutors  and  governors  until 
the  time  appointed  of  the  Father.''  Organization  is  an  innate 
principle  in  humanity,  and  is  dependent,  as  to  its  form,  upon  en- 
vironment and  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
people.  This  is  true  of  man's  social  life;  it  is  equally  true  of 
his  spiritual  life.  It  is  true  not  only  of  this  world,  but,  as  we 
are  taught  by  prophecy,  of  the  heavenly  world.  The  history  of 
civilization,  as  also  the  history  of  the  Church,  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  form  of  government  adapts  itself  to  the  maturity 
or  immaturity  of  the  life  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  'The 
form,  therefore,  that  was  adapted  and  fully  adequate  to  the  un- 
developed stages  of  that  life,  must  ultimately  yield  to  the  inner 
pressure  and  growth  and  conscious  evolution,  even  though,  as 
has  often  come  to  pass,  it  may  require  the  disruption  of  a  revo- 
lution to  effect  the  change.  It  was  ages  before  the  membership 
of  the  Church  could  grow  to  such  an  apprehension  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  life  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  exercise  a  shaping 
influence  upon  the  form  of  its  administration.  Hence  this  in- 
terest was  largely  left  in  the  hands  of  those,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, to  whom  it  had  originally  been  committed.  But  while 
the  government  of  the  Church  was  left  thus  free  from  inward 
pressure,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  immunity  in  its  outward  re- 
lations— in  its  relations  to  the  natural  world.     During  the  lives 
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of  the  Apostles  the  membership  were  recognized  in  a  certain 
measure  as  active  factors  in  the  government  of  the  Charch, 
as  appears  in  their  presence  and  active  participation  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  successor  to  the  deposed  Judas,  and  in  the  choice 
of  the  first  deacons;  but  as  the  Church  came  more  immediately 
into  contact  with  the  Roman  life  and  genius,  and  was  acted  upon 
by  them  as  environment,  it  gradually  imbibed  their  spirit  and 
experienced  their  modifying  power. 

The  ruling  feature  of  the  Roman  civilization  was  its  Gsesar^^ 
ism — the  centralization  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  govern-^ 
ment.  This  was  manifested  in  the  EmperorS|  and  reached  its 
extreme  expression  in  the  mad  Caligula,  who,  aspiring  to  divine 
honors,  erected  a  temple  and  appointed  priests  to  pay  him  wor* 
ship.  The  individual  was  held  to  have  no  rights  save  as  the 
beneficiary  of  the  state,  and  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  even 
his  life  was  its  pleasure.  The  government  was  the  state,  and 
the  citizen  was  the  instrument  of  its  caprice — its  slave.  It  ia 
not  strange,  then,  it  is  only  natural,  that,  breathing  the  atmos-» 
phere  of  such  a  civilization,  the  Rulers  of  the  Church  should  be 
apprehended  by  its  spirit,  and  manifest  it  in  the  exercise  of  the 
offices  in  which  they  were  set.  They  recognized  the  Church  aa 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  as  a  kingdom  they  sought 
its  fullest  organization,  according  to  the  ideas  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  which,  for  the  time  being,  they  were  unable 
to  transcend.  In  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  did  the  notion 
grow  apace  that  the  body  of  the  clergy  constituted  the  Church,, 
and  that  the  individual  member,  through  this  providence,  was 
admitted  indeed  in  some  sort  into  this  kingdom,  but  only  as  a 
dependent  beneficiary.  The  idea  that  the  Church,  as  the 
body  of  Christ,  with  its  humblest  member  a  sharer  in  the  riches 
of  His  theanthropic  life,  which  life  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment was  to  prove  the  controlling  and  shaping  power  in  both  its 
objective  and  subjective  manifestations,  had  not — could  not  then 
have  emerged  into  the  consciousness  of  the  hierarchy.  The 
Church  of  that  age  had  providentially  committed  to  it  the 
task  of  organization.  It  acted  according  to  its  light  and  its 
15 
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state  of  development,  and  it  illy  becomes  as  of  a  later  and 
more  favored  age  to  withhold  the  judgment  that  it  acted 
wisely.  It  is  clear  enough  to  us  now  that  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  as  then  apprehended  and  expressed  in  outward  form, 
was  partial  and  one-sided,  which  in  due  time  was  destined  to  be 
modified  by  the  emergence  of  complementary  factors.  But  for 
that  early  age,  it  was  all  that  it  was  prepared  for.  The  firat 
lesson  the  Church  was  called  to  teach  a  disorganized  and  self- 
willed  humanity  was  the  subordination  of  the  human  will  to  a 
higher  than  an  earthly  power — the  principle  of  authority  as  the 
first  element  in  the  true  idea  of  freedom.  This  was  the  lesson 
that  Roman  imperialism  was  teaching  man  in  his  natural  state. 
That  it  was  able  to  assume  the  form  of  tyranny  was  because  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  people.  The  Church  had  to  deal  with  this 
eame  immature  life.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  outward  authority  should  be  emphasized.  To  do  this 
to  the  extent  required  under  the  circumstances,  to  enable  the 
Church  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  this  regard  throughout  the  large 
territory  then  coming  under  its  pastoral  care,  still  prompted  as 
it  was  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  struggled  for  the  realization 
of  unity.  Thus  arose  the  movement  which  grew  into  the 
Papacy,  and  culminated  in  its  most  imperial  form  in  Innocent 
III.  By  the  time  the  Church  had  reached  his  age,  its  con- 
sciousness had  so  far  developed  as  to  exercise  an  inner  pressure 
80  powerful  as  to  exact  a  modification  of  its  high  pretensions. 
A  waning  of  its  powers  is  to  be  remarked  ever  since,  caused  by 
the  assertion  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  individual. 

As  to  the  theology  of  the  Latin  Church,  Dr.  Allen  has  truth- 
fully said  that  we  have  its  fullest  and  controlling  exponent  in 
Augustine  of  Hippo.  He  has  given  us  in  his  book  a  very  full 
and  clear  sketch  of  its  teachings,  and  thus  furnishes  some  inter- 
esting and  instructive  reading.  But  it  is  seriously  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  exceedingly  severe  criticism  to  which  he  has 
eubjected  it  can  be  justified.  That  Augustine's  theology  is  above 
tsriticism  no  one  can  reasonably  affirm.  To  his  doctrine  of  sin, 
«nd  its  efifect  upon   the  human  soul — to  his  doctrine  of  the 
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Charcb,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
Church — to  these  doctrines  especially,  not  to  mention  others, 
very  grave  exception  may  jastly  be  taken.  Of  these,  in  a 
general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  defective  rather  as  to 
form.  They  are  one-sided,  and  thus  fail  to  furnish  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  whole  truth.  But  his  spiritual  instincts  were 
right,  the  truth  was  lodged  in  the  divine-human  life  in  his  soul, 
but  had  not  yet  so  emerged  into  his  consciousness  as  to 
enable  him  to  rationally  apprehend  it,  and  thus  qualify  him  to 
present  it  in  proper  dogmatic  form.  He  was  learning  to  see, 
but  as  yet ''  he  saw  men  as  trees  walking.'^  But  as  to  the  severe 
arraignment  to  which  our  author  subjects  Augustine  for  his 
failure  to  accept  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence, 
especially  as  to  its  contents,  we  think  that  he  and  not  the  Afri- 
can Bishop  is  at  fault.  That  '^  the  Augustinian  theology  rests 
upon  the  transcendence  of  Deity  as  its  controlling  principle/' 
as  he  points  out  on  page  3,  is  correct  (not,  however  the  natural 
transcendence — that  is,  the  transcendence  of  an  infinite  Creator, 
beyond  and  above  the  finite  creature,  but  the  spiritual — the 
transcendence  of  the  divine  as  life,  standing  outside  of  man,  as 
dead  in  sin).  But  when  he  immediately  affirms  that  '^  it  at 
every  point  appears  as  an  inferior  rendering  of  the  earlier  in- 
terpretation of  the  Christian  faith,"  we  feel  persuaded  that  he 
is  in  error.  So  also  to  his  allegation  on  page  17,  that  "  the 
doctrine  of  ^roce,  as  taught  by  Augustine,  or  as  it  has  been  held 
in  mediaeval  and  Protestant  theology,  was  the  Latin  substitute 
for  the  belief  in  the  immanence  of  God  in  humanity,  which  had 
constituted  the  principle  of  Greek  theology,  and  was  giving  way 
in  the  fifth  century  to  another  and  lower  conception  of  the  re- 
lation of  God  to  man,"  we  would  say,  in  reply,  that  Augustine's 
doctrine,  so  far  from  being  a  denial  of  or  substitute  for  Clem- 
ent's, was  its  complementary  completion.  And  that  only  as  we 
reach  an  organic  co-ordination  of  the  immanence  and  the  trans- 
cendence of  Deity,  do  we  get  the  true  idea  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  man.  So  that  so  far  from  the  doctrine  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury being  ''  another  and  a  lower  conception,"  it  was  an  advance 
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upon  Clement's;  instead  of  being  a  substitute  for  it,  it  subsumed 
it,  and  carried  it  to  a  higher  plane  of  development.  Never  did 
the  Latin  or  Protestant  theologies  discard  the  divine  indwelling 
in  nature  and  humanity.  The  Immanence  of  the  Logos  as 
recuon  was  affirmed  and  adhered  to  by  Augustine,  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  ''  there  is  scarcely  a  thinker  in  the  whole  range 
of  Latin  and  Protestant  theology  who  has  not  at  moments  given 
expression "  to  it,  as  Dr.  Allen  tells  us  on  pages  6-7.  This 
side  of  the  truth  reached  an  earlier  formulation,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  at  times  it  should  seem  to  be  left  in  abeyance  as 
its  complementary  side  was  struggling  in  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness for  a  like  and  completer  deliverance. 

The  theology  in  general,  however,  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
Augustine's  age  was,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  immature. 
The  outward  form  and  government  of  the  church,  as  necessary 
for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  in  the  world,  had  providentially 
outstripped  the  apprehension  of  its  spiritual  contents.  This  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  determined  by  the  rudeness  of  the  age  and  the 
form  of  civil  government  then  dominant.  It  was  needful  at 
first  to  insert  the  spiritual  leaven  into  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
holding  them  meanwhile  in  the  lines  of  an  educational  discipline, 
await  the  historical  evolution  of  the  leaven,  until,  having 
emerged  into  consciousness,  it  should  open  the  way  for  thd 
rational  apprehension  of  the  contents  of  its  life,  and  rectify  the 
incomplete  form  of  its  administration.  The  leaven  of  the 
divine  life,  as  revealed  in  the  incarnation,  had  been  inserted 
into  the  life  of  the  church  by  the  regeneration  of  its  members 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  thus  gathering  them  into  a  communion — the 
body  of  Christ.  That  the  first  fruits  of  its  growing  conscious- 
ness should  be  unclear,  and  its  early  attempts  to  comprehend 
them  should  be  immature  and  defective,  and  even  measureablj 
erroneous,  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  And  this  is  what 
appeared  in  its  doctrine  of  sin  and  death.  The  Latin  Church 
held  that  man  was  created  a  perfected  being  in  both  his  psychic 
and  pneumatic  life ;  that  he  was  in  full  holy  communion  with 
God  ;  that  he  was  endowed  with  '^original  justice  and  holiness^" 
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and  that  ^'  bj  sin  he  drew  down  on  himself,  by  his  disobedience, 
the  displeasare  and  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  thus  in  all  his  parts,  in  his  body  as  well 
as  soul,  became  strangely  deteriorated.*'*  It  further  held 
that  fallen  man  retains  his  free-will,  however  as.  very  much 
weakened,  and  that  ho  still  bears  the  image  of  God.  And  that 
justification,  according  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  Moebler  tells 
Q8,  is  ''  an  exaltation  from  the  state  of  sinfulness  to  that  of 
grace  •  .  .  and  the  contraction  of  fellowship  with  Christ." 
Grace  he  defines  as  '*  life,  and  engenders  life ;  so  that  the  grace 
of  God  extended  spiritually  to  the  dead  calleth  them  back  to  life.'* 
The  defect  in  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  fails  in  its  conception  of 
death.  It  makes  it  to  be  a  penalty  visited  upon  man  by  the  dis- 
pleasure and  judgment  of  God,  thus  ''in  all  his  parts,  in  his 
body  as  well  as  soul,  becomes  strangely  deteriorated.^'  It  is 
faulty,  as  we  must  hold,  in  according  to  Adam  a  full  pneumatic 
Ufe. 

Now  we  feel  impelled  to  say  here,  at  the  venture  of  repeti- 
tion, that  Adam  was  created  a  psychic,  not  a  pneumatic  being — 
a  natural,  not  a  spiritual  man.  That  he  was  innocent,  and  in 
his  nature  and  constitution  vert/  good.  That  he  was  prepared 
upon  condition  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  to  be  made  the 
recipient  of  the  pneumatic  life,  which  would  have  been  impart- 
ed to  him  through  the  sacrament  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  have  reached  the  perfection  of  his  being. 
That  failing  in  this — ^failing  to  receive  the  spiritual  good  as  the 
contents  of  his  will,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contents  of  his 
being,  as  made  in  the  form  of  the  divine  image — ^he  was  excluded 
from  the  estate  of  communion  with  God,  and,  accepting  the 
natural  world  as  the  contents  of  his  will,  he  fell  back  into  the 
estate  of  the  natural,  and  remained  a  helpless  psychic  being. 
This  resulted  in  fixing  between  him  and  God  a  (to  him)  impass- 
able golf.  And  this  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  death.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  penalty  visited  by  divine  judgment  upon  man,  as 
his  exclusion  from  communion  with  Deity.  Death  is  not  a 
*  Moehler*8  SymboliBin,  vol.  i.,  p.  64. 
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thingy  in  itself  considered.  It  is  a  relation  simply.  It  is  a 
negation.  It  is  the  relation  of  a  being  to  an  inaccessible  life 
above  it ;  it  is,  so  far  as  its  own  powers  and  resources  go,  for- 
ever excluded  from  it.  Like  the  instinctive  life  of  the  animal 
in  its  relation  to  man's  ethical  life.  The  animal  has  no  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  obeys  its  instincts  regardless  of  any  other 
interest.  It  has  no  consciousness  of  dependence  or  responsibility, 
nor  is  there  in  it  any  germinal  potency  which  can  be  developed 
BO  as  to  raise  it  into  the  realm  of  the  ethical.  In  its  relation  to 
ethical  life  it  is  dead.  If  in  any  possibility  the  animal  coald 
become  an  ethical  being,  it  could  come  to  pass  only  by  the  in- 
sertion into  its  being  of  an  ethical  life  from  without  and  above 
it,  that  being  apprehended  by  it,  it  might  be  raised  to  a  higher 
plane  of  existence.  Thus  sinful  man  as  a  natural  being,  in 
his  relation  to  spiritual  and  eternal  life.  He  was  created 
for  the  indwelling  of  this  spiritual  life.  Being  in  the  form 
of  the  divine  image,  he  was  in  his  constitution  adapted  to 
it.  His  natural  being  presupposed  it,  and  the  realization  of  his 
idea,  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission  and  the  attainment  of  his 
intended  portion  of  blessedness  were  contingent  on  his  recep- 
tion of  this  completive  factor  of  his  being.  When,  therefore,  by 
sin  he  failed  to  receive,  and  was  cut  off  from  this  spiritual  life 
and  to  Augustine's  thought,  there  being  no  germinal  potency 
in  his  nature  out  of  which  it  could  be  evolved,  he  was  in  his 
relation  to  God  and  to  spiritual  life,  dead — actually,  spiritually 
dead.  Now  in  any  possibility  to  be  made  the  recipient  of  this 
life,  it  must  come  to  him  as  a  gift  from  outside  and  above  him. 
It  must  come  to  him  not  as  an  influence,  even  though  divinely 
wrought,  nor  as  a  mechanical  or  any  other  kind  of  power  to  act 
upon  latent  energies  resident  in  his  fallen  nature.  It  must 
come  to  him  as  ward — as  life — as  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
Divine  Logos.  And  this  can  be  incorporated  in  his  natural 
life  as  the  completive  factor  of  his  being,  only  by  his  being 
born  again.  Thus  only  would  he  become  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus. 
There  was  unquestionably  great  confusion  and  indistinctness 
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in  theological  thought  of  the  early  Western  Church.  It  wa8 
mistaken,  as  just  pointed  out,  in  its  conception  of  the  contents 
of  Adam's  humanity  before  the  fall.  So  while  it  accepted  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  effect  of  sin  was  death, 
yet  it  defined  this  effect  as  a  strange  deteriorcUion^ — vindicating 
a  failure  to  grasp  the  true  idea  of  death.  So,  also,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  grace.  Moehler  defines  it  '^a  gracious  benevolent^ 
condescending  feeling  towards  any  one;  this  signification  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  others;  nay,  it  is  the  only  one.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion be  to  the  application  of  divine  grace  towards  man,  espe* 
cially  sinners,  then  this  feeling  is  by  no  means  a  quiescent  one, 
but  the  condescending  will  becomes  at  once  an  act;  is  life  and 
engenders  life."  However,  with  all  this  confusion,  it  was  sound 
at  heart.  It  still  at  bottom  held  the  effect  of  sin  to  be  real 
death,  and  the  means  of  rescue  to  be  the  impartation  of  life. 
This  life  was,  of  course,  objective  to  unregenerate  man.  The 
church  was  right,  then,  in  affirming  the  transcendence  of  God,  in 
this  regard,  as  the  fountain  and  source  of  this  life.  It  was  the 
office  of  this  life  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  it  and  death,  and 
by  apprehending  the  repentant  soul,  to  raise  it  to  its  own  level 
of  immortality.  This  required  means  of  communication.  God 
in  His  wisdom,  whether  in  the  world  of  nature  or  of  grace,  acts 
through  instrumentalities — ^mediately  not  immediately.  Hence 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  sacraments  as  means'of  grace, 
of  which  the  Greek  Church  thought  so  lightly.  The  church 
felt  that  to  it  was  committed  the  ministry  of  this  grace.  And 
in  this  persuasion  it  was  right,  although  it  grievously  erred  in 
its  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  God  communicated  this  grace 
to  its  hands.  It  failed  to  apprehend  the  mystical  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  divine  life  of  Christ  and  the  soul  of  the 
believer — that  it  was  the  indwelling  of  His  theanthropic  life  in 
man  which  constituted  His  body  the  church — that  its  outward 
organization  was  the  visible  manifestation  of  His  life — in  a 
word,  it  had  not  yet  come  to  a  sense  of  the  deep  meaning  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  ^^lam  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.^'  In- 
stead of  this,  it  had  formed  the  notion  that  it  was  in  some  sore 
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a  governmental  institate,  ordained  by  Christ,  in  which  He  had 
lodged  certain  spiritual  powers  and  prerogatives  as  an  endow- 
ment— that  this  deposit  was  entrusted  to  the  hierarchy — that 
its  office  was  to  administer  this  trust  to  the  children  of  men  and 
thus  bring  them  under  its  disciplinary  administration.  Mean- 
while its  thought  was  that  Christ  had  ascended  up  on  high  and 
maintained  a  transcendent  relation  to  the  Church.  Its  short- 
coming  thus  consisted  in  failing  to  consciously  mediate  the  union 
of  the  divine  immanence  as  held  by  the  Greek  Church  and 
accepted  by  the  Latin,  and  the  divine  transcendence  as  this 
holds  with  reference  to  unregenerato  man,  and  thus  proclaim  a 
divine  immanence^  including  both  factors,  as  historically  illos- 
trated  in  the  incarnation,  and  shared  in  by  the  regenerate  soul. 
But  this  deficiency  need  not  be  a  cause  of  surprise,  nor  is  it 
obnoxious  to  condemnatory  criticism.  The  church  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages  was  in  the  childhood  of  its  conscious  development. 
Its  ecclesiasticism  was  the  joint  result  of  the  rudeness  of 
the  human  material  which  it  had  to  appropriate  and  trans- 
form, and  the  spirit  of  law  and  centralization  in  political  affairs 
which  characterized  the  age.  What  served  just  at  this  period, 
in  a  controlling  and  well-nigh  absorbing  measure,  to  determine 
the  energies  of  the  church,  away  from  the  study  of  its  inner 
contents,  to  the  more  rigorous  consolidation  of  its  outward 
power  and  authority,  was  the  anarchical  disruption  of  the  old 
civilization.  The  inflowing  barbaric  life  from  the  north  had 
overwhelmed  the  institutions  of  government,  effete  as  they  had 
grown  to  be,  and  reduced  the  whole  civil  order  to  chaos.  Ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  murderous  conquest  and  thirsting  for  spoils, 
it  possessed  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  qualities  for  reor- 
ganization. And  the  outlook  was  that  the  wheels  of  history 
were  about  to  revolve  backward,  and  drag  all  things  down  to 
its  own  barbaric  level.  There  remained  to  the  old  prostrate 
civilization  no  vantage-ground,  hold  in  common  with  the  wild 
conquerors,  upon  which  it  could  meet  them  and  challenge  their 
respect,  and  thus  open  the  way  for  reconciliation  and  reorgani- 
zation. Its  hour  of  doom  had  struck,  and  it  was  hopelessly  des- 
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tined  to  pass  away,  and  make  room  for  tbe  introdaction  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  higher  order.  It  was  at  this  junctare  that 
the  ehnrch  stepped  forth.  According  to  Josephns,  the  rage  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon  was  averted  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  thought  to  ravage  because  of  its  refusal  to  aid  him  in 
his  conquests,  by  the  appearance  of  the  priests  of  religion.  So 
the  barbarians  recognized  in  the  church  a  power  which  was  not 
▼anting  in  their  own  wild  life — a  power  which  they  could  not 
but  feel — a  power  which  constrained  them  to  pause  and  pay  it 
reverence.  In  brief,  it  was  the  task  divinely  appointed  to  the 
mediaeval  church  to  apprehend  this  wild  life,  and  by  the  offices 
of  Christianity  to  reduce  it  to  form  and  order,  and  thus,  with 
strong  hand  and  inflexible  will,  to  institute  and  cherish  in  its 
earlier  stages  our  modern  civilization. 

It  requires  but  very  little  reflection  to  make  it  plain  that, 
charged  with  the  accomplishment  of  this  herculean  labor,  the 
church  was  necessitated  to  challenge  the  people  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  divine  authority.  It  accordingly  addressed  itself  to 
that  conscious  sense  of  dependence  which  is  common  to  all 
men,  and  spoke  to  it  in  the  voice  of  command.  It  exacted  sub> 
mission  to  its  prerogatives  and  obedience  to  its  mandates.  It 
coald  not  have  been  otherwise.  The  one  dominant  conception 
of  religion  which  these  heathen  people  had  was  that  of  depend- 
ence upon  their  deity,  and  helpless  subjection  to  His  will.  And 
this  was  the  precise  point  of  approach,  if  the  church  would  be 
saccessfnl  in  its  work.  When  now  it  is  recollected  tliat  this  labor 
of  conquest  and  organization  extended  through  centuries,  and 
the  church  meanwhile  laboring  under  a  confused  conception  of 
a  transcendent  relation  of  God  to  its  organization — imagining 
that  the  hierarchy  was  itself  the  church,  and  as  such  the  almoner 
of  a  deposit  given  it  from  without — it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
it  came  about  that  it  grew  more  and  more  arbitrary  and,  as  it 
looks  to  us  at  this  distance,  tyrannical  in  its  spirit  and  adminis- 
tration. 

The  attention  of  the  church  being  thus  for  so  extended  a 
period  absorbed  by  outward  and  disciplinary  interests — with 
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the  extensive  diffasion  of  Christianitj — it  was  able  to  bestow  a 
very  limited  care  upon  the  intensive  development  of  its  spiritoal 
life  and  its  contents.  Among  the  people  Christianity  was  well- 
nigh  universally  taken  to  consist  in  submission  to  the  church  and 
conformity  to  its  rites  and  ordainments.  But  happily  its  sub- 
jective interests,  its  inner  constitution  and  spiritual  life  were  not 
left  entirely  unheeded,  especially  in  the  monastic  houses,  and 
by  a  small  and  better  class  of  the  clergy.  Whether  the  idea  of 
monasticism  was  of  heathen  origin,  and  whether  the  church 
borrowed  it  from  the  Essenes,  the  Buddhists  or  other  ascetics ; 
whether  it  stands  more  nearly  related  to  Maniobseism,  and 
tinged  with  Augustine's  extreme  views  of  human  depravity,  and 
how  far  this  is  the  case,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire.  One  thing 
seems  clear :  that  it  was  not  without  its  beneficial  results  to 
Christianity.  Notwithstanding  its  grave  defects,  and  the  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  Christian's  duty  in  this  life,  it  raised  up  a 
class  of  men  who  contributed  largely  to  the  preservation  of 
learning  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  evolution  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  church.  During  the  period  when  the  church  was 
urging  forward  its  aggressive  work  among  the  nations,  and 
found  its  hands  full  with  its  outward  work  and  discipline,  they 
were  in  their  quiet  retreats  searching  out  the  hidden  things  per- 
taining to  human  life.  While  the  church  deprecated  the  human 
reason,  they  were  its  scholars,  trying  its  strength  and  learning 
its  resources  and  reach.  They  were  intent  to  use  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  and  not  a  little  of  good  did  they  effect  in  this 
behalf.  But  little  did  they  dream  that  they  were  awakening  a 
power  in  the  soul  of  man  which  after  awhile  would  stand  forth 
to  protest  its  rights  in  the  face  of  the  hierarchy.  In  its  more 
immediate  relation  to  the  Christian  life  it  manifested  somewhat 
of  a  mystical  spirit.  Parallel  with  their  endeavors  to  crucify 
the  flesh,  and  mortify  it  in  all  its  passions  and  aspirations,  there 
arose  in  their  consciousness  a  sense  of  kindred  to  the  divine,  and 
craving  for  a  holier  communion.  Some  of  the  mediaeval  ascetics 
were  good  men.  And  as  they  thought  and  prayed  they  would 
hear  voices  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their  souls,  which  told  of 
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holier  relations  than  they  jet  had  grasped.  It  uras  the  utter- 
ance of  the  Divine  Word  within  them.  The  church  as  yet 
regarded  this  word  as  transcendent,  but  by  the  incarnation  and 
regeneration  it  had  become  immanent,  and  it  was  only  now 
slowly  awaking  to  this  fact  in  the  persons  of  its  more  devout 
children. 

During  all  these  ages  of  ignorance  and  conflict  the  hierarchy 
demanded  an  unreasoning  assent  to  its  teachings.  The  rights 
of  reason  were  ignored  and  discarded.  Man  was  taught  that 
the  goal  of  salvation  was  to  be  reached  by  a  passive  surrendry 
of  his  whole  being  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
formity to  its  appointments.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  inaugurated  a  movement,  which,  unwit- 
tingly to  himself^  proved  to  be  a  profound  protest  against  these 
high  assumptions.  This  was  scholasticism.  While  it  honestly 
professed  submission  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  it  found  in 
consciousness  a  norm  to  which  it  sought  to  adjust  them.  An- 
selm's  ''  Credo  ut  intelligam  '^  declared  his  implicit  faith,  and 
thus  escaped  condemnation.  But  subsequently  it  appeared  that 
the  credo  covertly  contained  the  germ  of  the  inteUigam.  That 
while  the  endeavor  was  simply  to  reach  a  logical  demonstration 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  it  proved  to  be  an  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  reason,  and  thus  an  unconscious  attack  upon  the 
assumptiops  of  the  hierarchy.  The  outcome  of  scholasticism 
appears  in  the  substitution  of  the  Aristotelian  for  the  Platonic 
philosophy  in  the  service  of  theology,  and  the  consequent  for- 
mulation of  this  theology  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  it  was  who 
pointed  out  the  distinction  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
He  postulated  a  kingdom  of  nature  and  a  kingdom  of  grace. 
This  was  an  immense  advance  upon  the  theology  of  the  past. 
It  was  the  apprehension  of  a  distinction  which  had  slumbered 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  during  the  centuries  of  its 
wonderful  outward  activity.  For  in  his  exposition  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Deity  to  the  natural  order,  he  but  affirmed  the  old  Clem- 
entine doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  the  divine  as  reason.  But 
he  also  discerned  a  deeper  and  higher  relation  of  the  divine  to 
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the  human.  To  his  thought,  these  two  kingdoms  were  in  this 
sinful  world  asunder  from  each  other,  and  he  found  in  the 
Church  and  its  ordinances  the  means  for  their  unification — 
for  the  rescue  of  man  from  the  natural,  and  his  incorporation 
in  the  spiritual.  Aquinas,  it  is  true,  still  adhered  to  the  old 
conception  of  the  Church  as  comprehended  in  the  hierarchy, 
but  he  had  unwittingly  undermined  its  corner-stone. 

The  immanence  of  the  divine  Logos  as  word  and  eternal  liCe 
was  now  indistinctly  emerging  into  the  light  of  consciousness. 
From  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas  onward  to  the  Reformation 
its  growing  revelation  appeared  with  increasing  frequency,  in 
clearer  and  more  distinctly  marked  outlines.  But  our  limits 
forbid  the  attempt  to  point  them  out  in  detail,  interesting  as 
such  a  task  might  prove.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose.  Dr.  Allen's  book  does  this  in  a  very  instructive  and 
satisfying  way,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  any  of  our  readers 
whose  interest  in  the  general  subject  may  prompt  them  to  fur- 
ther inquiry.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  our  author  does 
not  recognize  the  two-fold  form  of  the  divine  immanence  which 
we  have  sought  to  emphasize,  and  interprets  all  the  new  mani- 
festations of  a  growing  consciousness,  in  this  regard,  as  marks 
of  the  revival  of  the  old  Greek  doctrine.  In  many  cases  he  is 
unquestionably  correct.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence 
as  reason  was  not,  as  we  understand  it,  discarded  by  the  the- 
ology formulated  by  Augustine.  It  was  accepted,  as  his  own 
quotations  from  Augustine  show.  It  was  treasured  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church  as  a  partially  latent  postulate,  await- 
ing the  emergence  of  its  complementary  factor,  unconsciously 
slumbering  in  the  soul  of  Christianity,  to  be  called  forth  by  an 
historical  development.  The  same  agencies  which  would  call 
this  latter  into  activity  must  necessarily  quicken  the  former. 
And  subsequently  they  would  move  forward,  with  varying  and 
alternating  measures  of  emphasis,  until  at  last,  in  the  mature 
evolution  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  they  will  be  seen  by 
the  eye  of  reason  to  coalesce  in  a  divine-human  life. 

For  several  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and  with  in* 
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creasing  urgency,  did  the  growing  sense  of  the  Chnrch  protest 
against  the  limitations  which  an  earlier  and  immature  age  bad 
imposed  upon  it.     It  was  approaching  the  maturity  of  manhood, 
and  was  growing  restive  under  these  restrictions.  Some  of  these 
protesting  movements  were  premature, — some  unwise  and  ex- 
treme— some  mistaken  and  the  growth  of  positive  error.  Mean- 
while the  hierarchy  adhered  to  its  old  theory,  and  was  hardened 
into  a  state  of  extreme  conservatism.     It  was  being  out-stripped 
by  the  growing  spiritual  life  of  the  outlying  body  of  the  Church, 
but,  hedged  in  by  a  crude  and  mistaken  notion  of  infallibility, 
it  stretched  forth  the  hand  of  violence  for  the  repression  of  these 
uprisings.     The  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  governmentg 
generally,  forgetting  their  organic  relations  to  their  subjects,  and 
surrounded  by  the  little  imaginary  circle  of  a  divinely  ordained 
royalty,  engrossed,  it  may  be,  with  an  overweening  idea  of  their 
significance  and  mission,  awake  betimes  to  find  themselves  out- 
grown by  the  populace.     And  instead  of  voluntarily  seeking  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  yet  organic  relations,  endeavor, 
by  violence  and  repression,  to  assert  themselves  against  the  in- 
evitable, to  their  own  undoing.   This  was  tbe  case  with  the  pre- 
reformation   Church.      It  had  yet  to  learn — nor  is  the  lesson 
folly  mastered  to  this  day,  by  either  the  Roman  or  the  Protest- 
ant branch — that  outward  organization  is  not  a  completed  struc- 
ture,   determined  and  finished  from   the  beginning ;    that   it 
stands  related  to  the  inner  life,  as  the  body  does  to  its  life.     It 
comes  into  existence  simultaneously  with  the  life,  as  the  condi- 
tion and  organ  for  its  development.     In  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  it  takes  the  lead,  as  the  condition  precedent  to  the  later 
unfolding  of  the  life.     It  maintains  its   continuity  and  identity, 
as  is  essential  to  the  life.     But  just  as  this  latter  awakens  to 
conscious  activity  does  it  assert  its  supremacy,  and  employs  the 
body  as  the  organ  for  the  realization  of  its  idea.     To  the  ex- 
tent tbat  to  the  body  is  accorded  the  ascendency,  to  that  extent 
is  the  life  defrauded  and  forced  into  an  abnormal  development. 
So  in  case  of  civil  government.     A  form  of  administration  comes 
into  existence  simultaneously  with  the  community  it  compre- 
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hends.  Its  continuity  of  organization  is  maintained.  The  Jaet 
of  government  is  not  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
the  form  is^  and  ever  must  be.  This  truth  all  history  verifies. 
And  it  has  been,  and  it  is  still,  more  fully  being  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  While  He  was  still  on 
earth,  He  indicated  to  his  Apostles  the  infantile  form  of  His 
kingdom];  but  not  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  theanthropic  life  of  the  Saviour 
entered  abidingly  into  the  indicated  organization,  did  the 
Church  come  to  its  concrete  revelation  in  the  world.  The  di- 
vine life  entered  by  regeneration  into  the  souls  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  the  three  thousand  then  baptized,  and  constituted  a  liv- 
ing community,  and  this  living  community,  comprehended  in 
the  organization  appointed  by  Christ,  constituted  the  Church, 
just  come  to  its  birth.  We  need  not  stop  here  to  repeat  how  it 
was  that  in  its  early  history,  as  the  effect  of  struggle  and  trial, 
the  form  of  government,  as  controlled  by  its  own  constitutional 
impulses  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of  its  environment,  took 
the  lead,  and  largely  maintained  it  down  until  near  the  age  of 
the  Reformation.  By  this  time  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
had  so  far  awoke  to  consciousness  as  to  discover  the  want  of  a 
corresponding  enlargement  in  its  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
And  hence  the  protest  which  for  the  several  centuries  last  past 
had  been  growing  more  and  more  pronounced,  until  at  last  it 
could  be  no  longer  repressed. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  Reformers  did  not  at 
first  find  fault  so  much  with  the  formal  doctrines  of  the  Church 
as  that  they  demanded  the  recognition  of  a  greater  immediacy  of 
relation  to  God,  on  the  part  of  the  individual  soul,  than  the  Church 
could  allow.  Luther's  soul  had  been  struggling  for  a  conscious 
communion  with  Christ.  Oppressed  by  a  sense  of  sin,  he  longed 
for  some  witness  which  could  certify  him  of  his  forgiveness  and 
his  reconciliation  to  God.  The  Church  taught  him  that  although, 
an  approved  subject  and  a  recipient  of  its  ordinances,  he  must 
remain  in  an  attitude  of  waiting — of  trembling  uncertainty— 
until  the  issues  of  life  were  made  up,  and  he  was  ushered  into 
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the  spirit  world.  The  sale  of  indulgences  opened  his  eyes,  as 
neyer  before,  to  the  fact  that  the  hierarchy  claimed  the  position 
of  an  intermediary  between  Christ  and  the  son! — that  it  was  the 
repository  of  a  benediction  entrusted  to  its  administration  by  a 
distant  Lord,  and  that  it  was  empowered  at  its  option  to  vouchsafe 
the  remission  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  grace 
of  salvation,  and  yet  was  not  authorized  to  assure  the  recipient 
of  the  ultimate  efficiency  of  its  offices. 

It  taught  him  that  the  effect  of  its  ordinances  was  not  to 
secure  to  him  positive  life  communion  with  the  divine,  for  it 
held  the  divine  to  be  still  transcendent,  but  that  he  must  wait 
in  the  outer-courts,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Church,  an  ap- 
proved candidate  indeed,  but  not  yet  an  ingrafted  member  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  It  taught  him  the  opiis  operatum  effect  of 
its  sacraments,  whereas  he  longed  for  a  baptism  of  water  and 
the  Spirit.  Luther  felt  far  more  than  he  was  yet  prepared  to 
*  formulate  in  language.  And  this  was  equally  true  of  the  other 
reformers^  and  of  thousands  of*  earnest  souls  besides.  He  felt 
within  him  the  movings  of  a  divine  presence,  and  he  was  strug- 
gling for  the  conscious  apprehension  of  it.  Christ  was  already 
formed  within  him,  the  hope  of  glory — the  divine  by  regeneration 
had  become  immanent  in  his  soul.  And  he  could  no  longer  stand 
waiting,  doubting,  trembling  for  the  delayed  coming  of  a  trans- 
cendent God.  It  was  this  presence  in  him,  not  as  an  influence, 
or  as  a  mere  efficiency — present  as  heat  or  electricity  may  be 
present  in  a  body — but  a  presence,  as  the  veritable  substance 
of  the  life  he  then  ^^  lived  in  the  flesh,'^  that  enabled  him  to 
penetrate  the  veil  which  before  had  hidden  the  words  of  the 
Gospel.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  living  word.  The  Gospel  is  the 
tpoken  word.  The  divine  immanence  in  the  regenerate  soul  is 
the  theanthropic  life  of  Christ;  therefore  the  Gospel  is  the  logical 
equivalent  of  the  contents  of  the  regenerate  soul.  Hence  the 
regenerate  soul  as  it  grows  in  sanctification  can  apprehend  the 
vital  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  These  things  are  spiritual,  and 
they  must  be  '^  spiritually  discerned." 

The  Reformers,  however,  were  very  far  from  a  clear  and  ade- 
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qaate  conception  of  the  divine  immanence.  In  this  regard  they 
were  yet  in  a  state  of  maturing  childhood.  Much  in  their 
writings,  as  the  effects  of  their  old  educational  bias,  is  palpably 
at  variance  with  this  Christological  view.  Luther,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  affirmed  the  doctrine  with  sufficient  distinctness 
to  enable  us  to  note  its  workings  in  his  consciousness  and 
thought.  His  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  is  in  the  same  line. 
Zwingli  also  distinctly  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  indwell- 
ing. But  being  of  a  more  metaphysical  turn,  he  inclined  to  the 
Greek  view,  failing  to  distinguish  between  the  Logos  as  reason, 
and  as  word  or  eternal  life.  This  is  what  gave  to  his  eucharistic 
views  their  peculiar  cast  as  compared  with  Luther's,  and  after- 
wards with  Calvin's.  But  Calvin  occupies  an  anomalous  position 
on  this  subject.  With  his  central  principle  of  the  divine  sovereign- 
ty, he,  in  substance,  denies  the  indwelling  of  Deity  altogether 
To  his  thought  God  is  transcendent,  both  in  the  world  of 
nature  and  the  world  of  grace.  He  teaches,  indeed,  the  omni- 
presence and  the  immensity  of  God;  but  this  as  a  kind  of 
outside  relation.  God  upholds  and  governs  all  things,  but  it  is 
by  the  extension  of  a  power  of  some  kind  from  His  abode  in 
heaven.  He  is  present  everywhere,  and  in  all  things,  but  it  is 
equally  an  outside  presence.  The  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  it  is  in  some  such  sense  as  a  church  edifice  is 
the  temple  of  God.  So  also  with  his  doctrine  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  justification  of  the  sinner.  The  right- 
eousness of  Christ  is  set  over  in  the  way  of  accounting  against 
his  sins,  which  are  thereby  canceled  and  he  is  reckoned  as 
righteous.  While,  in  flat  contradiction  to  this,  he  teaches  that 
the  worthy  participant  in  the  eucharist  partakes  spiritually, 
yet  really  of  the  divine-human  life  of  Christ.  He  was  evidently 
awakened  to  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in 
the  individual  soul.  But  His  powerful  intellect  was  still  held 
in  the  fetters  of  an  earlier  dogmatism.  In  the  minds  of  his 
followers  his  metaphysics  maintained  the  ascendency,  and  his 
system  developed  into  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  Christianity,  a 
system  of  religious  thought  and  speculation,  rather  than  the 
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rational  expression  of  ^iritaal  life.  Calvinism  waa  not  de6ti-> 
tate  of  spiritual  life.  Far  from  it.  But  it  was  held  in 
abeyance  to  its  dogmatic  teachings.  They  were  not  brought  to 
a  reconciliation.  And  it  is  only  within  comparatirely  late  years 
that  its  metaphysical  is  giving  way  to  a  growing  Christological 
apprehension  of  Christianity.  As  a  religious  dialectic  however, 
Calvinism  is  of  vast  significance.  It  was  an  affirmation  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  reason  in  its  relation  to  the  truth,  whether 
aecolar  or  religious,  in  contravention  of  the  exclusive  preten* 
aiima  of  the  Roman  Church  in  this  regard.  Herein  it  appears 
that  it  was  in  the  line  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  The- 
ology. That  taughty  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  reason  was  the 
divine,  immanent  in  man.  Although  that  was  but  one  side  of 
die  truth,  it  was  nevertheless  the  truth,  as  far  as  it  went,  and 
in  the  later  movements  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  must 
needs  be  conserved.  This  it  was  the  office  of  Calvin's  system 
to  do.  Subsequently,  as  a  negative  efiect  of  his  system,  rein- 
forced by  Locke's  philosophy,  it  opened  the  way  for  the  English 
ddstic  movement,  which,  through  the  ministry  of  Voltaire, 
eitabliabed  itself  in  France,  and  further  was  carried  by  him  to 
Germany.  Here,  as  the  extreme  one-sided  form  of  a  great  truth,, 
it  expanded  itself  on  the  arena  of  thought,  as  it  had  done  in 
practical  experience  in  France,  in  both  cases  demonstrating: 
that  a  partial  truth,  if  pushed  to  an  uncomplemented  extreme,, 
becomes  false  and  wrong.  The  French  Revolution  and  German 
Bationalism  make  it  plain,  in  the  way  of  practical  and  specula- 
tive demonstration,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  the 
divine  Logos  as  reason  alone  is  but  one  side  of  the  truth,  and 
as  such  is  inadequate  as[a  measure  of  the  contents  of  Christianity.. 
To  no  one  person  is  the  theology  of  to-^ay  so  deeply  indebted 
for  the  harmonising  and  correlation  of  the  two  factors  in  the 
divine  immanence  as  to  the  great  Schleiermacher.  In  him  the 
rational  and  the  mystical  seem  to  have  reached  their  reconcili- 
tion  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  True,  he  was  not  able  to  pre- 
sent in  logicid  formula  the  full  expression  of  the  unified  truth.. 
His  religious  consciousness  waa  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
16 
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that,  nor  was  the  Christian  world  prepared  to  receive  it  at  the 
time.  He  was  just  emerging  from  the  conflict  with  rational- 
ism,  not  entirely  free  from  its  effects  upon  some  of  his  views. 
He  was  able  to  appreciate  the  divinity  of  the  reason,  and  yet 
could  not  but  feel  its  unaided  insufficiency.  He  was  the  sta- 
dent  and  the  advocate  of  reason  in  an  eminent  degree;  but  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  deeply  apprehended  by  the  subjective 
spirit  which  wrought  with  such  intense  earnestness  in  the  old 
German  mystics,  the  pietists  and  the  Wesleyans.  The  ration- 
alists discarded  the  spirit  of  subjectivism,  and  the  mystics  ne- 
glected the  claims  of  reason,  even  so  far  as  to  place  too  light 
an  estimate  upon  doctrine;  they  were  absorbed  in  their  sub- 
jective experience.  Apprehended  by  these  seemingly  adverse 
interests,  Schleiermacher  sought  their  reconciliation.  lie  af- 
firmed feeling  to  be  the  deepest  principle  in  religion.  Now,  in 
applying  this  distinctively  to  Christianity,  if  we  may  regard 
feeling  as  the  consciousness  of  communion  with  God — of  the 
indwelling  of  the  divine  in  the  concrete  form  of  righteousness 
and  life — we  see  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  his  postulate, 
even  though  he  may  not  have  thought  it  out  in  this  advanced 
form.  To  our  thought,  Schleiermacher's  view  involves  this.  At 
any  rate  it  has  grown  out  of  it,  as  appears  in  our  modern 
Christology,  which,  as  a  movement  in  theology,  his  teachings 
served  to  inaugurate. 

Here,  then,  we  have  these  two  factors  in  the  incarnation  co- 
ordinated. First,  the  Logos  as  reaaouy  in  which  form  God 
manifests  Himself  in  nature,  including  man  in  his  psychical 
atate.  This  manifestation  was  effected  by  creation,  and  con- 
tinues as.  the  immanent  substance,  the  upholding  and  sustain* 
ing,  the  vital  energy  of  the  whole  realm.  And  Second,  the 
Logos  as  ward^  wherein  God  reveals  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Spirit,  as  eternal  life.  God  as  reason  became  immanent  in 
man  by  the  inbreathing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  man  failed  to 
receive  the  divine  as  life  and  immortality  because  of  his  sin. 
And  he  can  attain  to  this  last  only  by  regeneration.  Both 
«bide  in  the  person  of  our  incarnate  Lord  in  the  form  of  a 
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difine-liaman  life.  And  man  must  partake  of  the  incarnation 
to  apprehend  and  be  apprehended  by  this  life,  and  thus  be 
made  one  with  his  ^^  elder  Brother/' 

Our  limits,  which  have  already  been  quite  sufficiently  extended, 
forbid  that  we  should  endeavor  further  at  this  time,  to  point  out 
the  evolution  of  these  two  factors  since  the  Reformation,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  own  day.  Dr.  Allen's  concluding  chapters  do  this 
in  a  very  instructive  way, — only  that  to  his  thought  all  indica- 
tions point  to  the  former,  and,  as  we  conceive,  in  so  far  he  fails 
in  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 

In  conclusion  we  have  but  to  say  that  as  the  outcome  of  this 
discussion,  we  are  led  to  the  re-affirmation  of  what  in  the  Re- 
formed Church  wo  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  to  wit:  That  Christianity  is  not  primarily  a  code 
of  morals,  nor  a  system  of  doctrine,  nor  an  influence,  even 
thoagh  divinely  exerted,  nor  a  power  in  any  sense  exerted  by 
Ood  as  objective  to  the  soul,  but  a  veritable,  concrete,  iheann 
ikrcpic  life,  imparted  to  the  soul  of  the  repentant  sinner  by  a 
bbrA^ — a  birth  as  real  and  as  literal,  only  spiritual,  as  that  by 
which  we  are  made  to  share  in  our  common  Adamic  life. 


VII. 

THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    CENTENNIAL  OP 
FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  COLLEGE. 

BY  RKV.  TBANKLIN  K.   LEVAN,   A.M. 

Thb  CenteoDial  of  Frankliii  and  Marshall  College  carries 
vith  itself  a  aseculuBi  of  history,  peculiar,  interestiag  and  sig- 
nificant. It  is  not,  as  it  cannot  be,  just  like  the  history  of  any 
other  college,  taken  for  an  equal  number  of  years^  It  has 
prominent  oharacteristios,  altogether  its  own.  There  is  food 
for  the  imagination  in  its  origin,  development  and  success.  An 
image,  not  faint  at  that,  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people, 
whose  child  it  is,  runs  through  its  whole  course — a  fact  ichich 
the  onward  Sow  of  time  will  only  make  the  more  clear.  And 
there  underlie  it  conditions  and  meanings,  not  simply  of  large 
account  to  the  institution  itself,  but  as  well,  also,  of  far-reach- 
ing importance  to  the  state,  and,  in  a  measure,  to  the  nation. 

To  bring  the  whole  matter,  then,  properly  to  view^  let  us 
notice  how  it  is  in  truth 

A  Centennial, 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  celebrate.  Franklin  College,  the 
older  half  of  the  present  institution,  was  chartered,  and,  to  a 
degree,  endowed,  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1787.  This  charter  with  its  rights  never  lapsed.  A  good 
beginning  was  made  under  it;  and  with  changing  fortunes  the 
college  moved  forward  in  time,  if  not  upward  in  standing,  al- 
ways a  literary  institution  with  hopes  for  the  future,  until  the 
period  of  its  consolidation  with  a  kindred  college  of  established 
reputation.  A  third  of  a  century  preceding  this  event,  when 
about  1819-20  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Synods  earnestly 
248 
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began  to  consider  the  establishment  of  theological  seminaries, 
it  entered  as  a  definite  element  into  their  discassions  and  nego* 
tiations ;  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Sjnod  made  the  existence  of 
this  college  and  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  Churches  of  the  two 
synods  named,  an  objection  to  co-operation  in  the  seminary  matter 
with  their  German  brethren.  It  stood  there  a  felt  fact,  full  of 
possibilities  then,  as  at  the  first ;  but  the  daj  of  its  enlarge^ 
ment  had  not  yet  come.  Marshall  College,  the  younger  half, 
was  founded  in  1835  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  Its  vigorous  history 
is  in  the  recollection  of  the  generation  yet  living.  The  union 
of  the  two,  when  the  younger,  bringing  with  itstndents,  faculty 
and  reputation,  moved  to  the  home  of  the  older,  and  the  two 
became  one,  though  the  act  authorizing  the  union  was  passed  ill 
1860  by  the  Legislature,  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1853. 
We  have  thus  three  distinct  dates  in  the  history  of  the  college 
as  it  now  stands.  The  more  recent,  from  the  consolidation,  ex- 
tending forward  for  a  full  third  of  a  century ;  the  second,  from 
the  founding  of  Marshall  College  in  1835,  fifty  two  years;  and 
.  the  third,  from  the  establishment  of  Franklin  College  in  1787, 
one  hundred  years,  rounding  up  a  century.  It  might  be  asked, 
Which  of  these  several  dates  will  eventually  come  to  b«  the  uni- 
yersally  accepted  one  in  reckoning  the  age  of  the  institution  ? 
Each  of  them  has  special  claims.  They  cannot  all  pass  cur- 
rent, however.  One  of  them  will  win  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  that  doubtless  the  one  which  deserves  to  win.  We 
have  no  misgiving  as  to  what  that  date  will  be.'  The  simple 
beginning  is  from  the  year  1787 ;  and  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  taking  in  what  is  its  own  in  name  and  fact,  celebrates 
in  this  year  of  1887  its  first  CentenniaL 

Looking  now  at  the  college  from  this  centennial  point  of 
view,  we  see  a  number  of 

Cheat  Names 
intimately  eoDnected  with  its  history,   of  which  any  college 
constituency  in  America  might  justly  feel  proud.     There  is 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  ''  founder/'  in  a  certain  sense.     His 
keen  insight  and  warm  interest  in  the  people  of  his  beloved 
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Pennsylvania  led  him  to  see  the  need  for  such  an  institution  as 
this  was  designed  to  be.  The  Oermans  of  the  State  were  a 
large  and  growing  section  of  the  population,  industriouSieoonomic, 
religious.  Their  wants  in  the  line  of  higher  education  were 
peculiar,  and  such  as  could  not  be  met,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tenty  by  the  Uniyersity,  established  some  years  previous,  in 
Philadelphia.  They  needed  an  institution  of  a  character  suited 
to  themselves  and  under  their  own  guidance.  Hence  the  some- 
what cumbrous  provisions  of  the  charter  of  Franklin  College ; 
and  hence,  also,  its  location  at  Lancaster,  the  centre  of  the  Ger- 
man settlements.  Franklin's  connection  with  the  movement 
was  not  accidental,  nor  merely  complimentary.  He  knew  well 
the  class  of  people  for  whom  the  college  was  intended,  and 
appreciated  their  solid  worth  as  citizens ;  he  had  published  and 
circulated  among  them  a  number  of  books  in  their  language, 
and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  nearly  all  their  representa- 
tive men.  That  he  gave  his  great  influence,  and  liberally  of 
his  means,  for  the  establishment  and  peculiar  organization  of 
the  college,  which  all  concerned  felt  should  bear  his  name,  we  , 
look  upon  as  an  act  of  his  deliberate  judgment  as  to  what  the 
case  demanded.  What  the  University,  which  was  equally  dear 
to  him,  was  to  Philadelphia,  that  Franklin  College  should  be  to 
the  interior  of  the  State. 

But  the  movement  was  not  a  one  man's  affair,  however  great 
and  honored  that  man.  ^^  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the 
American  Revolution,  contributed  six  hundred  dollars;  and 
Benjamin  Rush,  the  prince  of  physicians,  was  not  only  a  liberal 
patron,  but  an  active  promoter  of  the  enterprise.  Among  the 
early  trustees  were  Generals  Muhlenberg  and  Mifflin,  Gover- 
nors Snyder  and  Hiester,  and  many  other  men  whose  names 
are  eminent  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  the  Nation."  In 
the  first  faculty  we  find  the  names  of  Drs.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg 
and  Wm.  Hendel,  and  of  Prof.  F.  Y.  Melsheimer,  all  promi- 
nent in  their  day. 

Of  Marshall  College  it  may  be  said  that  the  moral  character 
and  intellectual  force  of  the  leading  members   of  its  faculty 
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were  its  principal  endowment.  It  was  never  rich  in  money, 
bat  it  was  always  rich  in  the  possession  of  instructors  who 
could  impress  their  thought  upon  the  people  whom  they  served, 
and  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  names  of  Rauch, 
Nevin  and  Schaff — to  select  the  most  noted — have  become 
household  words  among  us,  while  their  fame  has  gone  to  other 
lands.  Dr.  F.  A.  Ranch,  the  first  president  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege, like  Zwingli,  died  young,  and  yet  he  lived  long  enough  to 
give  evidence  of  possessing  brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  to  open  the  way  for  a  new  line  of  philosophic  and  Christian 
thought  in  his  adopted  country,  which  is  to-day  more  or  less 
dominant  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  He  was  not  its 
author  ;  but  he  was  probably  the  first  person  in  America  who 
understood,  adopted  and  successfully  taught  it  by  pen  and  by 
speech.  He  brought  the  institution  over  which  he  presided  into 
felt  sympathy  with  the  teachings  of  the  leading  Christian  think- 
ers of  Germany.  That  was  a  work  great  enough  for  one  man 
to  do. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  for  aught  we  know,  was  never  officially  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Marshall  College.  The  relation  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Mcrcersburg,  in  which  he  was  for 
many  years  a  professor,  was,  however,  so  close  to  the  college, 
that  the  difference  of  position  was  more  in  form  than  in  fact. 
He  influenced  the  students  not  the  less.  The  college  and  the 
seminary  were,  to  a  large  extent,  inseparable.  As  he  is  still 
living,  and  his  eminent  reputation  is  now  beyond  question,  we 
wish  simply  to  lay  stress  here  on  one  determining  fact.  During 
his  connection  with  the  institutions  at  Mercersburg  Dr.  Schaff 
laid  the  broad  foundation  on  which  his  subsequent  renown  has 
been  built.  That  was  the  heroic  period  of  his  life,  and  heroic- 
ally he  bore  himself.  Principles,  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of 
expression,  which  are  now  the  common  property  of  philosophic 
and  theologic  thinkers,  were  then  in  their  incipiency,  opposed 
because  new,  hated  because  not  understood ;  and  to  him,  in  con* 
nection  with  his  illustrious  colleague.  Dr.  Nevin,  fell  the  task,  as 
to  none  others,  of  bringing  about  their  acceptance  on  this  side 
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of  the  Atlantic.  To  ns  it  seems  that  he  did  his  great  life-work, 
that  upon  which  his  fame  at  last  will  mainly  rest,  then  and 
there ;  whateyer  is  subsequent  flows  substancially  therefrom  as 
result. 

There  is  one  other  name  which  eyery  one  will  recall  in  this 
connection.  It  is  that  of  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin.  From  1841  to 
1863  he  was  president  of  Marshall  College;  from  1861  to  1866 
professor  of  history  and  s^thetics,  and  from  1866  to  1876 
president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  He  was  also  the 
leading  spirit  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  Franklin  with 
Marshall  College.  This  last  act  was  of  much  greater  signifi- 
cance than  appeared  on  the  surface.  It  not  only  brought  two 
weak  colleges  together  to  make  one  respectably  strong  one.  it 
united  substantially  the  principles  on  which  both  were  founded» 
and  made  possible  the  aspirations  of  each.  To  an  extent,  prob- 
ably equaled  by  no  other  person,  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  intelligent  self-consciousness  the  people  who  will  al- 
ways make  up  the  principal  constituency  of  the  united  College. 
He  did  this  in  many  ways,  and  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
We  need  not  particularize  here ;  the  fact  itself  stands  out  boldly. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  influence  Dr.  Neyin  exerted  in 
this  direction ;  it  was  so  many-sided,  and  went  far  beyond  its 
immediate  relation  to  the  college  and  the  denomination  under 
whose  special  care  it  stands.  These  are  matters  we  want  to  re- 
call, and  write  in  bold  relief,  during  this  centennial  year  of  the 
institution  for  which  he  worked  so  faithfully,  on  so  broad  a 
basis,  so  brilliantly,  during  the  best  part  of  a  long  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  great 
personal  qualities.  His  kind  disposition,  his  unswerving  up- 
rightness, his  self-sacrificing  spirit,  his  untiring  industry  and 
comprehensive  learning  were  ever  the  admiration  of  his  stu* 
dents,  and  acted  as  a  kmdling  fire  to  make  them  better  and 
greater.  He  was  a  Christian  in  every  fibre  of  his  being ;  a 
philosopher  born ;  among  theologians  a  teacher.  Truly  a  great 
name.  A  beacon  light,  illuminating  backward,  and  shining  on- 
ward, in  the  history  of  what  constitutes  now  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College. 
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We  have  ffonght  to  bring  out  clearly  and  definitely  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  present  centennial  celebration  by  directing  at- 
tention to  the  age  of  the  combined  institation,  the  varied  his- 
tory of  efforts  ranning  through  a  century,  to  found  a  college 
▼ith  a  distinct  vocation  at  hand,  hard  to  grasp,  but  accomplish- 
ed at  last ;  and  by  calling  the  roll  of  illustrious  men,  who,  from 
the  beginning  and  onward,  have  wrought  to  bring  about  the 
consummation  now  reached.  And  yet  there  lies  back  of  these 
facts 

A  Larger  Significance, 

which  determines  more  than  anything  else,  the  burden  of  the 
present  celebration.  It  has  been  hinted  at  already  ;  let  us  now 
seek  to  understand  it  fairly. 

Colleges  have  become  old  and  will  continue  to  become  old. 
Many  of  them,  too,  have  had  eminent  names  connected  with 
them,  and,  doubtless,  will  continue  to  have.  There  is  common 
ground  here  which,  in  a  great  country  like  ours,  very  many 
literary  institutions  may  either  already  occupy,  or,  in  the  course 
of  time,  come  to  occupy.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  does 
not  claim  what  is  exceptional  in  this  respect.  It  stands  simply 
in  a  most  honorable  position  among  its  fellows  as  regards  these 
matters.  These  things  may  be  paralleled,  so  to  speak,  again 
and  again.  What  we  now  seek  to  call  attention  to  is  the  pecu- 
liar representative  poeitian  which  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
occupies — ^a  position  which  it  shares  in  common  with  but  few 
colleges,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  its  own  sphere  is  concerned,  it 
can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  never  have  a  direct  competitor 
or  rival.  The  position  we  refer  to  places  it  in  line  with  Har- 
vard, Princeton,  Rutgers  and  a  limited  number  of  other  col- 
leges. The  question  here  involved  is  one  not  to  be  determined 
either  by  amount  of  endowment,  number  of  students  or  roll  of 
faculty.  It  concerns  itself  with  representation  of  section  and 
people,  original,  unquestioned,  extensive  and  lasting.  Let  us 
ilhMtrate. 

Haryard  College  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  founded 
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by  the  original  settlers  of  New  EDgland.  It  became  from  the 
start,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  representative  of  the  Puri- 
tan element  which  gave  shape  to  New  England  and  some  other 
parts  of  our  country.  It  has  shared,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  fortunes,  and  the  changes  in  thought  and  life,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  people  who  founded  it.  The  two  have  gone  to- 
gether. Local  interests,  growth  of  population,  divergent  con- 
victions, called  for  other  institutions  of  learning.  Yale  was 
established,  and  has  become  a  great  University;  others  also  have 
sprung  up  in  the  same  territory,  or  have  been  founded  by  the 
same  class  of  people  in  the  West.  Tet  there  stands  Harvard, 
the  unquestioned,  abiding  representative  of  New  England  life 
in  its  most  comprehensive  scope.  Its  position  is  one  which  by 
no  possibility  can  be  occupied  by  any  other  college. 

So  Princeton,  once  Nassau  Hall.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  colonists  of  New  Jersey  and  ad- 
jacent sections,  and  became  the  first  and  the  representative  col- 
lege of  that  element  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the 
beginning.  Its  history  is  in  many  respects  a  reflex  of  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  Presbyterians 
may  found  other  colleges  which  may  exceed  in  endowment  and 
attendance  of  students  the  parent  institution ;  but  there  will 
never  be  a  second  Princeton.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  its 
own.  Destroy  it,  and  there  will  be  a  vacancy.  Simply  that, 
and  always  that.  None  other  can  be  to  the  history  of  that 
people  what  it  has  been. 

Take  Rutgers  College  at  New  Brunswick.  It  stands  for  the 
Dutch  people,  the  Hollanders  in  America.  It  was  their  first 
distinctive  effort  in  that  line  which  met  with  success.  For  a 
long  time  it  has  come  to  be  interwoven  with  their  historical  life. 
It  is  an  epitome,  too,  of  their  intellectual  life  as  a  people.  All 
the  wealth  and  all  the  intelligence  of  the  Dutch  Beformed 
Church  in  America  cannot  duplicate,  in  this  respect,  Rutgers 
College. 

Let  these  instances  suffice.     They  indicate  what  we  mean 
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▼hen  we  call  attention  to  the  pecaliar  position  of  Franklin  and 
Marshali  College^  and  call  it 

A  Sepresentative  In$tUution 
historically  considered.  It  is  representative,  as  no  other,  of  tho 
Oerman  people  and  their  descendants  in  this  country.  Histor- 
ically,  it  forms  the  basis  of  their  efforts  in  the  higher  edacational 
line.  Franklin  College  was  their  first  distinct  venture,  broad  in 
its  design,  definite  in  its  aim,  meant  for  a  full  college  from  the 
start,  as  colleges  went  in  those  days,  keeping  up  the  struggle, 
with  charter  and  intent  unaltered,  until  1851,  when  the  legal, 
and  1853,  when  the  actual  realization  came.  The  Centennial 
now  to  be  celebrated  is  that  of  the  first  college  successfully 
founded  and  continued  in  the  interest  of  the  German  stock  of 
people  in  this  land.  There  is  none  to  enter  into  competition  on 
this  comprehensive  basis ;  there  is  none  to  dispute  the  honor. 

Franklin  College  stands  at  its  start  for  all  the  Germans — 
Lutherans,  Reformed  and  whatever  others  there  are — as  much 
80  as  Harvard  in  its  beginnings  stands  for  New  England  and 
the  Puritans,  Princeton  for  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians, and  Rutgers  for  the  Reformed  Hollanders.  That  is 
the  original  provision.  In  fact,  we  have  at  first  a  prevailingly 
Lutheran  management  by  stress  of  circumstances,  and,  later  on, 
a  controlling  Reformed  assumption  of  responsibility  by  like 
stress  of  circumstances.  At  no  time,  however,  an  uprooting  of 
the  historic  structure,  nor  a  thought  of  violating  or  antagonizing 
the  broad  basis  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  consolidation 
with  Marshall  College  did  not  act  as  a  destroyer  of  the  past  in 
this  respect.  It  gave  definite  direction  under  changed  condi- 
tions in  the  life  and  development  of  the  people,  and  brought 
organized  kindred  forces,  able  and  ready  to  take  up  the  old  work 
and  give  it  larger  success. 

In  this  light,  now,  the  Centennial  celebration  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  assumes  a  comprehensive  significance  which 
reaches  far  beyond  the  immediate  constituency  of  the  institu- 
tion.   The  element  whose  interest  it  represents  is  an  integral, 
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tiameroas,  rapidly-^growing  factor  in  the  popnlatioD  of  the  lui), 
whose  history  dates  from  earlj  Colonial  timet,  and  is  iotimatelj 
connected  with  the  wonderful  growth  and  progress  of  the  na- 
tion. 

But  we  must  close.  We  intended  to  be  brief,  and  coofiue 
ourselves  to  a  few  leading  facts.  We  will  only  add  that,  eccles^ 
iastically,  this  Centennial  has  the  same  significance  for  the  Re* 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States  that  we  have  shown  it  to 
possess  for  the  people  of  German  stock  and  parentage  in  its 
wider  conception.  Franklin  College  was  theirs  in  part ;  Mar- 
shall College  was  theirs  altogether  ;  and  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  is  theirs, — theirs  not  bj  legal  right  and  control  simplj. 
Oh  that  they  may  congratulate  themselves,  certainly;  it  is  a 
splendid  posaession.  Theirs,  however,  in  what  is  more  yet.  Theirs 
in  origin,  history,  character  and  the  rich  promise  of  the  future* 
It  is  the  Centennial  of  their  own  representative  college  they 
celebrate,  and  that  not  the  less  because  all  the  people  of  kin- 
dred stock,  though  ecclesiastically  of  other  names,  may  right- 
fully join  with  them  in  doing  the  same. 


VIIL 
BICHARD  ROTHE. 

BT  CHARLB8  0.   STARBUCK. 

A  Christian  k  one  wkoae  mind  and  beart  are  governed  bj 
the  amurance  tbat  God  hatb  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  tbis 
life  is  in  His  Son.     This  fundamental  experience,  developed  in 
thought,  beeomes  tbeology.    But  tbongb  faitb  cannot  take  two 
directions,  tbongbt  may  take  many.     Gbristian  experience  is 
one  thing  in  all,  resting  on  one  fundamental  apprehension ;  but 
the  detailed  developments  of  tbis  are  always,  as  has  been  said 
of  thought  in  general,  **  pathetically  relative.''    But  in  the 
Church,  as  in  every  community  resting  on  community  of  senti- 
ment, a  prevailing  system  of  definitions,  a  prevailing  theology 
gradually  grows  up,  and  is  accepted  only  too  hastily  and  eonfi* 
dently  as  the  exact  equivalent  and  translation  of  the  data  of 
faith.    This  dominant  theology  is,  of  course,  by  that  very  fact, 
the  orthodox  theology.    It  becomes,  and  reasonably,  the  gene- 
ral basis  of  Christian  thought.     Dissent  from  it  is  regarded, 
and  reasonably,  with  a  certain  disfavor,  as  tending  to  throw 
thought  into  confusion,  and  to  hazard  the  gains  of  ages.     So 
far,  the  maintenance  of  oecumenical  theology,  in  opposition  to 
heterodox  theologies,  is  well  warranted.     But  to  conclude  fur- 
ther that  heterodox  theologians  are  necessarily  imperfect  Chris- 
tians would  be  to  conclude  that  the  universal  Church  has  not 
only  the  presumption  of  correctness  in  each  particular  case  for 
her  theological  constructions,  which  she  has,  but  an  assurance 
of  infallibility,  which  she  has  not.    Orthodox  theology,  though 
deeper,  wider  and  more  rounded  than  any  heterodox  theology, 
yet,  as  a  fabric  of  thought,  always  includes  limitations  and 
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errors  of  the  times  which  established  it.  It  therefore  needs 
occasional  revisions  according  to  the  general  revisions  of 
thought,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  general  forms  of 
thought  undergo  a  crisis,  orthodox  theology  should  not  partici- 
pate in  it.  The  apprehension  of  objective  Christian  truth  does 
not  suffer  by  this,  but  is  perfected  by  it,  like  the  facts  of  any 
science  by  a  better  theory  of  explanation. 

Of  the  heterodox  theologians  of  to-day,  Richard  Rothe  is  the 
most  worthy  attention,  because  he  is  at  once  heterodox  and  pro- 
foundly Christian.  Much  heterodoxy  is  simply  dissolving  Chris- 
tianity.   Not  so  with  him.     The  keynote  of  all  his  teaching  is 
found  in  the  following  words  from  the  Introduction  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  ''  Theologische  Echik  " :  ^'  I  should  certainly  wish 
that  I  had  never  laid  pen  to  paper  if  it  should  fail  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  animating  principle  of  this  book  is  unreserved  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  true  and  only  Redeemer,  and  love  to  Him.  The 
foundation  of  all  my  thinking,  so  much  I  can  unhesitatingly 
affirm,  is  simple  Christian  faith,  as  this  faith  (not  any  particu- 
lar dogma  or  theology)  has  for  eighteen  centuries  been  winning 
the  victory  over  the  world.     This  is  to  me  the  ultimate  oer> 
tainty,  for  which  I  am  joyfully  and  unhesitatingly  ready  to 
throw  over  any  other  assumption  of  knowledge  at  variance 
therewith.     I  know  no  other  fixed  point  into  which  I  could  cast 
my  anchor,  both  as  respects  my  whole  human  existence,  and 
particularly   as  respects  my   thought,   besides  the    historical 
manifestation,  which  is  designated  by  the  holy  name  Jesus 
Christ.     This  is  to  me  the  inviolable  Holy  of  Holies  for  man- 
kind, the  highest  thing  which  has  ever  come  into  a  human  con- 
sciousness, and  a  sunrise  in  history  from  which  alone  light 
diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  range  of  the  objects  which  fall 
under  our  eyes.     With  this  one  absolutely  uninventable  datum, 
the  proclamation  of  which  testifies  immediately  of  its  reality 
also,  as  the  light  testifies  of  itself,  stands  and  falls  for  me  in 
the  last  instance  all  certainty  of  the  spiritual,  and  therefore 
eternal  nobility  of  the  human  creature.     May  the  reader  bring 
away  this  impression  from  my  book  ! " 
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lo  the  doctrine  of  God,  Bothe  holds  fast  to  the  three  ele* 
ments,  Being,  Nature  and  Personality.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
rejects  Tripersonalitj  in  every  form.  The  Word  he  holds  to  be 
God  as  He  enters  into  the  world,  especially  into  the  rational 
creature,  and  most  especially,  in  our  world,  as  He  is  united 
with  Jesus  Christ.  He  does  not  hold  the  Word  to  be  an  inter- 
nal differentiation  of  the  divine  consciousness.  Nevertheless^ 
he  is  not  a  Sabellian,  for  he  does  not  hold  the  Word  to  be  a 
transitory  or  a  superficial  manifestation  of  God.  The  Word 
does  not,  as  in  Sabellianism,  take  the  place  of  the  Father,  and 
jield  in  turn  to  the  Spirit,  but  forever  manifests  the  Father 
and  acts  through  the  Spirit.  Rothe's  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
like  the  oecumenical  doctrine,  is  less  distinctly  defined  than  that 
of  the  Son.  I  have  never  been  able  to  assure  myself  that  I 
really  understood  it.  He  defines  the  Spirit  as  the  complex  of 
all  the  powers  and  organs  of  Christ's  glorified  body,  through 
which  He  works  in  the  world.  That  is,  the  Father  works  in 
the  world  through  the  Son,  and  the  Son,  in  the  powers  and 
organs  of  His  glorified  nature,  works  in  the  world  through  and 
as  the  Spirit.     ''  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit." 

Rothe  holds  Christianity  to  be  rigorously  supernatural.  He 
believes,  as  I  understand,  that  if  man  could  have  developed  him- 
self normally,  the  consciousness  of  God  would  have  remained 
untroubled  and  unweakened,  and  a  miraculous  intervention 
wonld  have  been  superfluous.  The  whole  of  life  would  have 
been  at  once  natural  and  supernatural.  But  as  sin  has  de- 
pressed man's  consciousness  of  God  far  below  its  normal  level, 
Rothe  holds  it  to  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  restore 
this,  without  a  strictly  supernatural  intervention  of  God.  The 
nature  of  this,  however,  can  be  best  understood  after  under- 
standing Rothe's  doctrine  of  the  fall,  and  antecedently  to  that, 
hia  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  spirit  and  matter. 

Rothe  teaches  in  the  strictest  sense  two  things, — the  creation 
of  matter  out  of  nothing,  and  the  creation  of  finite  spirit  out 
of  matter.  He  holds  that  nothing  is  a  positive  nothing,  result* 
ing  from  God's  eternal  self-determination,  as  that  which  is  ab« 
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solutely  the  opposite  of  Himself.  As  He  is  absolute  fulness, 
His  opposite  is  absolute  emptiness.  Shall  He  now  take  posses- 
sion of  the  void,  filling  it  with  Himself,  or  shall  He  leave  it  for- 
ever gaping  beside  Him  I  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  Bothe 
not  only  makes  God  creator  and  creator  out  of  nothing,  thus 
positively  conceived,  but  creator,  not,  indeed^  eternally,  since 
eternity  cannot  apply  to  finitude,  not  yet  made  capable  of  as- 
sumption into  itself,  but  creator  without  a  beginning,  each 
sphere  of  creation  resting  on  preceding  ones,  and  supporting 
succeeding  ones,  forever. 

He  applies  the  Hegelian  concq)tion  of  the  diffiurentiatian  of 
indifference,  and  the  subsequent  synthesis  of  these  diSerentiar 
tions  into  a  higher  unity.  Nothing,  the  absolute  opposite  of 
Ood,  so  far  from  being  penetrable  by  Him,  is  absolutely  im- 
penetrable by  Him,  as  being  absolutely  incongruous  with  HioL 
It  must  be  gradually  raised  to  congruity  by  a  series  of  divine 
acts.  The  first  is  the  positing  of  itself,  which,  resulting  from 
the  self-determination  of  God,  is  nevertheless  the  free  act  of  the 
self-determined  God.  From  this  on  there  is  a  rising  series  of 
differentiations,  each  a  creative  act,  spaoe  and  time,  the  nebu- 
lous oscillations  of  chaos,  the  discreteness  of  the  various  orbs, 
the  evolution,  on  each,  of  organic  life,  in  its  ascending  grades. 
Each  new  step  is  one  to  greater  rationality,  and  therefore  to 
greater  penetrability,  by  the  divine  nature.  But  in  none  can 
God,  properly  speaking,  dwell.  Fraua  Baader's  saying,  that 
as  God  has  become  man,  so  Gtod  might  have  beoome  a  stone. 
Bo  the  totally  rejects.  God  cannot  dwell  in  the  stone,  because 
the  stone  is  incongruous  with  the  nature  of  God.  Grod  cannot 
properly,  but  only  in  a  manner,  dwell  even  in  the  highest  brute, 
because,  though  an  analogon  of  spirit  already  appears  in  this, 
it  is  not  true  spirit.  There  is  conscious,  but  not  properly  self- 
conscious  action.  The  ego,  often  on  the  point  of  emerging,  is 
always  again  overwhelmed  by  the  blind  forces  of  nature.  Will, 
sensibility  and  intellect  are  not  truly  and  indissolubly  in 
each  other,  but  rather  helplessly  impinge  upon  one  another. 
The  material  substratum  of  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  being 
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is  as  yet  so  intermingled  with  this,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
one  implies  the  dissipation  of  the  other.  Nor  can  such  a  crea- 
tare  become  a  conscious  and  receptive  co-worker  with  God, 
God,  therefore,  cannot  dwell  in  him  and  make  him  partaker  of 
His  own  eternitj.  His  function  in  creation  is  as  yet  only  sub- 
ordinate and  preparatory. 

Creation,  therefore,  from  nothing  up  to  the  threshold  of  hu* 
manity,  Rothe  regards  as  only  a  scaffolding  for  creation  proper : 
namely,  the  creation  of  the  rational  spirit. 

Spirit  is  defined  by  Rothe  as  that  form  of  being  all  the  pow- 
ers of  which  are  indissolubly  in  each  other.  In  it  nature  and 
personality,  being  and  consciousness  are  one.  The  substratum 
of  the  being  and  the  exercise  of  the  being  can  never  fall  apart. 
Sach  an  existence  is  at  once  Ens  realissimum  and  Adiis  purig- 
iimus.  All  that  it  is  by  nature  is  continually  reaffirmed  and 
re-effected  by  itself,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  true  causa  %ui.  Such 
a  form  of  being  alone  has  essential  worth.  All  other  is  only 
ancillary  to  it. 

Of  this  form  of  being  God  is  the  original,  infinite  and  eter- 
nal exemplar.  But  He  can  take  possession  of  the  void,  can 
dwell  in  it,  only  by  bringing  out  of  it  a  form  of  being  answer- 
able to  Bis  own.  Finite  spirit,  therefore,  is  the  end  of  creation. 
All  pantheistic  and  semi-pantheistic  schemes,  which  make  finite 
spirits  merely  particularizations,  in  <  any  form,  of  the  infinite 
spirit,  besides  being  meaningless,  and  essentially  contradictory 
to  the  religious  consciousness,  whereby  the  creature  knows  that 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  creator,  imply  that  God  is  incapable  of 
creation.  He  must  either  endlessly  suffer  the  void  externally 
to  Him,  or  we  must  deny  that  one  exists.  The  latter  position 
is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  self-determination.  Self-deter- 
mination does  not,  as  so  often  falsely  assumed,  imply  limitation 
ah  extra;  but  it  does  imply  self-distinction  ad  extra.  Creation 
is  therefore  the  divine  differentiation  of  this  externality,  from 
its  original  absolute  incongruousness  with  God,  through  all  the 
rising  stages  of  ideality,  mingled  with,  but  not  more  than  im- 
perfectly consonant  with,  reality,  up  to  finite  spirit,  in  which,  as 
in  Ood,  idea  and  reality  arc  one. 
17 
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Rothe  ia  very  emphatic  against  what  he  calls  '*  the  emanation- 
ist  tendencies  regarding  the  origin  of  Man,  as  if  he  proceeded 
out  of  God's  own  being,  tendencies  which  are  breaking  out  at 
every  corner  of  our  later  theology — entirely  at  variance,  it  is 
true,  with  our  good  old  traditions.''  God  is  not  seeking  nimself 
in  the  creation  of  Man.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  Man 
would  simply  be  God  in  a  finite  manifestation,  which  is  contrary 
both  to  fact  and  to  conscience.  God  seeks  to  dwell  in  that 
which  is  absolutely  opposite  to  Himself.  This  He  cannot  do 
except  by  rendering  this  absolutely  congruous  with  Himself. 
This  He  can  do  only  by  bringing  nothing,  through  ascending 
stages,  up  to  Spirit.  The  ground  of  being,  therefore,  for  the 
finite  spirit,  is  not  the  being  of  God,  but  nothing.  Creation  is 
truly,  as  the  Church  has  always  held,  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
but,  as  Rothe  says,  of  nothing  positively  conceived,  as  result- 
ing from  the  primitive  act  of  God,  excluding  from  Himself  every 
possibility  which  is  not  Himself.  This  dark,  irrational  ground, 
which  God  has  eternally  excluded  from  Himself,  He  does  not 
suffer  to  remain  a  mere  negation,  but,  by  successive  creative  in- 
terventions, renders  it  ever  more  pliable  and  penetrable  by  ration- 
ality, until  at  last,  in  created  spirit,  He  beholds  His  own  coun- 
terpart, in  which  He  can  perfectly  and  eternally  dwell. 

This  implies  Rothe's  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  Spirit 
to  Matter.  He  holds  that  ^Matter,  in  its  crudest  nebnlousness, 
]8  already  difierentiated  rationally  from  the  blank  opaqueness 
of  the  primal  Nothing.  The  first  step  is  taken  towards  the 
luminousness  and  mutual  interpenetrability  of  Spirit.  Matter, 
therefore,  as  distinguished  from  the  prima  materia,  th«  mere 
undefined  possibility  which  we  call  Nothing,  is,  even  in  its  origi- 
nal oscillatory  nebulousness,  a  remote  approach  to  Spirit. 
Every  added  stage  of  discreteness  and  mutual  correlation  brings 
it  nearer  to  this,  until  organic  life,  even  in  its  lowest  stages, 
shows,  in  sensation,  to  which,  in  the  ascending  scale,  there  is 
added  perception,  then  consciousness,  soon  trembling  on  the 
very  verge  of  self-consciousness,  a  distinct  anticipation,  and 
ultimately,  a  close  analogon  of  Spirit.    Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
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Spirit,  for  reasons  aboye  given.  The  various  powers  and  organs 
of  life  still  tend  to  fall  apart,  and  ultimately  do  fall  apart. 
They  are  not  yet  brought  into  that  absolute  inter  penetration 
which  admits  of  no  divulsion.  This  the  Scripture  denominates 
hio8  akatalutoB.  This  final  step^  under  creative  impulse,  propels 
the  quasi-spiritual  creature  into  full  spirituality,  and  renders  it 
absolutely  penetrable  by  God,  so  that  He  can  thenceforth  dwell 
in  it  unrestrictedly,  and  assume  it,  eternally,  into  unity  with 
Himself,  while  yet  it  remains  eternally  distinct.  The  archetype 
of  this  is  the  humanity  of  Christ,  through  which  the  incarna- 
tion is  extended,  until  it  includes,  mediately,  the  whole  body  of 
the  redeemed. 

Rothe,  however,  does  not  hold  Personality  to  be  identical  with 
Spirit.  Spirit  includes  Personality ;  but  there  may  be  Personal- 
ity which  has  not  attained  to  Spirit.  Personality  emerges  as  soon 
as  the  quasi-personal,  conscious  creature  becomes  self-conscious* 
There  is  here  the  Ego,  capable  of  referring  the  powers  of  its 
being  to  itself,  and,  by  a  voluntary  act,  of  setting  them  into  effect, 
restraining  them,  or  correlating  them.  But  at  first  their  cor- 
relation is  mainly  physical,  resting  on  the  physical  correlation 
of  their  material  bases.  This  is  the  Natural  Man,  whose  will  is 
rather  the  form  than  the  source  of  his  acts,  who  is  beaten 
about  by  the  semi-material  appetencies  of  the  base  of  his  being. 
He  is  already  capable  of  surviving  the  separation  from  the 
crude  body  of  this  world  ;  but  his  being  still  remains  so  loaded 
with  elements  incongruous  with  true  Spirit  that  it  does  not 
attain  to  that  true  internal  unity  which  will  render  it  indis- 
soluble. Therefore,  though  it  may  survive  death  uncounted 
ages,  it  must  finally,  unless  it  rises  to  a  higher  stage,  be  dissolved. 

How  does  mere  Personality  rise  into  Spirit?  By  its  own 
action.  Spirit,  finite  or  infinite,  is  essentially  cauBa  suij  by  its 
own  self-afiirmation.  It  does  not,  like  mere  Personality,  find 
itself  in  existence  by  nature.  That  creature  alone  can  be  abso- 
lutely conformable  to  God,  which,  absolutely  and  consciously^ 
conforms  itself  to  God.  This  implies  the  recognition  within 
itself  of  appetencies  seeking  material  and  transient  objects,  and 
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an  obligation  to  rise  above  them,  so  far  as  no  longer  to  be  pas- 
sive in  regard  to  them.  Spirit,  therefore,  fully  formed,  remains 
substantial,  but  ceases  to  be  material.  And  it  rises  to  this 
higher  state,  controlling  matter,  but  no  longer  in  any  measare 
controlled  by  it,  through  an  act  of  self-denial  of  the  lower 
nature.  Self-denial,  therefore,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  finite 
virtue,  since  in  the  original  state  of  the  personal  creature,  gravi- 
tation downward  can  only  be  resisted  by  strenuous  acts  of  the 
will,  with  which  the  Divine  purpose  and  indwelling  co-operate, 
and  are  the  first  impelling  cause  of  them.  The  material  and 
semi-material  being  is,  however,  that  which  is  to  be  transformed 
into  Spirit.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  negatived,  but  re- 
strained. Otherwise,  the  result,  to  use  Ferrier's  distinction 
between  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism,  would  be  a  perfect  form  of 
being,  without  sufficient  fullness  of  substance. 

Rothe's  philosophy,  therefore,  agrees  with  Materialism  as  to 
the  origin  of  Man,  and  with  Spiritualism  as  to  his  appointed 
end.  Between  the  two,  it  agrees  with  both,  holding  the  image 
of  the  harp  and  the  melody  to  be  predominantly  true  in  the 
lower  stages  of  development,  and  of  the  boatman  and  his  boat 
in  the  higher.  It  agrees  with  the  prevalent  Church  doctrine 
in  hoping  for  eternal  and  substantial  embodiment ;  and  disagrees 
with  it  in  holding  that  this  embodiment  is  not  distinct  from  the 
Spirit,  but  the  Spirit  itself  externally  manifested,  through  an 
inherent  complex  of  powers,  each  one  of  which,  as  required, 
becomes  an  appropriate  organ  of  working.  Independently  of 
sin,  therefore,  the  normal  development  of  the  Spirit  would,  as 
Jeremy  Taylor  also  has  affirmed,  have  implied  the  ultimate  de- 
position, without  resumption,  of  the  crude  material  body, 
though  with  such  circumstances  of  ripeness  and  ease  as  would 
have  essentially  difi'erenced  it  from  what  we  now  know  as 
death.  Under  sin,  however,  most  human  beings  depart  hence 
with  the  spiritual  body  very  imperfectly  developed.  In  Hades, 
therefore,  the  process  of  realization  goes  on.  If  in  the  direc- 
tion of  evil,  an  approximately  spiritual  body  is  attained,  and 
the  man  becomes  a  Fiend.     If  in  the  direction  of  good,  an  abso- 
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lutely  spiritnal  body  is  the  result,  and  the  man  becomes  an 
Angel.  Therefore,  there  is  a  continuous  resurrection  out  of 
Hades,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust,  though  as  it  ends  onlj  at 
the  final  judgment,the  Scriptures  condense  it  all  into  that  one 
point. 
AndaveVf  Mas$. 
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Creation  or  Evolution?  A  PhiloBophical  Inquiry.  By  Oeorge  Ticknor 
Curtis.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1,  8  and  5  Bond  St  1887. 
Price,  $2.00. 

The  principles  of  belief  which  men  apply  in  the  ordinary  affairi 
of  life,  Mr.  Curtis  holds,  are  those  which  should  be  applied  to 
scientific  or  philosophical  theories.  Accordingly,  in  the  present 
volume  he  undertakes  to  apply  the  judicial  method  of  reasoning 
upon  facts  as  being  at  once  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  in 
accordance  with  common  sense,  to  the  evidence  which  is  supposed 
to  establish  the  hypothesis  of  animal  evolution,  in  contrast  with  the 
hypothesis  of  special  creation.  The  result  at  which  he  arrives,  as 
regards  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  is  that  it  *'  is  an  ingenious  bat 
delusive  mode  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  either  the  body  or 
the  mind  of  man ;  and  that  it  employs  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  no 
person  of  sound  judgment  would  apply  to  anything  that  might 
affdct  his  welfare,  his  happiness,  his  estate,  or  his  conduct  in  the 
practical  afikirs  of  life.^'  The  work  is  one  of  marked  ability,  and 
will  repay  careful  study.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  populur 
style,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  scientific  and  technical  terms. 
Sach  as  are  used,  moreover,  are  defined  in  a  glossary  given  as  an 
appendix.  The  discussion  throughout  is  calm  and  judicial.  Mr* 
Curtis  in  every  case  endeavors  to  set  forth  clearly  and  correctly  the 
views  which  he  opposes  and  to  meet  fairly  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  in  their  favor.  As  to  whether  he  has  always 
been  successful  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  is  a  question  about 
which  there  is  room  for  honest  difiT^rence  of  opinion.  All,  however, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  will  admit  that  he  earnestly  endeavors  to 
get  at  the  truth,  and  that  he  has  made  some  telling  points  against 
the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  as  held  by  Darwin  and  Spencer.  We 
heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  books  against 
the  theory  of  Animal  Evolution  that  has  as  yet  oome  into  oar  hands. 
266 
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Some  Pboblvms  or  Philobopht.  Bj  Archibald  Alexander,  Professor  of 
Philoflophy  in  Colambia  College.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons. 
1886.    Price,  $1.00. 

Those  who  would  obtain  a  dear  idea  of  the  the  nature  of  more  im- 
portant problems  which  are  claiming,  and  in  some  cases  from  the  be- 
ginning have  claimed,  the  attention  of  philosophers,  will  find  this  an 
bteresting  and  instructive  little  volume.  It  contains  eighteen  brief 
essays  on  as  many  difierent  subjects  relating  to  metaphysics.  In  the 
first  essay  Professor  Alexander,  afler  clearing  up  many  popular  mis- 
conceptions with  regard  to  philosophy  and  pointing  out  the  possible 
methods  of  treating  metaphyaical  questions,  directs  attention  to  some 
of  the  di£ScuIties  which  pertain  to  philosophical  inquiry.  The  remain- 
ing essays  are  all  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  particular  problems 
of  philosophy.  Among  the  questions  considered  are  the  Ultimate 
Nature  of  Matter,  the  Origin  of  Organic  Being,  the  Problem  of 
Physiological  Psychology,  the  Relation  of  Belief  to  Knowledge,  the 
Problem  of  the  Human  Will,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the 
Feeling  of  Obligation  and  Moral  Knowledge,  the  Ethical  Conflict, 
the  Doctrine  of  a  First  Cause,  the  Infinite,  God  and  the  Principle 
of  Righti  and  the  Doctrine  of  Cause  and  Effect.  All  the  various 
problems  reviewed  are  treated  in  a  concise  but  comprehensive  and 
intelligible  manner.  The  discussions  throughout  are  suggestive^ 
and  in  many  cases  throw  much  light  on  the  questions  considered. 
The  book  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
study  of  Philosophy. 

The  Self-Bctelation  of  God.  By  Sammel  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessoi  of  Systematic  Theology  ia  Yale  Uniyersitj.  New  York :  Charle» 
Scribner's  Sons.     1887.    Price,  $3.50. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  the  author's  investigation  and  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  in  his  instruction  of  successive 
classes  of  theological  students  in  Bowdoin  College  and  in  Bangor 
and  Yale  Theological  Schools.  It  is  properly  a  sequel  to  his  work 
on  ''  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism/'  which  appeared  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  earlier  work  he  considered  the  deeper  principles 
and  facts  in  philosophy  and  in  physical  and  anthropological  and 
sociological  science,  which  underlie  a  rational  and  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  Qod,  while  in  the  present  work  he  applies  these 
principles  in  examining  the  reality  of  Ood's  revelation  of  Himsejf 
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in  the  experience  and  conscioosness  of  men,  and  the  verification  of 
the  same  by  His  further  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  conatitation 
and  outgoing  of  the  universe,  and  in  ChrisL  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  various  treatises  on 
Natural  Theology  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  it,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  old  arguments  for  the 
existence  of  Ood  and  the  truths  of  revelation.  For  this,  Dr.  Harris 
holds,  there  is  no  need.  ''  But  Otod  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself,"  he  very  correctly  maintains,  ''presents  Himself 
anew  to  the  people  of  every  generation,  to  be  received  or  rejected 
as  their  redeemer  from  sin,  and  His  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
good-will  to  be  sought  or  refused  as  the  progressive  and  only  reali- 
zation of  the  true  well-being  of  man.  And  while  the  reasons  for 
believing  in  Qod  and  seeking  first  His  kingdom  are  always  in 
essence  the  same,  tho  apprehension  of  them  by  men  of  successive 
generations  must  vary  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge and  civilization  and  the  changing  condition,  opinions  and  de- 
velopment of  man.  Hence  in  every  generation  the  claims  of  God 
in  Christ  to  the  faith  and  service  of  men  must  be  examined  anew. 
The  old  truths,  more  precious  than  rubies,  will  never  change,  but 
•they  must  have  a  new  setting  in  the  knowledge  and  life  of  the 
time."  Such  a  setting  he  endeavors  to  give  them  in  the  book 
before  us. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  L  treats  of  tiie 
revelation  of  God  in  experience  or  consciousness  as  the  object 
of  religious  faith  and  service.  The  subjects  more  especially 
•considered  in  this  part  of  the  treatise  are:  Religion,  Qoi  as 
known  in  experience  or  consciousness,  Gt>d  as  known  by  revela- 
tion, man*s  capacity  to  receive  God's  revelation  and  to  know  Him 
through  it,  and  the  need  of  the  awaking  of  man's  spiritual  capaci* 
ties.  The  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  it  is  maintained,  b^ns  as  a  sponta- 
neous belief  in  the  religious  experience  or  consciousness,  and  pre- 
supposes God*s  revelation  of  Himself  to  man.  It  is  also  maintained 
that  God  primarily  reveals  Himself  rather  than  doctrines  conoem- 
jng  Himself,  and  that  His  revelation  of  Himself  is  mainly  through 
historical  action.  Part  II.  is  concerned  with  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  universe  as  the  Absolute  Being.  In  it  are  discussed  the  nature 
of  Absolute  Being  and  its  relations  to  non-theistic  theories,  such  as 
|>ositivism,  Bpencerian  agnosticism,  pantheism  and  materialism,  and 
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also  its  relation  to  theism.  Part  III  relates  to  the  revflaiion  of 
Grod  in  the  universe  as  Personal  Spirit,  and  is  designed  to  prove 
that  He  manifests  Himself  as  such  in  the  constitution  and  courpe 
of  nature  and  in  the  constitution  and  history  of  mankind.  Part  IV* 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  revelation  of  Ood  in  Christ 
as  the  redeemer  of  man  from  sin,  and  in  it  the  author  endeavors  to 
aFoertain  and  define  the  essential  idea  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
miracles  connected  with  it ;  and  to  show  the  unity  and  continuity 
of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  nature,  man  and  Christ. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  remarkably  clear  and 
attractive.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  thorough,  and  gives 
abundant  evidence  of  superior  scholarship  and  intellectual  grasp. 
Moreover,  the  work  is  up  to  the  times,  and  on  this  account  espe- 
cially will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  any  minister's  library. 

£s84Td,  Reviews  axd  Discourses.  By  Daniel  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
anther  of  "  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  ''Commentary  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament,'' etc.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch.  Bj  his  son,  Rev.  J.  S.  Whedon, 
M.A.,  and  his  nephew,  the  Bev.  D.  A.  Whedon,  S.T.D.  New  York  : 
Phillips  &  Hunt     Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1887. 

Statekekts  :  Theolooical  and  Critical.  By  Daniel  D.  Whedon,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  author  of  "The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  "Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,"  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Whedon, 
M.A.,  and  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Whedon,  S.T.D.  New  York : 
Phillips  &  Hunt.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  k  Stowe.  1887.  Price  for  the 
two  vols.,  $2.50. 

The  late  Daniel  D.  Whedon,D.D.,LL.D.,wasfor  the  last  twen- 
ty-eight years  of  his  life  the  very  able  and  successful  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  He  is  als')  well-known  as  the 
author  of  a  superior  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  and  of  a 
strong  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  two  volumes  whose 
titles  are  given  are  made  up  of  articles  written  by  him  for  various 
periodicals,  but  mostly  for  the  EevieWf  of  which  he  was  for  so  long 
a  time  the  editor. 

The  first  volume  named  above  contains  a  brief  biographical 
sketch,  together  with  the  essays,  reviews  and  discourses  most 
eeteemed  by  the  author  himself.  Among  the  subjects  treated  in 
these  various  contributions  are :  Armioianism  and  Arminius,  Doc- 
trines of  Methodism,  Methodist  £pi<$copacy.  Substitutional  Atone- 
ment, God  as  Discernible  in  the  Phenomena  of  the  World,  Prayer 
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and  Science,  The  Resurrection,  and  the  Great  Physician's  Anodyne. 
The  Second  volume  contains  the  briefer  but  equally  valuable  dis- 
cussions, systematized  and  appropriately  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  Theism,  Anthropology,  Evolution,  Life,  Religion  and 
Science,  Christian  Evidences,  Arminian  Theology,  Methodismi 
Infant  Salvation,  Christian  Perfection,  and  Efichatology. 

Both  volumes  contain  much  of  value.  Dr.  Whedon  wielded  a 
forcible  pen,  and  was  master  of  a  trenchant  and  incisive  style.  As 
a  theologian  a  high  rank  must  be  assigned  to  him.  Of  the  views  of 
American  Methodism  he  is  a  representative,  and  all,  therefore,  who 
are  interested  in  the  theology  of  this  church,  or  would  properly 
acquaint  themselves  with  it,  will  find  these  volumes  very  serviceable 
to  them. 

Critical  and  Exegetigal  Hand-Book  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 
By  Frederick  Dfisterdieck,  D.D.,  Ober-Gonaistorialrath,  Hanover.  Trans- 
lated from  the  third  edition  of  the  German,  and  edited,  with  notes,  by 
Henry  E.  Jacohs,  D.D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Sjstematic  Theologr,  Emn- 
gelieal  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  New  York: 
Fnnk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  1887.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  English  translation  of  Meyer's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  which  is  being  published  in  such 
admirable  form  by  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  The  Book  of  Rev- 
elation, of  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  unquestionably, 
the  most  difficult  to  understand.  Of  the  commentaries  on  it  this  is 
generally  conceded  by  scholars  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
Its  author.  Dr.  Fr.  Diisterdieck,  is  well-known  as  a  writer  on  apol- 
ogetics, and  still  continues  to  publish  exegetical  papers  in  Qerman 
theological  journals.  He  is  a  man  of  reverent  and  devout  spirit, 
of  clear  and  discriminating  judgment,  and  of  superior  scholarship. 
With  other  exegetical  scholars  he  holds  that  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion was  written  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  his  opin- 
ion, however,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John.  But  he  does 
not  deny  its  inspired  character.  The  Commentary  is  valuable  in 
itself,  and  especially  because  of  its  compact  summary  of  the  inter- 
pretations of  all  the  more  prominent  expositors.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, accept  the  authors  views  on  all  points,  and  especially  not  on 
the  authorship  of  the  book.  The  translation  into  English  by  Pro- 
fessor Jacobs  is  remarkably  well  done,  and  his  notes  add  consider- 
ably to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume. 
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CuRSEXT  Discussiovs  19  Theoloot.  By  the  ProfesEors  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Vol.  IV.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  Chieago,  148-150 
Madison  Street;  New  York,  148-150  Nassaa  Street.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  preface,  **  to  answer  the 
quBBtion  which  everj  earnest  student  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
sabjects  may  well  be  supposed  to  ask  at  the  close  of  each  year, 
yiz. :  What  has  been  done  in  the  diffdrent  fields  of  sacred  learning 
doriog  the  past  twelve  months,  and  what  are  the  latest  results  of 
such  studies  ?  "  In  the  contents  we  have  a  running  notice,  or  re- 
view, of— 1,  Exegetical  Theology,  including  that  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament ;  2,  Historic  Theology ;  3,  Systematic  Theology ; 
4,  Practical  Theology,  and  5,  Pastoral  Theology.  Under  these 
different  heads  is  given  the  current  literature  on  all  these  subjects. 
Nearly  all  the  works  noticed  are  from  German  sources.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  theology  Germany  still  leads  the  world.  Yet  there  are 
also  French  and  English  works  that  come  under  notice.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  thb  volume  is  merely  an  index  of  works,  but 
it  gives  a  satisfactory  synopsis  of  the  different  works  noticed.  Any 
one  by  reading  it  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  trend  of  theological 
thought  during  the  past  year,  both  in  Europe  and  American. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  the  ordinary  student  how  the  best  German 
scholars,  not  only  refer  the  Pentateuch  to  a  far  later  age  than  that 
of  Moses,  but  now  begin  to  refer  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  second  century.  E7en  the  synoptists  are  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  writers  other  and  later  than  those  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  St.  John  is  pretty  generally  referred  to  as  a 
writer  after  the  death  of  St.  John.  These  German  writers,  who 
lead  off  in  Biblical  criticism,  seem  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  super- 
natural origin  of  Christianity  in  these  criticisms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings.  Their  animus  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
We  need  not  fear  this  severe  criticism  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 
It  will  be  able  to  authenticate  itself.  The  Lord  will  not  let  His 
Word  perish  from  among  men.  The  Bible  will  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  the  ablest  critics. 

We  commend  this  work  to  all  pastors,  as  of  an  encyclopsBdiac 
character.    It  is  multum  in  parvo. 
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The  People's  Bible  :  Discourses  upon  Holy  Scriptare.  By  Joeepli 
Parker,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 
"  The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,"  Etc.  Vol.  V.  Joshua— Judges  v.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place.  1887. 
Price,  $1.60. 

We  have  noticed  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work  as  they  have 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalk,  and  have  oalled 
attention  especially  to  their  distinguishing  characteristics.  The 
present  volume,  it  is  scarcely  necessary'to  say,  is  possessed  of  the 
same  excellencies  as  ils  predecessors.  It  is  made  up  of  over  thirty 
discourses,  based  on  different  passages  of  the  book  of  Joshua  and 
the  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges,  taken  in  order,  to- 
gether with  several  "handfuls  of  purpose  for  all  gleaners,"  and  a 
few  notes.  The  discourses,  without  exception,  are  notable  for  the 
forcible  and  brilliant  presentation  of  truths  suggested  by  the  pas- 
sages which  serve  as  their  text.  Though  none  of  these  disconrseB 
are  of  any  critical  value,  they  will,  nevertheless,  amply  repay 
perusal  because  of  their  practical  and  inspiring  qualities.  Those 
^ho  possess  the  earlier  volumes  will  of  course  want  this  one  also. 
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THE    CIVILIZATION    OF    ANCIENT    ROME    COM- 
PARED   WITH    THAT    OF    THE    PRESENT 
AGE,  ON  THE  PLANE  OF  MORALITY.* 

BT  PBOF.  GEOBGB  F.  MULL. 

Thb  term  ciTilization  involves  a  good  many  different  elements, 
chief  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  religions,  intellectual, 
indastrial,  political  and  moral.  Among  these,  we  may  safely 
say  that,  for  the  purposes  of  history  in  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race  to  its  ultimate  end  and  completion,  none  is  of 
more  vital  importance  than  the  element  of  morality.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  historians  have  never  considered  it  any  part  of 
their  duty  to  concern  themselves  with  the  consideration  of  those 
great  ethical  phenomena,  which  come  to  pass,  not  on  the  world's 
great  battle-fields,  not  in  the  strife  of  nations,  not  in  the  bril- 
liant achievements  that  startle  the  gaping  crowd  into  admira- 
tion, not  in  the  ambitions  and  heroisms  of  the  signally  great  of 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Lecky's  "  History  of  IJorality/'  for  many  of  the  facts 
tad  mnch  of  the  inspiration  of  this  essay ;  and  to  some  extent,  al^o,  to 
mfanaa's  ''History  of  Christianity/'  and  Leighton's  "  History  of  Rome." 

G.F.  M. 
18  378 
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all  ages, — ^bat  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  in  their  thoaghts 
aDd  actionsi  in  their  manners  and  castoms,  in  their  family, 
social  and  business  relations. 

Beneath  the  current  of  human  history,  whose  surface  sUnds 
boldly  forth  as  reflected  upon  many  a  noble  and  ignoble  page 
of  written  lore,  there  runs  a  stream  from  remotest  time,  carry- 
ing in  its  bosom  elements,  which,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  real 
movement  of  our  every-day  life,  are  far  more  profoundly  signifi- 
cant than  the  political,  constitutional  and  military  operations  of 
states  and  nations.  **  In  general,"  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
*'  the  under-current  of  human  life  flows  steadily  on,  unruffled 
by  the  storms  which  agitate  the  surface.  The  happiness  of  the 
many  commonly  depends  on  causes  independent  of  victories 
and  defeats,  of  revolutions  or  restorations,— causes  which  can 
be  regulated  by  no  laws,  and  which  are  recorded  in  no 
archives."  It  is  no  easy  task,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  correct 
and  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  nooral 
etatus  of  the  general  public  in  an  age  so  far  removed  from  the 
.present  .as  that  period  of  the  world's  history,  in  which  the 
Christian  era  had  its  beginning.  I  would  ask  the  reader's  in- 
dulgence, then,  in  this  attempt  to  draw,  in  a  somewhat  general 
way,  a  comparison  between  the  public  morals  of  pagan  Rome 
•on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Christian  age  of  to-day  on  the 
^ther. 

In  preferring  the  Roman  phase  of  ancient  civilization,  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  Greece  to  pre-eminent  distinc- 
tion in  several  very  important  aspects.  We  freely  accord  to 
Greece  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  for  her  in  the  domain  of 
language,  art,  philosophy,  literature, — those  wondrous  produc- 
tions that  have  never  yet  lost  their  freshness  and  vigor,  and 
which,  we  may  well  believe,  will  continue  as  a  perennial  foun- 
tain of  refreshing,  charming  and  elevating  the  mind  with  the 
beauties  and  graces  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  ministering 
to  the  amenities  of  life  rather  than  to  the  needs  and  wants  that 
are  to  be  supplied  from  the  stalls  of  the  market  and  the  shop. 
^  But,  whilst  we  bow  with  becoming  humility  before  these  colossal 
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monaments  reared  in  eternal  attestation  of  the  glory  of  the 
Hellenic  spirit,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact — made 
doubly  painful  by  the  sharp  contrast  presented, — that  this 
same  spirit  was  totally  inadequate  to  prevent  the  people  from 
lapsing  into  as  subtle  and  spiritually  destructive,  though  not  so 
gross,  a  species  of  immorality,  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
is  true,  we  may  have  to  come  to  the  same  ultimate  conclusion 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  society,  but  not  before  we  shall  have 
seen  that  the  Roman  character  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
the  Greek,  that  the  will,  as  the  organ  through  which  the  good 
is  brought  to  pass,  occupies  a  higher  place  in  the  economy  of 
life,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  right  and  duty  were  something 
more  than  mere  ideals  challenging  the  aesthetic  sense. 

As  a  matter  of  general  importance  bearing  upon  the  move- 
ment of  civilization,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world- 
historical  spirit,  which  seems  to  be  only  the  philosophical  term 
for  the  Providence  of  God,  failed  to  find  an  abiding  place  for 
its  own  more  complete  unfolding,  until,  enshrining  itself  in  the 
Senatna  Popul usque  Romanus,  it  burst  the  barriers  of  tribal, 
national  and  race  distinctions,  and  sprang  full-panoplied  into  a 
world-conquering  power.  For  it  is  in  the  Roman  world  that 
the  idea  of  cosmopolitanism  first  obtains  realization,  and  the 
narrowness  of  Grecian  thought  and  life  embodied  in  the  famous 
sentence  of  Aristotle,  that  '^  Greeks  had  no  more  duties  to  bar- 
barians or  not-Greeks  than  to  wild  beasts/'  was  forever  out- 
stripped and  supplanted  by  broader  and  more  liberal  views.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  personal  and  national 
cbaracteristicfl  of  fitness  determined  the  selection  of  the  Romans 
as  the  vehicle  through  which  the  world  was  to  be  prepared,  on 
the  secular  side,  for  the  incoming  of  that  era  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  proclaim  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  bringing  of  the  nations  of  the  world  under  one 
government  was  the  greatest  forward  step  that  had  yet  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  solving  the  problem  of  human 
destiny. 

The  Romans,  to  be  sure,  were  in  a  very  important  sense  af- 
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fected  by  ooDtact  with  the  Greeks,  and,  along  with  mach  that 
was  degrading,  they  could  not  help  but  assimilate  much  that 
was  inspiring  and  elevating.  Thus  their  native  characteristics 
became  somewhat  modified,  but  in  no  such  way  as  to  be  un- 
Roman.  They  had,  indeed,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Grecian  civilization  and  gave  free  scope  to  its 
influence, — which  in  itself  is  no  mean  evidence  of  their  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  liberal-mindedness.  Still,  they  remained 
Romans  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence,  and  even  a  modem  mind 
cannot  be  unimpressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which 
they  successfully  solved,  and  by  the  wonderful  moral  force  they 
developed  in  the  stupendous  enterprises  that  have  fixed  the 
name  of  Rome  in  history  as  no  other  pagan  name  is  fixed. 

In  the  words  of  an  eminent  historian  :  *^  The  Romans  con- 
quered like  savages^  but  ruled  like  philosophic  statesmen; 
till,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  shores  of 
Britain  and  the  borders  of  the  German  forests  to  the  sands  of 
the  African  desert,  the  whole  western  world  was  consolidated 
into  one  great  commonwealth,  united  by  the  bonds  of  law  and 
government,  by  facilities  of  communication  and  commerce,  and 
by  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Civilization  followed  in  the  train  of  Roman  conquest.  *  *  *  * 
Diverging  from  Rome  as  a  centre,  magnificent  and  commodious 
roads  connected  the  most  remote  countries;  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Mediterranean  united  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
empire  ^  the  military  colonies  had  disseminated  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  South  in  the  most  distant  regions ;  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces 
had  steadily  increased ;  while,  amid  the  forests  of  Gaul,  the 
morasses  of  Britain,  the  Sierras  of  Spain,  flourishing  cities 
arose ;  and  the  arts,  the  luxuries,  the  order  and  regularity  of 
cultivated  life  were  introduced  into  regions  which,  a  short  time 
before,  had  afforded  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  to 
tribes  scarcely  acquainted  with  agriculture.  The  frontiers  of 
civilization  seemed  gradually  to  advance,  and  to  drive  back  the 
still  receding  barbarism ;  while,  witiiin  the  pale,  national  dis- 
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tinctions  were  dying  away ;  all  tribes  and  races  met  amicably 
in  the  general  relation  of  Roman  subjects  or  citizens;  and 
mankind  seemed  settling  down  into  one  great  federal  society." 
Thas  it  happens^  that  the  reign  of  Augustas  Caesar  is  the  most 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  it  is  to  that 
epoch  and  the  era  which  it  introduces,  we  must  look  for  the 
highest  blossom  and  fruit  of  the  ancient  civilizations.  It  was 
"within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city,  that  the  three  great 
cirilisations — the  Latin,  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental — found 
their  centre,  while  from  it,  emanated  influences  before  which|  as 
Roman  culture  gradually  spread,  the  laws,  customs  and  lan- 
gnages  of  the  provinces  yielded  more  and  more.'' 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  know,  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  population  of  the  city  was  about  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  millions,  while  the  population  of  the  empire,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  (41  to  54  A.D.),  has  been  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions,*  nearly  half  of  that  of  modern  Europe, 
a  degree  of  population,  which,  Gibbon  was  able  to  say,  forms 
the  most  numerous  society  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the 
same  system  of  government. 

Let  these  general  remarks,  inadequate  though  they  be,  suffice 
to  refresh  our  minds  as  to  the  vastness  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  to  the  heterogeneous  elements  entering  into  the  civilization 
which  flourished  in  the  moat  brilliant  period  of  Rome's  brilliant 
history,  and  finally  as  to  the  difficulty  that  must  be  encountered 
in  giving  to  the  prevailing  circumstances  and  conditions  their 
troe  value  in  making  up  our  judgment  upon  the  question  before 
Q^^the  morality  of  the  people. 

Morality  is  a  relative  term, — that  is,  it  must  be  measured  by 
the  prevailing  notions  in  reference  to  what  constitutes  right 
and  duty.  Thus,  it  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  apply  the 
commonly  accepted  standards  of  morality  as  prevalent  to-day, 

*  Of  these  20,000,000  were  citizens,  40  millioiiB,  provincials,  and  60  mil- 
lions, slaves.  The  population  of  Rome  before  the  pUgue  in  a.d.  167,  waa 
aboat  two  milliona.  Hirschfeldt  estimates  it  in  the  time  of  Severos — 193 
to  211  A.D.— at  only  125,000. 
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to  the  practices  of  a  people,  who  lived  aDd  moved  in  thevarions 
walks  of  life  over  eighteen   hundred  years  ago.     What  we,  in 
our  age,  would  regard  as  highly  immoral,  might,  in  another  age 
and  under  different  circumstances,  come  to  pass  without  being 
made  justly  liable  to  the  same  denunciation  it  would  receive  in 
an  age  of  superior  ethical  culture.     Instead,  therefore,  of  em- 
ploying the  terms,  morality  and  immorality,  it  would  appear  to 
be  more  just,  as  well  as  more  accurate,  to  speak  of  morality  as 
occurring  in  different  degrees  of  purity,  according  as  mankind 
approximate  the  ideal  of  absolute  perfection  in  different  stages 
of  civilization.     We  might,  for  instance,  go  back  to  the  heroic 
period  of  Rome,  and  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic,  where 
we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  a  phase  of  morality 
remarkable  for  its  purity,  and  a  condition  of  society,  which  in 
this  respect  might  put  our  own  age  to  the  blush.     But  by  so 
doing,  we  would  descend  to  a  lower  level  in  the  scale  of  moral- 
ity,— a  morality  made  conspicuous  mainly  by  the  absence  of 
vices  which  were  never  dreamt  of,  and  for  the  existence  of 
which  a  rude  and  simple  mode  of  life  offers  no  room.    Whilst 
such  a  manifestation  of  morality  has  peculiar  fascination  for  a 
mind  that  morbidly  contemplates  the  vices  of  to-day,  it  is  still 
of  a  very  low  order  and  largely  deficient  in  the  quality  of 
virtue,  which  must  after  all  determine  the  measure  of  its  excel- 
lence.    It  is  much  the  same  kind  of  morality  as  would  have  to 
be  predicted  of  a  man,  who,  by  shunning  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life,  escapes  the  temptations  to  wrong-doing  which  throng  in 
upon  him  who  bravely  bears  his  share  of  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  in  life's  furious  battle.     There  is  no  fact  in  hisfory 
more  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  than  that  the  highest 
form  of  civilization  always  reveals  the  lowest  depths  of  deprav- 
ity ;  and  the  reason  for  this  might,  I  think,  be  easily  shown 
upon  philosophical  grounds,  for,  the  same  powers  which,  through 
human  agency,  are  developed  to  a  high  state  of  fecundity  in  the 
interest  of  the  good,  may,  and  do,  become,  when  wrongly  direct- 
ed, equally  prolific  in  the  sphere  of  evil.     The  perfection  of  the 
good  challenges  and  elicits  the  perfection  of  the  evil.     But  it  is 
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not  necessary  for  oar  purpose  to  prove  this,  and  we  need  only 
BfLj  that  examples  drawn  from  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory wonld  in  no  wise  serve  as  evidence  in  reaching  a  decision 
as  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic  and 
the  first  few  hundred  years  of  the  empire,  when  Roman  civiliza- 
tion reached  its  acme. 

In  this  part  of  our  discussion  we  are  happily  saved  the  neces- 
sity of  showing  the  ultimate  connection  of  morality  with  relig- 
ion, for  the  religion  of  Rome  had  already  spent  its  force,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  had  ceased  to  exert  any  perceptible 
influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  And  yet,  we  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  there 
was  in  the  religion  of  Rome  a  much  stronger  moral  element 
than  in  that  of  Greece.  It  is  true,  the  Roman  religion  was 
political  and  military,  but  it  could  not  well  have  been  other- 
wise, since  this  was  also  the  predominant  characteristic  of  their 
whole  national  life ;  and  when  we  reflect,  that  as  the  govern- 
ment was  modeled  on  that  of  the  family,  so  the  state  religion 
found  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  household,  consisting,  in 
fact,  mainly  in  the  deification  of  their  own  virtues,  and  especially 
of  the  domestic  virtues,  we  cannot  avoid  attaching  considerable 
importance  to  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  formation  of  the 
peculiarly  earnest  and  practical  cast  of  mind  that  distinguishes 
the  Romans.  ''  Temples  arose  to  Concord,  to  Faith,  to  Con- 
stancy, to  Modesty,  to  Hope.  The  Penates  became  the  guard- 
ians of  domestic  happiness.  Venus  Yerticordia  presided  over 
the  purity  of  domestic  morals,  and  Jupiter  Stator  over  courage. 
Even  Peace  was  at  length  received  among  the  gods  of  Rome. 
And,  as  long  as  the  worship  of  the  heart  continued  to  sanctify 
these  impersonations  of  human  virtue,  their  adoration  tended  to 
maintain  a  lofty  moral  tone,  but  so  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn, 
or  languished  into  apathy,  the  deities  became  cold  abstractions. 
Their  temples  stood,  their  rites  were,  perhaps,  solemnized  ;  but 
they  had  ceased  to  command,  and  no  longer  received  the  active 
veneration  of  the  people.  'It  is  marvellous,'  says  the  Epicurean 
in  Cicero,  *  that  one  soothsayer  (haruspex)  can  look  another  in 
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the  face  without  laughing/  The  Roman  wits  made  dirinatioa 
the  favorite  sabject  of  their  ridicale.  Ovid  made  the  fables  of 
the  gods — the  popular  ascription  of  immoral  deeds  to  them— the 
theme  of  his  mocking  Metamorphoses ;  and  in  his  most  immoral 
poem  he  proposed  Jupiter  as  a  model  of  vice.  With  an  irony, 
not  unlike  that  of  Isaiah,  Horace  described  the  carpenter  as 
deliberating  whether  he  should  convert  a  shapeless  log  into  a 
bench  or  into  a  god.  Cicero  mentions  the  assenting  plaudits 
with  which  the  people  heard  the  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that 
the  gods,  though  real  beings,  take  no  care  for  the  things  of 
man. 

[De  Diy.  ii.,  60 : — An  neater  Ennins  ?  qui  magno  plansn  loqaitar  adaen- 
tiente  popale : 

'  Ego  denm  genua  eaae  aemper  dixi  et  dicam  cielitam, 
Sed  eca  non  carare  opinor,  qaid  agat  humanam  geooa.'] 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  failure 
of  the  Roman  religion  to  supply  the  sources  of  their  moral  life. 
Lacking  the  element  of  growth  and  having  no  self-perpetaating 
power^  it  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the 
other  factors  of  civilization,  and  at  last  became  completely 
transmuted  into  a  political  power. 

Turning  from  religion  to  philosophy,  we  find  that  the  latter 
performed  its  part  nobly  towards  upholding  the  principles  of 
morality.  In  setting  this  subject  clearly  before  our  minds,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  discriminating  language  of 
Dean  Milman :  '^  In  the  two  prevalent  systems  of  philosophy, 
the  Epicurean  and  the  Stoic,  appears  a  striking  assimilation  to 
the  national  character  of  the  two  predominant  races  whtdi  con- 
stituted the  larger  part  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Epicurean, 
with  its  subtle  metaphysics,  its  abstract  notions  of  the  Drity, 
its  imaginative  materialism,  its  milder  and  more  pleasurable 
morals,  and,  perhaps,  its  propensity  to  degenerate  into  indolence 
and  sensuality,  was  kindred  and  congenial  to  that  of  Greece, 
and  the  Grecian  part  of  the  Roman  society.  The  Stoic,  with 
its  more  practical  character,  its  mental  strength  and  self-confi- 
dence, its  fatalism,  its  universally  diffused  and  all-governing 
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Deity,  the  soul  of  the  univerae  (of  which  the  political  power  of 
the  all-ruling  republic  might  appear  an  image),  bore  the  same 
analogy  to  that  of  Rome."  We  may  add,  that  ''  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  almost  every  great  character,  almost  every  effort  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  emanated  from  the  ranks  of  Stoicism, 
while  Epicureanism  was  continually  identified  with  corruption 
and  tyranny.*'  Whilst  Rome  produced  no  great  philosopher  in 
the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  there  were  not  lacking  men  of 
broad  intellectual  grasp,  who  could  clearly  apprehend  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Greeks, 
and  recast  them  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  available  for 
practical  purposes.  Of  tho  various  doctrines  embraced  in  the 
system  of  Stoicism,  the  theory  of  virtue,  and  the  paramount 
importance  attached  to  the  power  of  the  will,  are  especially 
noteworthy.  The  idea  of  duty  was  fostered  and  developed  by 
the  Roman  spirit  and  legislation  as  never  before,  and  practical 
morality  was  carried  as  far,  perhaps,  as  was  possible  by  the 
unaided  human  reason  and  will. 

The  De  Officiis  of  Cicero  deservedly  ranks  among  the  noblest 
treatises  on  morals  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  pagan 
literature,  and  it  was  avowedly  an  expansion  of  a  work  by 
PansBtius,  the  founder  of  Roman  Stoicism.  Pagan  antiquity 
bas  left  us  few  grander  examples  than  that  of  Epictetus,  the 
sickly,  deformed  slave  of  a  monster  who  was  notorious  for  his 
barbarity.  Enfranchised  by  Domitian  late  in  life,  he  was  soon 
driven  into  exile,  and  while  sounding  the  very  abyss  of  human 
misery  and  looking  forward  to  death  as  to  simple  decomposi- 
tion, he  was  yet  so  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  divine  presence, 
we  are  told,  that  his  life  was  one  continual  hymn  to  Providence; 
and  his  writings  and  his  example,  which  appeared  to  his  con* 
temporaries  almost  the  ideal  of  human  goodness,  have  not  lost 
their  consoling  power  through  all  the  ages  and  the  vicissitudes 
they  have  survived.  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  Oornutus,  and  a  crowd 
of  others,  who  had  adopted  Stoicism  as  a  religion,  lived  and,  in 
many  cases,  died  in  obedience  to  its  precepts,  struggling  for 
the  liberties  of  their  country  in  the  darkest  hours  of  tyranny. 
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The  austere  parity  of  the  writings  of  Seneoa  and  his  school,  is 
a  fact  probably  unique  in  history,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  intense  and  undisguised  depravity  of  the  empire,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  prominent  position  of  most  of  the 
leading  Stoics  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream.  The  splendor 
of  the  genius  of  Cesar  never  eclipses  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
vanquished  Cato,  and  amid  all  the  dramatic  vicissitudes  of  civil 
war  and  of  political  convulsions,  the  supreme  authority  of  moral 
distinctions  was  never  entirely  forgotten.  However  pressing 
the  demand  for  brevity,  no  survey  of  Roman  Stoicism  would  be 
even  measurably  complete  without  giving  a  prominent  place  to 
the  last  and  most  perfect  representative  of  the  whole  school, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  portraiture  has  been  drawn  with  singu- 
lar felicity  by  Mr.  Lecky :  "  He  was,  perhaps,  as  nearly  a  per- 
fectly virtuous  man  as  has  ever  appeared  upon  our  world. 
Tried  by  the  checkered  events  of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years, 
presiding  over  a  society  that  was  profoundly  corrupt,  and  over 
a  city  that  was  notorious  for  its  license,  the  perfection  of  his 
character  awed  even  calumny  to  silence,  and  the  spontaneous 
sentiment  of  his  people  proclaimed  him  rather  a  god  than  a 
man.  His  life  was  passed  in  unremitting  activity.  For  nearly 
twelve  years  he  was  absent  with  his  armies  in  the  distant 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
great  position  with  unwearied  zeal.  Yet  few  men  have  ever 
carried  farther  the  virtue  of  little  things,  the  delicate  moral 
tact  and  the  minute  scruples,  which,  though  often  exhibited  by 
women  and  secluded  religionists,  very  rarely  survive  much 
contact  with  active  life.  The  solicitude  with  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  two  zealous  rhetoricians  to  abstain  during 
their  debates  from  retorts  that  might  destroy  their  friendship,— 
the  careful  gratitude  with  which,  in  a  camp  in  Hungary,  he 
recalled  every  moral  obligation  he  could  trace,  even  to  the 
most  obscure  of  his  tutors, — his  anxiety  to  avoid  all  pedantry 
and  mannerism  in  his  conduct,  and  to  repel  every  volaptaoos 
imagination  from  his  mind, — his  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  of 
purity, — become  all,  I  think,  inexpressibly  touching,  when  we 
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remember  that  they  were  exhibited  by  one  who  was  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  who  was  continually 
engaged  in  the  direction  of  the  most  gigantic  affairs.  He 
steadily  resisted  the  temptation  to  use  the  authority  of  his  high 
position  for  the  arbitrary  enforcement  of  his  views  of  life  and 
conduct  upon  bis  subjects.  *  Never  hope/  he  once  wrote,  '  to 
realize  Plato's  Republic.  Let  it  be  sufficient  that  you  have  in 
some  slight  degree  ameliorated  mankind,  and  do  not  think  that 
amelioration  of  small  importance.  Who  can  change  the  opin- 
ions of  men  ?  And  without  a  change  of  sentiments,  what  can 
you  make  but  reluctant  slaves  and  hypocrites  ? '  The  principle 
of  his  virtue,  like  that  of  most  of  the  best  Romans,  was  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature,  to 
which  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  being  to  conform. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  such  active  and  unrelaxing  virtue  been 
Dnited  with  so  little  enthusiasm  and  been  cheered  with  so  little 
illusion  of  success.  ^ There  is  but  one  thing,'  he  wrote,  'of  real 
value, — to  cultivate  truth  and  justice,  and  to  live  without  anger 
in  the  midst  of  lying  and  unjust  men.'  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  appalling  calamities  he  was  struck  down  with  a  mortal 
illness.  He  died,  as  he  long  had  lived,  alone.  Thus  sank  to 
rest,  in  clouds  and  darkness,  the. purest  and  gentlest  spirit  of 
all  the  pagan  world,  the  most  perfect  model  of  the  later  Stoics.^' 
We  have  been  at  particular  pains  to  set  forth  in  its  fairest 
coloring  this  most  pleasing  flower  grown  upon  the  soil  of  pagan 
civilization  in  the  sphere  of  morality,  not  only  that  we  may  be- 
hold the  lofty  pinnacle  to  which  human  endeavor  may  rise,  but 
also  that  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  discover  the  fatal  weak- 
ness inherent  in  even  the  sublimest  efforts  put  forth  to  solve  the 
problem  of  life,  without  having  recourse  to  a  fountain  of 
strength  quite  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  natural  powers. 
For,  in  spite  of  its  practical  character,  its  brilliant  struggles, 
and  its  splendid  exemplification  in  numerous  historical  person- 
ages. Stoicism  never  succeeded  in  gaining  contact  with  the 
people,  and  consequently  failed  utterly  as  a  moral  agency  to 
save  the  masses  from  the  degradation   into  which  they  were 
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steadily  sinking.  And  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that  its  infla- 
ence  did  not  penetrate  to  some  extent  into  the  lower  ranks  of 
society,  bnt  it  had  no  power  to  lift  them  up  and  point  them 
higher. 

Jurisprudence  was,  perhaps,  the  department  in  which  Stoi- 
cism rendered  the  most  important  service  to  popular  morals,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  go  into  detail  and  trace  the  wonderfal 
development  the  principle  of  law  received  in  the  Roman  world. 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  for  this  is  a  sphere  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion and  moral  elevation,  in  which  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Greeks  and  all  other  races  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished as  to  be  indisputable;  and  we  may  safely  make  the 
general  assertion,  that  no  subsequent  age  ever  failed  to  recog- 
nize in  the  body  of  Roman  laws  the  stable  foundations  upon 
which  the  orderly  society  of  States  and  civilized  govern- 
ments might  be  securely  reared.  Rome  gave  laws  to  the 
world,  and  no  one  need  be  reminded  of  the  intimate  relation 
sustained  by  the  organized  forms  of  law  to  public  morals.  The 
discipline  and  the  habit  of  subordination  fostered  by  a  militarj 
life  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pronounced  success  achieved 
in  this  particular.  At  any  rate,  it  is  in  the  province  of  law 
and  legislation,  the  domain  of  administrative  genius,  that  the 
Romans  stand  alone  and  unequalled  among  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  we  question  whether,  in  this  respect,  they  have 
ever  been  surpassed  in  modern  times.  It  is  to  this  conspicuoos 
element  in  Roman  civilization,  that  we  must  in  large  measure 
attribute  the  marvellous  material  prosperity  to  which  Rome  at- 
tained, and  the  tenacity  with  which  she  held  on  to  the  proud 
title  of  "Empress  of  the  World." 

From  the  earliest  times  it  was  part  of  their  system  of  educa- 
tion to  require  the  boys  to  repeat  by  rote  the  code  of  the 
Decemvirs,  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero  this  was  still  the  practice, 
and  no  doubt  long  afterwards.  Thus,  and  in  many  other  less 
direct  ways,  the  habit  of  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  law  was 
cultivated,  and  could  not  fail  of  adding  a  certain  very  marked 
degree  of  moral  strength  to  the  general  tone  of  society.    Many 
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reforms  were  effected  daring  the  empire,  benevolent  legislation 
was  not  nncomman,  and  the  law  as  a  moral  agency  did  its  very 
utmost  towards  saving  the  tottering  fabric  of  Roman  society 
from  its  impending  doom. 

When^  now,  we  inquire  what  the  state  of  public  morality 
was,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  an  overwhelming  confirma- 
tion of  what  we  have  already  foreshadowed,  namely,  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  three  leading  conservators  of  public  morals, 
religion,  philosophy,  and  law.  Of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
religion  had  been  converted  into  a  mere  engine  of  policy  as 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government;  philosophy,  with  its 
ethical  teaching  and  its  goal  centered  in  nothing  higher  than 
the  ideal  wise  man,  had  no  real  point  of  contact  with  the  popu- 
lace; and  the  law,  thoagh  rooted  deep  in  the  natural  virtues  of 
the  normal  Roman  character,  had  shared  in  the  degradation  of 
the  state  when  it  became  merged  in  the  person  of  the  emperor, 
and  had  in  consequence  lost  its  power  for  good  in  upholding 
the  tone  of  public  morals. 

We  are,  then,  entirely  prepared  to  find  morality  conspicuous 
for  its  absence  in  the  general  life  of  the  people,  and  hideous 
vice  reigning  unchecked  throughout  the  eternal  city.  We  have 
no  desire  to  enter  into  particulars,  nor  can  we  stop  to  inquire 
what  the  moral  tone  of  life  in  the  provinces  was,  for,  although 
there  is  sound  truth  in  the  sentiment  of  Yarro,  which  Gowper 
has  introduced  into  English  literature:  "Divine  Providence 
made  the  country,  but  human  art  the  city,"  yet,  as  the  city 
represents  the  height  of  civilization,  so  it  must  stand  also  for 
the  co-existing  status  of  morality.  Rome  was  the  rallying 
point  of  all  vice,  of  all  folly,  of  all  intellectual  errors  of  the  old 
world.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  ^*  where  a  carcass  is,  there  will 
the  vultures  be  gathered  together,''  applies  most  forcibly  to 
Rome.  Lucian,  in  the  Nigrinus,  paints  the  picture  thus : — ''Let 
him  who  loves  riches  and  admires  gold,  who  seeks  earthly  hap- 
piness in  purple  and  in  might,  who,  reared  among  parasites  and 
slaves,  has  never  had  a  conception  of  freedom,  frankness  and 
truth,  who  devotes  himself  to  pleasure,  full  tables,  drinking- 
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bonis,  harlotry,  sorcery,  lies  and  frauds, — let  him  go  to  Rome." 
More  can  not  be  said,  and  less  would  compromise  the  truth. 

Among  the  causes  that  impeded  the  normal  deyelopment  of 
the  ancient  virtues,  nothing  shows  the  degeneracy  of  the  people 
of  all  classes  more  clearly  than  the  gladiatorial  games — the  main 
amusement  of  rich  and  poor.  ''  That  not  only  men  and  women 
in  an  advanced  period  of  civilisation — men  and  women,  who  not 
only  professed,  but  very  frequently  acted  upon,  a  high  code  of 
morals — ^should  have  made  the  spectacle  of  bloodshed,  the  car- 
nage and  torture  of  men,  their  habitual  amusement ;  that  all  this 
should  have  continued  for  centuries  with  scarcely  a  protest,  is 
one  of  the  most  startling  and  appalling  facts  in  moral  history. 
And  yet,  there  are  not  lacking  traces  of  a  milder  spirit  even  in 
the  amphitheatre.  Drusus,  the  people  complained,  took  too  vis- 
ible a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  blood ;  Caligula  was  too  curious 
in  watching  death  in  its  last  agonies ;  Garacalla,  when  a  boy, 
won  enthusiastic  plaudits  by  shedding  tears  at  the  execution  of 
criminals  ; "  and  many  other  similar  examples  might  be  cited. 
But  these  are  only  the  faint  murmurings  of  that  deep  under- 
current of  human  life  which  can  never  be  quite  hidden  out  of 
view.  In  spite  of  the  best  that  can  be  said,  and  making  all  due 
allowance  for  obvious  exaggerations  in  the  writings  of  poets, 
moralists  and  historians,  the  pages  of  Varro,  Pliny,  Seneca,  Jo- 
venal,  Suetonius,  and  others,  ^'  remain  as  an  eternal  witness  of 
the  abysses  of  depravity,  the  hideous  cruelty,  the  hitherto  unim- 
agined  extravagances  of  nameless  lust"-— even  though  their 
names  be  written  in  polished  Greek  characters — ^*  that  were 
then  manifested  on  the  Palatine,  and  cast  a  fearful  light  upon 
the  moral  chaos  into  which  pagan  society  had  sunk." 

It  was  '^  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  that  a  still,  small 
voice  was  heard  out  of  the  East, '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;'  and  after  awhile 
the  same  voice  was  heard  saying,  *  God  so^ loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ; '  and,  again, 
a  Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus  cried,  '  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
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worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners/  There  iras  rest^  then,  for  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden ;  there  was  a  Ood,  too,  and  life  everlasting,  for 
those  who  believed  in  Him  and  His  Son,  who  had  come  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  and  so  the  new  doctrine  came  to  Rome. 
In  that  slaggish  mass,  the  leaven  was  hid  that  was  to  throw  the 
world  into  ferment ;  into  that  dark  soil,  in  which  so  much  that 
was  precious  had  been  interred,  a  grain  of  seed  was  cast,  that 
was  to  grow  into  a  stately  tree  overshadowing  the  earth." 

From  this  time  onward  a  new  factor  enters  into  the  move- 
ment of  human  history,  and  at  every  subsequent  stage  civiliza- 
tion shows  the  impress  of  its  moulding  power.  Virtue  has  been 
given  its  true  norm,  morality  has  been  poised  upon  its  proper 
centre  in  an  unfailing  and  unchanging  standard  of  purity  and 
daty,  and  life  has  had  set  for  itself  its  true  end  and  goal  in  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection. 

"  The  so-heavy  chain  which  galled  mankind 
Is  shattered,  and  the  noblest  of  as  all 
Must  bow  to  the  deliyerer.'* — Browning, 

The  story  of  Epictetus  is  well  known,  how  the  old  philosopher 
warned  his  master,  who  was  beating  him,  that  he  would  soon 
break  his  leg,  and  when  the  leg  had  been  broken,  calmly  re- 
marked, '*  I  told  you  you  would  do  so."  Gelsus  quoted  this  in 
opposition  to  the  Christians,  asking,  *'  Did  your  leader  under 
Buffering  ever  say  anything  so  noble  ?  "  To  which  Origen  finely 
replied,  "  He  did  what  was  nobler, — He  kept  silence."  Here 
is  a  power  that  had  never  been  dreamt  of  in  the  ancient  philoso- 
phies,— a  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice  which  rise  into  a  heroism 
that  for  moral  grandeur  towers  high  above  all  that  had  ever 
gone  before ;  and  in  our  further  considerations  we  cannot  leave 
it  out  of  account.  Indeed  to  my  mind,  it  is  hardly  possible,  for 
the  purposes  of  thought  even,  to  conceive  of  morality  as  some- 
thing disconnected  with  re^gion.  When  we  speak  of  right  and 
<laty,  we  mean  right  and  duty  as  determined  by  the  teachings  of 
the  Christian  religion,  whose  domain  pre-eminently  embraces 
everything  that  concerns  the  will.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
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however,  that^  because  this  new  principle  has  been  working  for 
eighteen  handred  years  and  shedding  its  benign  inflaences  abroad 
in  generous  profusion,  vice  must  necessarily  have  been  blotted 
firom  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  has  not  been  the  case,  and 
could  not  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  man,  by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  being,  is  a  free  agent,  and  by  nature  prone  to 
evil.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  vices  have  existed  all  through 
the  Christian  era,  and  still  flourish  to  a  most  alarming  extent.  Bat 
one  thing  has  undoubtedly  been  gained,  and  that  is,  the  eleva- 
tion of  morality  to  such  a  lofty  standard  of  parity,  that  the 
enormity  of  vice  has  been  enhanced  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
Thus,  a  thousand  forms  of  vice  can  only  be  justly  classed  as 
vices,  because  the  ideal  of  duty  is  so  infinitely  higher  than  it 
ever  was  before,  and  a  more  rigid  exaction  of  conformity  of 
conduct  thereto  is  felt  to  be  laid  upon  us.  We  can  merely  allude 
to  the  important  bearing  of  the  Christian  ideas  of  repentance 
and  guilt  upon  the  general  question  of  human  conduct,  and  the 
significance  they  have  as  qualifying  factors  in  making  up  oar 
final  judgment. 

It  is  altogether  possible  to  discover,  within  the  pale  of  Gbris- 
tian  civilization,  isolated  cases  of  cruelty  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  wickedness  fully  as  atrocious,  in  view  of  the  difference 
in  circumstances,  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  pagan  Borne; 
but  this  would  prove  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  the  lamentable 
depravity  of  human  nature.  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  suffi- 
cient evidence  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  public  acquiesces  in  the  practice  of  the  more  flagrant 
forms  of  vice,  as  was  unquestionably  the  case  in  the  best  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  very  laws  against  crime  and  immo- 
rality, whilst  they  reveal  the  sad  necessity  that  underlies  their 
enactment,  at  the  same  time  reflect  the  popular  spirit  as  mani- 
festly and  prevailingly  favorable  to  the  repression  of  eviL  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that,  when  for  some  reason  the  law 
fails  of  execution,  punishment  is  swiftly  meted  out  to  the  offender 
by  self-^constituted  agents  of  justice  in  the  interest  of  public 
morality.    At  any  rate,  no  such  combination  of  sensuality  and 
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atrocity  as  meets  as  in  pagan  ciyilization  would  go  nnrebuked 
bj  the  populace  in  our  age. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  a  very  revolting  picture  of  the  state  of 
public  morals,  and  many  good  and  earnest  men  see  nothing  but 
gloomy  forebodings  in  the  signs  of  the  times.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  much  cause  for  anxiety,  but  surely  the  recognition  and 
the  intelligent  apprehension  of  such  cause  to  any  considerable 
extent  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  arouse  into  greater  and  more 
efficacious  activity  the  counteracting  forces  of  good.  It  is  true 
the  powers  of  the  world  are  immense,  and  their  general  trend  is 
towards  the  evil,  but  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  infi* 
nite,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  ought  to  prevail, — and  prevail  they 
will^  even  though  it  be  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  ! 

In  the  meantime^  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  industrial, 
commercial,  political^  intellectual  and  religious  forces  of  the 
world's  life  were  never  so  intensely  active  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
hence  the  clashing  of  separate  interests  must  be  more  apparent 
because  more  violent.  In  the  rapid  strides  of  progress  that 
have  been  made  in  the  various  departments  of  life,  wo  observe 
an  ever-widening  field  of  human  activity,  and,  consequently, 
ever-increasing  opportunities  for  corruption.  The  danger  rests 
not  so  much  in  the  existence  of  vice,  as  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  general  public  acquiesces  therein.  And,  whilst  we  have  no 
reason  to  boast,  we  may  surely  say  that,  at  least  as  far  as  overt 
crimes  and  heinous  vices  are  concerned,  we  are  still  largely  on 
the  safe  side. 

There  is  a  more  subtle  species  of  immorality,  however,  which 
the  organized  forms  of  law  can  never  reach,  and  which  may  well 
cause  us  to  pause  and  reflect.  We  refer  to  impurity  of  life  and 
the  greed  for  money. 

Moral  laxness  in  social  life  is  unhappily  too  notorious  to  be 
lightly  set  aside,  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy  outside  of 
Christianity.  "  A  few  years  ago  a  play  by  Alfred  Tennyson 
was  enacted  in  London,  in  which  a  typical  atheist  was  repre- 
sented as  esteeming  lightly  the  virtue  of  chastity.  The  evident 
intimation  of  the  dramatist  was  that  atheism  tended  strongly 
19 
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toward  immorality.  A  member  of  the  British  peerage  there- 
upon arose  in  the  stalls  and  denounced  the  play  as  a  libel  upon 
all  free-thinkers^  and  in  some  subsequent  public  utterances  fer- 
vently proclaimed  chastity  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  infidelity,  of 
which  he  himself  was  a  living  proof.  The  sequel  to  this  inci- 
dent was  recorded  a  few  months  ago  (Jan.  22,  1887),  when  a 
Scottish  court  granted  the  wife  of  that  peer  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  matrimonial  infidelity." — {N,  T.  2Vi6ttn<)  When 
once  the  sanctity  of  the  family-life  is  invaded  and  laid  open  to 
wide-spread  desecration,  then  the  fountain-head  of  all  human 
society  is  corrupted  and  sends  forth  its  foul  stream  into  every 
channel.  Horace  uttered  a  profound  truth,  when  he  wrote  the 
lines — Odes  iii.  vi.  17ff. :  "  Our  times,  prolific  in  sin,  have  first 
polluted  marriage,  and  offspring,  and  homes ;  from  this  fountain 
sprung  the  calamity  which  has  flowed  upon  the  country  and  the 
people."*  And  with  all  the  light  Horace  had,  the  conclusion  he 
reached  was  unavoidable,  viz  : — '^  What  is  there  wasting  Time 
does  not  impair  ?  The  age  of  our  fathers,  worse  than  that  of 
our  grandsires,  has  borne  us  yet  more  wicked,  who  in  our  turn 
are  destined  to  beget  a  progeny  more  sinful  still.''  f 

The  ancient  philosophy  could  go  no  further,  and  according  to 
its  teaching  there  could  be  no  other  outcome.  In  its  code  of 
morals  there  was  no  place  for  that  love  and  sympathy  which 
play  so  large  a  part  in  modern  society.  Around  the  family 
hearth,  hallowed  by  steady  reference  to  the  altar  of  thesanctn- 
ary,  cluster  in  rich  profusion  those  well-known  principles  which, 
'*  strong  with  the  strength  and  immortal  with  the  immortality'* 
of  divine  love  and  absolute  truth,  constitute  the  only  real  moving 
and  sustaining  forces  of  moral  purity.     In  maintaining  steadfast 

*  Fecanda  culpse  ssecala  naptias 
Primmn  inqninavere  et  genua  et  domes, 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  popalumque  fiazit. 
f  DamnoBa  quid  non  imminait  dies  ? 
Aetas  parentam  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  neqiiiores,  nox  daturoe 
Progenium  vitiosiorem. — Ilnd,  L  45/f. 
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oar  fidelity  to  these  principles^  we  rear  an  impregnable  bulwark 
of  defence  against  the  disintegrating  power  of  worldliness. 

It  mast  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  no  oppor- 
mnity  is  lost  to  give  the  widest  pablicity  to  crime  and  all  forms 
of  ?ice  as  they  occur,  and  are  hunted  out  with  '^  ghoulish  glee  '^ 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Thus,  we  have  constantly  set  be- 
fore us,  in  nauseating  detail,  pictures  drawn  from  the  seamy  side 
of  life,  so  that  we  can  hardly  escape  becoming  more  or  less 
biased  in  our  judgment.  There  is  too^  unfortunately  be  it  said^ 
more  than  mere  humor  to  be  found  in  the  following  newspaper 
paragraph  : — ^*  In  heaven^  we  are  told,  there  is  more  joy  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety-and-nine  who  have 
never  gone  astray.  It  is  just  the  other  way  here  below.  There 
is  more  joy  over  one  righteous  man  who  goes  astray  than  over 
ninety-and-nine  thousand  sinners  who  have  kept  at  it  all  their 
lives.  It  is  consoling  to  reflect,  however, '^  the  philosophic  edi- 
tor adds,  ''  that  this  attention  to  a  good  man's  life  is  an  indirect 
compliment  to  goodness.^'  We  need  not  carry  out  this  thought 
farther ;  all  we  mean  to  say  is,  Chat,  whilst  vice  is  ever  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  the  public,  acts  of  virtue  are  studiously  denied  an 
equally  prominent  place  in  making  up  the  record  of  daily 
events.  Humility,  obedience,  gentleness,  patience,  resignation, 
are  all  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Christian  character, — and  these, 
though  we  may  well  believe  that  they  find  daily  exemplification 
in  innumerable  ways,  are  rarely  brought  to  public  notice.  They 
do  not,  and  cannot,  have  a  place  in  statistical  tables,  and  yet 
they  are  the  very  life-blood  of  public  morality,  and  must  be  ac- 
corded due  weight  as  such  in  every  estimate  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic morals. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  greed  for  money  as  one  of  the  most 
subtle  sources  of  moral  degradation.  This  is  an  evil  that  may 
well  cause  anxiety  and  cannot  be  overrated  in  its  demoralising 
tendencies.  It  extends  its  baneful  ramifications  into  all  classes 
of  society,  demanding  for  its  service  such  singleness  of  devotion 
as  to  seriously  threaten  the  destruction  of  those  qualities  and 
impulses  that  make  for  the  higher  and  nobler  interests  of  our 
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life.  So  fierce  is  the  struggle  for  wealth,  that  even  in  its  legiti- 
mate channels,  it  is  possible  to  observe  many  evidences  of  de- 
terioration in  the  moral  standard.  This  is  so  plain,  that  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  attaching  to  the  familiar  business-maxim, 
*' Competition  is  the  life  of  trade/'  its  corollary  in  the  words, 
*'  it  is  also  the  death  of  honesty  in  trade."  Mrs.  Helen  Gamp- 
bell,  who  has  been  investigating  with  painstaking  care  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  women  in  New  York,  is  authority  for  the 
startling  statement  made  to  her  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  reputable  business  houses  of  that  city,  "  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  carry  on  a  successful  business  in  these  days  with- 
out lying  and  cheating  in  some  form."  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  this  does  not  fairly  represent  the  moral  standard  dom- 
inant in  the  great  world  of  trade,  in  which  it  is  quite  certain 
there  are  to  be  found  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  of  the 
strictest  honesty  and  of  irreproachable  character.  Still,  there 
is  ground  for  alarm ;  and  both  in  and  out  of  the  regular  channels 
of  trade  the  temptations  to  transgression  are  so  numerous,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  annals  of  vice  and  crime  should  be 
crowded  with  the  names  of  victims  whose  fall  must  be  traced  to 
this  prolific  source.  We  cannot  stop  to  show  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  possession  of  great  wealth  and  the  ungodly 
abuse  of  the  same.  Let  us  not,  however,  withhold  from  wealth 
the  meed  of  praise  that  justly  belongs  to  it  for  the  vast  amount 
of  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  its  means.  Besides  the 
great  industrial  establishments  that  dot  our  land — ^and  they  are 
moral  agencies  of  no  mean  proportions, — ^we  owe  to  wealth 
the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy the  world  has  ever  seen, — hospitals  without  number, 
asylums  for  the  destitute  and  infirm,  homes  and  orphan- 
ages, institutions  of  learning,  churches  and  missionary  opera- 
tions, great  charitable  enterprises  of  every  description,  the  ready 
relief  funds  freely  raised  in  cases  of  calamity  by  earthquake, 
fire  and  water,  and  countless  more  private  efforts  constantly  put 
forth  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  These  are  indications 
that  speak  of  better  things,  and  lead  us  to  cherish  the  hope  that 
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there  is  no  inconsiderable  saving  element  still  resident  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Let  this  prepare  the  way  for  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to, 
namely  :  Jirgtj  that  the  Roman  civilization,  though  morally  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  Grecian,  and  embodying  in  good  part  the 
results  attained  by  the  Greeks,  was,  when  compared  with  modern 
civilisation,  on  a  much  lower  plane  in  the  department  of  morals, 
and  ended  in  complete  moral  wreck.  Second,  in  modern  civi- 
lization the  moral  type  has  been  raised  to  its  highest  point  of 
excellence,  and  in  spite  of  the  increased  difficulty  experienced 
in  realizing  it  in  the  average  life  of  the  people,  a  vast  forward 
stride  has  been  made  from  the  highest  point  reached  by  the 
ancient  world.  We  believe  there  is  not  a  little  reason  for  en- 
couragement, and  whilst  evil  is  undoubtedly  becoming  worse,  at 
least  the  good  in  the  world,  though  not  the  world  itself,  is  be- 
coming better'.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  state  of  civilization 
depends  upon,  and  its  true  test  is  to  be  sought  in,  the  degree  in 
which  the  divine  ideas  of  right  and  duty  are  apprehended ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  right  and  duty  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  Christ  rules  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  constitute  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 


n. 

MELANCHTHON'S  THEOLOGY. 

BY  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

While  Luther  translated  the  New  Testament  on  the  Wart- 
burg,  Melanchthon  prepared  the  first  system  of  Protestant 
theology  at  Wittenberg.  Both  drew  from  the  same  fountain, 
and  labored  for  the  same  end,  but  in  different  ways.  Lather 
built  up  the  Reformation  among  the  people  in  the  German 
tongue  ;  Melanchthon  gave  it  methodical  shape  for  scholars  by 
his  Latin  writings.  The  former  worked  in  the  quarries,  andcnt 
the  rough  blocks  of  granite  ;  the  latter  constructed  the  blocks 
into  a  habitable  building.  Luther  ^pressed  a  modest  self-esti- 
n)ate,  and  a  high  estimate  of  his  friend,  when  he  said  that  his 
superiority  was  more  '^  in  the  ^'  rhetorical  way,''  while  Melanch- 
thon was  '^  a  better  logician  and  reasoner/' 

Melanchthon  finished  his  ^*  Theological  Common-Places,'*  or 
Ground-Thoughts,  {Loci  Communes  or  Loci  Theologiei)^  in 
April,  1£21,  and  sent  the  proof-sheets  to  Luther  on  the  War^ 
burg.  They  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  the  close  of  that 
year.* 

*  Under  the  title :  Loci  communei  rerum  theologioarum  seu  hypoti^aM 
theologiccR,  Wittenberg,  1521.  Bindseil  pats  the  pablication  in  December. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  Leipzig  ed.  of  M.D.LIX.,  whioh  numbers  858  psges 
without  indioes  and  bears  the  title  :  Loci  ProRcipui  TheologicL  Nunc  denuo 
eura  et  diligerUia  summa  recogniti,  muUisque  in  loeis  oopiose  iUuttraU,  eum 
appendice  digptUationis  de  eonjugio,  etc.  The  2l8t  yoL  of  the  "  Corpus  Be- 
formatoram"  (1106  fol.  pages)  is  devoted  to  the  various  editions  of  MeUnch- 
thon*s  Lod  TAeologici,  and  gives  bibliographical  lists  (foL  59  sqq.;  561  sqq.)' 
and  also  an  earlier  ontline  from  an  nnpablished  MS.  Comp.  Carl  Schmidt, 
Phil.  Mel.f  pp.  64-75 ;  and  on  Melanchthon's  doctrinal  changes,  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  I.  261  sqq. 
294 
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This  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  theolof^y.  It 
grew  out  of  exegetical  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  evangelical  system.  It  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  leading  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  repentance  and 
salvation.  It  is  clear,  fresh,  thoroughly  biblical,  and  practical. 
Its  main  object  is  to  show  that  man  cannot  be  saved  by  works 
of  the  law  or  by  his  own  merits,  but  only  by  the  free  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  gospel.  It  presents  the  living 
8oq1  of  divinity,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dry  bones  of  de- 
generate scholasticism  with  its  endless  theses,  antitheses,  defini- 
tions, divisions,  and  subdivisions. 

The  first  edition  was  written  in  the  interest  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity, rather  than  scientific  theology.  It  is  meagre  in  the 
range  of  topics,  and  defective  in  execution.  It  is  confined  to 
anthropology  and  soteriology,  and  barely  mentions  the  metaphy- 
sical doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation,  as  transcend- 
ent mysteries  to  be  adored  rather  than  curiously  discussed.  It 
has  a  polemical  bearing  against  the  Romanists,  in  view  of  the 
recent  condemnation  of  Luther  by  the  Sorbonne.  It  also  con- 
tains some  crude  and  extreme  opinions  which  the  author  after- 
wards abandoned.  Altogether  in  its  first  shape  it  was  an  unripe 
production,  though  most  remarkable  if  we  consider  the  youth 
of  the  author,  who  was  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Melanchthon  shared  at  first  Luther's  antipathy  to  scholastic 
theology ;  but  he  learned  to  distinguish  between  pure  and  legiti- 
mate scholasticism  and  a  barren  formalism,  as  also  between  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  itself  and  the  skeleton  of  it  which  was 
worshiped  as  an  idol  in  the  universities  at  that  time.  He  knew 
especially  the  value  of  Aristotle's  ethics,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  same  (1529),  and  made  important  original  contributions 
to  the  science  of  Christian  ethics  in  his  PhilosophioB  Moralis 
Epitome  (1586).* 

Under  his  improving  hand,  the  Loci  assumed  in  subsequent 

*  See  his  ethical  writings  in  vo!.  XVI.  of  his  Opera,  in  the  "  Corp.  Bef- 
orm.,''  and  a  discussion  of  their  merits  in  Wattke's  HandJbuch  der  chrietl. 
SStitnkhre,  3d  ed.  (1874),  148  sqq. 
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editions  the  proportions  of  a  full,  mature  and  well-propor- 
tioned system,  stated  in  calm,  clear,  dignified  language,  freed 
from  polemics  against  the  Sorbonne  and  contemptuous  flings 
at  the  schoolmen  and  fathers.  He  embraced  in  twenty-foar 
chapters  all  the  usual  topics  from  God  and  the  creation  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  with  a  concluding  chapter  on 
Christian  liberty.  He  approached  the  scholastic  method,  and 
even  ventured,  in  opposition  to  the  Anti-Trinitarians,  on  a 
new  speculative  proof  of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  psychological 
analogies.  He  never  forsakes  the  scriptural  basis,  but  occa- 
sionally quotes  also  the  Fathers  to  show  their  supposed  or 
real  agreement  with  evangelical  doctrines. 

Melanchthon's  theology,  like  that  of  Luther,  grew  from  step 
to  step  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Calvin's  Institutes  came 
finished  from  his  brain,  like  Minerva  out  of  the  head  of 
Jupiter. 

The  Loci  prepared  the  way  for  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(1630),  in  which  Melanchthon  gave  to  the  leading  doctrines 
official  shape  and  symbolical  authority  for  the  Lutheran 
Church.  But  he  did  not  stop  there,  and  passed  through  sev- 
eral changes,  which  we  must  anticipate  in  order  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  that  work. 

The  editions  of  his  theological  manual  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  1,  those  from  1521  to  1535;  2,  those  from  1535 
to  1544 ;  3,  those  from  1544  to  1559.  The  edition  of  1535 
(dedicated  to  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  translated 
into  German  by  Justus  Jonas)  was  a  thorough  revision. 
This  and  the  editions  which  followed  embody,  besides  addi- 
tions in  matter  and  improvements  in  style,  important  modi- 
fications of  his  views  on  predestination  and  free  will,  on  the 
real  presence,  and  on  justification  by  faith.  He  gave  op 
necessitarianism  for  synergism,  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
eucharist  for  a  spiritual  real  presence,  and  solifidianism  for  the 
necessity  of  good  works.  In  the  first  and  third  article  he  made 
an  approach  to  the  Roman-Catholic  system,  in  the  second  to 
Calvinism. 
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The  changes  were  the  results  of  his  continued  study  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Fathers^  and  his  personal  conference  with  Roman 
and  Reformed  divines  at  Augsburg  and  in  the  colloquies  of 
Frankforty  Hagenau,  Worms  and  Ratisbon.  He  calls  them 
elucidations  of  obscurities,  moderations  of  extreme  views,  and 
sober  second  thoughts.* 

1.  He  denied  at  first,  with  Luther  and  Augustin,  all  freedom 
of  the  human  will  in  spiritual  things.f  He  even  held  the  Stoic 
doctrine  of  the  necessary  occurrence  of  all  actions,  bad  as  well 
as  good,  including  the  adultery  of  David  and  the  treason  of 
Judas  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  Paul.  % 

But  on  closer  examination,  and  partly  under  the  influence 
of  Erasmus,  he  abandoned  this  Stoic  fatalism  as  a  danger- 
oas  error,  inconsistent  with  Christianity  and  morality.  He 
taaght  instead  a  co-operation  of  the  divine  and  human  will 
in  the  work  of  conversion ;  thus  anticipating  Arminianism, 
and  approaching  the  older  semi-Pelagianism,  but  giving  the 
initiative  to  divine  grace.  ^^  God/'  he  said  in  1535,  ^^  is  not  the 
cause  of  sin^  and  does  not  will  sin;  but  the  will  of  the  Devil 
and  the  will  of  man  are  the  causes  of  sin."  Human  nature 
is  radically,  but  not  absolutely  and  hopelessly,  corrupt;  it 
cannot  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  produce  spiritual 
affections  such  as  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  true  obe- 
dience; but  it  can  accept  or  reject  divine  grace.  God  pre- 
cedes, calls,  moves,  supports  us ;  but  we  must  follow,  and  not 

*  See  his  letters  to  his  friend  Camerarins,  2  Sept  1535  ('*  Corp.  Bef."  II. 
936),  and  Dec.  24, 1535  (t6.  II.  1027) :  <*  Ego  nunc  in  meU  Locis  muUa  miti- 
gam"  .  .  .  "In  LoeiB  meis  videor  habere  bevripac ^poyridac.*^  His  letters 
are  interspersed  with  Greek  words  and  classical  reminiscences. 

t  Loe,  TheoL  1521,  A.  7 :  *'  Quandoquidem  omnia  qua:  eveniunt,  neeeseario 
juxta  divinam  prcBdestinoHonem  eveniunt  nuUa  eat  voluntcUia  noetrce  liber* 
Ml."    He  refers  to  Rom.  9  and  11  and  Matt  10 :  29. 

t  In  his  Cbm.  in  Ep,  ad,  Roman.,  1524,  cap.  8 :  "  Itaque  sit  hasc  certa  aenr 
(enUoy  a  Deo  fieri  omnia  tarn  bona  quam  mala,  .  .  .  Oonetai  Deum  omnia 
foctre  non  permimve  eed  patenter, — ita  ut  ait  eftu  proprium  optu  Judce 
prodUio,  ricut  PauU  vocatio.*'  Lather  pablished  this  commentary  without 
Mfilanchthon's  knowledge,  and  humorously  dedicated  it  to  him. 
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resist.  Three  causes  concur  in  the  conversion^ — the  word  of 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  will  of  man.  Melanchthon 
quotes  from  the  Greek  fathers  who  lay  great  stress  on  human 
freedom,  and  he  accepts  Ohrjsostom's  sentence :  ^*  God  draws 
the  willing." 

He  intimated  this  synergistic  view  in  the  eighteenth  article 
of  the  altered  Augsburg  Confession,  and  in  the  German  edi- 
tion of  the  Apology  of  the  Confession.  But  he  continued 
to  deny  the  meritoriousness  of  good  works ;  and  in  the  col- 
loquy of  Worms,  1557,  he  declined  to  condemn  the  doctriae 
of  the  slavery  of  the  human  will,  because  Luther  had  adhered 
to  it  to  the  end.  He  was  willing  to  tolerate  it  as  a  theological 
opinion,  although  he  himself  had  rejected  it. 

2.  As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  first  accepted  Luther's  view 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  supported  by  the  ancient 
Church.  But  in  this  he  was  shaken  by  (Ecolampadius,  who 
proved  (1530)  that  the  fathers  held  different  opinions,  and 
that  Augustin  did  not  teach  an  oral  manducation.  After 
1534  he  virtually  gave  up  for  himself,  though  he  would  not 
condemn  and  exclude,  the  conception  of  a  corporeal  presence 
and  oral  manducation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
laid  the  main  stress  on  the  spiritual,  yet  real  presence  and  com- 
munion with  Christ. 

He  changed  the  tenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
1540,  and  made  it  acceptable  to  Reformed  divines  by  omitting 
the  anti-Zwinglian  clause.  But  he  never  accepted  the 
Zwinglian  theory  of  a  mere  commemoration.  His  later  euchar- 
istic  theory  closely  approached  that  of  Calvin ;  while  on  the 
subject  of  predestination  and  free  will  he  differed  from  him. 
Calvin,  who  had  written  a  preface  to  the  French  translation 
of  the  Loci  Theologici^  expressed,  in  private  letters,  his 
surprise  that  so  great  a  theologian  could  reject  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  eternal  predestination ;  yet  they  maintained  an 
intimate  friendship  to  the  end,  and  proved  that  theological 
differences  need  not  prevent  religious  harmony  and  fraternal 
fellowship. 
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3.  Melanchthon  never  sarrendered  the  doctriae  of  justification 
by  faith,  but  he  laid  in  his  later  years,  in  opposition  to  anti- 
Domian  excesses,  greater  stress  on  the  necessity  of  good  works 
of  faith,  not  indeed  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  and  in  a  sense 
of  acquiring  merit,  but  as  an  indispensable  proof  of  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  divine  will. 

These  doctrinal  changes  gave  rise  to  bitter  controversies 
after  Luther*s  death,  and  were  ultimately  rejected  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord  (1577),  but  revived  again  at  a  later 
period.  Luther  himself  never  adopted  and  never  openly  op- 
posed them. 

The  Loci  of  Melanchthon  met  from  the  start  with  extraordi- 
nary favor.  Edition  after  edition  appeared  in  Wittenberg 
daring  the  author's  lifetime,  the  last  from  his  own  hand  in  the 
year  1559,  besides  a  number  of  contemporaneous  reprints  at 
Basel,  Hagenau,  Strassburg,  Frankfurt,  Leipzig,  Halle,  and 
many  editions  after  his  death. 

Lather  had  an  extravagant  opinion  of  them,  and  even  de- 
clared them  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Canon.*  He  thought  that 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Melanchthon's  Loei,  were  the 
best  outfit  of  a  theologian,  and  almost  superseded  all  other 
bookB.t 

*  "  Invictus  libellus  non  solum  immortalUate,  Bed  quoque  carume  ecdeHas- 
tico  diffnu9."  In  the  beginning  of  Be  Servo  ArbUrio  (1525),  against 
Etasmiu. 

t  He  says  in  his  lUchreden  (Erl.  ed.,  LIX.  288  sq.) :  "  Wer  lUt  ein  Theo- 
lagus  vnll  werden^  der  hoi  grosse  Vortheil.  Denn  ersUieh  hat  er  die  Bibel, 
die  itt  nu  so  ilar,  doss  er  sie  kann  lesen  ohne  alle  Hinderung.  Damach 
lese  er  darzu  die  loooa  communes  PhUippi ;  die  lese  er  fleissig  und  wohl,  also 
doss  er  sie  gar  im  Kop/e  habe,  Wenn  er  die  zwei  Stucke  hat,  so  ist  er  ein 
ikeologus,  dem  weder  der  Teu/el  noch  iein  Ketzer  etwas  abbrechen  kann, 
und  ihm  siehet  die  ganze  Theologia  offen,  does  er  AUes,  was  er  will,  damach 
lesen  kann  ad  osdificaHonem,  Und  wenn  er  wiU,  so  mag  er  auch  dazu  lesen 
PhUippi  Melanchthonis  Oommentarium  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Jtomanos, 
Litset  er  dlsdenn  darzu  meinen  Oommentarium  in  Epistolam  ad  Oalatas  und 
in  Deuteronomium,  so  gebe  ich  thm  denn  eloqueniiam  et  copiam  verborum. 
Ihr  findet  kein  Buch  unter  alien  seinen  Buchern,  da  die  summa  religionis 
Oder  die  ganze  Theologia  so  fein  bei  einander  ist,  als  in  den  loeis  communi- 
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The  Lod  became  the  text-book  of  Lutheran  theology  in 
the  universities,  and  took  the  place  of  Peter  Lombard's  Sen- 
tences. Strigel  and  Chemnitz  wrote  commentaries  on  them. 
Leonhard  Hutter  likewise  followed  them  till  he  published  a 
more  orthodox  compend  (1610)  which  threw  them  into  the 
shade  and  even  out  of  use  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  theological  manual  of  Melanchthon  proved  a  great  help 
to  the  Reformation.  The  Romanists  felt  its  power.  Emser 
called  it  a  new  Koran  and  a  pest.  In  opposition  to  them,  he 
and  Eck  wrote  Loci  CcUhoUci.* 

Melanchthon's  Loei  are  the  ablest  theological  system  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Calvin's  Institutes 
(1586)  equal  them  in  freshness  and  fervor,  and  surpass  them  in 
completeness,  logical  order,  philosophical  grasp,  and  classical 
finish. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  and  greatest  dogmatic  systems 
of  the  Reformation  proceeded  from  lay-theologians  who  were 
never  ordained  by  human  hands,  but  received  the  unction  from 
on  high  ;  so  the  twelve  apostles  were  not  baptized  with  water, 
but  with  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

&tM.  Leut  alle  Patres  und  SerUentiarios,  wiites  dock  AUet  nichiM  dagegoL 
Non  eti  mdior  liber  pout  acripturam  aanotam,  quam  ipsiue  loci  eotmnvnes. 
PhUippus  ist  enger  geepannet  denn  ich  ;  ille  piignai  et  docet;  ich  bin  uuhr 
tin  Bhetoricue  odor  ein  Wdecher  IDeutoher  fj* 

*Eck'B  Loci  Oommunee  advereue  Lutheranos,  Landshnt^  1525,  paued 
through  many  editions. 


III. 

HEAVEN  AND  HELL. 

BT  BBV.  WALTER  E.  KBE6S. 

"  If  you  be  a  good  child,  you  will  go  up  to  heaven  when  you 
die;  but  if  you  be  bad,  you  will  go  down  to  the  bad  place." 
This  is  usually  the  first  lesson  in  theology  learned  by  the  child. 
The  teacher  is  its  mother  or  its  father. 

This  may  account  for  a  view  or  feeling  now  almost  univer- 
sally prevalent.  According  to  this  view,  there  are  three  worlds : 
heaven  above,  all  fitted  up  and  complete;  hell  beneath,  a  fiery 
place  of  punishment ;  the  earth  between^  a  place  of  probation. 
When  a  man  dies,  his  soul  departs  from  the  earth,  and  either 
goes  up  and  is  admitted  into  heaven,  or  is  irremediably  thrust 
down  into  hell. 

Not  only  is  the  preaching  also  of  the  present  day  character- 
ized, in  some  directions  at  least,  by  the  same  spirit,  but  all  the 
other  means  of  grace  are  made  use  of — ^yea,  the  Church  itself 
is  established  in  the  world — ^for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  men 
from  hell  and  bringing  them  to  heaven.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  even  the  resources  of  art  are  called  in  to  impress  this 
sentiment  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  from  ^'The  Last  Judg- 
ment," the  master-piece  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
world,  down  to  the  productions  of  the  merest  dauber  that  hang 
in  the  form  of  maps  on  the  walls  of  many  a  rustic  home. 
Heaven  is  often  thus  portrayed  as  a  magnificent  city  or  gor- 
geous temple  above  the  clouds,  perhaps  also  with  an  exalted 
throne  occupied  by  a  grey-bearded  old  man,  with  his  youthful 
son  by  his  side  and  a  dove  hovering  over  their  heads;  hell 
below,  as  a  deep,  dark  hole,  belching  forth  fearful  flames  of 
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fire  from  its  awful  moath,  with  perhaps  a  black  being,  tailed 
and  horned,  forking  his  unwilling  victims  into  the  dire  abyss. 

All  this  cannot  bat  be  surprising  and  annoying  to  him  who 
considers  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  it  either  in  the  book  of 
nature  or  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

As  to  heaven  being  above  and  hell  beneath,  nature  teaches 
that  there  is  no  absolute  up  and  down^  and  that,  to  us  inhabit- 
ants of  this  terrestrial  sphere,  doum  can  mean  only  towards, 
and  up  away  from,  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Does  it  never 
occur  to  the  ordinary  mind  that  this  centre  of  the  earth,  which 
is  a  mass  of  liquid  fire,  cannot,  at  least  at  the  present,  be  their 
imagined  hell,  because  the  material  bodies  of  the  wicked,  the 
only  part  of  them  capable  of  being  afiected  by  material  fire,  are 
left  behind  on  this  superficial  crust  ?  The  soul  or  spirit,  the 
only  thing  which  has  departed  this  life,  can  burn,  if  burn  at 
all,  only  in  spiritual  fire,  which  sort  of  fire  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  the  bowels  of  our  planet. .  So  also,  if  heaven  is  above,  in  the 
sense  of  being  away  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  must  be, 
according  to  astronomy,  either  in  one  of  the  planets,  suns,  or 
fixed  stars  that  make  up  the  universe,  or  in  the  atmospherical 
or  ethereal  space  that  separates  these  large  revolving  globes. 
How  does  either  this  vast  space  or  any  of  these  physical  spheres 
comport  with  the  fixed-up  heaven  pictured  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  think  that  into  it  enter  the  spirits  of  the  good  as 
soon  as  they  forsake  their  tenements  of  clay?  Do  these  spirits, 
flitting  about  in  the  air  or  ether,  realise  a  city  with  golden 
streets  and  with  walls  having  gates  of  pearl?  Or  can  these 
immaterial  existences  come  into  any  sort  of  contact  or  connec- 
tion with  njaterial  worlds,  be  they  ever  so  beautifully  fitted  up, 
having  left  behind  them  in  this  world  those  material  parts  by 
which  alone  such  connection  or  contact  is  rendered  possible! 
Let  not  the  question  here  be  raised,  Whither,  then,  in  the 
universe  do  the  spirits  of  the  departed  go? — a  question  which 
it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  consider^  and  which  can 
be  answered  only  when  we  know  what  spirit  itself  is;  for  the 
point  to  be  observed  is  simply  the  fact  that  there  is  no  warrant 
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in  nature  for  the  common  belief  of  a  heaven  already  fixed  up 
above,  and  of  a  hell  already  fitted  out  below,  for  the  reception 
of  Bouls,  bad  and  good,  on  separation  from  their  bodies. 

Neither  is  there  any  warrant  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  And 
this  is  a  point  worthy  of  longer  consideration. 

The  inspired  Book  does  speak  of  heaven,  and,  in  addition  to 
using  the  term  as  a  synonym  for  the  sky,  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  clouds,  it  speaks  of  heaven  as  a  place  as  well  as  a  state. 
In  our  present  condition,  however,  we  can  hardly  recognize  or 
appreciate  any  distinction  between  the  terms  state  and  place 
when  applied  to  the  Eternal  Spirit,  to  unembodied  angels,  to 
departed  souls,  or  to  spiritual  human  bodies.  In  denoting  this 
spiritual  place,  the  Bible  uses  the  expressions,  heaven^  the 
heaven,  heavene,  the  heavens^  singular  or  plural,  with  or  with- 
out the  article,  indiscriminately.  Where  is  God  ?  He  is  said 
to  be  in  the  heavens.  '^  Our  Father,  who  art  in  the  heavens.'' 
So  it  was  a  custom  with  our  Saviour  to  refer  to  God  as  His 
Father  or  our  Father  in  heavens  or  in  the  heavens.  That 
seems  to  be  a  place,  but  certainly  a  large  one,  unlimited  and 
undefined.  Perhaps,  also,  it  denotes  condition  as  much  as 
place — ^'in  the  heavens,"  that  is,  in  a  state  that  is  supermun- 
dane, '*  lest  we  should  form  any  earthly  conceptions  of  God's 
heavenly  majesty."  If  only  this  expression  and  conception  of 
''the  heavens"  could  be  substituted  in  the  popular  mind  for 
the ''heaven"  that  has  found  so  deep  a  lodgment  there,  how 
many  an  error  would  be  avoided ! 

So,  too,  the  angels  are  said  to  be  **  in  heaven,''  according  to 
Matthew,  or  *'  in  the  heavens,"  according  to  Mark.  A  place, 
is  it?-  No  doubt;  but  is  it  a  material  place  like -ours?  Then 
must  they  needs  have  material  bodies  like  ours.  Is  not  the 
term  descriptive  of  their  state  as  much  as  denominative  of  their 
location  ?  For  the  only  object  of  the  main  passage,  in  which 
''the  angels  in  the  heavens"  are  mentioned,  is  to  point  out  the 
differenoe  in  condition  between  men  of  this  world,  who  marry 
and  are  given  in  marriage,  and  the  angels  of  that  world,  among 
whom  such  relationships  cannot  exist. 
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As  to  those  who  have  departed  this  life,  there  is  no  meDtion 
nor  example  of  a  single  soul  going  to  heaven  after  forsaking 
the  body.  This  is  most  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
going  to  heaven  after  death  seems  to  be  to-day  the  end  and 
aim  of  people's  religion.  The  language  and  the  thought  are 
both  utterly  unscriptural.  Look  first  at  the  greatest  of  all  ex- 
amples^ our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  According  to  the 
Creed,  his  body  was  laid  in  the 'tomb,  and  his  spirit  descended 
into  hadee.  We  are  not  concerned  here  to  know  what  *' hades" 
is ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  it  is  not  heaven.  According  to 
the  Scriptures,  Jesus  on  the  cross,  having  uttered  a  loud  voice, 
gave  up  the  ghost  (Mark  15:  87);  that  day  He  was  in  Paradue 
(Luke  28 :  48);  He  gave  up  hie  sptrU  (John  19 :  30) ;  in  which 
(spirit)  He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  (1  Peter 
3:  19).  Again,  we  aro  not  concerned  here  to  know  what 
•'Paradise"  means,  or  "prison;"  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
^'  heaven  "  is  not  meant.  Moreover,  by  the  testimony  of  Peter, 
David  had  prophesied  long  before  that  the  soul  of  Christ  before 
His  resurrection  would  not  be  left  in  hades  (Acts  2 :  31),  which 
is  certainly  neither  a  heavenly  state  nor  a  heavenly  place.  So, 
then,  it  is  unscriptural  both  in  thought  and  language  to  say 
that  Jesus  died  and  went  to  heaven. 

Of  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  it  is  beautifully  but  simply 
said,  ^'  he  fell  asleep."  The  sacred  record  does  not  declare 
whither  his  spirit  went;  but  the  circumstances  immediately 
preceding  his  departure  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Just  before  he  breathed  his  last  he  uttered  the  prayer,  not  '*  0 
God,  take  my  soul  to  heaven,''  but  **  Lord  Jesus,,  receive  my 
spirit,*^  in  imitation  of  his  Divine  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus  Him* 
self,  who,  just  before  expiring  on  the  cross,  exclaimed,  **  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  And  just  as  His  Father 
was  ^'  in  the  heavens,"  that  is,  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  though 
He  Himself  descended  into  hades ;  so  the  spirit  of  Stephen 
went  into  the  state  of  the  dead,  though  the  Jesus  whom  he 
invoked  was,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  55th  verse,  in  a 
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state  of  glory,  that  is,  in  **  the  heavens,"  which  were  "  opened" 
in  a  Bupematnral  vision  to  this  first  Christian  martyr. 

Of  the  death  of  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  there  is  no 
historic  account — there  is  only  uncertain  tradition.  But  he 
has  left  on  authentic  record  important  expressions  respecting 
his  approaching  or  prospective  end.  *'  The  time  of  my  depart- 
ure is  come.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith/'  Does  he  continue,  '^  Now  I  am 
ready  to  enter  heaven  ?"  No.  *'  Henceforth  (here  is  laid  up 
for  me  the  eroum  of  r%ghteousne$8.**  Righteousness,  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  being,  was  the  thing  he  looked  to  and  aimed  after. 
That  was  to  be  his  crown.  And  further,  this  crown  was  not  to 
be  bestowed  immediately^  but  was  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  him 
and  given  to  him  on  the  day  of  Christ's  appearing.  *'  There  is 
laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  dag.^'  And  still  further, 
all  the  faithful  will  then  be  crowned  together.  "  And  not  only 
to  me,  but  also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  his  appearing." 

This  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  fourth  chapter.  Of 
the  same  purport  is  his  expression  of  hope  as  recorded  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  second  Corinthians.  Here  he  speaks  of  the 
physical  body,  '*  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle/'  and  of  the 
resurrection  body,  "  a  building  from  God,  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal,  in  the  heavens."  In  the  physical  body  he 
groaned  to  be  clothed  upon  with  the  resurrection  body,  and 
he  entertained  the  wish  that  he  might  not  be  unclothed  (in  the 
disembodied  state),  but  that  what  was  mortal  in  the  former 
might  be  swallowed  up  of  the  life  that  pertained  to  the  latter 
body.  This  will  take  place  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  when  all 
shall  be  changed,  though  all  shall  not  sleep,  this  corruptible 
putting  on  incorruption  (1  Cor.,  15  :  52).  To  be  absent  from 
the  physical  body,  and  to  put  on  the  body  of  the  resurrection 
is  to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord.  Here,  then,  again  the  apostle 
looks  over  the  state  between  death  and  resurrection,  and  for- 
ward to  "  that  day,"  the  day  of  Christ's  appearing.  Wherefore 
also  he  "  made  it  the  aim ''  of  his  life,  not  to  gain  admission 
20 
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into  an  external  heaven,  but  *'to  be  well-pleasing  unto  the 
Lord.^' 

The  same  thought  must  have  struggled  in  his  mind  when  be 

"  also  wrote  to  the  Philippians  (1 :  23),  ^'  Having  the  desire  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,^*  Even  now,  in  the  time  of  this 
mortal  life,  Christ  is  with  His  people,  and  they  have  fellowship 

*  with  Him  (1  Oor.,  1 :  9  ;  1  John,  1 :  3),  and  whilst  it  may  be 
true  that  this  fellowship  is  of  a  higher  nature  in  the  disembod- 
ied state,  yet  it  will  reach  its  highest  state  of  perfection  only  in 
the  resurrection  life.  '*  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood. 
When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  be  manifested,  then  shall  je 
also  with  him  be  manifested  in  glory/' 

Even  in  parable,  Lasarus,  the  beggar,  who,  full  of  sores,  had 
been  laid  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  the  table,  died,  and,  though  a  good  opportunity 
for  declaring  that  he  went  to  heaven,  it  is  significantly  added, 
woe  carried  away  by  the  angels  into  Abraham^  bosom. 

In  language  how  beautiful  is  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints  described.  ''Abraham  died,  and  wai 
gathered  to  his  people.**  The  same  is  said  of  Ishmael,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Aaron,  and  Moses.  As  they  were  not 
all  buried  with  their  ancestors,  the  expression  can  be  referred 
only  to  their  souls.  ''  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David."  Here,  ''  slept  with  his  fathers  " 
cannot  be  synonymous  with  ''  was  buried,"  and  in  Acts  13 :  36^ 
'^  laid  unto  his  fathers  '^  cannot  be  synonymous  with  ''  fell  on 
sleep."  ''  Slept  with  his  fathers,"  then,  must  be  spoken  of  the 
soul.  Olshausen  says  it  denotes  his  reception  into  the  happy 
portion  of  hades.  But  whatever  Olshausen  or  any  other  theo- 
logian may  think,  the  voice  of  inspiration  positively  declares 
(Acts  2 :  84),  that  David  did  not  ascend  into  the  heavens. 

In  the  mysterious  narrative  respecting  the  woman  at  Endor, 
who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  variously  explained  though  it  be, 
Samuel,  at  all  events,  who  had  died  and  been  buried,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  disquieted  and  brought  up,  and  prophesying 
that  Saul  and  his  sons^  who  were  to  be  killed  on  the  morrow, 
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would  be  with  him  the  same  day  in  the  state  in  which  he  had 
been  before  he  was  disturbed. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
who  was  taken  away  from  Elisha  by  chariots  and  horsemen  of 
fire,  and  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  By  *'  chariots 
and  horsemen  of  fire  "  are  very  likely  meant  angelSj  seraphim 
and  cherubim,  in  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  glory,  such  as  after- 
wards invisibly  surrounded  the  mountain  round  about  Elisha  to 
protect  him  against  the  visible  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Syrian 
king,  and  referred  to  in  Psalm  68 :  17,  as  *'  twenty  thousand, 
even  thousands  of  thousands  *'  in  number.  **  Into  heaven.'^  A 
clear  instance,  one  might  say,  of  a  human  being  going  off  to  a 
distant  planet  or  star  fitted  up  and  adorned  as  the  happy  abode 
of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  saints.  To  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, what  is  there  in  this  passage  that  in  the  least  degree  justi- 
fies any  view  of  this  kind  ?  The  reader,  whose  mind  is  divested 
of  the  current  notion  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  biblical  usage 
of  the  expression,  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  the  sh/  or  visible 
heavens  is  understood.  For  Elisha  and  fifty  men  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  were  the  only  witnesses  and  could,  therefore,  be 
the  only  reporters  of  this  sublime  scene.  The  fifty  men  feared 
that  the  Lord  had  taken  him  up  only  far  enough  to  let  him  fall 
on  some  mountain  or  into  some  valley,  and  they  scoured  the 
country  through  for  three  days  expecting  to  find  his  dead  body. 
And  Elisha  himself,  though  well  aware  of  the  futility  of  the 
search,  must  have  only  known  that  his  master  disappeared  in 
the  heavens  as  he  gazed  upward  to  their  apparent  vault.  And 
that  for  this  reason,  because,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Scriptural 
record  from  Adam  to  Elijah  goes,  men  did  not  talk  because 
they  did  not  know  anything  those  days  about  going  to  hell  and 
heaven,  as  we  nowadays  profess  to  know  and  talk.  In  this 
connection  we  may  risibly  yet  reverently  ask,  how  high  at  any 
rate  could  a  whirlwind,  which  is  a  revolving  mass  of  air,  carry 
the  prophet  ?  Even  when  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  was 
taken  up^  a  cloud,  we  are  told,  received  Him  out  of  sight  of  His 
disciples,  and  this  the  two  men  that  stood  by  them  in  white 
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apparel  declared  to  be  a  going  into  heaven.  With  the  Saviour, 
this  going  into  the  heavens  was  a  symbol  of  His  exaltation,  bat 
with  Elijah  it  may  have  been  but  a  carrying  away  by  the  angels 
into  Abraham's  bosom,  accompanied,  for  special  reasons,  with 
remarkable  and  miracaloas  external  appearances. 

But  in  that  event  the  question  may  be  naturally  asked,  What 
became  of  his  earthly  body  7  Angels,  who  are  not  possessed  of 
bodies  like  ours,  have  yet  the  power,  either  at  their  own  plea- 
sure or  by  divine  command,  to  appear  in  the  form  of  human 
flesh  and  blood.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  three  angels  that 
presented  themselves  to  Abraham  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door. 
He  took  them  to  be  ordinary  travelers,  so  much  did  thej  look 
like  men ;  he  prepared  for  them  a  meal  of  bread  and  veal  and 
butter  and  milk,  and  they  did  eat ;  they  conversed  with  each 
other  in  human  speech.  If,  then,  unembodied  spirits  are  able 
or  allowed  to  assume  and  again  lay  aside  the  attributes  of  the 
human  body,  and  thus  to  enter  into  and  again  to  leave  the  state 
of  human  life,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  hard  thing  with  the 
Almighty  to  cause  a  human  being,  in  a  miraculous  way  and  with- 
out dying,  simply  to  leave  in  the  earth  that  in  him  which  is 
earthy,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  and,  divested  of  all  the 
materials  of  his  frail  house  of  clay,  to  enter  the  disembodied 
state  of  all  the  departed  ?  God  Himself,  probably  through  the 
instrumentality  of  angels,  disposed  of  the  body  of  Moses,  and 
no  human  being  ever  knew  of  his  sepulchre.  The  same  Divine 
Hand  disposed  of  the  body  of  Enoch  also,  of  whose  departure 
all  that  the  Old  Testament  says  is,  ^^  God  took  him,"  and  the 
New  Testament,  **  God  translated  him ; ''  nowhere  does  it  say 
to  heaven,  or  even  to  Himself.  What  does  this  mean  but  that 
Enoch,  as  Elijah  afterwards,  passed  over  from  the  embodied  to 
the  disembodied  state  without  undergoing  the  shock  and  the 
pains  of  physical  dissolution  common  to  all  mankind  ?  How 
could  these  two  men  take  with  them  their  image  of  the  earthy, 
if  it  is  true  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  corruption  inherit  incorruption  7  And  how  could  these 
two  exchange  their  natural  body  for  the  spiritual  body  preTioos 
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to  and  independent  of  Christ,  if  it  be  true  that  Christ  is  the 
first  fruits,  then  thej  that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming  7  And 
further  we  positively  know  that  they  that  are  alive,  that  are 
left  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  relieved  very  quickly, 
in  a  way  as  mysterious  to  us  now  as  in  the  case  of  Elijah  and 
Enoch,  of  the  earthly  elements  of  their  bodies,  for  they  shall 
be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 
trump,  and  9haU  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds^  to  meet  the  Lard  in 
the  air.  ^ 

There  is  no  instance  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  any  one  dying 
and  going  to  hell.  In  the  Old  Testament,  hell,  in  the  sense  of 
gehenna,  the  place  of  eternal  punishment,  is  not  even  once 
mentioned.  It  is  only  sheol,  the  same  as  hades,  that  is  referred 
to  at  all ;  as,  for  example,  when  Jacob  said,  '^  I  will  go  down  to 
sheol  to  my  son  mourning" — not  to  heaven,  or  to  hell,  to  which 
latter  place  especially  the  pious  patriarch  would  hardly  be  con* 
signed,  but  to  the  abode  of  the  dead,  whither  he  supposed  his 
son  Joseph  had  gone.  In  the  New  Testament  record,  Judas 
Iscariot,  upon  whom  the  Saviour  pronounced  the  fearful  woe, 
''good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born,"  went  and 
hanged  himself,  and  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the 
midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.  Then,  according  to  Peter 
(Acts  1 :  25),  he  went  to  hie  ovm  place.  The  rich  man  in  the 
parable  died  and  was  buried,  and  not  in  gehenna,  but  in  hades, 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments. 

Further  also,  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  in  the  Bible  of 
persons  going  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  in  the  current  acceptation 
of  those  terms,  so  neither  is  there  anywhere  in  its  inspired  pages 
any  declaration  or  intimation,  in  the  way  of  promise  or  threat, 
that  persons  must  make  it  the  aim  of  their  lives  to  be  admitted 
through  the  gates  within  the  walls  of  the  one,  and  not  be  thrust 
into  the  yawning  abyss  of  the  other.  That  men  should  ever 
have  caught  a  different  spirit — eo  plain  are  the  teachings  of 
Holy  Scripture  on  this  subject — is  simply  astounding. 

Nothing  adverse  to  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  apoc- 
alypse of  St.  John,  it  may  be  remarked  once  for  all,  because  its 
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figures  and  prophecies  are  not  yet  understood.  The  figurative 
description,  taken  by  the  reader  in  a  literal  sense,  of  the  city 
having  a  wall  of  jasper^  great  and  high,  that  lieth  foursquare, 
its  gates  pearls  and  its  street  pure  gold^  and  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  out  of  which  went  up  smoke  as  of  a  great  furnace,  and  of 
the  lake  of  fire  that  burneth  with  brimstone,  has  no  doubt  beea 
the  innocent  occasion  of  painting  in  the  minds  of  people  those 
pictures  of  heaven  and  of  hell  which  seem  so  indelibly  impressed 
therein.  And  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  these  pictures, 
apparently  so  clear  in  themselves^  have  never  been  blurred  by 
the  representation  that  the  city  came  down  out  of  heaven  from 
God  and  was  located  in  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven,  and  that 
there  are  brimstone  and  fire  in  heaven,  as  these  devouring  ele- 
ments came  from  that  quarter  (Rev.  20 :  9 ;  Luke  17 :  29)  to 
consume  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  Gog  and  Magog.  At  best, 
these  apocalyptic  descriptions  appear  to  be  of  things,  not  as 
they  now  are,  but  as  they  will  be  after  the  resurrection  and 
general  judgment. 

^^  Great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  is  some- 
times loosely  read,  as  though  it  were,  ^*  Heaven  will  be  year 
reward."  But  no  such  sentiment  is  expressed.  In  that  place 
your  reward  will  be  something  else,  and  not  the  mere  admission. 
In  Matthew's  Gospel  it  reads,  *^  in  the  heavens,"  which  expres- 
sion means,  when  not  the  visible  heavens,  a  state  of  glory.  Not 
a  simple  entrance  into  an  outward  place,  but  this  state  of  glory, 
reached  by  a  life  of  religion  here  below,  is  the  exceeding  great 
reward.  Parallel  to  this  is  the  passage,  '^  Lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven."  Add  faith  to  faith  and  virtue  to  virtue, 
and  these  treasures,  in  the  form  of  your  entire  sanctification  and 
consequent  happiness,  you  will  enter  into  possession  of,  with  no 
possibility  of  ever  losing,  in  the  world  to  come.  Certainly  no 
one  is  exhorted  to  lay  up  possessions,  spiritual  though  they  be, 
in  some  nook  in  a  place  beyond  the  sky,  to  be  handed  to  him 
when  he  passes  through  the  pearly  gates!  This  prospect  of 
future  perfection,  as  the  resulc  of  present  obedience,  is  **  the 
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hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens/'  referred  to  by 
Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Golossians. 

There  is  but  half  a  dozen  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  heU^  in  the  sense  of  gehenna,  the 
place  of  future  punishment.  ^'  It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one 
of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  thy  whole  body  go  into 
hell."  "  Fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  hell."  There  is  then  a  hell ;  but  it  is  referred  to  here  only 
in  connection  with  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  for  it 
is  only  '*  at  that  day "  that  the  body  of  the  wicked  will  or  can 
enter  that  dread  abode.  There  is  nothing  even  hinted  at  re- 
specting the  time  between  this  and  that.  Just  as  when  the  King 
shall  say  to  those  on  the  left  hand,  ^^  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels/'  it  will  be  only  ^'  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory."  The  remaining  four  of  the  six  scriptural  passages  merely 
inform  ns  that  he  who  shall  say  '^  Moreh  "  to  his  brother  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  hell  of  fire ;  that  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  in 
making  one  proselyte,  made  him  twofold  more  a  son  of  hell  than 
themselves ;  that  it  was  a  question  how  they  could  escape  the 
judgment  of  hell,  and  that  angels,  when  they  sinned,  were  cast 
down  to  hell  (in  this  case  ^'Tartarus/'  which,  however,  is  but 
the  heathen  name  for  gehenna).  From  all  this  nothing  can  be 
gathered  either  here  or  there  that  militates  against  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  disembodied  state  of  the 
wicked. 

Quite  overwhelming  is  the  testimony  of  inspiration,  when  it 
positively  tells  what,  instead  of  heaven  and  hell  as  places,  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  religion  is. 

To  God's  ancient  people  nothing  was  ever  said  about  heaven 
or  hell.  The  reward  of  obedience  was  that  it  would  be  well  with 
them  in  the  promised  land ;  and  to  the  injunction,  ^^  Ye  shall 
keep  my  commandments  and  do  them,"  was  this  sublime  addi- 
tion, again  and  again  repeated,  ^*I  am  the  Lord!*  Surely  the 
best  reason  to  obey. 

Repent  and  be  baptized,  is  the  Gospel  injunction,  not  in  order 
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to  enter  into  heaven,  bat  for  the  remiesUm  of  wm  and  ike  gift  of 
the  Holy  Qhoet.  To  one  whose  sins  are  nnremitted  and  life 
unsanctified,  the  most  perfect  palace  or  city  would  be  a  perfect 
hel].  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  eaved;  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned.  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me.  The  Sacraments  are  not  ladders  to  heaven,  nor  fire-escapeS) 
but  means  of  grace^  which  come  down  to  as  from  the  Lord  oat 
of  the  heavens*  Slessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  not  because  they 
shall  go  to  heaven  when  they  die,  but  because  they  are  noiw  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  Broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth,  not  to  hell,  but  to  deetruetitm ;  straitened  is  the  way 
that  leadeth^  not  to  heaven,  but  unto  life.  Life  is  not  mere 
existence,  nor  destruction  annihilation,  but  the  one  is  a  state  in 
which  a  person  is  right  with  himself  and  with  all  his  environ- 
ments^ and  the  other  a  state  in  which  he  is  out  of  joint. 

^'  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  abiding-places ;  I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  youJ'  Then  the  place  for  %ls  is  not  yet  readg. 
When  will  it  be  ready  ?  When  '*  I  come  again  to  receive  yon 
unto  myself."  How  then  can  any  one  between  this  and  that 
remove  into  the  ''place''  before  it  is  ready?  Christ  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  it.  But  is  He  building  in  the  city  for  each 
Christian,  out  of  such  precious  materials  forsooth  as  gems  and 
gold,  a  magnificent  residence,  as  a  contractor  erects  a  palace 
for  a  prince  or  a  millionaire  ?  Instead  of  that,  He  is  in  the 
heavens,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  as  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  unto  the  bailding 
up  of  His  body,  till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of  the  faith  and 
of  knowledge,  and  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  full- 
ness of  Christ.  He,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for 
the  purpose,  is  now  bringing  about  the  perfection  of  His  people 
as  a  body.  This  glorious  end  will  be  reached  at  His  second 
coming,  in  the  benefits  of  which  each  individual  member  shall 
share,  for  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  his  place  be  ready  in 
the  Father's  house  on  high. 

^'  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown 
of  life'* — noty  ''I  will  take  thee  to  heaven.'^    Is  this  to  be  a 
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crown  of  gold,  studded  with  gems  ?  No,  this  is  a  crown  made 
up  of  Ufe.  The  perfeotion  of  thy  being  will  be  the  crown  thou 
wilt  wear,  never  fading,  the  result  of  all  thine  earthly  toil. 
£?en  a/ier  the  general  judgment,  when  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
have  been  separated,  each  party  going  to  its  own  everlasting 
abode,  the  state,  not  the  place,  is  emphasized,  ^^  These  shall  go 
away  into  eternal  punishment ;  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  UfeJ^ 

Bat  why  rehearse  the  whole  Sible  on  this  subject?  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  evident  that  there  is  indeed  a  heaven,  and 
a  hell ;.  but  that  these  terms  are  very  rarely  used  as  expressive 
of  external  places ;  that  they  are  more  frequently  indicative,  as 
far  as  heaven  at  least  is  concerned,  of  state  or  condition ;  that 
they  are  never  set  before  us  as  objects,  to  be  sought  in  case  of 
the  one,  and  to  be  escaped  in  case  of  the  other,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  one  or  two  doubtful  expressions ;  that  entrance 
into  either,  whether  regarded  as  place  or  state,  is  not  predicated 
of  any  one  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  and  that 
in  the  disembodied  state  the  believer  is  in  a  condition  of  rest 
(£ev.  14 :  13)  and  comfort  (Luke  16 :  25),  and  nearer  to  Christ 
than  in  his  earthly  life,  and  that  the  unbeliever  is  in  a  condition 
of  torment  and  anguish,  premonitory  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched. 

If  this,  then,  is  the  temper  and  teaching  of  the  "  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,^'  why  should  Christian  people  make  so 
much  of  heaven  and  hell  in  their  talk,  their  thinking,  and  their 
feeling  ?  Why  should  they  end  so  many  of  their  prayers,  ^*  And 
finally  save  us  in  heaven  ^'  ?  No  prayer  recorded  in  Scripture 
winds  up  in  that  way ;  notably,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  *^  after  which 
manner  "  they  are  enjoined  upon  to  pray.  Why  sing  so  much 
of  heaven,  that  land  of  pure  delight,  far  away  beyond  the  skies, 
instead  of  Christ  and  His  great  salvation,  in  the  spirit  of  David's 
Psalms,  and  such  hymns  as  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  the  Te 
Denm  ?  And  why  should  preachers  preach  to  men  heaven  and 
hell,  instead  of  repentance,  faith,  and  a  godly  life  here,  leading 
to  blessedness  and  glory  and  perfection  hereafter,  and  bidding 
them  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ? 
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And  why  should  there  be  any  difficulty  or  trouble  respecting 
the  condition  of  infants,  idiots,  and  heathen  in  the  disembodied 
state,  who  have  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  Christ  in  this  life  i 
The  trouble  is  one  of  our  own  creation.  We  require  every  boqI, 
on  leaving  the  body,  at  once  either  to  enter  through  the  gate 
into  heaven,  or  be  cast  into  the  abyss  of  hell — thus  either  saved 
or  lost,  eternally  and  irrevocably.  All  dying  infants  are  for- 
ever saved;  all  dying  heathen  are  forever  damned.  Let  us 
take  down  this  baseless  theory,  and  catch  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation.  According  to  the  Bible,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  immediately  going  to  heaven  or  to  hell  in  the  disem- 
bodied state.  The  souls  of  those  who  have  accepted  Christ  are 
in  rest  and  peace :  those  are  in  anguish  who,  when  they  had  the 
opportunity,  refused  Him,  thus  committing  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world, 
nor  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  while  those  who  neither  positively 
accepted  nor  wilfully  rejected  the  Saviour,  He  never  having 
been  presented  to  them  as  such,  and  they  being  neither  saved  in 
heaven  nor  (ost  in  hell,  may  yet  have  Him  offered  to  them  in 
the  disembodied  state.  For  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven,  if  not  atone  time  then  at  another, 
and  in  Christ  the  seed  of  Abraham,  an  opportunity  Ls  to  be 
given  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth  to  be  blessed,  whether  they 
flourished  before  or  since  His  coming.  In  that  case  the  good 
news  must  be  proclaimed  to  some,  yea,  to  many,  that  are  dead, 
and,  as  they  accept  or  reject,  will  they  be  judged  on  judgment 
day,  and  thus  be  on  equal  footing  with  men  who  accepted  or 
rejected  in  the  flesh  (1  Peter  4 :  6).  According  to  the  analogy 
of  men  in  the  flesh,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  some  who  died  in- 
fants and  heathen  will  be  saved  "  at  that  day,"  and  others  be 
lost. 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  Why  then  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  this  life?  There  is 
only  one,  but  an  irresistible  answer  to  this  question.  The  an- 
swer is  one;  but  it  has  an  internal  and  an  external  side.  He 
who  experiences  the  love  of  Christ  and  is  tasting  the  sweets  of 
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His  Bftlvation  has  an  irrepressible  impulse  to  extend  the  same 
joy  to  others,  and  therefore  zealously  obeys  the  divine  com- 
mandy  based  upon  that  natural  impulse^  ''  60  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  my  gospel  to  every  creature/^  Such  a  man 
is  controlled  by  a  power  somewhat  like  that  which  controls 
those  who  believe  that  all  dying  infants  will  be  necessarily  and 
immediately  saved  forever.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  put  to 
death  all  their  tender  babes,  and  thus  make  sure  of  their  eter- 
nal salvation^  instead  of  allowing  them  to  run  the  fearful  risk 
of  growing  up  in  sin  and  being  forever  lost?  To  this  question, 
also,  there  is  but  one,  though  a  two-sided  answer.  Love  to 
their  children  and  the  commandment  of  God  :  ''  Thou  shaltr  not 
kill/'  based  upon  that  love,  irresistibly  forbids  them.  The  ma- 
ternity of  a  child  was  on  this  principle  discovered  by  the  wise 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  cause  of  missions  is  a  sword  of  Solomon 
which  reveals  the  Christianity  of  people  to-day.  It  was  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  that  animated  the  Son  of  God,  and  if  any  man 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christy  he  is  none  of  His.  By  telling  of 
the  bugaboo  or  black  man  that  will  come  and  take  them,  a 
mother  may  for  a  while  scare  her  children  into  obedience;  but 
sooner  or  later  the  maternal  authority,  the  fiction  being  ex- 
posed, will  come  into  contempt.  The  cause  of  missions  is  in 
danger  of  receiving  a  dangerous  blow  when  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion on  this  subject  comes  to  be  popularly  apprehended,  if  it  is 
now  to  be  bolstered  up  by  the  invention — for  it  is  nowhere 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — that  all  the  dead  heathen  are 
now  in  a  place  of  endless  misery. 

And  how  is  it  that  those  who  believe — and  their  name  is 
Legion — that  the  earth  will  be  renovated  and  fitted  up  as  the 
final  abode  of  the  saints,  can,  at  the  same  time,  hold  that  all 
the  pious  dead  are  naio  in  heaven  ?  A  distinguished  divine 
recently  wrote :  '*  God  will  make  this  a  perfect  world,  and  then 
divide  it  up  among  His  saints ;"  and  then,  on  th'e  very  same 
page :  "  The  reason  God  lets  so  many  children  die  is  because 
they  are  too  lovely  to  stay  outside  of  Paradise." 

And  why  should  Christians  in  the  sixth  century  have  invented 
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a  third  spiritual  world,  giving  it  the  name  of  ^^  purgatory/'  of 
which  their  predecessorg,  for  five  hundred  years  back  to  the 
time  of  the  inspired  apostles,  were  profoundly  ignorant,  for  the 
purpose  of  purging  imperfect  Christians  by  purifying  fires  and 
fitting  them  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  heaven,  when  the 
Bible  teaches  that  this  purification  takes  place  in  this  world  by 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Church,  in  the  perfection 
and  glory  of  which  as  a  whole  all  its  faithful  members  shall,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  share  ^'  at  that  day,"  those  that  died 
first  having  no  precedence  of  those  that  died  later  (Heb.  11:  40), 
and  those  that  are  alive  at  His  coming  (1  Thess.  4:15)  having 
no  precedence  of  those  that  had  fallen  asleep? 

"  My  child,  if  you  love  and  obey  your  Saviour,  you  will  live 
and  die  happy ;  but  if  not,  you  will  be  miserable  now  and  mis- 
erable forever,"  is  substantially  what  a  Christian  parent  should 
teach  his  Christian  child. 

LUtlestown^  Pa, 


IV. 
LIMIT  OF  PROBATION  REVIEWED. 

BY  KEY.  N.    8.  STBASSBURQER. 

Wb  propose  to  review  the  article  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  Rupp^ 
D.D.,  and  headed,  ^^  Limit  of  Probation/'  which  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Reformed  Quabtebly  Review,  1886, 
pp.  518-546.  We  shall  >  endeavor  to  point  out  plainly  and 
frankly,  though  kindly,  at  least,  some  of  its  propositions  which 
we  believe  to  be  erroneous,  and  arguments  which  we  consider  to 
be  fallacious.  We  admit  that  the  article  is  written  with  consid- 
erable ability,  and  evinces  an  amount  of  research  and  knowl- 
edge, which  are  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  contains  many 
propositions  which  are  undoubtedly  true  and  worthy  of  being 
laid  seriously  to  heart  by  all  who  seek  the  truth ;  but  it  also 
contains  not  a  few,  which  are  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous. 
Truth  is  mixed  with  error,  and  they  are  often  so  delicately  in- 
lerwoven  that  they  cannot  easily  be  separated. 

Dr.  Rupp  speaks  of  three  different  probations :  1,  Is  the 
probation  of  Adam  in  paradise.  2,  Is  the  probation  of  all 
those  persons,  who  hear  the  gospel  in  this  world.  3,  Is  the 
probation  after  death  of  the  heathen,  who  did  not  hear  the  gos- 
pel in  this  life.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  probation  before  death, 
and  in  others  a  probation  irfter  death.  The  latter  refers  to 
those  who  live  and  die  in  heathen  lands,  the  former  to  those 
who  live  and  die  in  Christian  lands. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  article  he  refers  to  predestination,  as 
the  leading  idea  of  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  theology. 
Probation,  he  says,  is  inconsistent  with  its  teaching.  If  ^^  the 
race  has  become  a  mass  of  perdition,  out  of  which  sovereign 
grace,  by  an  exercise  of  irresistible  power,  saves  some  individ- 
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uals  and  leaves  others  to  perish/'  then  man  has  lost  all  moral 
freedom.  He  is  no  more  a  free  agent.  Those  who  are  saved 
and  those  who  are  lost  stand  alike  in  a  mere  passive  relation, 
the  former  to  the  saving  graoe  that  is  offered  unto  them,  and 
the  latter  to  the  sovereign  will,  which  has  already  fixed  their 
destiny.  Neither  one  can,  by  any  effort  on  his  part,  change  the 
decree  which  has  gone  forth  determining  his  condition,  not  only 
in  this  life,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  choose  and  thus  decide  the  great  question  for  himself, 
but  must  simply  accept  it  as  decided  for  him  long  ago.  In 
these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  probation  '^  in  any  real 
sense." 

The  theory  of  future  probation,  which  he  proposes  to  discnss, 
seems  to  require  another  system  of  theology,  which,  instead  of 
deciding  all  questions  for  man  in  advance,  tying  his  hands  and 
feet  and  limiting  him  in  his  operations,  will  allow  him  the  free 
use  of  his  will  and  permit  him  to  think  and  act  for  himself  in 
deciding  the  great  question  of  life.  He  claims  for  him,  as 
man,  a  certain  prerogative,  which  he  is  to  exercise  freely  in  be- 
half of  his  own  welfare.  He  therefore  turns  away  from  a 
system  of  theology,  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  theory  of 
future  probation,  and  adopts  another,  which  is  believed  to  be 
more  in  harmony  with  its  principles  and  requirements.  That 
he  in  his  zeal  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  cause  he  has 
espoused,  should  occasionally  be  led  into  error  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

The  theory  of  future  probation  has  a  Pelagian  tendency. 
This  is  evident  to  some  extent,  at  least,  from  the  article  before 
us.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  de- 
termines every  man's  condition  in  the  world  to  come,  without 
consulting  him.  Dr.  Rupp  emphasizes  not  only  his  moral  free- 
dom, but  also  his  privilege,  either  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer 
of  salvation.  He  says :  ^*  The  idea  of  probation  .  .  •  implies 
that  the  issue  of  life,  whether  it  be  salvation  or  perdition,  de- 
pends not  merely  upon  the  will  of  God,  or  upon  any  external 
force  or  circumstance,  but  upon  personal  decision  and  conduct" 
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p.  518.  He  endeavors  to  make  his  case,  as  it  were,  as  strong 
as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  contrary  of  predes- 
tination. To  accomplish  his  purpose  the  more  successfully,  he 
lays,  as  we  think,  undue  stress  upon  the  ability  of  man  in  de- 
ciding for  himself  the  question  of  his  salvation.  From  the  one 
extreme,  where  all  depends  upon  the  sovereign  will  and  al- 
mighty power  of  6od,  and  where  man  has  no  choice  whatever, 
he  seems  to  pass  over  to  the  other  extreme,  where  all  depends 
upon  the  supposed  freedom  and  will  of  man.  Here,  as  in  other 
instances,  as  is  well  known,  one  extreme  is  apt  to  call  forth 
another.  Pelagianism  refers  all  to  the  judgment  and  will  of 
man,  and  not  only  allows  him  the  privilege,  but  also  admits  his 
ability  to  choose  and  decide  for  himself  independently  of  ^^  di- 
vine operation'*  and  co-operation.  For  such  "divine  opera- 
tion "  it  is  thought  belongs  to  the  Augustinian  theory  of  sal- 
vation.* 

Unfortunately,  however,  man  is  a  sinner  by  nature  and  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  not  qualified  to  make  a  proper  choice- 
Being  under  the  influence  and  power  of  sin,  his  heart  is  de- 
praved, his  will  perverted  and  his  understanding  darkened.  He 
is  ''  so  corrupt  that  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  doing  any  good, 
and  inclined  to  all  wickedness."  He  has  a  natural  bias  to  dis- 
obedience and  unrighteousness.  He  hates  that  which  is  good, 
and  loves  that  which  is  evil.  He  is  naturally  and  decidedly 
opposed  to  God  and  his  kingdom.  He  takes  no  interest  in  His 
cause — no  pleasure  in  His  service.  He  is  not  spiritually,  but 
carnally,  minded.  How  can  he,  in  these  circumstances,  be  in  a 
condition  to  make  a  happy  choice  when  called  upon  to  choose 
between  eternal  happiness  and  eternal  misery  ? 

His  choice  of  righteousness  also  implies  and  requires  an  ad- 
mission of  sin  on  his  part,  a  renunciation  of  himself,  and  a  for- 
saking of  his  whole  former  life,  together  with  the  adoption  of 
new  principles  and  a  new  course  of  conduct.  How  can  he  make 
such  a  choice  and  pursue  such  a  course,  if  the  power  of  God's 
grace  and  Spirit  are  ignored,  and  man  is  required  to  rely  upon 

*SeefootBOte,  p.  619. 
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himself  T  As  well  may  ^*  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots/'  as  the  natural  man,  by  his  unaided  powers^ 
make  a  happy  choice  between  righteonsness  and  unrighteous- 
ness. A  certain  predisposing  influence  in  the  form  of  divine 
grace  and  the  Spirit  of  God^  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
before  he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  privileges  of  the  gospel. 
The  powers  of  the  natural  man  seem  to  be  relied  upon  as  though 
they  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  choose  eternal  life.  The 
choice  is  represented  as  being  the  result,  not  of  the  grace  and 
Spirit  of  God,  but  of  his  own  will  and  judgment.  The  article 
accordingly  speaks  of  man's  ability  of  choosing  and  of  the 
necessity  of  making  a  decision.  We  are  told  that  though  the 
sinner  is  not  able  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  sin  and  save 
himself,  yet,  '^  he  ie  able  of  his  oum  motion,  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered grace  or  to  reject  it."  Again  we  are  told  that  a  person, 
'^though  sinful,  still  possessea  the  power  of  determination  and 
choice^**  p.  619. 

True,  Dr.  Rupp  speaks  of  '*  a  process  of  divine  culture  and 
training,"  pp.  520-21.  At  first  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
would  furnish  the  necessary  preparation  to  make  the  required 
choice.  But  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  it  takes 
place  not  before,  but  after  the  choice  has  been  made.  It  can, 
therefore,  not  aid  him  in  deciding  the  great  question  of  choosing 
life  or  death.  It  is  not  designed  to  assist  him  in  making  this 
decision,  for  that,  he  says,  would  be  'interfering  with  his  self- 
determination,  or  doing  injury  to  his  freedom,'^  p.  521.  It  is 
designed  rather  to  prepare  him  for  *'  a  settled  character,  either 
a  confirmation  in  righteousness,  or  fixedness  in  sin."  Hence  he 
speaks  of  God  as  being  "  engaged  in  educating  and  training  him 
for  bis  destiny,  in  directing  the  process  of  his  development— in 
arranging  the  circumstances  and  applying  the  means  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  leading  him  to  realize  the  proper  idea  of  his 
existence,"  p.  521.  "  The  process  of  his  development,"  of 
which  he  speaks,  refers  to  his  progress  in  righteousness  after  he 
has  accepted  the  offer  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  Before  man 
makes  this  important  choice,  he  is  to  be  left  perfectly  free,  un- 
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inflaenced  by  any  power  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  with- 
out, except  80  far  as  to  hear  the  gospel.  Any  other  inflaence 
exerted  upon  him,  would  be  considered  as  interfering  with  his 
moral  freedom. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  the  theory  of 
future  probation,  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Egbert  C. 
Smith,  who  says  :  **  This  extended  application  of  the  word  {viz, 
probation)  is  by  some  associated  with  purely  individualistic,  and 
more  or  less  Pelagian,  conceptions  of  human  freedom  and  hu- 
man sinfulness."* 

The  theory  of  future  probation  has  also -a  XJniversalistic  ten- 
dency. The  article  before  us  seems  to  furnish  some  proof  of  it. 
Od  page  532  it  repeats  at  considerable  length  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments,  which  Universalists  use  in  defending  their 
favorite  doctrine ;  and  on  pages  622-23  it  tells  us,  ^'  It  is  com- 
monly acknowledged  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
fute this  view  by  simple  reference  to  texts  of  Scripture.  The 
passages  which  are  usually  quoted  in  opposition  to  it,  Matt.  25 : 
46,  Mark  3  :  10  and  9  :  47,  and  Rev.  14 :  11,  are  not  decisive, 
and  may  be  explained  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
universal  salvation."  Again,  on  the  same  page,  it  tells  us, 
"  But  while  the  opinion  of  unlimited  probation  and  of  universal 
restitution  might  be  supported  by  an  exclusive  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  God,  and  while  single  passages  of  Scripture  might 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  favor  it,  we  believe  that  it  encounters 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  facts  of  human  nature,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  general  tenor  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is 
against  it."  We  cheerfully  give  the  respected  author  all  the 
credit  to  which  the  last  clause  of  this  sentence  entitles  him.  It 
is  felt,  however,  that  his  lengthy  and  favorable  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Universalism  are  significant,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  no  doubt  unwittingly  and  unconsciously,  been  brought 
under  the  influence  and  power  of  the  theory  of  future  proba- 
tion. 

^EwnUetic  Review,  April,  1886,  p.  281. 
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That  it  has  such  a  tendency  is  confirmed  also  by  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  West,  who  says :  *^  Indeed  I  believe  that  it  in  many  cases 
leads  directly  to  Uniyersalism,  and  always  to  a  letting  down  of 
the  standard  of  Christ."  '^  The  secret  things  belong  to  God,  the 
things  that  are  revealed  to  us  and  to  our  children."  '^  As  for 
the  heathen,  children  and  idiots,  I  am  content  to  leave  them 
where  God  has  placed  them.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  be  wise  beyond  revelation." 

These  are  quotations  from  the  Advance  with  commendation 
by  the  Chri$tian  IntelUgencer,  the  organ  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America.  Brother  E.,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Messenger,  adds  :  "  That  Dr.  West  is  right  in  believing  that 
the  speculation  of  future  probation  leads  in  many  cases  to 
Universalism,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  marvelous  that  men 
holding  the  Christian  faith  and  professing  an  interest  in  the 
salvation  of  souls,  should  give  expression  to  such  dangerous 
sentiments."'*' 

Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.D.,  says :  "  This  hypothesis  has 
evinced  a  strong  capacity  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  reliev- 
ing (dl  men  of  the  fear  of  future  retribution."  f 

Dr.  Rupp  says :  ^*  The  gospel  must  be  preached  to  every 
creature/'  p.  530.  This  proposition  is  incorrect  and  fallacions. 
It  is  no  doubt  intended  to  create  the  impression,  that  it  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  instruction  Christ  gave  touching  the  general 
proclamation  of  the  gospel;  and  upon  the  unwary  and  thought- 
less, it  may  leave  that  impression.  If  the  premises  be  granted, 
the  logical  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  it  will  be  preached 
also  to  the  heathen,  if  not  in  this  world,  then  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  thoughtful  mind  that  they  are  entirely  different, 
and  cannot  by  any  fallacious  reasoning  be  made  to  be  synon- 
ymous. 

*'  Musty''  is  the  strongest  form  that  can  be  used  in  issuing  a 
command.     It  is  not  the  form  that  God  uses  in   telling  His 

*  Messenger,  September  15, 1886,  p.  2. 
^HemHetic  Review,  Jane,  1886,  p.  467. 
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children  what  to  do^  or  not  to  do.  To  Adam  in  paradise  he  did 
not  saj,  *'  thoQ  miut  not  eat/'  bat,  '^  thoa  shaU  not  eat ;  *'  and 
in  case  of  his  disobedience^  he  did  not  say,  ^'  thou  mtiat  surely 
die,''  but,  "thou  »Aaft  surely  die,"  Gen.  2:17.  The  Deca- 
logue in  no  case  says,  *'mt«<,"  but  always  *'«Aaft/'  "Must" 
is  the  form  which  an  unkind  and  tyrannical  king  uses  in  issu- 
ing his  absolute  mandates,  which  are  to  be  obeyed  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  consists  in  making  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  an  absolute  command.  Christ  did  not  say  that 
it  '*  must "  be  preached  to  every  creature.  That  would  have 
been  a  harsh  command,  however  benevolent  the  design  might 
have  been.  He  simply  said :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  Mark  16 :  15. 
What  he  enjoined  as  a  moral  duty,  Dr.  Rupp  ingeniously  turns 
into  an  absolute  command.  If  the  gospel  ^'  must "  be  preached 
to  every  creature,  all  men  will  at  one  time  have  an  opportunity 
to  hear  it,  either  before  or  after  death.  Such  a  command  would 
at  once  settle  the  question  of  future  probation.  Strange  that 
the  advocates  of  this  theory  resort  to  such  an  incorrect  and  de- 
ceptive representation  of  Scripture  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
it.  It,  however,  only  betrays  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  remind  them  of  their  inability  to  main- 
tain it. 

Dr.  Rupp  says:  "The  probation  in  paradise,  and  the  proba- 
tion involved  in  the  conditions  of  natural  human  life,  are  not 
final  and  decisive  for  any  one,''  p.  531.  From  this  general  and 
unconditional  proposition,  we  most  respectfully  dissent.  We 
believe  that  the  probation  in  paradise  was  final  and  decisive  on 
the  one  hand  for  Adam  himself.  It  was  so  final  and  decisive 
that  his  trial  needed  no  renewal.  He  had  but  one,  however 
terrible  its  results  may  have  been.  It  was  so  final  and  decisive 
that  he  died,  and  thereby  lost  the  favor  of  God,  and  subjected 
himself  to  temporal,  spiritual  and  eternal  death.  It  was  so  final 
and  decisive  that  he  lost  the  image  of  God,  in  which  he  had 
been  created,  and  however  heavy  the  loss  may  have  been,  it  was 
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never  restored.  It  was  so  final  and  decisive  that  Adam  saw 
and  admitted  his  guilt,  and  therefore  hid  himself  ^^  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden."  It 
was  so  final  and  decisive  that  he  was  afterwards  regarded  by 
the  Lord  as  a  disobedient  and  ungrateful  subject  of  his  moral 
government^  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  and  was  abreadj 
undergoing  a  temporal  punishment.  It  was  so  final  and  de- 
cisive that  the  Lord  pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
all  who  had  participated  in  the  fall.  It  was  so  final  and  de- 
cisive that  Adam  was  cast  out  of  the  garden  and  never  per- 
mitted to  re-enter,  however  uncomfortable  and  barren  the  world 
without  may  have  been,  in  comparison  with  paradise,  which  he 
had  just  left.  It  was  so  final  and  decisive  that  the  Lord  God 
*^  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubims,  and  a 
flaming  sword,  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life.''  Gen.  3  :  24.  He  thus  effectually  closed  the  gar- 
den to  indicate  that  the  probation  in  paradise  was  ended,  and 
that  he  and  man  were  separated  and  at  variance. 

We  believe  that  the  probation  in  paradise  was  also  final  and 
decisive^  on  the  other  hand,  for  all  the  descendants  of  Adam. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  race,  and  his  descendants, 
though  as  yet  unborn,  were  potentially  treasured  up  in  him. 
What  he  said  and  did,  was  said  and  done  not  simply  for  him- 
self, but  also  for  them.  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  relation  they  sos- 
tain  to  him  as  their  representative,  that  they  inherit  the  cons&- 
o^uenoes  of  the  fall.  A  tree  that  is  cut  down,  carries  with  it 
in  its  fall  all  the  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit  that  are  treasured  up 
in  it.  Adam  fell,  and  in  his  fall  he  carried  with  him  all  the 
members  of  the  human  family,  of  which  he  was  the  federal 
head.  '^In  Adam  all  die."  1  Cor.  15:  22.  The  probation  in 
paradise  was  so  final  and  decisive  for  them  that  they  are  bora, 
not  pure  and  holy  as  their  progenitor  was  when  he  came  from 
the  hands  of  his  Maker,  but  sinful  and  unholy.  It  was  so  final 
and  decisive  that  they  are  not  asked  whether  or  not  they  will 
submit  to  pain  and  sorrow,  sufiering  and  misery ;  they  are  not 
consulted  even  as  regards  temporal  death.    It  was  so  final  and 
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decisive  that  it  is  not  left  to  them  to  decide  whether  they  will 
live  in  paradise  or  in  the  world,  which  is  resting  under  a  curse. 
These  questions  have  heen  decided  for  them  long  ago,  and  they 
were  decided  not  simply  for  a  few,  hut  for  every  one,  without 
exception.  No  matter  where  a  member  of  the  family  of  Adam 
may  be  born  Just  so  certainly  as  he  is  a  member,  so  certainly  is 
he  a  partaker  of  a  corrupt  nature  and  involved  in  the  ruins  of 
the  fall.  Was  not  the  probation  in  paradise  final  and  decisive 
for  Adam  and  his  descendants  ?  It  certainly  was.  And  yet 
we  are  gravely  told  it  was  ^'  not  final  and  decisive  for  any 
one." 

We  believe  also  that  '^  the  probation  involved  in  the  condition 
of  natural  human  life  is  final  and  decisive  "  for  all  those  who 
have  heard  the  gospel  in  this  world.  It  is  final  and  decisive 
for  them,  because  they  have  already  either  accepted  or  rejected 
it,  and  having  made  a  decision  personally  and  deliberately,  no 
other  probation  is  needed,  nor  will  another  be  granted.  This 
statement  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Rupp's  language.  He  says  : 
'^  And  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  relatively  to  the 
offer  of  salvation  in  Christ,  men  are  now  on  probation  or  trial, 
the  issue  depending  on  their  own  behavior."  p.  520.  '^  It  is  not 
a  second  probation  that  awaits  men  after  death.  Those  who 
have  had  their  decisive  trial  in  this  life,  will  have  no  other  trial 
hereafter."  ^^  Those  who  have  the  gospel  here  in  its 
fullness  and  purity,  have  all  the  conditions  requisite  in  order  to 
a  decisive  probation,  and  for  them,  if  they  wilfully  reject  Christ 
here,  there  will  be  no  probation  hereafter."  p.  646.  Does  this 
language  not  plainly  contradict  his  proposition  that  the  proba- 
tion involved  in  the  condition  of  natural  human  life  is  not  final 
and  decisive  for  any  one  ?  Why  will  such  persons  not  have  an- 
other probation  hereafter?  Simply  because  their  probation  in 
this  life  was  final  and  decisive.  Is  not  '^  the  probation  involved 
in  the  conditions  of  natural  human  life  final  and  decisive  "  for 
those  who  have  heard  the  gospel  ?  And  yet  we  are  told  "  not 
final  and  decisive  for  any  one." 

Perhaps,  however,  this   is  not  what   the  respected   author 
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means,  although  his  language,  which  is  somewhat  indefinite, 
certainly  includes  all  that  we  have  said  as  regards  ^^  the  proba- 
tion in  paradise,  and  the  probation  involved  in  the  conditioDs  of 
human  life."  Both  are  ^^  final  and  decisive "  in  reference  to 
this  world.  Possibly  he  may  have  reference  to  that  which  ia  to 
come,  but  he  does  not  say  so,  He  simply  asserts,  without  any 
qualification,  that  these  probations  are  not  final  and  decisive. 
In  the  discussion  of  such  an  important  question  as  the  one  un- 
der consideration,  something  more  than  a  mere  indefinite  asser- 
tion is  required.  He,  however^  simply  makes  the  assertion  and 
lets  it  stand  unsupported  by  any  proof,  and  then  expects  his 
readers  to  accept  it  as  true. 

In  opposition  to  his  theory  of  future  probation  we  offer  the 
following  paspage  of  Scripture.  St.  Paul  says  :  **  Wherefore 
remember,  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who 
are  called  Uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called  Circumcision 
in  the  flesh  made  by  hands ;  that  at  that  time  ye  were  without 
Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and 
strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world."  Eph.  2  :  11,  12.  The  Christians  at 
Ephesus,  to  whom  this  epistle  is  addressed,  were  at  one  time 
Gentiles,  and  as  such  they  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Of 
what  had  they  no  hope  ?  In  the  text  and  context  the  apostle 
speaks  of  their  salvation  '^by  grace  through  faith,*' and  in 
reference  to  it  he  declares  they  had  ^^  no  hopeJ^  Whilst  the 
Jews  were  nigh,  the  Gentiles  were  afar  off.  Suppose  they  had 
died  as  Gentiles,  would  they  have  had  a  future  probation ! 
Does  this  language  of  St.  Paul  authorize  such  a  supposition? 
Does  it  not  rather  cut  off  every  prospect  of  hearing  the  gospel 
after  death  ?  Had  there  been  a  possibility  or  even  a  probabil- 
ity of  such  an  offer,  that  would  have  been  a  *' hope*^  The 
apostle,  however,  distinctly  and  positively  says,  '*  HAVlNft  NO 
hope/'  This  declaration  plainly  refers  not  only  to  this  world, 
but  also  to  that  which  is  to  come.  If  it  were  limited  to  either 
one,  they  would  still  have  had  a  "  hope  "  in  reference  to  the 
other.     Hence,  ^'no  hope"  necessarily   covers  both  worlds. 
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And  now  what  was  true  of  the  Gentiles  at  Ephesus,  we  believe 
to  be  equally  true  of  all  Gentiles,  no  matter  when  or  where 
thej  may  live.  Being  Gentiles  they  too  are  ^^  without  Chriat^ 
having  no  hope,  and  tcithout  God  in  the  worlds 

Dr.  Rapp  affirms :  '^  There  can  be  no  settled  character,  no 
confirmation  in  righteousness,  and  no  fixedness  in  sin,  until 
there  has  been  a  decided  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  highest 
good  for  which  there  is  an  aptitude  in  the  soul."  p.  531.  This 
proposition  is  no  doubt  true  as  regards  the  righteous,  but  we 
doubt  its  correctness  as  regards  the  unrighteous.  Inasmuch  as 
man  is  a  sinner  by  nature  and  practice,  he  can  be  deliveced 
from  his  original  and  actual  sins  only  on  the  terms  of  the  gos- 
pel. He  is  required  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  repent  of  his 
sins,  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit^  and  appropriate  unto 
himself,  by  faith  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  The  new  life  implanted  in  the  heart 
in  regeneration  must  be  developed,  and  the  believer  grow  '^unto 
a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ."  The  work  of  redemption,  which  began  in  regenera- 
tion and  was  carried  forward  in  sanctification,  becomes  complete 
finally  in  glorification.  He  must  bo  holy,  for  ^'  without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Such  a  deliverance  from  the 
power  and  bondage  of  sin,  is  indeed  necessary  for  his  restora- 
tion to  the  favor  of  an  offended  God.  All  this  implies  and  re- 
quires not  only  his  acceptance  of  Christ  on  the  terms  of  the 
gospel,  but  also  his  growth  in  grace  and  holiness. 

A  training  on  the  part  of  the  unrighteous  is,  however,  not 
necessary  to  attain  a  ^'settled  character,"  ^' a  fixedness  in  sin." 
Not  even  is  a  rejection  of  the  gospel  necessary  on  their  part, 
before  they  are  prepared  to  be  banished  ''  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  The  preparation 
for  a  settled  character  in  wickedness,  for  which  Dr.  Rupp  con- 
tends, rests  on  the  assumption  that  God  is  not  '*  terribly  dis- 
pleased with  oar  original  and  actual  sins,"  and  that  he  will  not 
^*  punish  them  temporally  and  eternally,"  until  they  have  per- 
sonally rejected  the  gospel  that  was  offered  unto  them,  and,  in 
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addition  to  all,  committed  some  heinous  sin.  That  God  does 
endeavor  to  redeem  even  the  ungodly  from  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  sin  and  unbelief,  is  indeed  a  blessed  truth,  which  en- 
courages the  minister  of  the  gospel  to  preach  faith  and  repent- 
ance even  to  the  close  of  life.  But  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
God  and  man  to  save  them  if  possible,  is  not  necessary  to 
secure  a  ''  settled  character '' — ^*  a  fixedness  in  sin,"  that  they 
may  be  punished  forever. 

Je.'us  says:  ''.He  that  belie veth  not  is  condemned  already^ 
because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God.'*  John  3:  18.  He  says  nothing  of  "a  settled 
character, '^ ''  a  fixedness  in  sin,"  before  He  can  or  will  condemn 
the  ungodly.  They  are  condemned  already  on  account  of  their 
unbelief.  Dr.  Rupp  seems  to  make  no  account  of  the  curse  of 
a  violated  law,  under  which  they  are  resting  from  the  beginning 
of  their  existence. 

The  fallacy  of  Dr.  Rupp's  argument  consists  in  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  must  necessarily 
pass  through  the  same  process,  either  accept  or  reject,  respect- 
ively, the  gospel  and  enjoy  the  same  "  divine  training,"  before 
either  can  be  settled  in  character,  the  former  ^^  confirmed  in 
righteousness  "  and  the  latter  '^  fixed  in  sin."  He  apparently 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  latter,  according  to  the  declaration 
of  the  blessed  Saviour,  are  ^'  condemned  alrefady,"  without  a 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  and  without  a  ''  divine  training." 

Mercersburg  students,  who  were  permitted  to  hear  the  late 
Dr.  Nevin  preach  in  the  Seminary  Hall,  may  remember  with 
what  earnestness  and  emphasis  he  dwelt  upon  the  guilt  of  man 
as  a  sinner  and  upon  the  heinousness  of  original  sin.  He 
frequently  pointed  out  in  graphic  terms  the  terrible  error  of 
those  persons,  who  are  disposed  to  make  light  of  «the  sin  in 
which  they  were  born,  and  suppose  they  must  commit  some 
great  immoral  act,  before  they  can  be  condemned  and  lost.  In 
a  deep,  guttural  tone  of  his  strong  voice,  accompanied  with  an 
appropriate  gesture,  he  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  fatal  delu- 
sion of  such  persons.     And  then  to  confirm  what  he  had  said 
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with  all  the  ability  at  his  command,  he  would  quote  such 
familiar  and  favorite  passages  of  Scripture:  ^^  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born 
again."  ''  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because 
he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.''  John  8:  5-7,  18.  He  knew  nothing  of  a  character, 
which  had  to  be  ^^  settled  "  by  being  ^^  fixed  in  sin  "  before  man 
is  fit  to  be  condemned  and  prepared  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  an 
offended  God.  Truly,  that  is  a  "  New  Theology  "  which  ignores 
the  guilt  of  original  sin  and  insists  upon  a  personal  rejection  of 
the  offer  of  mercy  and  a  **  fixedness  in  sin/'  before  the  ungodly 
can  be  punished. 

"  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by 
JeiU9  Christ  according  to  my  gospel."  Rom.  2 :  16.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  passage  of  Scripture  Dr.  Rupp  says:  ^^But  a 
judgment  by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  gospel,  implies  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Christ,''  p.  533.  If  this  be  true,  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family  without  distinction,  be  they  Gentiles,  Jews  or  Christians, 
must  hear  the  gospel  and  become  acquainted  with  Jesus  Christ, 
before  they  can  be  judged  by  Him  on  the  last  day.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  Judge 
would  be  two  conditions  of  being  brought  into  judgment,  either 
for  acquittal  or  condemnation.  This  would  at  once  settle  the 
question  as  regards  the  probation  of  the  heathen  after  death. 
Does,  however,  a  sentence  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  imply  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  and  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Judge?    By  no  means. 

The  gospel  expressly  affirms,  that  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  He  Himself  says  :  ^'  For  the 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son."  '^And  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man.''     John  5  :  22,  27.     To  the 
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Jews  ho  said :  ^'  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the 
Father  :  there  is  one  that  accusoth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom 
ye  trust."  Jno.  5 :  45.  The  phrase  **  according  to  my  goepel,* 
means  that  the  gospel,  which  St.  Paul  preached  will  be  the  rule, 
by.  which  Jesus  will  judge  those  persons,  who  live  under  the 
gospel.  The  sentence  pronounced  will  be  agreeably  to  it.  The 
apostle  had  just  said :  ^^  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without 
law  shall  also  perish  without  law ;  and  as  many  as  have  sinned 
in  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law."  Rom.  2:12.  There- 
fore the  heathen  will  be  judged  by  Jesus  Christ "  without  law : " 
the  Jews  ''by  the  law  :"  and  Christians  by  the  gospel.  Men 
will  be  judged,  not  according  to  the  amount  of  Scriptural 
knowledge  they  may  possess,  nor  yet  according  to  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Christ,  but  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of 
the  gospel.  How  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  therefore,  is 
the  interpretation,  that  the  phrase,  *'  according  to  my  gospel^*' 
''  implies  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Christ."  To  resort  to  such  an  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  to  support  the  theory  he  advocates,  does  not  serve  to 
recommend  it. 

Dr.  Rupp  says :  '*  The  idea  that  the  Jew  could  have  the 
historical  or  real  Christ  present  to  his  faith,  beholding  Him,  for 
instance,  in  the  sacrifices  and  other  institutions  of  the  law,  so 
that  his  faith  would  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Christians,  we  regard  merely  as  an  idle  fancy,"  p.  538.  In  this 
sentence  he  speaks  distinctly  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  favored 
with  the  Old  Testament  revelation  and  the  sacrifices,  daily  and 
yearly,  as  they  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Himself 
through  Moses.  They  had  also  from  time  to  time  been  in. 
structed  by  ''  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  ^the  Holy  Ghost."  They  were  a  people,  who  exercised  a 
faith,  which  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  others  is 
recognized  as  a  saving  faith.  Was  not  the  faith  of  the  Jew  as 
real  as  that  is  of  the  Christian  ?  Did  it  not  also  centre  in 
Christ,  the  great  antitype  of  all  Jewish  sacrifices,  rites  and 
ceremonies  ?    Is  it  not  the  nature  of  all  true  faith,  whether  in 
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the  case  of  the  Jew  or  the  Christian^  to  bring  Christ  near 
to  him  ? 

In  what  respect  was  the  faith  of  the  Jew  not  ettBentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Christian  ?  Was  Christ  not  known  to  Old 
Testament  saints  as  pre-eminently  a  historical  Christ?  Was 
He  not  connected  with  their  history,  as  a  nation,  from  its  be- 
ginning ?  Was  He  not  interwoven  with  all  their  promises  and 
prophecies  ?  Did  not  all  their  sacrifices  and  seryices  revolve 
around  Him  as  their  centre?  Did  not  all  point  to  Him  and 
proclaim  his  coming,  till  He  finally  appeared  among  them  as 
the  antitype  of  all  their  types  and  shadows  ?  Why  could  not 
the  picas  Jews,  by  the  power  of  their  faith,  behold  Christ  ^^  in 
the  sacrifices  and  other  institutions  of  the  law  ?"  What  else 
than  the  historical  or  real  Christ  could  or  did  the  Jews  see  in 
the  Mosaic  institutions  ?  What  else  than  the  promised  Messiah 
did  God  seek  to  hold  up  to  them  in  all  their  divinely  appointed 
services?  Or  did  God  fail  to  accomplish  His  object  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  ^^  sacrifices  and  other  institutions  of  the 
law  V^  Could,  indeed,  the  Jews  not  behold  Christ  in  all  these 
divinely  appointed  means,  designed  to  bring  Him  near  to 
them?  Either  the  Jews  were  deceived  by  a  mere  phantom, 
which  floated  before  the  eye  of  faith,  or  they  were  laboring 
under  a  fatal  delusion  as  regards  their  faith  itself. 

Does  not  St.  Paul  again  and  again  use  the  faith  of  the  Jews 
as  an  example  to  illustrate  the  reality  and  power  of  that  faith 
which  he  inculcates  upon  his  fellow-Christians,  which  implies 
that  they  are  substantially,  yea  ^'  eseentiaUy"  the  same,  not  in 
name  only,  but  also  as  to  their  constituent  elements  ?  Were  the 
Jews  unable  by  means  of  the  ^'  sacrifices  and  other  institutions 
of  the  law,''  to  apprehend  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
promised  Messiah  as  their  R<^deemer?  Was  the  faith  of  the 
Jew  a  saving  faith,  if  not  ^^  essentially  "  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Christian  ?  "  If  not,  how  could  he  be  saved  ?  Does  the  Chris- 
tian, to  be  saved,  require  a  faith  ''  essentially  "  different  from 
that  which  the  Jew  required  for  his  salvation? 

Again  Dr.  Bupp  says :  *'  We  are  distinctly  told  that  even  the 
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most  eminent  believers  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  in 
their  day,  received  not  the  promise^  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  concerning  those  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion, that  the  former  should  not  be  made  perfect  apart  from  the 
latter.  (Heb.  11 :  89,  40).  But  if  this  be  true  of  Jadaism, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  true  of  Heathenism  ?"  p.  638.  Why 
must  it  be  much  more  true  of  Heathenism  than  it  was  of 
Judaism  ?  The  people  were  entirely  dissimilar,  except  so  far 
that  they  were  sinners  by  nature  and  practice.  The  cases 
are  not  parallel. 

The  members  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  true  revelation,  and  stood  in  covenant  relations 
with  God.  *'  To  them  pertained  the  adoption  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  promises;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for- 
ever." Rom.  9 :  4,  5.  That  they  **  received  not  the  promise," 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fullness  of  time  had  not  yet 
come :  and  that  they  were  not  perfect  without  the  Christians, 
was  because,  as  the  late  Dr.  Nevin  was  accustomed  to  say,  the 
church  is  an  organism,  and  as  such  it  grows  and  will  finally  be 
completed  and  crowned  as  a  whole.  Its  individual  members  will 
not  at  death,  drop  one  by  one  finished  and  complete  into 
heaven,  as  though  they  had  passed  through  a  machine. 

And  now  what  are  the  heathen  as  contrasted  in  this  respect 
with  the  Jews  ?  Being  without  a  divine  revelation,  '^  without 
Christ,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strangers 
from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope  and  without  God 
in  the  world,'*  and  guilty  of  gross  idolatry,  abominable  super- 
stition and  wickedness,  such  only  as  the  heathen  can  commit, 
they  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  the  Jews.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Gentiles  on 
the  other,  runs  in  well  defined  lines  through  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  which  are  drawn  not  by  man,  but  by  the  Lord 
Himself.  And  yet  we  are  gravely  told  by  Dr.  Bupp  that  the 
heathen   are  **much  more*'  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
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Christians,  than  even  the  Jews  were.  That  the  believers  of  the 
New  Testament  could  not  be  made  perfect,  v>ithout  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  plainly  affirmed  by  Scripture.  For  they 
constitute  a  component  part  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  such 
they  were  included  in  it  from  the  time  of  Abraham.  Christ  and 
His  apostles  recognized  them  continually,  and  the  Judge  will 
not  reject  them  on  the  last  day. 

Bat  nothing  of  this  kind  is  anywhere  in  the  word  of  God, 
affirmed  of  the  heathen.  They  were  not  necessary  for  the 
divine  revelations  and  institutions  under  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, neither  were  they  for  those  under  the  New.  On  one 
occasion  Jesus  said :  '^  I  am  not  sent,  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.^'  Matt.  15  :  24.  And  to  His  disciples  He 
said :  "  Oo  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles. '^  Matt.  10  :  5. 
Instead  of  being  in  either  case  a  help  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
they  were  generally  only  a  hindrance  to  it, — yea,  a  temptation 
to  unbelief.  Being  always  by  far  in  the  majority,  they  pre- 
sented to  God's  people  a  bold  and  powerful  front,  by  their  idols 
and  idolatry,  their  abominations  and  superstitions,  and  only  too 
often  did  they  succeed  in  overcoming  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  and 
leading  them  into  the  path  of  disobedience.  And  now  such  a 
people,  ^'rnuch  more  necessary  than  the  Jews  were  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  New  Testament  saints?"  Verily,  this  idea  we 
''regard  merely  as  an  idle  fancy."  However  necessary  a 
scaffold  may  be  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  yet  after  it  is 
erected  and  finished,  the  scaffold  will  soon  disappear.  Though 
some  of  the  heathen  may  have  been  used  as  instruments  in  the 
extension  of  the  Christian  Church,  yet  after  it  is  completed  and 
they  are  not  found  incorporated  in  it,  they  too  like  a  scaffold 
will  disappear. 

On  page  545,  Dr.  Rupp  says :  ^^  But  if  we  admit  an  extension 
of  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  death  in  the  case  of  the 
heathen,  must  we  not  then  do  so  also  in  the  case  of  many  in 
Christian  lands,  and,  perhaps,  even  in  the  case  of  some  nominal 
Christians  themselves  ?  "  He  then  asks,  '^  What  shall  be  said 
of  such  cases  ?"  He  answers  by  saying :  ^^  The  fact  of  probation, 
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must  necessarily  be  aupposed  to  be  continued  in  the  spiritaal 
realm/'  We,  however,  reply  by  saying  in  the  language  of 
Scripture :  ^'And  if  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or  toward 
the  north,  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be." 
Eccl.  11 :  8.  ^'He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still;  and 
he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  Rev.  22 :  11.  After 
He  has  opened  the  door  of  future  probation,  it  seems  to  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  Him  to  close  it  again.  The  appli- 
cations for  admission  are  multiplying,  and  He,  accordingly,  al- 
lows ''many  in  Christian  lands,"  and  even  '^some  nominal  Chris- 
tians" to  enter  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  His  hadeistic  salvation. 
This  theory  afibrds  a  ''welcome  relief"  for  all  who  are  in  doabt 
as  to  their  final  salvation.  With  the  door  of  future  probation 
fully  open,  no  fears  as  regards  their  ultimate  success  need  be 
entertained.  If  even  privileges  have  been  abused,  they  can 
still  be  improved;  if  opportunities  have  been  misspent,  they  can 
still  be  regained  ;  if  duties  have  been  neglected,  they  can  still 
be  performed ;  and  if  mistakes  have  been  made,  they  can  9till 
be  corrected.  Nothing  has  been  lost  that  cannot  be  recovered. 
A  glorious  panacea  for  all  the  spiritual  diseases  of  human  life. 

The  theory  of  future  probation  advocated  by  Dr.  Rapp 
ignores  the  body.  Man  consists  of  soul  and  body.  God  create 
him  so  in  the  beginning.  They  live  together  in  this  world,  and 
both  are  designed  for  the  same  state  beyond  the  grave.  Both 
are  sinful  by  nature  and  practice.  Here  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  sin  and  unbelief.  In  death  they  are 
separated,  the  soul  descends  to  hades,  and  the  body  goes  down 
to  the  grave,  where  they  respectively  remain  till  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection.  If  now  the  offer  of  salvation  is  made 
to  the  heathen  after  death,  is  it  not  plain,  that  ofdy  the  soal 
must  either  accept  or  reject  eternal  life,  and  thus  by  itself, 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  body,  decide  the  momentous 
question  ? 

Did  not  soul  and  body  co-operate  in  the  act  of  disobedience 
in  paradise  ?  Though  the  tempter  did  directly  address  the  soul 
in  reference  to  .the  desirableness  of  eating  of  the  forbidden 
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fraity  jet  the  body  co-operated  by  taking  the  fruit  and  eating 
thereof.  And  so  the  body  also  co-operates,  either  directly  or 
indirectlyy  in  the  commission  of  all  our  actual  sins.  Shall  the 
body,  which  is  equally  guilty  and  alike  involved  in  the  ruins  of 
the  fall,  be  deprived  of  its  co-operation  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
salvation?  How  can  it  co-operate  whilst  it  is  lying  in  a 
lifeless  state  in  the  grave  ?  Justice  would  seem  to  require  that 
it  too,  as  well  as  the  soul,  should  have  an  equal  chance  in  giving 
a  final  decision. 

It  is  well  known  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  body  whilst  in  this 
world.  In  it  He  lived  and  labored,  suffered  and  died,  and  with 
it  He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  finally  ascended  to  heaven.  He 
took  it  with  Him  to  glory.  Would  He,  without  a  body,  have 
been  the  Saviour  we  needed  ?  By  no  means.  Hi^  body  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  effect  our  salvation.  That  He  has  a 
body  in  heaven,  and  will  finally  appear  in  it,  when  He  comes  to 
raise  the  dead,  change  the  living  and  judge  the  world,  only 
shows  its  necessity. 

The  redemption  which  is  offered  unto  %l%  in  this  world  makes 
due  provision  for  the  rights  and  wants  of  the  body.  It  meets 
man  when  soul  and  body  are  yet  united ;  and  inasmuch  as  they 
co-operated  in  the  commission  of  their  actual  sins,  both  are 
brought  under  the  influence  and  power  of  the  grace  and  Spirit 
of  Qod.  They  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  in 
accepting  the  gospel,  and  to  work  out  their  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  they  will 
be  re-united,  and  then  crowned  and  glorified  together  in 
heaven.  Such  a  redemption  seems  to  be  demanded  by  man, 
consisting  of  soul  and  body,  and  we  know  also  that  it  is  the  re- 
demption which  a  merciful  God  has  provided  for  his  people  in 
this  world. 

Of  such  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of  soul  and  body  after 
death  in  accepting  or  rejecting  eternal  life,  the  theory  of  proba- 
tion knows  nothing.  How  can  it  ?  For,  according  to  its  state- 
ment, the  offer  of  salvation  is  transferred  to  the  world  of  spirits, 
where  the  soul  exists  by  itself;  and  then  whilst  absent  from  the 
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body,  it  shall  decide  the  question  of  eternal  happiness  or 
misery.  The  body  is  thus  entirely  ignored,  treated  as  though 
it  were  not  a  component  part  of  man,  and  not  destined  for  glory 
and  immortality.  It  seems  to  be  neither  honest  nor  kind  to 
throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  the  soul  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  deprive  the  body  of  all  co-operation  on  the  other.  The 
theory  does  apparently  not  consult  the  body;  it  makes  no 
account  of  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  the  body  may  likely 
in  due  time  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  un- 
fair treatment,  which  the  body  receives  in  the  whole  transac- 
tion, of  which  we  complain.* 

Dr.  Rupp  asks:  "What  shall  we  say  cojicerning  the  count- 
less multitudes,  who,  in  all  ages  have  died  without  having  had 
Christ  thus  revealed  to  them  ?''  p.  539.  Who  asks  him  for  an 
answer  to  this  mysterious  and  unanswerable  question  ?  Surely 
the  Lord  did  not  ask  His  servant  for  an  answer.  Who  then  did 
ask  ?  Was  it  an  ecclesiastical  judicatory  or  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, or  did  he  himself  propound  the  question  ?  If  prompted 
by  the  inquisitiveness  of  his  own  heart  to  answer  it,  he 
attempted  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  His  admitted  in- 
ability to  establish  his  theory  by  passages  of  Scripture,  instead 
of  encouraging  him  to  persevere  in  his  researches,  should 
rather  rebuke  him  for  his  boldness  to  pry  into  those  secrets, 
which  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  to  man  in  this  world. 

A  desire  to  answer  this  question  betrays  an  unwillingness  to 
leave  the  heathen  in  the  hands  of  a  wise,  just  and  merciful  God. 
^*  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  f '  Gen.  18 :  25. 
Do  not  such  inquiries  into  the  hidden  things  of  God  betray  at 
least  a  morbid  desire  to  know  them  in  advance  ?  Their  inability 
to  answer  the  question  ought  to  teach  them  their  short-sighted- 
ness and  admonish  them  to  be  content  with  what  is  revealed. 

And  pray  what  good  can  be  accomplished   by  advocating 

*  Whilst  we  were  preparing  oar  article,  an  extract  appeared  in  the 
Messenger,  from  the  Caiholic  World,  which  contends  that  ^'  the  whole  man 
must  repent  or  the  whole  man  cannot  be  saved."  See  Messenger,  Jaaurj 
12,  1887,  p.  4. 
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earnestly  and  learnedly  the  theory  of  future  probation  ?  Men 
who  hear  the  gospel  in  this  world  cannot  be  benefited  thereby ; 
for  they  have  but  one  trial.  Yea,  instead  of  being  benefited, 
they  may  have  their  faith  impaired  ;  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  it  has  a  Pelagian  and  a  Universalistic  tendency.  And  the 
heathen  cannot  be  benefited ;  for  by  preaching  unto  them  the 
gospel  (including  this  theory)  they  would  only  be  debarred  from 
their  supposed  privileges  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  future  pro- 
hation  that  it  is  not  expressly  taught  in  Scripture.  "  No 
plain  thus  '  saith  the  Lord '  can  be  quoted  in  favor  of  it,"  p.  541. 
This  of  itself  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  The 
salvation,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  ofi'ered  unto  men  in  this 
world,  has  been  the  subject  of  revelation  from  the  time  of  Adam 
in  paradise  down  to  Christ.  Truly  they  have  not  been  left  in 
ignorance  as  regards  the  gospel,  its  claims  and  aptitude  to  their 
deepest  spiritual  wants;  nor  in  doubt  as  regards  privileges, 
duties  and  prospects.  Whilst  their  salvation  is  full  and  specific 
in  its  revelations  and  instructions,  in  its  promises  and  hopes,  in 
its  admonitions  and  warnings,  that  spoken  of  in  hades  on  the 
other  hand  by  this  theory,  is  without  any  specific  revelation, 
without  any  instruction,  promise  or  warning.  All  is  wrapped 
in  unfathomable  mystery  and  impenetrable  darkness.  Its  ad- 
vocates must  rely  upon  suppositions  and  inferences,  drawn 
often  from  disputed  passages  of  Scripture.  To  be  compelled  to 
make  such  an  admission,  is  not  only  extremely  humiliating  and 
discouraging,  but  also  calculated  to  bring  the  cause  into  sus- 
picion, as  to  its  truthfulness  and  reliability. 

Dr.  Rupp  seems  to  rejoice  that  the  opponents  of  the  theory 
of  future  probation  cannot  produce  a  plain  ^'thus  saith  the 
Lord''  in  opposition  to  it.  The  burden  of  proof,  however,  rests 
not  upon  its  opponents,  but  upon  its  advocates.  Besides  that, 
the  Bible  was  not  designed  to  teach  a  salvation  that  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  after  death,  but  a  salvation  which  was  ac- 
complished on  earthj  and  which  shall  also  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  man  on  earth. 

Dr.  Rupp  closes  his  article  by  saying :  '^  The  key  on  which 
22 
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the  preaching  of  this  doctrine  should  be  pitched  is  to  be  foand 
in  the  text :  ^  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation.'  And  again  :  '  To-daj|  if  ye  shall  hear 
His  voice  harden  not  your  hearts/  "  p.  546.  This  is  truly  a 
most  remarkable  ending  of  such  an  article.  After  asserting 
again  and  again,  that  the  heathen  will  have  an  offer  of  salvation 
after  death,  he  closes  by  saying :  ^^  Now  is  the  accepted  time; 
Now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  With  what  propriety  could  he 
quote  this  language  of  Scripture,  and  apply  it  to  the  preaching 
of  bis  theory  ?  They  do  not  harmonize.  Does  he  not  plainly 
contradict  all  he  had  said  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  after  death  ?  Why  Now,  if  there  is  another  acceptable 
time  after  death  ?  Why  Now,  if  there  is  another  day  of  salva- 
tion beyond  the  grave  ?  After  wandering  long  and  far.  Dr. 
Rupp  finally  returns  and  settles  down  upon  gospel  ground  by 
saying,  "iVbw,  not  hereafter,  much  less  after  death.  'Ms  the 
accepted  time :  "  *^  Now,"  not  hereafter,  much  less  beyond  the 
grave,  ''  is  the  day  of  salvation."  This  advice  given  by  an  in- 
spired apostle  anU  repeated  by  our  respected  author,  is  no 
doubt  a  safe  and  consistent  direction.  But,  pray,  what  becomes 
now  of  his  theory  of  future  probation  ? 

Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Rupp,  we  too  will  close  with  a 
passage  of  Scripture.  It  reads  thus:  ''For  I  testify  unto 
every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book, 
If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him 
the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book.''  Rev.  22: 18.  Do 
not  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  future  probation  seek  to  add 
another  salvation  to  that  which  is  offered  unto  us  on  earth? 
Theirs  is  altogether  of  a  hadeistic  character.  Admitting  that 
they  cannot  produce  a  single  ''  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  in  favor  of 
their  theory,  they  endeavor  to  defend  it  with  all  the  logical  and 
theological  ability  at  their  command,  and  support  it  with  con- 
clusions drawn  from  their  premises  and  inferences  from  dis- 
puted passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  this  way,  as  it  were,  seek  to 
supplement  the  written  Word.  They  are  evidently  not 
satisfied  with  what  is  written. 

AUentown,  Pa. 


V. 
♦THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

BY  RBV.  S.  Z.  WEISER,  D.D. 

Bbforb  we  may  hope  to  establish  a  lucid  and  conclusive  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  Theism— one  that  must  strike  with  equal 
force  both  the  intelligent  believer  and  the  honest  skeptic,  and 
swiftly  enable  them  to  appreciate  its  nature  and  excellence — 
certain  general  and  universal  principles  must  be  assumed  and 
acquiesced  in,  as  ground  common  and  acceptable  to  all  order  of 
ninds,  whether  of  like  or  of  antagonistic  trend.  As  travelers, 
commencing  their  routes  from  the  same  point,  will  again  arrive 
at  the  same  goal,  sooner  or  later,  whether  they  journey  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  dirrections,  should  they  continue  their 
course  far  enough,  even  so  must  all  earnest  thinkers  oome  to 
like  conclusion^,  whatever  their  several  inclinations  may  be^ 
provided  their  Premises  are  the  same,  from  which  they  severally 
begin  and  logically- conduct  their  search  after  Truth. 

All  Science,  of  a  general  or  universal  bearing,  embraces  the 
Theistio  question : — 

*  This  essay  is  a  free  reprodactioa  of  the  Abbot,  John  Frederiok  William 
Jerusalem,  a  German  Theologian  and  Scientist,  who  was  bom  at  Osna- 
brack,  1709 ;  educated  at  Leipzig  andLeyden;  appointed  Tutor  to  Prince 
Earl  William  Ferdinand  von  Braunschweig,  and  Court  Preacher ;  mitred 
in  1742 ;  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Gonsistorium  of  Wolfenbdttel  in  1771; 
and  died  September  2,  1789,  on  the  day  his  son,  Karl  William,  a  prominent 
Jurist  and  Judge  in  Chancery  at  Wetzlar,  committed /«2o  de  se,  on  account 
of  unrequited  love.  The  sad  end  of  the  young  man  is  said  to  have  given 
occasion  to  Goethe's  "  Werther," 

The  devout  and  learned  Abbot  published  two  volumes  on  *'  The  Funda- 
mental Ariidea  of  Theitm*^  1781-9,  of  which  this  article  is  principally  built* 
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GOD  : — OR  NO  aoD  ? 

Is  there  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Being,  who  created  the  IJni- 
yerse?  Or;  Is  the  Universe  the  product  of  Eternal  Zero? 
The  result  of  Blind  Chance  ? 

If  it  be  true,  that  ^'the  Power  behind  the  Throne"  will 
always  witness  of  itself,  bj  proclaiming  its  own  nature  and 
kind  through  its  works,  the  Universe  itself  must  also  exhibit  its 
Progenitor  in  a  handwriting  clearly  legible  and  authentic.  A 
glance  at  its  record,  then,  from  whose  examination  an  intelligent 
answer  may  be  gained,  is  surely  proper. 

The  Universe  confronts  man  as  an  Empire  of  majesty,  a  retim 
of  unity  and  of  endless  variety,  which  intuitively  fills  his  soul 
with  an  oppressive  ecstacy.  Like  a  specter  it  haunts  mankind 
with  its  grandeur,  whether  the  eye  is  open  to  the  Firmament 
above,  or  gazing  on  Nature  around,  or  even  closed  on  indiridnsl 
Personality  within*  Like  an  indigenous  apparition,  its  presence 
is  asserted  with  an  emphasis  that  falls  home  from  all  sides. 
The  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist — ^^When  I  consider  the 
Heavens ! '' — ^voices  at  once  the  emotions  of  the  philosopher, 
the  scientist,  the  peasant,  every  one.  A  mysterious  power 
challenges  his  admiration,  which  poises  the  myriads  of  Spheres 
in  the  domain  of  Space  after  an  unvarying  Law ;  an  amazing 
wisdom  authenticates  itself,  which  locates  a  host  of  Planets  as 
Fixed  Stars  at  infinite  distances  apart,  whilst  larger  hosts  again 
revolve  around  those,  by  a  like  simple  Law ;  every  one  after  an 
order  in  exact  keeping  with  its  peculiar  constitution ;  which, 
still  further,  and  by  similar  forces  too,  conducts  the  countless 
Planets  through  the  celestial  deep,  without  the  remotest  danger 
of  conflict.  Some  unseen  hand  placed  the  Earth  at  just  that 
interval  from  the  Sun,  where  the  normal  measure  of  Light  and 
Heat  accrues,  for  the  well-being  of  its  creatures — when  its 
locality  might  have  been  infinitely  further  away,  or  infinitely 
nearer  by.  By  some  directory  its  position  must  have  been 
so  determined  as  to  assure  it  the  annual  changes  from  Spring 
to  Summer,  to  Autumn  and  Winter,  as  well  as  a  maximum 
population  to  all  Zones  and  Latitudes.    Some  mystic  bond  holds 
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th«  Moon  in  wedded  companionship  with  the  Earth,  after  a 
stated  waxing  and  waning  scale,  which  keeps  the  Ocean  in  a 
perpetaal  ebb  and  flow,  yet  never  suffering  the  waves  of  the  one 
to  overleap  the  shores  of  the  other.  Some  accurate  adjuster 
must  have  correlated  the  Level  of  the  Sea  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Land  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  allow  the  floods  of  the  former  to 
entomb  the  fields  of  the  latter,  through  a  too  copious  evapora- 
tion and  rain-fall ;  nor  to  be  parched  by  continuous  droughts ; 
bat  to  be  sufficiently  watered  from  the  clouds  and  flowing 
streams.  Some  Law  there  is,  which  controls  the  closely-allied 
elements  of  Air  and  Water,~so  that  the  former  dare  never  lose 
its  ezpansiveness,  and  the  latter  never  acquire  it — ^lest  both  be 
destroyed,  but  obliges  each  to  retain  its  bulk  and  gravity ;  and 
which  presides  throughout  all  Nature,  as  well. 

On  the  assumption,  now,  that  there  is  no  God,  no  Intelligent 
Free  Being,  to  whom  the  majesty  and  order  of  the  Universe 
may  be  traced,  a  very  darkness  enshrouds  mankind;  the 
Sphynx  of  Egypt  still  sits  by  the  road-side,  threatening  to  slay 
human  reason ;  an  unsolvable  riddle  continues  to  challenge  a 
solution;  and*— alas  !  without  the  hope  of  a  coming  Oedipus. 

At  the  foot  of  Nature's  pyramid  lies  a  boundless  -field  of 
shapeless,  unorganised  matter — the  raw  material  of  the  Kosmos. 
Ascending  but  a  single  step,  the  observer  finds  himself  surrounded 
with  minerals,  metals,  and  crystals,  formulated  after  the  varie- 
gated hues  of  a  Prism.  Another  round  higher,  the  theater  of 
variety,  order  and  grandeur  is  enhanced  as  by  a  magician's 
wand,  by  a  manifoldness  of  organizations  in  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees.  A  plastic  hand  differentiates  after  an  ever  uniform 
law,  iu  an  endless  manner.  Whilst  stones  and  crystals  remain 
unaltered,  it  may  be  from  the  dawn  of  Creation,  preserving 
their  stereotyped  forms  intact  and  betraying  no  marks  of 
change  or  self-propagation,  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  on  the 
contrary,  all  things  are  in  state  of  continual  transition. 
Here  are  Growth  and  Life  of  an  infinite  series.  Though  rooted 
in  the  same  soil,  and  baptized  by  the  same  rain- drops,  every 
individual  member  acquires  its  own  peculiar  color,  taste  and 
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odor,  though  promiscuously  intergrown  into  a  very  wilderness. 
All  grow,  multiply,  and  die  alike ;  yet  each  one  stands  m 
generis  J  maintains  its  identity,  observes  its  special  season^ 
remains  specific  in  kind ;  all  are  different,  though  all  are  alike 
subject  to  the  simplest  uniformity  of  Law. 

Ascending  higher  still,  the  horizon  enlarges  after  a  corres- 
ponding marvellous  manner.  Thus  far  the  spectacle  of  a  most 
ingenious  Mechanism  confronted  us,  of  striking  variety  and 
beauty.  Yet,  barring  the  subtle  principle  of  Growth,  the 
stillness  of  Death  reigned  throughout.  Plants  grow  and  die  in 
their  birth  and  cradle-places,  without  even  becoming  conscioas 
of  their  own  existence.  Here,  however,  spontaneous  Motiont 
the  most  subtle  Sensation^  and  the  most  refined  order  of 
Instinct  prevail.  Though  the  same  Matter  is  still  at  hand,  and 
a  very  like  process  of  organization — since  Animals  are  born, 
grow  and  die  as  Plants  do,  after  similar  Laws.  We^  nevertheless', 
witness  new  forms,  after  an  inconceivably  larger  scale  of  per- 
fection. Here  is  Life  endowed  with  Motion,  Sensation  and 
Instinct ;  and  all  arranged  after  a  climax,  even  as  in  the 
sphere  of  vegetation  again,  which  extends  upwards,  over 
graduated  steps,  on  a  flight  of  endless  extension.  As  the 
simplest  Plant  is  still  part  mineral,  so  is  the  simplest  Animal 
manifestly  yet  part  vegetable.  Here  are  semi-animals,  which 
elongate  as  shrubs  and  trees  do ;  animals  with  but  One  Sense ; 
animals  with  Five  Senses;  animals  which  die  in  their  natire 
habitats,  whose  shell  is  their  World  ;  whilst  there  are  those  too, 
which  discern  the  most  remote  objects  through  their  keen  sight, 
hearing,  and  taste;  animals  as  gigantic  as  the  mountains,  with 
those  as  well,  for  which  a  grain  of  land,  a  drop  of  water,  or  a 
single  leaf,  answers  for  a  Universe.  Yet  each  one  is  relatively 
perfect;  its  organs  and  limbs  are  ever  in  proportion  to  its 
whole  body.  Every  one  is  rightly  adapted  to  its  native 
element,  its  mode  of  living,  and  its  general  destiny.  The 
wisdom  by  which  all  its  constituent  parts  are  adjusted  to  each 
other,  in  every  creature,  as  well  as  all  again  to  Nature's 
entirety,  it  \^  simply  impossible  to  fathom. 
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Notwithstanding  this  automatic  restlessness,  the  same  degree 
of  order  and  harmony  is  preserved,  which  reigns  throaghout 
the  Yegetahle  Kingdom.  A  graduated  climax  assigns  each  to 
its  place  after  unalterable  canons ;  the  fixidity  of  Law  is  in* 
eradicably  indentured  into  all  the  tablets  of  the  realm,  which 
preserves  their  species ;  there  is  no  declension  or  degeneration 
— ^no  commingling — no  lapsing  from  their  several  orbits.  AH 
die;  yet  all  resurrect  and  perpetuate  themselves  unceasingly 
again,  and  ever  after  a  fixed  proportion,  and  in  exact  ratio  to 
their  individual  destinies,  as  well  as  in  full  harmony  with 
Nature's  plan.  For  every  species  there  is  unalterably  set  the 
same  measure  of  strength,  the  same  round  of  sensations,  and 
the  same  period  of  duration. 

There  is  no  Intelligence  to  be  discerned  thus  far,  but  there  is 
at  hand  a  mysterious,  incomprehensible  energy  still,  which  acts 
with  greater  promptness  and  certitude  than  even  Reason  itself, 
whose  substitute  it  is.  All  know  their  kind ;  their  quarters ; 
their  methods  of  self-preservation  and  propagation  ;  and  with  an 
exactness  which  baffles  the  wisest  savant. 

This  manifoldness  in  Nature,  besides,  forms  a  chain,  the  initial 
link  of  which  is  attached  to  the  simplest  Plants,  extends  through 
the  countless  grades  of  vegetation,  over  into  and  up  through 
the  myriads  of  Animals  until  it  reaches  the  Simian  race.  Each 
link  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  self-action,  however.  *'  Na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum ;  "  nor  does  Nature  repeat  its  work,  but 
ever  produces  after  a  teleological  plan.  Where  the  naked  eye 
closes  its  vision  the  magnifying  lens  and  the  telescope  proffer 
their  aid  and  discover  still  more  Worlds  for  man.  For  all  he 
knows,  right  here  may  be  the  half-way  round  on  the  ladder  of 
Nature.  Yet  the  chain  is  nowhere  broken.  Plants,  Animals, 
Water,  Planets,  Suns,  every  sphere  and  realm  exists  for  its 
neighboring  sphere  and  realm,  and  all  together  form  one  or- 
ganic whole — a  perfect  totality. 

And  man  is  a  still  greater  marvel  to  himself.  Through  the 
vegetable  kingdom  he  is  linked  on  the  one  side  of  his  being,  a 
cousin-german  to  the  Animal  tribes.     Like  them  he  comes  into 
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being ;  he  subsistfl  as  thej  do ;  like  theoif  he  has  bis  period  of 
existence ;  he  is,  as  they  are,  endowed  with  instincts ;  and,  like 
them^  he  dies. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  he  enjoys  prero^tiTes,  in  form,  orgaos, 
and  capacities,  which  elevate  him  high  over  all  the  Animals.  He 
is  gifted  with  Reason  and  Free  Will.  Man  stands  as  lord  over 
an  under-world.  He  is  a  Semi-6od  aside  of  all  other  orders  of 
creatures  in  the  Earth.  All  others  exist  for  his  sake,  from  tiie 
blade  of  grass  to  the  cedar,  from  the  silk-worm  to  the  elephant. 
All  are  man's  servants.  Apart  from  him,  Nature  were  yet  a 
blank,  unmeaning  territory.  The  vine  does  not  taste  its  own 
sweet  juice,  the. flower  does  not  enjoy  its  own  sweet  odor;  the 
down  of  the  silk-worm  were  only  a  shroud,  but  for  him ;  the 
diamond  would  lie  worthless  in  the  mud, were  man  not  here;  the 
sheep  bears  its  fleece  for  him,  and  the  bee  hives  honey  for  man. 
In  him,  Life  comes  to  a  ripe  head.  In  him  Reason,  Order,  and 
Majesty  illuminate  Nature's  kingdom,  which  were  an  Orphans*- 
Home,  did  he  not  indwell  its  chambers.  He  discerns  its  hidden 
halls ;  discovers  its  secret  laws ;  creates  new  forms  throughout 
its  domains,  from  age  to  age ;  weighs  the  Planets ;  calculates 
their  flight;  measures  their  celestial  deep ;  turns  the  Past  into  a 
Present,  and  To-day  into  the  Morrow.  Man's  aspirations,  an- 
ticipations, and  powers  know  no  limits  ;  all  within  himself  savors 
of  the  Endless— of  the  Eternal.  In  himself  lies  the  spring  of 
happiness  and  misery.  He  is  his  own  Lawgiver  and  his  own 
Judge.  He  praises  and  he  blames  himself;  he  acquits  and  he 
condemns  himself:  and  his  own  verdict  outweighs  the  eulogiei 
of  a  thousand  flatterers.  , 

But  whence  this  grand  Kingdom  of  Wealth  and  Order,  if  no 
God  dare  be  predicated — no  Intelligent  Free  Being,  who  origi- 
nated the  Universe  and  subjected  it  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Law ! 
If  Nature  is  indeed  the  result  of  Chance,  or  the  product  of  an 
iron  Fate,  we  are  made  to  gaae  into  a  blank  Night.  A  Mech- 
anism confronts  us,  which  contains  myriads  of  wheels,  everyone 
of  which  performs  its  specifically  assigned  functions  with  the 
nicest  accuracyy  the  totality  of  which  yet  knows  neither  Law- 
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maker  nor  End — a  multitude  of  Means,  without  Ends  ;  Designs, 
without  Designer ;  a  Kingdom,  without  a  King ;  Wisdom,  with- 
out Intelligence ;  Motion,  without  a  Motor ;  a  World  of  Life 
emerging  out  of  a  Desert  of  Death,  a  Panorama  of  Order,  born 
from  Pandemonium  of  raging  Anarchy  I  Was  there  ever  a 
thicker  Darkness  ?  In  spite  of  all  Human  Reason,  man  is  made 
to  look  into  the  Night  of  Death.  Man  too,  remains  an  incom- 
prehensible paradox.  A  child  of  mortal  progenitors,  whose 
lineage  dates  through  the  eons  of  the  ages,  back  into  Eternity 
itself ;  a  being  of  all  others  the  most  enigmatical ;  surrounded 
by  fated  environments,  yet  endowed  with  unlimited  anticipa- 
tions and  cravings ;  enriched  with  boundless  capacities,  yet 
destined  to  die  in  a  moment  as  an  embryo  :  a  lord  over  lower 
beings  and  Creation  too,  yet  subject  to  all  the  fatalities  of  an 
insect ;  helpless  as  the  dust,  yet  gifted  with  Divine  powers ;  a 
being  crowned  with  the  royalties  of  Intelligence  and  Reason, 
which  may  elevate  him  above  the  clouds,  only  to  fall  as  food 
for  worms,  in  a  second;  chained  by  inviolable  Laws,  which 
own  no  Jjaw-roaker : — Man  stands  a  paradox  of  paradoxes ; 
and  of  all  enigmas,  the  most  monstrous. 

What  advantages  accrue  to  man,  with  all  his  boasted  prerog- 
atives ?  Truth  to  tell,  he  is  not  a  hair-breadch  above  the  brute ; 
yea,  he  is  more  unfortunate  and  miserable,  even,  so  long  as  his 
search  after  a  Creator  is  not  crowned  with  success.  Conceded 
that  he  may  indeed  enjoy  his  creature-royalties  for  a  season,  Ood, 
or  no  Ood ;  that  these  his  high  endowments  are  for  the  time  at 
least  an  advantage,  though  no  Supreme  Being  existed ;  that  he 
may  pursue  his  pleasant  chase  after  Truth  thereby ;  that  his  in- 
centives remain  to  him  just  as  vivid ;  that  his  senses  are  just  as 
alive ;  that  he  taste  many  comforts  and  luxuries  beyond  the 
beast ;  that  the  economy  of  Nature  nevertheless  preserves  and 
conveys  its  wealth  and  benefits  to  him  in  far  larger  measure ; 
that  his  desires  still  remain  in  all  their  greater  eagerness  and 
wider  compass;  and  that,  therefore,  man  is  surely  in  advance  of 
the  animal,  with  its  dull  and  stunted  equipment. 

Yet  the  ox  has  appeased  all  its  craving  by  stilling  its  hunger. 
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The  lion  is  at  perfect  ease,  when  the  victim  is  swallowed.  Bat 
man's  desires  are  never  satisfied.  For  him  no  such  boands  are 
set.  His  imagination  continues  to  create  new  enchantments. 
The  brute  seeks  its  food^  and  beyond  it,  nothing  more ;  whibt 
man  is  capable  of  multiplying  his  tastes  far  above  his  ability  to 
gratify  them.  The  ox  and  the  lion  remain  within  their  natural 
environments ;  but  man  transcends  the  boundaries  of  his  present 
being.  Nature  has  fixed  no  goal  for  him ;  has  marked  no  limits 
which  he  may  not  transgress.  He  is  lord  over  Nature  herein, 
and  may  ignore  or  defy  its  mandates.  He  may  pursue  the 
phantoms  which  his  soul  is  ever  forming.  Short  of  their  extent, 
he  knows  of  no  boundaries.  His  Reason  may  indeed  utter  cau- 
tions ;  his  conscience  may  warn  him  through  alarming  spectres. 
But  why  should  he  heed  these  ?  On  the  morrow  he  dies ;  and 
dead  on  the  morrow,  means  forever  dead.  If  there  is  no  Su- 
preme Being,  surely,  Death  means  Eternal  Nihilism.  And  if 
this  is  man's  Ultimatum,  the  lot  of  the  beast  were  more  desira- 
ble than  his  cravings  and  antidipations.  He  might  then  have 
escaped  the  haunting  chimeras,  which  cease  not  to  bid  him  follow 
the  dictates  of  Reason  and  Conscience  ih  all  his  actions ;  nor 
would  he  have  endured  the  disappointments  of  his  fertile  and 
vain  imagination ;  nor  ever  have  known  the  pleasing  but  de- 
ceiving magnetism  of  Truth  and  Virtue ;  nor  ever  have  antici- 
pated the  mirraging  fields  of  Eternity ;  nor  suffered  any  appre- 
hensions of  Death — or  only  momentarily  tasted  its  ordeal  when 
the  slaughter-knife  might  forever  free  him  from  all  its  accidents. 
Man  as  he  is,  is  ever  in  conflict  with  Death  at  every  turn  in 
Life.  He  stands  under  its  terrorising  apprehensions,  and  anni- 
hilation following  in  the  wake.  And  barely  has  he  learned  the 
alphabet  of  Nature  at  an  untold  cost,  when  he  has  but  tasted  the 
sweet  attraction  of  Truth  at  long  range,  he  is  fated  to  shut  his 
eyes  forever  on  its  realm.  Is  this  the  last  end  of  man's  royal 
equipment?  Is  this  the  meager  reward  for  his  severe  struggles 
to  build  himself  up  in  Integrity  and  Right  ?  Better  were  the 
lot  of  the  brute  his  own. 
It  is  true,  that  with  an  exclusively  animal  nature,  man  could 
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not  have  contained  the  nobler  prerogatives,  which  constitate 
him  the  master-piece  in  Creation.  But  neither  would  he  have 
been  conscious  of  them.  Whilst  the  loveliness  of  Truth  and 
Virtue  would  indeed  not  have  cheered  his  soul,  neither  would 
he  then  have  become  subject  to  their  inexorable  laws.  He 
might  have  contentedly  followed  his  Instincts,  and  being  satis- 
fied there,  he  would  have  been  spared  the  enervating  conflict 
ever  waging  between  Reason  and  the  Passions.  Constituted  as 
he  is,  what  may  he  regard  his  highest  duty  and  noblest  aim  ? 
Shall  he  obey  the  voice  of  Reason  ?  Although  it  matters  not, 
since  he  has  in  any  event  nothing  to  hope  or  fear.  Still,  how 
may  he  best  assuaj^e  the  accusations  of  his  conscience,  which  he 
is  ever  destined  to  experience  ?  Is  he  to  steel  himself  stolidly 
against  these?  Alas!  this  is  for  him  impossible  task.  And 
how  may  he  justify  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding ?  To  what  a  despicable  depth  must  he  not  descend^ 
and  how  hideous  an  object  must  he  not  render  himself  in  our 
eyes,  ere  he  is  able  to  defy  his  own  instincts,  and  walk  abreast 
with  the  brute !  Shall  he  then  dedicate  himself  to  the  service 
of  Virtue  ?  There  is  verily  a  halo  about  her  brow,  akin  to  the 
heavenly  glory.  But  why  should  he  bow  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
Virtue  even,  and  so  forego  the  gratification  of  his  strongest 
passions  ?  Should  man  be  asked  to  sacrifice  on  such  an  altar^ 
in  the  face  of  the  triumph  of  mocking  vice  ?  Should  he  offer  up 
his  peace,  his  success^  his  life,  and,  what  is  still  more,  the  well- 
being  of  his  offspring  ?  And  whence  is  he  to  draw  the  strength 
and  heroism  which  such  a  sacrifice  demands?  The  surrender 
of  his  highest  good,  and  but  for  an  empty  perfection  !  And 
whence  is  the  obligation  to  listen  to  such  a  challenge  ? 

If  there  is  no  Supreme  Being,  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions is  man's  ideal  good.  He  may  aspire  to  none  higher  in- 
deed. Fool,  that  he  were,  to  submit  to  the  binding  obligations 
of  Laws,  which  interfere  with  the  realization  of  his  supreme 
happiness,  when  there  is  no  Lawmaker !  What  is  there  for  him 
either  to  fear  or  to  hope  ?  Dying,  he  has  reached  his  ulti- 
matum.   Virtue,  Reason,  Conscience — these  are  but  idle  words 
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for  hiiDy  whether  he  lives  a  curse  to  his  day  and  kind,  or  diea  a 
martyr  in  behalf  of  some  flattering  chimera.  LiTing  on  a  level 
with  the  brute,  be  can  only  die  as  such,  and  enrich  the  grave* 
yard,  or  become  food  for  like  creatures  coming  after.  Sach  is 
man,  with  all  his  divine  endowments,  under  the  philosophy  of 
Atheism. 

Without,  as  yet,  pronouncing  on  the  merits  of  the  Theistic 
creed,  it  is   submitted  without  argument,  that  light,  peace  and 
cheer  at  once  dawn  upon  man's  spirit  the  moment  the  thoaght 
of  a  Supreme  Being  is  harbored,  and  the  Universe  is  read  in  its 
rsys.     What  sunrise  is  to  natural  vision,  such  a  conception— 
whether   legitimately  or  illegitimately  formed — ^is   to  Human 
Reason.    At  its  dawn  confusion  swiftly  gives  way,  as  Night 
flees  at  Day-break.     Intelligence,  and  the  choicest  means  to 
high  Ends  emerge  out  of  the  bosom  of  Nature,  when  the  halo  of 
a  Divine  Fatherhood  is  allowed  to  illuminate  the  Universe,  io 
virtue  of  which  the  countless  agencies  and  their  manifold  func- 
tions, the  revolution  of  inanimate  spheres,  and  the  Instincts  of 
creatures  are  ordered,  and  the  entire  domain  superintended  after 
the  wisest  conceivable  manner.     Nor  is  man  any  longer  such  a 
paradox   to   himself,  or  an  unmeaning  riddle ;    he  becomes  a 
being  capable  of  interpreting  his  nature,  history,  and  destiny. 
The   Supreme   Intelligent  Being,  governing  the  Universe  by 
Airtue  of  His  Divine  Sovereignty,  has  assigned  him  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  Nature's  pyramid — surely  not  to  disturb  His  realm ; 
endowed  him  with  the  noblest  faculties — surely  not  to  render 
him  merely  a  nobler  kind  of  animal;  crowned  him  with  Reason 
and  the  Moral  Consciousness  of  knowing  Right   and  Wrong, 
and  made  it  irresistible — superior  to  his  own  Will — a  sure  proof 
that  it  was  meant  to  be  recognized  by  him  as  his  highest  per- 
ception, and  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  be 
obeys  the  Moral  Laws  or  not.     Nor  do  his  instincts,  his  com- 
fort, or  his  interest  any  longer  protest,  though  he  is  asked  to 
perform  acts  of  self-denial,  since  such  sacrifices  are  brought  ss 
offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  Author  of  his  life,  whose  free,  wise 
and  benevolent  Will  he  would  not  disobey.     He  feels  assured 
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that  in  submitting  to  His  Sovereign  Will  he  will  necessarily 
also  merit  His  favor — a  motive  sufficient  for  his  perfect  peace. 
He,  accordingly,  heeds  the  voice  of  Conscience,  under  the  con- 
viction, that  not  a  single  noble  thought  or  good  act  can  be  ex- 
perienced in  vain.  He  can  serenely  face  the  temporary  tri- 
umph of  Vice  and  suffer  it  to  vaunt  itself  audaciously,  since  it 
must  ultimately  succumb  to  the  Right ;  and  though  Virtue  may 
be  dishonored  and  scandalized,  he  can  ^*  possess  his  soul  in  pa- 
tience," and  still  prize  it  above  all  Wrong  and  Evil ;  neither 
envying  nor  hating  the  transgressor,  he  obeys  his  Conscience. 
If  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  he  feels  persuaded  that  he  is  in  no 
case  the  loser ;  he  need  not  avenge  himself,  knowing  that  his 
Creator  can  never  become  his  debtor ;  but  can  securely  rely  on 
this,  that  an  Aliwise  and  Infinitely  Good  Being  could  not  have 
endowed  him  with  such  high  prerogatives  to  his  own  injury, 
and  will  rather  open  another  World,  and  regenerate  him  as  a 
fit  denizen  for  it,  than  suffer  him  to  fall  into  the  dust  unhonored 
after  a  faithful  service — an  Instinct  which  Mankind  has  indeed 
cherished  from  a  time  when  memory  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Thus  far  we  have  but  raised  hypotheses,  on  the  basis  of  the 
band-writings  which  may  be  found  engraved  on  the  tablets  of 
the  Universe.  Whilst  under  the  dark  lantern  of  Atheism  they 
are  unmeaning  hieroglyphics,  they  become  largely  intelligible  in 
the  light  of  Theism.  But  as  hypotheses  are  but  guesses  at 
Truth,  at  their  best,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  ascertained 
Truths  or  consummate  facts,  however  much  plausibility  they 
may  carry  in  their  face,  it  behooves  us,  further,  to  establish  the 
creed  of  Theism  after  the  same  manner  in  which  all  other  moral 
propositions  are  proven — ^from  undoubted  Premises  and  by  the 
inviolable  Laws  of  Logic.  Theology,  the  "  Queen  of  Sciences," 
ean  only  hope  to  retain  her  throne,  especially  in  times  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge,  by  rigorous  criticism  of  her  own  claims,  ex- 
cision of  the  fictitious  or  the  decayed,  and  the  development  of 
the  new  energies  and  adaptations  needed  for  vigorous  sur- 
vival' 
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It  is  surely  reasonable  to  assame,  that  some  Force  or  Power 
must  have  antedated  the  genesis  of  the  World,  or  the  Creation 
of  the  Universe.  Otherwise,  mankind  were  compelled  to  believe 
the  economy  of  Natare,  with  all  its  relative  perfections,  of  having 
been  the  offspring  of  Zero.  This  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  great- 
est of  all  absurdities : — An  Effect  without  a  Cause.  The  ha- 
man  mind  has  never  ceased  to  utter  its  protest  against  such 
violence  committed  upon  Reason.  The  famous  maxim — "  Ex 
NihUoy  NihUfit — "From  Nothing,  Nothing  is  '* — is  the  stereo- 
typed response  of  man,  to  such  a  draft  on  his  credulity.  Zero 
ca,n  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  Non-Eatity — wholly  bare  of  all 
the  attributes  of  Entity,  or  Being — without  a  single  accident  of 
Real  Existence ;  and,  therefore,  entirely  excluded  from  the  cat- 
egory of  Substances.  Yet,  the  theory  which  makes  the  Uni- 
verse to  be  born  from  the  womb  of  Zero,  assumes  the  existence 
of  an  Unreality,  as  a  Reality — ^a  Non-Entity,  as  an  Entity— a 
Negation,  or  Nothing,  as  a  Positive  Something.  The  qualm- 
ings  of  Reason,  against  such  a  patent  contradiction  of  ideas, 
fully  warrants  its  dismissal  from  all  further  consideration.  The 
most  marked  system  of  Theism,  or  rankest  growth  of  supersti- 
tion, has  never  imposed  an  incubus  so  monstrous  on  human 
credence. 

But  is  it  absolutely  required  to  step  from  Zeroism  into  The- 
ism ?  Are  there  no  intermediate  Stadia,  which  afford  as  mach 
satisfaction,  or  as  lucid  a  solution  to  the  mysterious  problem  of 
the  Genesis  of  the  Universe,  as  the  most  liberal  creed  of  Deism 
furnishes  to  Mankind?  Is  it  not  rational  to  entertain  the  pro- 
position, concerning  an  Eternal  Creation  ?  Have  not  the  an- 
cient sages  very  generally  taught  the  theory  of  an  Eternal  Se- 
ries of  Cause  and  Effect — an  Infinite  Chain  of  Antecedents 
and  Consequences — to  which  no  Initial  or  Primary  Cause  is  re- 
quired ?  Does  not  the  current  process  of  generating  Nature 
contribute  largely  towards  the  support  of  an  Eternal  Universe? 
Why  may  not  this  process  have  been  in  force  from  Eternity,  as 
well  as  during  the  historic  ages  of  Time  ?  Why  should  it  be 
considered  irrational^  to  count  backwards  ad  infinitum,  when  it 
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is  allowable  to  count  forwards  ad  infinitum  f  Why  might  it 
not  be  a  series  ''  without  beginning/'  as  well  as  "  without  end?'' 
If  the  mirror  of  Nature — apart  from  Revelation — reveals  no 
Eschatology,  where  does  it  manifest  any  lessons  of  its  Genesis  ? 
What  should  forbid  the  philosopher  or  the  scientist  from  re- 
ceding from  Effect  to  Cause ;  and  from  anterior  Effects  to  more 
anterior  Causes— on  and  on — ^say,  Indefinitely  ?  When  once 
moving  on  the  mystic  line  of  Consequences  and  their  Antece- 
dentSy  at  what  point  may  the  Understanding  or  Imagination 
halt,  and  cry  : — "  Eureka  I  I  have  found,  the  Causa  Causarumf*' 
Is  not  the  yclept  *'  Primary ''  or  *'  First  '*  Cause  more  of  a 
myth,  than  a  fact — a  fiction,  rather  than  a  reality  ?  And  do 
not  all  profounder  thinkers  abandon  the  arguments,  once  so 
vigorously  conducted  in  behalf  of  a  Supreme  Being,  on  the 
line  of  Cause  and  Effect?  Is  it  not  generally  admitted  in  this 
age,  that  this  line  of  reasoning  is  an  Infinite  line,  in  whose 
groove  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  continue,  when  once  en- 
tered upon,  since  the  so-called  First  Cause  demands  also  a 
cause  for  its  own  existence,  no  less  than  all  secondary  Causes? 
Admitting  that  these  questions  are  pertinent  in  the  lips  of  an 
Anti-Theist,  and  without  meaning  to  slight  their  force,  it  isy 
nevertheless,  fully  as  relevant  to  ask  :  How  can  a  Finite  mind 
entertain  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  series  ?  Is  a  being  of 
limited  and  conditioned  capacities,  capable  of  conceiving  of  an 
Unlimited,  Unconditioned,  and  Absolute  Order  of  Antecedents 
and  Consequences?  To  continue  in  antedating,  from  eon  to 
eon — through  Time,  and  into  the  cycles  of  Eternity  even — is 
bat  a  fruitless  postponement,  rather  than  a  measure  of  relief. 
This  is  readily  appreciated,  if  we  confine  our  search  to  one's 
family  lineage.  Every  individual  sire  is  but  the  son  of  an 
earlier  sire ;  and  this  sire,  of  a  still  anterior  sire.  Of  what 
avail  is  it,  then,  to  move  more  remotely  back,  since,  sooner  or 
later,  we  must  halt  at  a  Proto-Sire,  if  we  are  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  results  ?  In  like  manner,  man  is  forced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  finite  order  of  mind,  either  to  endorse  the  absurd- 
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ity  of  dedaeing  the  Universe  from  Zero,  or  to  admit  a  Progeni- 
tor, of  some  nature,  of  all  things. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  gainsayed,  either,  that  the  existing  order 
of  Nature  may  be  conceived  of  as  generating,  on  and  on,  to 
Infinity.  Sach  a  general  evolution  is  by  no  means  irrationil 
or  absurd.  But  this  is  only  so,  because  mankind  is  cognizant 
of  the  existing  working  order  of  Nature,  at  hand  and  under  his 
eye.  These  actual  Causes  are  the  premises  from  which  a  con- 
tinuation may  be  argued.  But  man  may  still  not,  aa  well,  argae 
a  Post  Infinity,  though  he  is  permitted  to  imagine  a  Future 
Infinity,  for  the  forcible  reason,  that  he  cannot  count  hack  of 
Unity,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  counts  forward  of  Unity 
Mathematicians  do,  indeed,  indulge  in  such  numerical  fictions; 
but  the  mystic  domain,  opening  up  on  the  left  side  of  Unity,  is 
but  a  mirraging  territory,  at  best,  in  which  men  may  pursue 
the  chase  endlessly  on,  without  ever  seizing  upon  the  ever- 
eluding  prize,  notwithstanding.  Whilst  it  may  seem  logical  to 
hold  to  the  theory  of-  the  Eternity  of  matter,  or  of  a  Material 
Universe,  its  untenableness  becomes  apparent,  through  the 
fact,  that  a  being  of  relative  or  finite  capacities  cannot  intelli- 
gently postulate  an  Infinite  Series,  nor  conceive  of  any  pro- 
gression back  of  Unity.  Thus,  a  plausible  sentiment  must  sue. 
cumb  before  proven  logical  truth. 

As  long  as  men  persist  in  portraying  the  Progenitor  of  the 
Universe  as  a  "  First "  Cause  that  differs  only  from  Secondary 
Causes  in  that  it  is  Primary,  or  Initial,  it  is  difficult  to  refute 
the  theory  of  an  Eternal  Universe.  It  is  only  when  a  Supreme 
Being  is  conceived  of  as  an  Independent  and  Self-Existent  Being, 
that  the  spell  which  the  enchanting  line  of  Cause  and  Efiect  ex- 
erts on  the  mind  is  broken.  Unless,  therefore,  an  Independent 
and  Self-Existent  Being  is  assumed,  one  of  the  two  alreadj 
noted  contradictions  must  follow  : — 

a)  Either  the  Universe  emanated  from  Zero :  Something 
from  Nothing ;  . 

b)  Or  an  Infinite  Series  of  Antecedents  and  Consequences 
must  be  :  An  Eternal  Universe. 
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It  must  be  conceded,  likewise,  Aiat  man  is  wholly  unequal  to 
the  task  of  realizing  in  himself  the  Nature  of  an  Independent 
Self-Existent  Being.  Whilst  it  is  possible  to  form  a  conception, 
its  interpretation  is  wholly  beyond  man  in  Time,  and  it  may 
even  remain  above  man  in  Eternity.  Tet  this  impossibility  ex- 
ists by  no  means,  because  an  Independent  Self-Existent  Eter- 
nal is  not  possible  ;  but  because  of  man's  limited  and  finite  or- 
der of  mind.  Nor  is  this  confession  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
diflSculty,  or  a  handy  subterfuge  by  any  means.  Several  par- 
allels will  aid  us  in  our  present  order  of  reasoning : — 

Man  is  confessedly  incompetent  to  define  the  Essence  o{  even 
finite  creatures.  Still  less,  then,  could  he  be  asked  intelligently 
to  interpret  the  Essence  of  the  Infinite  Being.  The  phenome- 
na of  Endless  Duration  and  Boundless  Space,  besides,  are 
likewise  beyond  the  reach  of  men's  conceptions.  Yet  Infinite 
Daration  as  well  as  Infinite  Space  he  is  wholly  unable  to  anni- 
hilate or  deny.  But  how  would  the  Ideas  of  such  confounding 
phenomena  ever  come  to  enter  the  human  mind  as  necessary 
Ideas,  apart  from  their  actual  existence  ?  It  were  as  absurd  to 
regard  them  as  mere  fictions,  as  it  were  irrational  and  contradic- 
tory to  maintain  an  Absent  Present ;  a  Shadow  without  Sub- 
stance ;  or  an  actuality,  apart  from  reality.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
still  reasonable  to  cherish  the  conception  of  an  Independent,  Self- 
Existent,  Eternal  Being,  whose  Nature  is  yet  unintelligible.  And 
such  a  Being  is  one  of  the  necessary  Truths,  which  the  human 
mind  imperatively  challenges  in  order  to  its  success  in  the  attain- 
ment of  certitude  in  any  direction  whatsoever.  It  is  known  that 
the  ancient  Sages  generally  taught  the  Eternity  of  Nature.  But 
they  did  not  on  this  account  deny  a  Great  First  Cause.  Their 
ideas  of  primeval  matter  were  confused  ;  and  this  confusion  ac- 
counts also  for  the  vagueness  which  tinged  their  choicest  con- 
ceptions of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  for  their  de- 
partures from  the  trail  of  Truth  they  often  struck,  into  by- 
paths, lest  they  might  lose  themselves  in  the  maze,  should  they 
follow  it  too  far.  All  however,  who  taught  with  any  force 
and  clearness — Anaxagoras,  Timseus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
23 
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totle — ^maintaiDed  the  necesAtry  pre-existence  of  a  Primary, 
Incorporeal,  Unchangeable,  Intelligent  Being,  through  Whom 
the  original  Motion  and  Order  of  the  Universe  were  effected,  as 
otherwise,  Motion  must  be  held  without  a  Motor,  or  as  emsDa- 
tions  from  Zero — conceptions  which  are  alike  contradictory. 
Aristotle  claims  to  stand  foremost  among  those  who  clearly 
established  the  Eternity  of  the  Material  Unirerse.  But  in  his 
mind,  the  Eternity  of  Nature  is  but  an  Eternal  Effect  of  an 
infinitely  Efficient  Intelligence  and  Power,  which  is  rather  a  play 
with  words,  than  an  original  thought,  and  a  mode  of  expression 
which  may  still  mislead  those  who  conceive  it  possible  to  hold 
to  an  Eternal  Genesis  of  Nature,  and  thereby  tempt  such  to  sur- 
render all  correct  ideas  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  to  regard  Matter 
as  a  Divine  Emanation — a  theory  which  a  majority  of  Pagan 
Philosophers  upheld,  in  the  dim  light  of  their  age,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  but  little  progress  can  be  gained  in  the  search  after 
Truth.  But  if  the  Deity  is  held  to  be  Eternal  in  His  Nature, 
it  follows  also,  that  He  must  have  been  Eternally  Omnipotent 
likewise,  as  well  as  Eternally  efficient  and  active.  Tet,  as  it  is 
not  conceivable,  that  even  an  Omnipotent  Being  may  deckre 
that  to  have  no  Beginning,  which,  nevertheless,  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  have  had  a  Beginning;  or,  that  a  continuous  series 
of  Numbers  should  yet  not  have  Unity  as  a  starting-point,  so 
too  were  it  equally  inconceivable  that  an  indefinite  progression 
of  Effects,  each  and  all  in  which  must  have  their  several  ante- 
cedents, should  not  likewise  have  an  antecedent  as  a  whole. 
Else  it  would  follow  too,  that  Omnipotence  can  declare  the  Infi* 
nite  finite,  or  the  finite  Infinite. 

It  must,  furthermore,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  realize  a  Genesis  of  Nature  any  more  than  he  can 
realize  its  Boundaries,  without  bewildering  himself  amid  the 
Eons  of  Time  or  the  regions  in  Space.  And  yet,  in  conceiving 
of  Nature  as  neither  self-originated  or  self-existent,  as  neither 
Eternal  nor  Infinite,  he  may  antedate  its  Genesis  as  far  back 
along  the  course  of  Time  as  he  pleases,  he  must  inevitably  reach 
an  Epoch  in  thought,  when  its  history  must  have  been  W 
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half  its  present  age;  when  it  had  reached  only  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  its  duration  :  and  when  it  must  have  had  its 
Beginning,  too.  Otherwise,  an  Eternal  Univerpe^  in  its  literal 
sense,  would  imply  a  countless  series  of  Numbers  without  unity 
— ^an  Infinite  totality  of  finite  constituents. 

Even  Ocellus  ("  The  Nature  of  the  Universe,"  480  B.  C.)  does 
not  dispute  this  conclusion.  As  far  as  theGalmathian  metaphy- 
sician is  at  all  intelligible,  his  readers  can  learn  that  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  Form  and  Essence  of  the  Universe,  and 
combines  these  through  an  efficient  Power — after  the  style  of 
the  Pythagorean  School ; — but  in  a  manner  so  dark  and  myste- 
rious, as  rightly  to  deserve  to  be  ranked  by  his  more  thoughtful 
disciples,  among  that  class  of  sages,  who,  whilst  they  prove 
themselves  abundantly  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  Universe,  were  not  competent  to  exalt  Him  to 
His  lofty  station  in  their  systems  of  thought.  A  closer  study 
of  this  author^s  metaphysical  works,  nevertheless,  furnishes  au- 
thentic proof  of  the  tardy  progress  by  which  the  present  stage 
of  Philosophy  was  attained,  and  of  the  many  centuries  of  severe 
struggle,  during  which  those  Truths  wero  doomed  to  lie  dorn^ant, 
which  seem  to  those  who  live  under  brighter  skies  to  constitute 
but  the  Alphabet  of  human  science.  Anaxagoras  stands  among 
the  first  of  thinkers,  who  contribute  largely  towards  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  vain  Philosophy^  in  that  he  proved  himself,  before  all 
others,  able  to  clearly  distinguish  between  an  Eternal  Intelligent 
Being,  and  Matter,  as  well  as,  to  set  forth  in  brilliant  colors  the 
economy  and  order  of  Nature.  And  yet  a  Socrates  laments 
sadly  over  his  efforts,  and  confesses  that  he  had  succeeded  more 
in  exciting  his  own  anxiety  to  know  the  Creator,  than  to  satisfy 
his  soul  concerning  Him.- 

The  lamentation  of  Socrates  might  well  suggest  to  the  mind 
of  the  Theist  the  pressing  importance  of  carefully  reviewing  the 
ground  on  which  his  -creed  rests.  And  in  order  that  a  more 
ready,  fresh,  and  personal  answer  may  prove  at  hand  to  the 
question  :  Why  am  I  a  Theist  ? — a  further  investigation  may 
be  prosecuted. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  thus  far,  the  proposition  may  be 
accepted  as  ground  common  between  the  Theist  and  Atheist. 
Videlicet:  That  Some  Force  or  Power  must  have  Prk- 
EXiSTED,  or  Antedated  the  Universe. 

But  the  Pre-existence  of  a  Force  or  Power  of  some  order  or 
kind^  were  not  jet  sufficient  for  man's  intelligence  and  peace. 
A  threefold  question  suggests  itself  to  our  consideration,  in  the 
immediate  wake  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at : — 

a.)  May  not  Matter  itself  be  the  Pre-existent  Force  or 
Power? 

b.)  Is  the  Pre-existent  Force  or  Power  an  Unconscious 
Essence  ? 

c.)    Is  the  Pre-existent  Essence  a  Personal  God  ? 

And  unless  the  last  of  the  Trio  can  be  affirmatively  estab- 
lished, our  investigation  has  conducted  us  but  a  short  remove 
from  blank  Atheism  itself. 

It  behooves  us,  first  of  all,  to  inquire  whether  matter  itself  is 
not  perhaps  the  womb  out  of  which  the  Universe  was  born  ?  By 
Matter  we  understand  an  inanimate  substance.  The  defenders 
of  the  "  Kraft-und' Stuff  ^^  school  embrace  so  much  under  this 
term.  If  then  Matter  was  the  pre-existent.  Eternal,  and  self- 
existent  substance,  by  which  Nature  was  conceived  and  brought 
forth,  with  all  its  relative  perfection  and  order,  it  must  neces- 
sarily have  contained  within  its  crevices  and  folds  all  the  forces 
and  powers  which  the  Universe  contains  and  exhibits ;  though 
it  is  itself  wholly  inanimate,  unconscious,  and  dead.  But  as 
the  Nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  embraces  all  possible  perfec- 
tions, it  follows,  that  Life,  Intelligence,  and  Freedom — attributes 
which  can  in  no  imaginable  way  co-exist  in  such  a  substance- 
are  not  the  offspring  of  Matter,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  its  loins. 

The  untenableness  of  the  theory  becomes  more  manifest  still 
in  connection  with  man  himself.  He  were  then  also  a  product 
of  an  unconscious  and  dead  substance,  conscious,  intelligent, 
and  moral  being  as  he  is.  But  whence  did  he  derive  his 
personal  prerogatives  7     May  we  regard  these  as  the  cream  of 
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Matter,  which  rose  by  some  means  to  its  surface^  and  became 
in  some  strange  way  independent  of  it  ?  Or  are  these  after  all, 
perhaps,  essential  ingredients  of  the  primeval  substance?  If 
the  fundamental  constituents  of  man's  nature  are  the  excres- 
cence of  an  inanimate,  unconscious  substance,  it  is  manifestly 
inconceivable  and  impossible,  that  these  should  sublimate  them- 
selves into  such  higher  and  totally  different  perfections  as  the 
constitution  of  man  contains.  It  may  be  mooted  that  his 
extraordinary  qualities  are  the  out-come  of  SyntheseSj  or  happy 
jnzta-positions  of  atoms,  particles  and  parts.  But  then  con- 
sciousness may  be  compared  to  an  order  of  Statics,  and  Reason 
to  an  order  of  Dynamics — Rest  and  Motion.  Bayle  is  severely 
accurate,  accordingly,  in  maintaining,  that  one  state  of  com- 
binations represents  a  straight  line ;  another,  a  sensation  of 
pleasure;  a  third,  a  mathematical  conception ;  a  fourth,  an  idea 
of  moral  conduct,  which  somehow  is  associated  with  the  love  or 
fear  of  a  Supreme  Being,  since  it  is  contended  that  from  Rest 
and  Motion  nothing  beyond  Rest  and  Motion  may  be  predicated; 
eren  as  sound  and  color,  apart  from  sensation  and  perception 
ever  remain  in  their  native  category. 

Whence  emanated  original  motion  to  a  mass  which  lay 
eternally  dead  ?  Whence  came  the  primary  impulse  7  When, 
for  example,  the  mass,  composing  the  Solar  System,  lay  closely 
folded  in  death-like  stillness  at  its  great  centre,  what  imagin- 
able Force  may  we  imagine  to  have  differentiated  the  gigantic 
balk  into  different  Bodies,  Suns  and  Spheres,  and  projected 
them  over  the  boundless  regions  of  Space,  after  such  an  exact 
order,  as  that  their  several  centres  of  gravity  should  so  happily 
correspond  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  entirety  of 
Nature?  Lord  Buffon's  Comet  were  hardly  sufficient,  since 
we  must  first  account  for  the  Comet  itself,  and  after  that,  for  its 
own  motion — awkwardly  as  it  zig-zagged  its  course  along. 

We  are  once  more  obliged  to  assume  Zero  as  the  primary^ 
efficient  cause  of  Nature,  or  to  confess  that  Motion  is  an 
inherent  and  essential  characteristic  of  Matter ;  against  both  of 
which  Reason  ceases  not  to  utter  its  veto. 
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It  were,  besides,  hard  to  conceive  of  Matter  being  at  rest  in 
any  imaginable  quarter  of  the  IJniversei  were  Motion  sn 
immanent  Force  of  itself.  And  even  granting,  that  the  average 
measure  of  external  and  internal  movement  produces  an 
equilibrium,  how  are  the  various  directions,  or  linea  of  move- 
ment on  so  vast  a  scale,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  For  the  universal 
harmony,  among  the  countless  species,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  same  mass,  and  jot  constitute  but  one 
organic  whole  ?  The  Sun^s  distance ;  the  revolutions  of  the 
Earth ;  its  locality  and  density ;  the  proportion  of  Fire  and 
Water;  the  measure  subsisting  between  Vegetables  and  Ani- 
mals : — all  these  are  accurately  scaled  and  poised,  each  to  each, 
and  all  to  all,  and  without  an  iron-clad  Fate,  dwell  in  perfect 
peace  f 

A  leisure  walk  in  the  field  opens  the  door  to  a  wondrous 
theater  of  variety  and  accord  at  once.  From  the  sponge  to  the 
giant  oak,  there  are  many  intermediate  grades.  Here  are 
annuals,  biennials,  and  centennials.  Some  multiply  singly, 
others,  thirty,  sixty,  an  hundred,  and  a  thousand  fold.  Yet 
each  observes  its  own  harvest  season — a  striking  evidence  of 
some  wise  ordering*  Were  there  a  simultaneous  ripening,  or  a 
like  proportion  of  reproduction  in  all  Plants,  a  fearful  waste 
must  occur.  Were  all  Vegetation  but  herbs,  or  shrubs,  or  even 
trees,  there  must  be  a  prodigal  poverty  still.  Myriads  of  crea- 
tures were  deprived  of  sustenance  and  shelter,  were  there  a 
monotonous  uniform  scale  laid  down.  For  the  sup[Jying  of  all 
ereature-wants  a  terrestrial  surface  were  necessary,  magnified 
a  hundred  times  from  its  present  dimensions  in  vain,  and  whollj 
worthless  for  mankind  to  boot. 

In  the  Animal  Kingdom  the  same  manifoldness  and  corres- 
pondence is  to  be  discerned.  Every  creature  multiplies  in  the 
ratio  of  its  usefulness  and  provision  made  for  its  survival. 
Fishes  and  Insects  reproduce  in  sboaki  and  swarms;  whilst 
Whales  bear  twins.  The  Ephemera  are  provided  with  wings 
already  in  their  embryo  state,  that  they  may  awiftly  mi/^rate 
from  their  habitats.    Among  land  animals  the  same  corres- 
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pondenee  is  observed.  The  useful  herds  subsist  on  luxuriant 
meadowft  and  grassy  plains,  whilst  a  majority,  which  seem  to 
exist  but  for  replenishing  the  Earth,  live  off  each  other.  But 
from  the  ant  to  the  lion,  we  find  their  strength,  instincts,  and 
ratios  of  productions  so  exactly  measured  between  beasts  of 
prey  and  their  victims,  that  an  equilibrium  is  ever  maintained. 
Though  all  exist  and  maintain  themselves  after  a  like  manner, 
yet  is  there  a  marvellous  relation  preserved  between  individual 
kinds,  and  their  peculiar  mode  of  sustenance,  as  well  as  their 
native  element. 

Their  general  bodily  symmetry  strikes  man  with  great  force. 
The  size,  form,  and  instinct,  of  birds  are  adapted  to  the  air,  whilst 
those  of  fishes  are  made  for  the  deep.  All  are  constituted  for 
their  own  latitudes ;  their  limbs  and  organs  have  their  special 
fanctions;  and  they,  in  sum,  constitute  a  complete,  perfect, 
and  organic  Body.  Let  but  a  single  joint  be  changed  to  a  hair's 
breath,  and  we  have  a  helpless  abortion,  or  a  monster.  And 
precisely  where  Mechanism  ceases.  Instinct  begins.  AH  know 
their  food ;  their  mates;  their  foes;  their  aggressive  and  defen* 
sive  weapons;  their  measure  of  strength  ;  when  to  stand;  when 
to  flee,  or  when  to  resort  to  stratagem.  Some  live  through  a 
single  Summer ;  others  die  for  the  Winter  only.  These  store 
their  year's  support  with  most  economic  foresight ;  those  migrate 
with  a  geographical  knowledge  which  baflies  the  most  experi- 
enced navigator.  The  subtle  power  of  Instinct  is  shared  by  the 
tiniest  insect,  with  the  giants  of  the  forest  and  the  sea,  since  it 
is  equally  necessary  to  each  one's  preservation;  yet  is  the 
measure  of  it  so  regulated  by  an  incomprehensible  wisdom  and 
beneficence,  beginning  with  the  simplest  order  of  Sensation, 
mounting  with  increasing  proportions,  through  countless  steps, 
towards  the  most  refined  and  delicate  grades  of  Perception; 
never  halting,  until  the  confines  of  pure  Intelligence  are  reached. 
All  along  the  climax,  the  measure  is  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive perfection  of  the  creature,  invariably.  The  dog  and  the 
horse  were  useless  animals,  elevated  as  these  are  beyond  many 
others,  did  they  not  possess  precisely  that  measure  of  docility 
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and  memory^  which  is  theirs,  or  did  their  allotment  approxi- 
mate in  the  least  degree  nearer  to  intelligence,  they  were  at 
once  the  most  unfortunate  of  brutes. 

Man  himself  stands  within  the  circle  of  harmonious  relations. 
His  form,  senses  and  capacities,  all  are  metered  after  the 
magnificent  scale  of  the  Universe,  of  which  he  forms  so  noble 
a  part.  His  sight,  hearing,  his  general  compass  of  sensibilities, 
might  have  been  infinitely  duller,  as  well  as  infinitely  keener; 
but  were  only  a  slight  change  made  in  his  construction,  the 
Universe  were  no  longer  the  same  for  him.  He  might  still 
abide  in  it,  but  its  harmony  would  be  gone  for  him. 

If,  still  further,  man's  Perception  and  Reason  were  but  the 
result  of  a  happy  synthesis,  or  series  of  syntheses,  he  might 
then  conceive  of  as  many  more  mental  functions  as  he  could 
imagine  kinds  of  such  factitious  juxta-positions.  Verily  one  mast 
regard  it  as  a  most  methodical  chance,  by  which  his  present 
prerogatives  already  should  have  come  to  him  ! 

Suppose  man  to  be  gifted  with  a  Judgment  of  the  highest 
order,  yet  lacked  the  faculty  of  Memory  ;  with  the  most  vi?id 
Imagination  but  unable  to  Reason  ;  with  the  various  functions 
of  mind^  without  their  proper  correlations — such  correspond- 
ences, e,  g.f  were  wanting,  as  the  normal  connection  between 
Sensation  and  Perception;  the  right  proportion  between  the 
Voluntary  and  Involuntary  movement  of  his  body ;  or,  that  the 
impressions  of  his  senses  were  to  continue  equally  and  indelibly 
vivid;  or  were  free  from  the  control  of  his  understanding;  or, 
that  his  Perception  and  Reason,  superinduced  by  his  Sensations, 
were  not  in  balance ;  or,  that  his  Nerves  did  but  lose  their 
sensibilities  ;  or,  that  his  whole  Nervous  System  experienced  all 
sensations  throughout  itself;  or,  that  he  had  not  his  present  form, 
his  normal  limbs ;  or,  he  were  unable  to  walk  erect ;  or,  were 
deprived  of  his  fingers,  his  understanding  still  remaining ;  or, 
that  mankind  were  not  of  an  average  uniform  stature ;  or,  were 
not  gifted  with  similar  strength,  sensations,  passions,  or  principles 
of  knowledge  and  feelings  of  happiness : — all  human  sodality, 
association  and  fellowship,  were  at  an  end  forever ;  and  with  all 
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his  prerogatives^  he  woald  still  be  a  most  unfortanate  and  miser- 
able creature. 

In  such  harmonicas  relations  we  find  man  and  all  other 
creatures  to  stand  to  Nature's  totality.  But  as  little  as  any 
separate  tint  on  the  artist  s  palette  determines  the  combination 
of  all  tints,  or  as  little  as  all  the  colors  combined  determine  the 
style  of  the  portrait,  so  little  too,  may  we  hope  to  find  the 
agency  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  economy  in  Nature's  own 
bosom,  or  in  any  secret  chamber  of  its  vast  and  royal  domain. 
In  its  analysis,  nothing  can  be  properly  said  to  exist  for  itself, 
or  to  be  "its  own  excuse  for  being."  Every  department  is 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  being  at  all,  or  of  its  neighbor  realm  ; 
still  less,  may  it  determine  their  existence.  Plants  do  not  order 
the  being  or  nature  of  Animals.  The  individual  limbs  and 
muscles,  in  the  physical  structure,  do  not  create  each  other  or 
assign  their  functions.  All  are  but  forces  in  the  grand  whole. 
Let  any  one  be  altered  in  the  least  degree,  and  death,  chaos, 
and  a  desert  of  disorder  results.  Only  in  consequence  of  their 
relationship,  each  to  each,  and  all,  is  there  harmony  and  per- 
fection— a  Kingdom.  But  it  is  a  Kingdom  which  may  be 
likened  to  a  well-regulated  household,  under  whose  roof-tree 
the  most  scrupulous  care  is  had  for  all  its  inmates,  for  their 
comfort  and  happiness,  lest  want  befall  them  ;  where  provision 
is  made  against  emergencies  even  ;  and  where  nothing  runs  to 
waste.  Just  such  a  Law  by  the  most  prudent  economy  reigns 
throughout  this  empire  of  manifoldness.  There  is  no  want;  all 
things  exist  with  reference  to  higher  ends  and  purposes  ;  nothing 
is  meaningless,  or  exclusively  for  itself;  all  are  bound  to  serve 
their  neighbors,  for  the  well-being  of  others,  and  that  of  the 
whole.     And,  finally,  all  subserve  Mankind. 

Nor  does  the  reign  of  Law  and  Order  cease  in  Death ;  even 
the  flowers  in  the  field,  the  smallest  ephemera,  all  contribute 
their  share  of  glory  to  their  Maker,  to  His  Omniscience  and 
Omnipotence,  during  their  brief  stay,  by  means  of  their  beauty 
and  relative  completeness ;  and  when  their  end  is  reached,  they 
die.    But  lo !  there  are  at  hand  at  once  myriads  of  other  crea- 
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tares,  ready  to  appropriate  their  ^^ remains  "  to  their  own  sab- 
sistence^  to  the  purification  of  the  Air  and  Earth ;  or,  to  dissolfe 
all  again  into  primal  matter,  relegating  it  back  to  the  laboratory 
of  Nature,  to  form  new  creatures  in  the  room  of  the  dead. 

If  there  is  no  Higher  Governing  Spirit,  independent  of  Mat- 
ter itself,  by  whose  hand  this  wise  economy  was  established  and 
conceived,  the  strain  to  which  Reason  is  subjected,  in  being 
obliged  to  account  for  such  a  Universe,  on  the  ground  of  a  blind 
chance,  an  unconscious  Chemistry,  or  dead  Mechanics,  is  greater 
than  the  rankest  and  maddest  Superstition  has  ever  imposed 
upon  mankind.  The  theory  of"  Various  Centres,"  followed  by 
a  subsequent  ingenious  "  Carpentering  "  and  dove-tailing  of  all 
into  one  universal  structure,  is  wholly  untenable.  Without  a 
Sun,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  fertile  Earth ;  without  the 
Earth,  there  is  no  need  of  a  Moon ;  without  an  Atmosphere,  do 
Vegetation  ;  without  Vegetables,  no  Animals.  The  Universe  is 
the  result  of  a  Plan,  which  implied  the  simnUaneous  birth  and 
maturing  of  each  and  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  marshalling  of  all 
its  hosts,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  into  their  destined  niches, 
grooves,  cycles,  and  relative  positions. 

With  all  the  gravity  of  a  Carthusian  monk,  the  materialist 
offers  us  his  Crambe  vis  repetita  after  such  a  ritual : — ^'  The  vast 
Phenomenon  of  Nature,  in  all  its  breadth,  and  height  and 
depth,  from  the  grain  of  sand  to  the  central  Sun— even  the 
Synthesis  of  atoms  and  organs  of  the  wisest  of  sages  not  ex- 
cepted, is  but  a  factitious  insensate  series  of  happy  combinations 
— a  long  linked  chain  into  which  the  eternal  particles  of  a  boil- 
ing Chaos  have  annealed  and  adjusted  themselves.  The  primal 
matter  of  all  existing  things — ^Fire,  Water,  Air,  and  Earth— is 
eternal  in  its  nature;  and,  though  ever  inanimate  and  uncon- 
scious, it  is  yet  of  a  necessarily  existing  kind.  The  original 
^*  Ur  Sehlamm "  was  set  in  motion,  far  back  in  the  eons  of 
Eternity,  by  no  manifest  efficient  causes,  either  within  or  with- 
out itself.  Particles  of  Light  and  Heat  embraced  each  other, 
and  myriads  of  suns  were  born.  Coarser  bulks  combined  after 
their  own  blind  way,  and  formed  themselves  into  Celestial  and 
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Terrestrial  Bodies,  dark  and  opaqae.  The  commingling  of  San- 
shine,  Water,  and  Earth,  prodaced  a  spontaneous  Fermentation. 
Hence  are  the  countless  Syntheses,  in  virtue  of  irresistible 
Forces,  called  Laws.  The  sum  of  all  these  juxta-positions  gives 
«8  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  which  mankind  so  superstitiouslj 
worship  as  the  handiwork  of  a  God.  Naturally,  a  still  larger 
portion  of  Matter  remained  uniform  and  still  stuff.  Some 
chunks  generated  themselves  into  the  syntheses  of  Plants,  with 
the  tact  of  Reproduction  ;  whilst  yet  other  masses  acquired  the 
mystic  Principle  of  Life,  and  organized  themselves  into  Ani- 
mals. The  subtle  spark,  once  ignited,  the  step  between  the 
glow-worm  to  the  elephant,  or  from  the  ant  to  the  walrus,  was 
merely  a  question  of  several  eons  or  eternities.  The  constitu- 
tions of  the  various  creatures  ;  their  forms,  powers,  and  capaci- 
ties ;  Sensations,  Perceptions,  Instincts,  Intelligences,  Reason, 
and  Will : — these  are  but  •  Differentiations ' — results  of  a  chance- 
like process,  conditioned  only  by  their  mutual  action  and  reac- 
tion— of  Being  and  Environments — and  the  ^Survival  of  the 
Fittest/  " 

But  why  has  this  marvellous  process  of  Fermentation  ceased  ? 
How  came  it  that  Mother-Nature  lost  Her  fecundating  organ, 
somewhere  along  Her  wearisome  travels  through  the  infinite 
series  of  eons  ?  Why  do  no  longer  any  new  species  surprise  us  ? 
Why  must  all  creatures  now  come  upon  the  stage  through  the 
narrow  and  exclusive  gate-way  of  propagation  ?  By  what  stroke 
of  paralysis  was  the  generating  niam  of  Fermentation  made  bar- 
ren? And  made  barren  too,  just  at  that  epoch  of  Nature's 
eternal  course,  when  and  where  the  symmetry  of  every  individ- 
ual being — or  the  fitness  of  all  things — as  well  as  when  and 
where  the  harmony  of  the  grand  totality  suggested  it?  By 
what  instinctive  Force  were  the  superfluous  atoms,  scattered  all 
through  the  vast  boiling  caldron,  held  in  check,  and  only  the 
fit  ones  conveyed  to  hand?  What  plastic  fingers  formed,  ar- 
ranged and  moulded  the  wondrously  exact  scale  of  gradations, 
which  embraces  all  species  and  orders  of  the  seething,  yet  dead 
mass  of  matter  ?   How  might  the  ocean  of  restless  slime  become 
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the  womb  of  the  Sexes,  and  cast  up  a  pair  of  singularly  alike 
and  yet  as  singularly  different  beings — differing  the  one  from 
the  other,  only  so  far  as  the  mysterious  act  of  propagation  de- 
mands, but  alike  and  uniform  in  duration,  locality,  and  all  other 
respects  ?  How  came  the  disorderly  and  anarchical  mass  to 
have  fruited  in  Law  and  Order?  Whence  came  the  law  of 
vision,  which  so  combines  the  different  humors,  cuticles  and 
fibres,  which  form  the  eye,  or  any  one  of  the  delicate  organs  of 
the  human  or  animal  body?  How  was  the  eye  correlated  with 
light,  the  ear  to  sound  ?  How  arose  the  force  which  builds  the 
sinews,  muscles,  bones  and  coverings,  which  enter  into  that 
master-piece — Man's  Physique  ?  How  came  the  nicely  select- 
ing force,  which  adapts  all  parts  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  to 
its  own  element  and  latitude;  choosing  special  eyes  for  the 
birds  and  beasts  which  roam  at  night,  and  just  as  special,  but 
antipodal  organs  of  sight,  for  such  as  fly  or  run  by  day ;  others 
as  marvellously  well  fitted,  and  as  unique  too,  for  the  finny 
tribes ;  one  kind  of  teeth  for  the  granivorous,  another  for  the 
carnivorous  ?  Whence  are  the  attracting  and  repelling  laws 
— centripetal  and  centrifugal — which  builds  structures  so  care- 
fully as  never  to  make  a  mistake  ;^  never  allotting  the  eye  of  a 
fish  to  an  eagle,  or  the  hoof  of  a  horse  to  the  leg  of  a  lion ; 
placing  every  organ  and  member  in  right  relation ;  omitting 
nothing,  and  duplicating  nothing ;  forming  a  body  that  lives, 
grows,  feels,  and  reproduces  itself,  every  one  after  its  kind,  and 
graduating  all  into  a  symmetrical  realm  ;  observing  a  strict  uni- 
formity amid  a  host  of  varieties  ;  causing  a  right  and  left  side 
to  every  being ;  a  head,  neck,  and  central  spinal  column;  met- 
ing a  normal  proportion  of  limbs  for  its  preservation,  its  means 
of  sensation  ;  changing  them  only  so  far  as  the  preservation  and 
well-being  demands ;  furnishing  to  all  a  hard  skin  for  the  soles 
of  their  feet — ere  they  are  born  too — assigning  to  the  human 
species  an  oblong  foot,  that  man  may  walk  erect ;  a  clavicle  to 
his  arms — which  is  denied,  to  all  other  creatures  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  withholding  from  him  those  natural  weapons  of 
warfare,  the  advantages  of  a  keen  sight  and  smell,  which  are  in- 
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dispensable  to  lower  animals,  but  which  were  superfluous  in 
maU)  because  he  is  supplied  with  Reason  and  hands. 

It  is  held,  and  with  much  truth,  that  all  species  of  Creation 
are  prototyped  in  their  embryos,  and  become  actualized 
through  the  process  of  development,  or  according  to  modern 
phraseology,  Evolution.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  theory,  it  may  be  said,  nevertheless,  that  by  adopting  it,  the 
miracle  of  wisdom  is  enhanced  a  thousandfold.  We  are  forced 
to  inquire  then,  where  the  germ  of  the  last  grown  seed  lay  dur- 
ing all  the  cycles  of  ages  ?  And  where  originated  the  antetype 
of  the  primal  seed?  If  human  imagination  may  venture  so  far, 
it  might,  still  further,  be  asked,  by  what  mysterious  Power  were 
the  myriads  of  germs,  which  have  developed  since  the  Genesis 
of  Creation,  and  shall  continue  to  multiply  until  its  end,  involved 
Id  each  other,  and  ultimately,  in  the  primary  germ  ?  And  how 
came  their  sum  total  to  be  so  proportionately  calculated,  as  that 
every  species  sustains  its  corresponding  ratio  7 

However  current  the  thought  has  become,  that  Mother- 
Nature  has  been  the  Niobe  or  the  Rachel,  for  many  long  peri- 
ods, "  weeping  for  her  children  because  they  are  not ;  *'  having 
brought  forth  but  malformations — ^unfortunates — abortions — 
monsters — all  of  which,  like  the  fabled  Saturn,  she  fell  upon  to 
devour,  that  they  might  be  brought  forth  again,  but,  alas !  only 
to  be  again  devoured,  until,  at  last,  by  the  law  of  survival  and 
selection,  she  was  so  blessed  as  to  behold  a  Model  Pair  of  the 
long  line  of  abortive  ancestry,  which  she  chose  as  the  Proto- 
Parents  of  the  Human  Race;  and  notwithstanding  the  eclat 
that  surrounds  the  theory  of  Evolution  ; — one  risks  nothing  in 
calling  it  ^speculation  run  mad.'  If  it  is  pure  satire  to  say  that 
(^  a  mountain  laboring  brought  forth  a  mouse,''  what  is  it,  to 
teach,  that  *'  a  mouse  laboring  brought  forth  a  mountain  ?" 
Surely  matter  excelled  itself  in  its  genesis  of  creatures  far 
nobler  than  itself — Plants,  Animals,  and  Man  ! 

And  why  are  there  not  still  such  failures  of  Nature — crea* 
tures  with  superfluous  feet  along  the  back,  let  us  ask  ;  or,  with 
redundant  eyes  in  the  back  of  their  heads  ?     Yea,  still  better. 
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why  might  not  Nature  yet  longer  try  its  hand  and  prodace  new 
and  nobler  departures,  seeing  that  such  good  success  crowned 
her  long  and  tedious  struggles,  along  the  course  of  the  ages,  in 
the  cheering  hope  of  bringing  upon  the  Earth  a  Race  more  no- 
ble even  than  mankind  ? 

And  to  assume  a  process  of  gradual  Aggregation,  through  a 
Law  of  Assimilation  and  Elimination,  as  in  the  case  of  minerals 
and  crystals — ». «,,  through  a  '*  Survival  of  the  Fittest " — brings 
no  light  and  cheer  either.  We  meet  with  no  creature  having  a 
head,  yet  no  heart ;  with  a  heart,  but  no  arteries,  and  veins ;  or 
able  to  move  though  without  muscles ;  sensitive,  apart  from  a 
Nervous  System ;  capable  of  growth,  yet  lacking  all  nourishing 
organs.  An  occasional  specimen,  of  such  rejections,  we  thiok, 
might  still  be  found  washed  out,  and  strewn  along  the  shore. 
Lord  Lionnet  enumerates  several  thousand  visible  fibres, 
nerves,  and  veins  in  a  caterpillar — all  these  signs  of  the  verj 
'*  fittest "  in  a  worm,  which  seems  yet  the  wnfittest  in  the  cata- 
logue of  creature-life ! 

And,  finally,  from  what  secret  chamber  of  Nature's  vast 
work-shop  could  the  Mechanics  of  the  Universe,  by  which  the 
proper  proportions  and  relations  of  all  its  Creatures,  in  every 
department,  are  fixed  and  conserved  with  mathematical  precis- 
ion towards  all  and  the  whole  ?  By  which  the  ratio  between 
Births  and  Deaths  remain  correct  and  unalterable?  The  varia- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  upheld?  And  by  which  the  survival  of 
Law  continues  in  the  face  of  untold  revolutions,  dissolatioos 
and  destructions,  so  that  all  the  departments  remain  uninvaded; 
that  no  species  is  eliminated,  that  no  order  is  wrenched  oat  of  iU 
line,  groove  or  joint ;  and  by  which  all  spheres  and  their  mem- 
bers, from  the  minutest  atom  to  the  royal  sun,  form  a  chain — i 
complete  and  perfect  chain  ? 

Without  argument,  now,  let  the  question  be  submitted : — Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  more  natural  for  a  thinking  man,  after  but  suck 
a  hasty  review  of  the  Universe,  to  accept  the  existence  of  a 
Creator,  than  to  trace  it  back  to  blind  Chance — ^to  an  iron  Fate, 
or  to  Zero? 
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Bat  may  we  not  escape  all  perplexities  and  contradictions, 
by  sapposing  the  Universe  itself,  with  its  contents  to  be  the 
£ternal  Self-existent  Being,  and  so  adopt  one  of  the  miiltitadi- 
nons  forms  of  Pantheism  ? 

At  a  casual  glance  this  ancient  theory  carries  much  plaosi- 
bility  in  its  face.  Since  we  are  compelled,  nnder  any  view,  to 
assume  a  necessarily  Self-existent  and  Eternal  Being,  why  not, 
then,  belie?e  the  Universe  to  be  this  Being,  rather  than  postu- 
late an  Eternal  Independent  One,  outside  of  it  ?  Have  we  not 
at  once  at  hand,  in  this  view,  the  ground  and  source,  whence 
the  whole  Empire  of  order  and  perfection  sprang,  which  fills  us 
with  such  wonder  and  amazement  ?  All  is  a  Unit,  then — One 
Eternal  Substance ;  whilst  every  variety  of  creature-life,  the 
inanimate  and  animate,  with  all  their  immanent  forces  and 
powers,  are  but  so  many  inevitable  modifications  of  the  One 
Eternal  Substance. 

It  behooves  us,  first  of  all,  though,  to  ask ;  What  evidence  is 
there,  to  convince  man,  that  all  the  various  and  antagonistic 
objects,  such  as  the  Sun  and  the  Sea,  Minerals  and  Men,  are 
but  so  many  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  Substance  ?  Were 
it  any  more  irrational,  to  hold  all  the  accidentd  of  the  Square, 
and  the  Curved  Line  of  the  Snail,  to  be  but  so  many  departures 
from  one,  infinite  Straight  Line?  And  on  the  absurd  assump- 
tion too,  that  none  but  such  an  endless  straight  line  can  possi- 
bly embrace  all  such  variations?  This  is  to  beg  the  whole 
qnestion,  and  to  take  for  granted,  what  must  first  be  estab- 
lished. And  if  it  be  assumed,  for  argument's  sake,  the  pro- 
position, nevertheless,  remains,  that  this  necessarily  Self-exist- 
ent Substance  cannot,  at  the  same  time  be,  and  not  be.  If, 
therefore,  the  Universe,  with  all  its  contents,  contains  in  its 
own  womb  this  Eternal,  Independent  Being,  it  follows,  that  all 
creatures,  in  all  their  number  and  kind — every  single  worm — 
are  essential  parts  of  the  Supreme  Substance ;  and,  that  these 
are  all  so  substantially  and  inevitably  one  with  this  Being,  that 
we  are  as  little  capable  of  conceiving  of  Him  apart  from  the 
creatures  themselves,  as  we  are  able  to  believe  that  this  Being 
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18  to  be  finite  and  temporal.  This  were  the  height  of  absardity, 
however.  As  soon  as  we  assume  such  a  Being,  who  mast  be  of 
a  necessary  self-existent  nature,  we  cannot  any  longer  separate 
the  attributes  of  Eternity  and  Infinity  from  Him,  even  for  a 
moment — no  more  than  we  can  ignore  space  and  time.  Bat  we 
are  competent  to  conceive  of  one  Planet  less,  or  even,  of  anni- 
hilating the  whole  Solar  System ;  and  this,  too,  withoat  de- 
stroying the  idea  of  the  Universe  in  the  least  degree.  In  this 
light  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  difference  between  Absolate 
Being,  on  the  one  side,  and  Relative  Existence,  on  the  other— 
between  the  Necessary  and  the  Possible. 

Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  identify  any  one  portion  of  mere 
possible  and  relative  creature-life,  with  the  Absolute  and 
Necessarily  Self-existent  Life  of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  Sarelj, 
that  which  we  may  conceive  of  as  not  being,  or  as  not  neces- 
sarily existing,  cannot  be  one  with  an  order  of  Being  which 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  not  being. 

The  absurdity  is  not  yet  fully  apparent,  however.  A  Being, 
which  by  virtue  of  its  Nature  must  inevitably  be  of  an  Abso- 
lute order  of  Being,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  what  and  as  it  is. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  a  single  creature  to  be  different 
from  its  actual  and  real  nature ;  or,  that  it  should  move  in  any 
other  direction  and  manner  than  it  does.  Hence,  it  must  also 
follow,  from  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Pantheist's 
Supreme  Being,  that  Planets  must  revolve  from  West  to  East; 
that  Comets  are  obliged  to  fly  across  the  celestial  domains;  and, 
that  mal-formed  creatures  and  abortions  even,  are  no  depart- 
ures from  Nature's  canons ;  since  it  were  abirolutely  inconceiv- 
able for  all  these  to  be  different  from  what  they  are — being 
parts  of  the  Substance  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  of  a  neces- 
sary and  absolute  order  of  Being. 

But  can  any  greater  licentiousness  be  indulged.  True  as  it 
is,  that  all  things  move  in  perfect  harmony ;  that  the  distance 
between  the  Earth  and  Sun,  or  the  interval  is  best  adapted  to 
the  myriads  of  terrestrial  creatures ;  that  the  hosts  of  insects 
and  animals  are  wisely  correlated  in  their  orders  and  destinies; 
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and  that  their  several  natures  and  constituent  proportions  are 
marvellously  adapted  to  their  native  elements  and  modes  of 
subsistence ;  but  that,  for  example,  the  ''Angle  of  66''/'  which 
the  Earth  forms  with  the  Equator,  must  be  an  emanation 
from  the  Eternal  and  Absolute  Being,  and  that  it  must  be  held 
as  wholly  irrational  and  as  an  absurd  impossibility,  for  it  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  different  from  what  it  actually  is — ^this  were 
the  essence  of  improbability. 

And  this  is  not  all.  If  the  Universe,  withs  its  vast  realms  of 
creatures  and  objects,  is  the  Eternal  and  Supreme  Being,  and 
all  the  changes  and  transformations,  which  are  ever  transpir- 
ing on  so  large  a  scale,  are  but  modifications  and  fatalities  of 
such  an  Only  and  Supreme  Essence,  it  must  be,  likewise,  that 
all  men  also  constitute  essential  parts  of  the  Deity ;  and  that 
all  shades  of  human  conduct  are  but  modifications  and  emana- 
tions of  Him.  Then  a  Holler  is  not  essentially  superior  to  a 
La  Matemta;  or  a  Fenelon  to  a  Malagrida.  Wisdom  and 
Mania;  Virtue  and  Vice;  these  are  different  only  in  name. 
Error,  Malice  and  Blasphemy — a  conclusion  from  which  a 
Spinoza  shrinks ! — all  are  but  variations  of  the  One  Supreme 
Essence,  which  are  alike  absolute  and  inevitable  generations. 
And  since  these  are  contained  in  the  Supreme  Essence,  they 
must  also  constitute  its  highest  conceivable  excellence,  for  the 
sole  reason,  that  they  exist  at  all.  All  men  and  things ;  the 
burglar  and  his  judge ;  the  executioner  and  the  guillotine ;  all 
are  like  constituents  of  the  Deity. 

Finally,  if  the  Universe,  with  all  that  it  contains,  constitutes 
the  Eternal,  Absolute  Supreme  Being,  it  follows  again,  that 
nothing  is  really  possible  of  existing  at  all,  beyond  that  which 
actually  is ;  as  well  as  that  it  is  inconceivable  for  such  an  Es- 
sence to  be  capable  of  producing  anything  of  His  own  free  will. 
For  sufh  an  order  of  Being  there  is  no  free  action  or  power; 
no  more  than  a  stone  possesses  in  falling  to  the  Earth,  which 
cannot  descend  after  any  other  imaginable  way  than  it  does. 
Nor  can  we  predicate  any  pure  Intelligence  of  Self-conscious- 
ness of  such  a  Deity.  Consequently,  we  have  an  unconscious 
24 
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and  dead  Being,  of  whose  Nature  such  attributes  as  Life,  Con- 
sciousness and  Freedom  cannot  be  thought  of,  without  falling 
into  a  blank  contradiction.  Such  a  Being  is  wholly  unconscioas 
of  its  own  existence  and  power — unless  we  would  deal  in  words 
without  meaning.  Whilst  in  man,  who  is  a  part  of  this  Being, 
we  may  witness  Life,  yet  at  his  household  board,  at  which  he 
breaks  his  bread,  or  in  the  walls  which  enclose  him,  it  is  bat 
dead  matter.  It  may  exhibit  thought  in  the  human  soul;  and 
at  the  same  hour,  in  a  thousand  other  souls;  yet  in  all  the 
thoughts  is  different,  not  one  being  conscious  of  such  variety  of 
modifications  either;  yea,  it  may  exist  under  wholly  con- 
tradictory forms  of  conceptions  even.  In  this  moment  may  be 
harbored  the  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  Self-consciousness; 
whilst  in  a  Spinoza  the  flattering  sense  of  being  able  to  folly 
realize  it,  may  exist  in  flowering  luxuriance.  In  a  Newton 
again,  it  may  assume  the  grand  form. of  Pure  Reason;  in  a 
Werihhof  it  may  mold  itself  in  an  amiable  Passion;  in  a 
Candide,  it  degenerates  in  the  horrible  apparition  of  Blasphemy ; 
and  in  a  MantaCj  it  is  mad  Raving. 

It  is  diflScult  to  believe,  that  men  should  still  continue  to 
harbor  such  absurdities,  at  the  evening  of  the  XlXth  Century. 
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Amoxg  the  ties  that  bind  men  together,  none  perhaps  are 
stronger  than  those  of  college  life.  Thrown  together  as  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family,  at  a  time  when  the  affections  are  ever 
pure  and  fresh,  friendships  and  associations  are  formed  that  last 
through  life.  To  renew  and  strengthen  these  and  to  testify  to 
our  continued  interest  in  the  institution  so  dear  to  us,  we,  as 
Alumni,  gather  each  year  within  the  old  halls. 

Pleasant  as  these  occasions  ever  are,  our  pleasure  to-day  is 
tempered  with  sorrow  at  the  absence  of  one  whose  kindly  pres- 
ence in  former  years  lent  dignity  and  grace  to  our  annual  gather- 
ing. Intimately  associated  with  our  Institution  from  its  organiza* 
tion,  twice  its  honored  President,  covering  a  period  of  nearly 
half  its  existence,  and  ever  manifesting  the  deepest  interest  in 
its  welfare,  we  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  its  natural  head 
and  to  revere  him  as  a  father. 

To  each  one  of  us  his  death  will  prove  a  personal  loss,  and  in 
recalling  his  many  virtues  and  exalted  character,  his  busy  life 
and  its  unselfish  ends,  may  we  be  stimulated  and  encouraged 
by  the  noble  example  he  has  set  us. 

The  far-reaching  results  of  his  great  and  good  work  no  man 
can  measure,  but  they  will  live  after  him  and  bear  fruit  while 
time  shall  last.  Of  such  men  the  world  sees  not  many ;  let 
heaven  be  praised  for  the  few. 

As  college  graduates  we  cannot  but  have  noticed,  among  the 

*  Aniiiial  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  college.    June  16,  1886. 
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various  plans  proposed  for  the  betterment  of  the  college  carrie- 
ulum,  the  radical  measures  advocated  bj  some  in  recent 
years. 

The  most  startling  demand  made  by  these  would-be  reform- 
ers was  that  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  especially  Greek, 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  course  and  the  place  supplied  by 
substitution  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  or  natural  sci- 
ences ;  or,  if  the  former  were  not  eliminated,  they  wished  the 
study  of  them  to  be  made  optional. 

Like  all  new  ideas  or  innovations,  whether  of  value  or  not, 
this  new  method  caught  the  fancy  of  many  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  number  of  colleges,  abroad  and  at  home,  adopted  the 
new  idea  and  changed  their  courses  to  correspoDd  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  reform.  Naturally,  some  institutions  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  readiness  to  .adopt,  and  the  length  to  which 
they  should  carry,  this  new  idea. 

Of  the  two  older  and  more  widely  known  of  our  American 
colleges.  Harvard  and  Yale,  the  former  seems  to  have  entirely 
broken  with  the  past,  while  the  latter  clings  to  her  old  methodsi 
seeing  no  reason  for  change  and  believing  that  this  new  idea 
will  be  as  short-lived  as  it  was  readily  adopted. 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  Yale  Alumni  in  New  York  City,  the 
modern  idea  was  discussed  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
old  Yale,  then  about  to  elect  a  new  President,  should  make  some 
change  in  her  curriculum  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  modern  so* 
called  Progressives  or  continue  in  her  old  and  well-tried  coarse. 
With  singular  and  perhaps  surprising  unanimity,  these  Alamni, 
having  only  the  best  interests  of  education  in  general  and  the 
true  welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater  at  heart,  decided  that  in  their 
opinion  no  radical  change  in  the  old  methods  ought  to  be  made. 

Such,  we  believe,  would  be  the  almost  unanimous  verdict,  if  it 
were  asked,  of  the  Alumni  who  have  gone  out  from  this  Inati* 
tution;  for  if  they  rejoice  in  one  thing  more  than  another  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  old  Franklin  and  Marshall,  it  is 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  of  modern  educational  revo- 
lution, she  has  had  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  hold  to  her  old 
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moorings  rather  than  cast  aboat  in  unknown  seas  for  a  new 
harbor. 

Tiro  erroneous  ideas  in  reference  to  collegiate  education  have 
prevailed  in  the  past:  one,  that  the  true  function  of  a  college 
was  to  satisfy  a  young  man  with  knowledge  ;  the  other,  that  col- 
lege training  was  especially  and  almost  exclusively  valuable  in 
fitting  young  men  for  the  learned  professions. 

The  former  and  older  of  these  illusions  is  happily  dispelled, 
and  it  has  come  to  be  very  generally  understood  that  college 
study  and  training  are  not  intended  to  secure  to  the  student  a 
mass  of  knowledge,  but  rather  to  bring  out  and  develop  that 
which  is  already  in  him.  It  cannot  create  a  new  faculty,  or  de- 
velop one  that  is  not  already  there,  but  it  does  aim  and  should 
succeed  in  making  the  most  of  those  powers  with  which  the  in- 
dividual has  been  endowed. 

It  is  a  training-school,  per  ae^  and  only  pretends  to  prepare 
for  the  ready  and  systematic  acquirement  of  knowledge  after 
the  training  has  been  completed. 

The  latter  and  more  modern  fallacy,  that  a  college  course  is 
useful  as  fitting  for  a  professional  career,  but  not  for  any  other,  is, 
we  think,  quite  refuted  by  the  facts.  The  greater  number  of 
colleges  springing  up  all  over  the  land,  with  their  yearly  in- 
creasing lists  of  students  ;  the  greater  number  of  these  students 
who  are  fitting  themselves  for  vocations  other  than  the  learned 
professions;  the  testimony  of  college-bred  men  in  mercantile 
and  general  business  life  ;  and  the  constantly-expressed  regret 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  a 
college  course,  all  bear  witness  to  its  value. 

While  believing  that  a  collegiate  course  is  of  undoubted  bene- 
fit to  all  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  were  foolish,  in  the 
face  of  every-day  observations,  to  contend  that  its  possession 
would  of  itself  remove  the  diflSculties  of  life  and  lead  to  success 
hi  any  department. 

Success  in  any  vocation  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  quali- 
fications and  conditions,  and  if  these  be  not  present  in  the  in- 
dividual, the  possession  of  a  college  degree  will  not  save  him 
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from  failure ;  neither  will  the  absence  of  the  degree  prevent  his 
success  if  they  be  present. 

Many  college-bred  men  fail  to  attain  success  in  life,  while 
many  who  have  never  enjoyed  college  advantages  have  met  with 
conspicuous  success.  The  superficial  observer,  noticing  this  fact 
only,  draws  from  it  the  conclusion  that  college  training,  while  a 
very  pretty  ornament,  is  really  valueless  as  a  help  to  success  in  life- 

To  a  more  careful  observer,  however,  the  non-success  of  the 
collegian  in  certain  cases  would  argue  either  the  non-use  or  mis- 
use of  valuable  advantages  an  unfortunate  choice  of  avocation ; 
or  lack  of  fixedness  of  purpose  and  determination.  Abstractly, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  individual  who  would  contend  that 
education  could  be  a  hindrance  to  man  in  any  sphere  of  life,  or 
that  a  well-trained  mind  did  not  possess  a  value  wherever  placed ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  we  cannot  understand  why  a  college  graduate 
should  not  possess  inherent  advantages  over  his  less  fortunate 
fellows.  That  he  should  not  excel  him,  in  certain  instances, 
argues  only  that  he,  with  greater  advantages,  has  permitted  him- 
self to  be  outdone  by  one  to  whom  those  advantages  have  been 
denied. 

The  true  value  of  mental  training  and  discipline,  as  aecom* 
plished  by  a  judicious  college  course,  is  perhaps  to  no  one  more 
apparent  than  to  him  whose  province  it  is  to  train  young  men 
for  professional  or  other  life-work.  Those  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  collegiate  instruction  are  readily  distinguishable 
from  those  who  have  not.  The  power  of  the  former  to  readily 
grasp  presented  truth  and  easily  retain  it ;  their  ready  reference 
of  effect  back  to  cause  ;  the  systematic  arrangement  of  appre* 
bended  facts  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  readily  available ;  and  the 
ease  and  comfort  with  which  all  their  mental  eflfort  is  put  forth, 
makes  them  at  once  conspicious  among  their  less  fortunate  as- 
sociates. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  argue  the  advisability  or  general  appli- 
cability of  a  college  course  that  we  have  come  here  to-night, 
but  to  urge  upon  you  the  claims  of  Natural  Science  as  a  post- 
graduate study. 
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If  the  college  curriculum  has  for  its  main  object  the  general 
development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  in  order  to 
properly  fit  us  for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  life,  should  this 
training  cease  with  the  close  of  our  college  career,  or  should  it 
be  continued  and  extended  throughout  our  whole  lives  ?  Ought 
we  to  regard  the  diploma  as  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  fur- 
ther mental  effort,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  gain  us  a 
li?e]ihood  and  increase  our  material  possessions^  or  should  we 
?iew  it  rather  as  a  passport  to  the  vast  outlying  regions  of 
knowledge  to  which  we  have  not  yet  had  access  ? 

There  is  an  idea,  too  generally  prevalent,  that  the  mental 
training  of  young  men  is  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  useful  in 
fitting  them  for  some  particular  vocation,  to  which  they  should 
devote  their  entire  attention  in  order  that  it  may  bring  them 
some  honor  and  a  large  moneyed  return.  They  seem  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  each  man  owes  a  duty  to  himself,  his 
neighbor  and  the  world  at  large  which  cannot  fully  be  paid  while 
keeping  within  the  narrow  confines  of  his  daily  vocational  work. 

Post-gradaate  culture  is  not  alone  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  liberal  training  we  have  received,  intended  to  fit  us  for 
more  than  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  a  vocation,  noi^yet  alone  for 
the  extent  of  usefulness  to  mankind  in  general  for  which  it  has 
prepared  us,  though  this  should  be  its  highest  aim  and  end ;  but 
we  may  recognize  in  it,  if  we  will,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  pleasures  of  life — a  joy  not  only  to  the  individual  him- 
self, bat  one  capable  of  impartment  to  all  with  whom  he  may 
come  in  contact. 

Beside  all  this  there  is  linked  with  the  pursuit  of  it  the  ele- 
ment of  physical  well-being,  by  no  means  one  of  the  meanest  of 
arguments  in  its  behalf.  Instances  of  the  broken-down  busi- 
ness man,  worn  out  with  its  worrying  cares,  or  of  the  profes- 
sional man  wrecked  in  health  by  ceaseless  devotion  to  his  call- 
ing are  far  from  rare,  and  carry  with  them  the  note  of  warning 
to  those  still  unharmed.  These  unfortunates  have  been  brought 
to  their  condition  not  so  much  by  over-work  as  by  uninter- 
rupted work.     The  labors  and  cares  of  the  day  are  carried 
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home  to  be  thought  orer  and  worried  over  daring  the  erening 
hours,  and  when,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  refreshing  sleep 
shoold  bring  them  recuperation  it  is  driven  away  by  the  unre- 
lieved activity  of  their  brains. 

Such  a  life  can  have  but  one  ending  and  that  not  long  de- 
layed. In  the  busy,  bustling  life  of  to-day  men  either  do  not 
learn  at  all,  or  learn  too  late,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  endur- 
ing power  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Like  all  other 
parts  of  the  human  organism,  they  have  their  periods  of  activ- 
ity, which  must  be  followed  by  proportionate  periods  of  rest 
and  recuperation.  Rest  in  this  connection  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  total  cessation  of  activity,  for  while  inaction  does, 
in  a  great  measure,  relieve  weariness  of  the  body,  it  often  en- 
tirely defeats  the  purpose  of  rest  for  the  brain.  Control  over 
the  latter  is  sometimes  difficult,  but  it  is  best  accomplished  bj 
turning  its  activity  into  a  new  channel,  rather  than  trying  to 
cease  its  action  altogether.  How  can  this  be  better  accomplished 
than  by  having  some  line  of  study  or  of  occupation,  differing 
totally  from  that  of  the  day,  with  which  to  employ  our  evening 
or  other  spare  hours  ?  Thus  we  may  not  only  rid  ourselves  of 
the  perplexities  and  worriments  associated  with  our  daily  busi- 
ness life,  but  preserve  health,  prolong  life  and  add  to  our  happi- 
ness and  power  for  good,  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  that  is 
ever  a  power  when  rightly  employed. 

Some  of  the  wiser  have  already  learned  this  lesson  and  are 
profiting  by  it,  but  with  the  great  majority  the  lesson  still  re- 
mains unlearned. 

Self-culture,  when  it  is  undertaken,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  im- 
mediately follow  graduation.  Tired,  possibly  from  his  four 
years'  close  devotion  to  books  and  study,  and  breathing  for  the 
first  time  the  air  of  perfect  mental  freedom,  the  graduate  loves 
for  a  while  to  ignore  all  study  and  enjoy  the  rest  to  which  he 
has  long  looked  forward. 

If  he  have  no  decided  predilection  for  any  particular  pursuit, 
this  time  is  usually  spent,  or  should  be,  in  an  analysis  of  his 
tastes  and  capacities  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve  that  fflo- 
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mentons  problem  which  presents  itself  to  each  one,  and  upon 
the  proper  and  fortunate  solution  of  which  so  largely  depends 
his  fatore  happiness  and  success. 

The  question  of  vocation  settled,  he  sets  about  qualifying 
himself  for  it,  and  the  few  years  following  are  usually  so  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  this  prepartition  that  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination remain  for  the  pursuit  of  any  line  of  study  or  work 
other  than  that  upon  which  he  is  engaged. 

This  time  passed,  and  life's  work  once  really  begun,  he  will 
soon  become  conscious  of  the  monotony  of  his  daily  routine, 
interesting  though  it  be,  and  long  for  a  relaxing  change.  This 
he  may  find  either  in  amusements  or  occupation  of  a  purely  di- 
verting character,  or  in  some  line  of  work  or  employment  that 
shall  be  both  divertinfr  and  useful.  The  former  is  too  frequently 
ehosen  when  the  latter  should  be.  Certainly  a  diversion  can 
lose  none  of  its  charm  by  having  associated  with  it  an  element  of 
usefulness^  while  the  gain  must  be  apparent  to  every  one. 

Fortunately,  we  have  at  command  a  means  of  entertainment 
which,  while  it  affords  perfect  relaxation,  unites  with  it  a  most 
admirable  means  of  real  mental  culture.  We  refer  to  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences. 

Who  of  us  does  not  remember  the  pleasure  afforded  by  our 
first  insight  to  these  studies  during  our  college  course !  how 
fresh  their  truths  appeared  by  contrast  with  some  of  the  dryer 
metaphysical  studies !  how  easily  the  facts  were  acquired  and 
readily  retained  I  and  how  almost  insensibly  we  were  led  to  a 
fair  comprehension  of  them  by  the  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
order  of  their  arrangement  ? 

Studies  of  this  character,  which  were  fascinating  to  us  then, 
should  prove  much  more  so  afterward,  with  more  time  in  which 
to  prosecute  them  and  more  mature  minds  to  bring  to  their  com- 
prehension. If  there  were  no  other  value  in  the  study  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  than  the  mere  information  it  brings  to  us, 
this  would  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  the  study.  We  cannot 
afford,  in  this  age,  to  be  ignorant  either  of  the  cause  of  the 
physical  facta  occurring  under  our  eye,  or  of  their  proper  mean- 
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ing  and  relation.  The  world  expects  of  us,  and  we  are  not  ful- 
filling oar  highest  duty  unless  we  possess  at  least  a  fair  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  world  of  nature  which  surrounds  us. 
Ignorance  upon  this  subject,  even  though  we  be  highly  educated 
in  the  line  of  our  special  work,  stamps  us  as  incomplete  men, 
men  of  but  partial  culture.  Do  we  not  constantly  meet  with 
persons,  accounted  cultivated  and  accomplished,  who  are  unable 
to  intelligently  account  for  some  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  in 
the  physical  world  ?  and  are  we  not  mortified  and  chagrined 
every  day  of  our  lives  by  seeing  the  names  of  those  whom  we 
considered  wise  and  intelligent  affixed  to  the  testimonials  of 
charlatans  and  impostors  ?  They  have  been  led  astray  by  their 
ignorance  and  have  proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  world  in  the  most 
public  and  pernicious  manner. 

Could  any  stronger  argument  be  produced  in  favor  of  sciea- 
tific  culture? 

The  study  of  the  sciences,  however,  is  not  alone  beneficial  ia 
the  acquirement  of  information  ;  there  is  associated  with  it  one 
of  the  best  means  of  mental  culture  or  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers. 

Our  life  may  be  said  to  be  spent  in  the  search  after 
and  the  acquirement  of  truth.  Truth,  other  than  revealed,  can 
only  be  arrived  at  by  observation  and  reasoning.  Observation 
places  us  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  facts ;  these 
facts^  compared  and  properly  related,  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  general  principles.  In  thus  passing  from  particulars 
to  generals,  from  observed  facts  to  principles,  the  mind  is  exer- 
cised by  the  powerful  method  of  inductive  reasoning.  Again, 
as  in  astronomy,  we  reason  from  established  principles  or 
laws  to  particular  facts  and  circumstances.  Mathematics, 
as  applied  to  this  science,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
deductive  reasoning.  The  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
affords  one  of  the  best  methods  of  both  these  forms  of  mental 
discipline. 

Of  the  physical  sciences  presenting  claims  for  our  attention, 
physiology,  as  the  science  of  the  luws  of  the  organic  or  animal 
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life,  and  especially  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  mast,  we  think,  ever  be  regarded  as  the  first  and  most 
important;  for,  while  the  other  sciences  treat  of  matter  in  its 
various  relations  to  man,  physiology  has  for.  its  subject  man 
himself. 

To  have  life,  or  at  least  to  enjoy  it,  man  must  have  health, 
and  he  cannot  have  health  in  ics  fullest  sense  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  organs  upon  which  it  is  dependent,  and  their 
proper  treatment  and  protection.  This  knowledge  the  study  of 
physiology  affords  us.  Preceded  by  or  associated  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  our  body  and  the 
won(lerful  adaptability  and  correlation  of  its  various  members, 
physiology  makes  us  acquainted  with  its  internal  organs  and 
their  uses  or  functions. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  we  possess  such  organs 
as  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  lungs  or  the  brain,  and  that  in 
health  they  perform  their  work  satisfactorily.  We  need  to 
know  the  intricate  structure  of  these  and  other  organs ;  what 
service  they  perform ;  how  they  are  nourished  and  how  the 
waste  that  always  accompanies  action  is  repaired.  We  need 
to  know  their  relation  to  one  another  and  how  injury  to  or 
neglect  of  one  may  seriously  impair  the  action  of  another. 

Most  persons  know  that  the  blood  is  the  life-giving  power  of 
the  body ;  that  its  constant  renewal  and  revivification  is  in  large 
part  effected  in  the  lungs,  where  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  that  it  is  propelled  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  by  the  heart  by  way  of  the  arteries  and  re- 
turned to  it  again  through  the  veins;  but  what  does  this 
knowledge  avail  us  unless  we  know  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  and  how,  by  proper  diet  and  other  agencies,  these  con- 
stituents may  be  maintained  in  their  proper  proportion  and 
relation  to  be  truly  efficacious  ? 

So,  too,  it  is  commonly  known  that  food  taken  into  the  stomach 
is  there  prepared  for  assimilation  by  a  process  known  as  diges- 
tion, and  that  the  agent  active  in  this  process  is  the  gastric 
jaice ;  but  this  knowledge  possesses  no  practical  value  to  us 
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unless  we  know  how  this  gastric  juice  is  secreted  and  thrown 
out,  what  an  elaborate  operation  is  necessary  to  its  formatioa, 
and  how  over-feeding  or  too  frequent  feeding  taxes  these  pro- 
ducing forces  and  weakens  their  power,  bringing  on  that  most 
common  malady,  indigestion. 

"  Mens  9ana  tti  eorpore  sano  "  is  an  axiom  of  great  antiquity, 
but  how  many  know  that  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other  13  due  to  the  blood — its  quality,  its  quantity  and  its 
proper  circulation  ? 

But  why  specify,  when  the  whole  process  of  animal  life  is  so 
full  of  hidden  wonders  and  beautiful  processes  as  to  make  the 
study  of  it  attractive  to  fascination  ?  The  key  to  most  of 
these  mysteries  is  in  our  hands  and  it  needs  but  little  effort  to 
solve  them. 

The  reason  why  the  study  of  physiology  has  received  so 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  masses  is  that  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  lying  rather  within  the  province  of  the  pbysi- 
dan.  But,  while  he  has  more  need  of  it  than  we,  and  while  it 
is  his  duty  to  penetrate  its  depths  to  a  greater  extent  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  prevent  or  treat  disease,  still,  as  a  science  it  is 
the  common  property  of  all ;  and  in  these  days,  when  sanita- 
tion, both  public  and  private,  is  receiving  so  large  a  degree  of 
attention,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  at  least  its  leading 
principles. 

But  while  the  importance  of  understanding  the  true  condi- 
tions of  health  and  disease— of  knowing  how  to  acquire  and 
preserve  that  healthy  state  of  body  and  mind  which  the  most 
costly  and  tedious  medical  treatment  so  often  fails  to  restore 
when  once  lost — ^may  be  considered  the  most  practical  claim 
of  physiology  as  a  study,  it  has  other  equally  valuable  features. 

In  it  we  are  first  introduced  to  some  of  the  conceptions 
which  play  the  greatest  part  in  the  moral  and  social  sciences ; 
for  it  is  the  first  science  in  which  we  recognize  the  influence  of 
habit,  the  tendency  of  something  to  occur  because  it  occurred 
before ;  and  from  it  also  we  get  our  clearest  notions  of  what  is 
meant  by  development,  or  evolution.   , 
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The  matter  of  heredity,  by  which  the  human  race  is  so 
greatly  affected,  either  for  good  or  evil,  can  only  be  made 
plain  and  be  properly  uDderstood  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
physiological  law. 

Closely  and  inseparably  connected  with  physiology  is  psy- 
chology, or  the  philosophy  of  mind.  All  mental  action  has  its 
origin  in  the  brain,  and  while  the  construction  and  physical 
characteristics  of  this  organ  form  a  part  of  physiological 
study,  its  function  or  operation  comes  within  the  province  of 
psychology. 

Mental  phenomena  are  complex  and  manifold,  and  without 
a  proper  study  and  understanding  of  them  we  utterly  fail  to 
comprehend  either  our  own  nature  or  that  of  our  fellow-man. 
Psychology  aims  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  mind,  to 
analyze  its  characteristics,  to  arrange  them  into  a  convenient 
order  and  then  to  study  them  both  in  their  individuality  and 
in  their  relation  to  one  another.  The  importance  of  the  study 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  for  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in 
their  various  manifestations  may  operate  either  to  the  well 
or  ill-being  of  ourselves  or  our  fellows.  With  a  proper  under- 
standing of  them  we  can  regulate  or  direct  them  to  subserve 
the  best  interests,  whilst  without  a  proper  conception  of  them 
we  may  become  their  slaves  instead  of  their  masters. 

Men's  natural  desires,  passions  and  emotions  will  ever  need 
regulation  and  guidance,  and  this  can  only  be  properly  ac- 
complished by  an  analysis  and  comprehension  of  their  true 
character. 

Almost  equally  as  interesting  as  Physiology  is  the  study  .of 
Zoology.  So  vast  is  the  field  which  it  covers,  including  all  animate 
existence,  from  the  lowest  and  least  organized  form  of  living  mat- 
ter up  to  the  most  intelligent  animal,  that  a  complete  knowledge 
of  it  would  be  impossible  when  undertaken  solely  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  study.  Its  vastness  need  not,  however,  deter  us 
from  mastering  its  leading  principles  and  gaining  such  knowl- 
edge of  its  beauties  as  to  place  us  more  in  harmony  and  sym- 
pathy with  its  subjects. 
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Having  gone  thus  far,  we  may  be  induoed,  as  others  bafe 
been,  to  take  up  the  more  careful  study  of  some  one  of  its 
departments  or  subdivisions,  not  only  as  a  relief  from  other  labor, 
but  as  a  means  of  adding  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  and  thus 
qualifying  ourselves  for  the  entertainment  or  instruction  of 
others.  Indeed,  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  this  depirt- 
ment  of  biology  has  been  largely  and  principally  due  to  the 
concentration  of  individual  effort  upon  some  single  class,  and 
in  many  cases  the  life-long  investigation  has  been  confined  to  i 
single  genus  or  species.  Every  student  of  zoology  is  probably 
familiar  with  the  world-famous  labors  of  Huber  on  the  Honey- 
Bee,  Lyonnet  on  the  Goat-Moth  and  Strauss  Durckheim  on  the 
Cock-chafer,  and  many  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  more  recent 
investigations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McOook  into  the  habits  of  the  ant 
and  spider.  The  latter  were  undertaken,  not  in  the  interest  of 
science,  but  as  a  relief  from  professional  work,  and  so  absorb- 
ing did  they  become  that  their  author  was  lured  as  far  as  Texas 
in  the  South  and  Colorado  in  the  West  in  his  search  after  more 
complete  knowledge  of  his  favorite  insects.  Who  of  us  who  hare 
read  his  "  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,"  and  other  works,  but  hafe 
blessed  him  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  he  has  af- 
forded us? 

Aside  from  instruction  or  entertainment,  however,  many 
branches  of  zoological  research  have  assumed  a  national  im- 
portance from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  PhyUoxera,  which 
some  years  ago  threatened  to  destroy  the  vineyards  of  France 
and  other  countries,  was  only  checked  in  its  destructive  work 
after  the  patient  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  entomolo- 
gists had  revealed  its  methods  of  life  and  propagation.  So, 
too,  the  locust  and  grasshopper  of  the  West,  which  bid  fair  at 
one  time  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  material  prosperity  of 
our  country,  were  met  and  overcome  by  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
Professor  Riley  and  the  entomological  corps  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Viewed  from   any   standpoint,  the  pursuit  of   this  study, 
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in  some  of  its  branches^  cannot  fail  io  well  repay  us,  for 
time  judiciousl  J  spent  in  the  study  of  nature  is  never  lost. 

The  science  of  Botany,  constituting  as  it  does  the  connecting- 
link  between  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  is  one  of  such 
rare  and  universal  interest  as  to  have  ever  had  its  full  share  of 
votaries.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the 
exactness  of  its  character,  the  beautiful  order  of  its  arrange- 
ment and  the  fact  that  the  materials  for  its  study  are  gener« 
OQsly  distributed  over  the  whole  habitable  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Its  subjects  in  the  main  are  so  attractive  to  the  senses,  and 
contribute  so  largely  to  man's  pleasure,  comfort  and  well-beings 
as  to  place  him  in  sympathy  with  them  from  his  earliest  ehild- 
lood.  It  probably  is  and  ever  will  be  the  most  interesting  of 
the  sciences  to  the  masses,  and  information  in  regard  to  it  is 
ever  welcomed,  though  not  as  assiduously  sought  after  as  it 
might  be. 

To  the  biological  student  it  possesses  interest  on  account  of 
its  analogy  to  Zoology  and  Anthropology,  which  becomes  only 
truly  apparent  upon  careful  study  and  examination.  True, 
vegetable  life  has  but  two  principal  phenomena,  vegetation  and 
reproduction,  and  these  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  its 
being,  while  animal  life,  in  addition  to  these,  has  the  higher 
phenomena  of  sense  and  will,  to  which  the  former  are  subor- 
dinate. In  so  far  as  growth  and  reproduction  are  concerned, 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  very  marked,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  characteristics  in  both  may  be 
said  to  be  identical.  This  fact  is  the  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  both  have  many  organs  the  same  in  name  and 
practically  the  same  in  character,  while  in  function  both  have 
absorption,  digestion  or  assimilation,  respiration,  circulation  of 
nutrient  fluids,  evaporation,  fecundation  and  reproduction. 
The  latter  phenomenon,  in  animal  life,  is  brought  about  either 
through  the  egg,  or  by  bifds  or  by  division,  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  triple  methods  of  seed,  buds  and  layering  in 
vegetable  life. 
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But  Botany,  like  Zoology,  has  proven  too  large  a  field  for 
the  mass  of  partial  investigators,  and  many  have  therefore 
devoted  their  time,  with  greater  pleasure  and  better  results,  to 
the  study  of  some  single  class  of  the  cryptogamous  plants,  as 
the  fungi,  lichens,  algse,  mosses  or  ferns,  or  some  family  among 
the  phaenogams,  as  the  orchis. 

Plants  have  long  been  known  to  be  the  source,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  our  entire  food  supply,  and  thus  the  promoters  of 
our  life  and  health,  and  as  furnishing  also  the  principal  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  disease;  but  it  has  only  been  of  recent  yean 
that  they  have  been  found  to  be  the  cause  also  of  our  death  io 
many  of  the  most  serious  maladies  to  which  the  human  race  is 
subject* 

The  newly-awakened  interest  in  the  subject  of  Forestry 
adds  another  claim  to  the  study  of  vegetable  life  in  its  various 
bearings* 

Geology,  as  the  study  of  the  history  of  our  earth,  must  ever 
command  the  attention  and  interest  of  every  one  who  would 
claim  acquaintance  with  general  science.  Its  mission  b  to 
reveal  this  unwritten  history  and  tell  us  of  the  antiquity  of  oar 
planet,  its  composition,  the  order  of  its  formation,  the  changes 
in  form  and  temperature  which  it  has  undergone  to  make  it 
habitable,  and  to  discover  the  various  orders  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  that  have  successively  lived  and  passed  awaj 
before  the  advent  of  man. 

Surely,  if  the  history  of  man  and  his  doings  be  valuable,  so 
also  must  that  be  which  tells  of  the  preparation  of  his  habita- 
tion. Were  it  not  for  the  revelations  of  this  science  we  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  life  which  have  preceded  qs,  for  we 
have  no  history  of  them  save  that  written  in  the  rocks  by  the 
Creator's  hand,  and  but  for  the  power  of  science  to  translate 
this  writing,  we  could  never  know  of  the  marvelous  changes 
our  {earth  has  undergone  since  life  first  appeared  upon  its 
surface. 

Geology,  as  with  superhuman  power,  has  stretched  its  hands 
far  out  into  the  depths  of  the  hidden  past  and  dragged  forth 
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from  oblivion  that  which  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
recover.  It  has  traced  animate  life  from  the  foraminif era  in  the 
Atlantic  ooze  up  to  its  highest  expression  in  divinely  created 
man,  and  brought  to  light  the  forms  of  vegetation  that  have 
prevailed  in  ages  past.  It  has  taught  us  the  changes  wrought 
by  volcano  and  glacier;  how  sea  and  land  have  often  changed 
places ;  how  continents,  one  by  one,  have  arisen  ;  how  mountain 
chains  have  been  successively  formed  ;  how  valleys  and  ravines 
have  been  excavated ;  and  how  climates  have  slowly  changed 
from  tropic  heat  to  arctic  cold. 

To  him  who  has  some  knowledge  of  this  science,  nature  wears 
a  new  aspect,  for  he  finds  in  every  rock  and  soil  an  object  of 
interest  with  a  history  which  he  is  able  to  interpret,  while  every 
hill  and  water-course  speak  to  him  in  unmistakable  language  of 
the  changes  of  the  centuries. 

In  the  study  of  this  grand  science,  the  intellect  is  expanded, 
thought  quickened,  reason  stimulated,  the  moral  faculties 
cultivated,  and  one  is  led  insensibly  ''from  Nature  up  to 
Nature's  God.'' 

Impressed  by  the  wonderful  character  of  the  globe  on  which 
we  dwell,  and  the  varied  extinct  forms  of  life  which  Paleontology 
brings  to  light,  the  human  mind  is  stimulated  to  know 
something  of  the  character  of  the  myriad  worlds  which  surround 
us,  and  the  forms  of  life,  if  any,  which  there  prevail.  Thus, 
^he  study  of  Astronomy  would  naturally  follow  that  of 
Geology. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  men  of  inquiring  and  contemplative 
minds  have  been  led  by  a  natural  and  irresistible  instinct  to 
gaze  upon  the  sidereal  heavens,  to  admire  their  beauty  and  im- 
mensity, to  note  the  constant  changes  and  to  speculate  upon 
the  nature  of  the  separate  orbs  and  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  us.  It  is  a  subject  bordering  upon  infinity,  toward 
which  man  seems  ever  attracted.  As  a  study,  it  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  best  thinkers  and  most  advanced  scientists 
of  every  age,  and  the  revelations  and  discoveries  that  have  re- 
sulted in  recent  years  from  their  combined  efforts  make  one 
25 
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wonder  when  and  where  the  limit  will  be  set  to  man's  inventive 
genius  and  indomitable  energy. 

We  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  lenses  have 
been  constructed  by  which  the  eye  has  been  able  to  pierce 
through  many  millions  of  miles  in  space  and  view  a  planet  or  a 
satellite  with  such  exactness  as  to  carefully  define  the  character 
of  its  surface,  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its  land  and  seas,  and 
plot  a  map  almost  as  precise  as  that  of  our  own  earth ;  nor  can 
we  fail  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  man  as  displayed  in  the 
invention  of  that  most  wonderful  of  modern  instruments, 
the  spectroscope,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  their  envelopiog 
atmospheres. 

Further  wonder  might  be  manifested,  if  it  were  necessary,  at 
that  exactness  of  observation  which  has  resulted  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  a  star  in  a  given  locality  long  before 
its  actual  instrumental  discovery. 

Certainly,  so  magnificent  a  science  cannot  fail  to  more  and 
more  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
world's  work.  That  it  is  receiving  more  of  the  attention  due  it, 
is  shown  in  the  well-equipped  expeditions  sent  out  from  time  to 
time  by  the  different  governments  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  to 
observe  and  record  some  interesting  astronomical  event,  and  by 
the  more  general  establishment  of  observatories  in  connection 
with  institutions  of  learning. 

A  splendid  tribute  has  been  paid  the  science  by  the  recent 
establishment  of  a  perfectly  equipped  observatory  on  the  top  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  permanent  and  liberal  en- 
dowment by  a  man  who  had  scarcely  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  science,  but  who  was  probably  impressed  by  what  he  had 
read  of  its  achievements. 

Few  of  us  are  privileged  to  live  near  observatories,  where 
this  study  can  be  most  satisfactorily  pursued,  but  the  published 
works  of  some  of  the  world's  best  investigators  in  this  line  are 
easily  accessible,  and  from  them  we  may  learn  the  wonderfu  re- 
sults that  have  already  been  achieved  and  the  still  greater  ones 
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that  are  hoped  to  be  compassed  by  the  devotees  of  this  noble 
Bcience. 

Of  Chemistry,  as  the  science  of  affinities,  we  have  not  time  to 
speak,  except  to  call  attention  to  it  as  one  of  those  sciences 
whose  every  act  and  resalt  is  in  exact  conformity  with  fixed  law. 
Whether  employed  to  ascertain  the  constituents  of  matter,  or 
from  single  substances  to  form  compounds,  its  results  can  be 
foretold  with  unerring  exactness.  On  this  account,  and 
because  it  has  to  deal  with  all  the  elements,  liquid,  solid  or 
gaseous,  with  which  man  has  to  do  and  upon  which  he  is  de- 
pendent, it  is  a  science  full  of  interest  and  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

We  must  also  refrain,  for  the  same  reason,  from  dwelling 
upon  the  vast  subject  of  general  Physics.  There  is,  however, 
one  department  of  Physics,  closely  related  to  Chemistry,  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  pass  over.  Although  very  old,  it  has  be- 
come suddenly  new  by  virtue  of  its  recent  wonderful  develop- 
ment, and  is  now  attracting  an  amount  of  attention  greater 
than  that  bestowed  upon  any  other  branch  of  physical  science. 
We  allude  to  Electricity. 

While  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  a  subject  of  interest 
and  investigation,  it  is  less  than  fifty  years  since  its  practical 
value  was  first  demonstrated  through  the  invention  of  Morse, 
and  the  present  decade  has  witnessed  its  further  adaptability  in 
the  transmission  of  audible  speech  and  the  furnishing  of  light 
and  power  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Its  therapeutic  value,  also,  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  but 
just  beginning  to  be  properly  appreciated,  and  the  careful  in- 
vestigations now  being  carried  on  with  regard  to  it  bid  fair  to  re- 
sult in  the  development  of  a  remedial  agent  far  surpassing  in 
range  and  potency  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

Tet,  with  all  its  recent  disclosures,  marvelous  as  they 
appear,  we  seem  to  be  but  on  the  threshold  of  revelation  con- 
cerning this  science,  and  the  human  mind  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  agent  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  man. 
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The  Ignorance  of  the  majority  in  regard  to  its  fandamental 
principles  is  as  profoand  as  it  is  deplorable.  Thej  know  in  a 
general  way  what  has  been  achieved,  and  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  all  the  developments,  but  they  confess  themseWes 
ignorant  of  the  properties  of  the  fluid,  and  of  the  laws  which 
govern  and  control  it.  They  seem  to  look  upon  the  subject  as 
too  mysterious  to  be  comprehended  by  ordinary  minds,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  admiring  the  achieved  results. 

In  so  doing,  they  not  only  willfully  set  a  bound  to  their 
knowledge,  but  they  unconsciously  deprive  themselves  of  the 
delights  of  a  study  than' which  there  is  none  more  wonderful  or 
fascinating. 

It  becomes  us,  therefore,  as  students  to  have  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  is  now  being  done  toward  its  develop- 
ment and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  proper  conception  of  the  reve- 
lations that  are  to  follow. 

In  the  study  of  the  sciences,  our  first  and  main  dependence 
must  be  placed  upon  books.  Investigation,  and,  if  we  please, 
experiment,  will  naturally  follow,  later  on ;  but  in  the  outset 
we  need  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in 
hand  and  to  learn  what  others  have  observed  and  done,  and 
this  we  can  only  gather  from  books.  In  them  we  find  recorded 
the  investigations  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  the  labors 
they  have  performed,  and  the  results  reached.  They  are  oar 
storehouses  of  knowledge,  from  which  we  can  draw  at  will. 
Vast  in  number  and  almost  inexhaustible  in  matter,  we  find 
them  of  such  varied  character  as  to  suit  both  the  novice  and 
those  more  advanced. 

To  books  in  general,  and  their  value,  it  were  hard  to  find  a 
more  concise  and  beautiful  tribute  than  that  paid  them  by  the 
great  Italian  poet  Petrarch. 

lie  says :  *^  I  have  friends  whose  society  is  extremely  agree- 
able to  me ;  they  are  of  all  ages  and  of  every  country.  They 
have  distinguished  themselves  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field,  and  obtained  high  honors  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Boiences.    It  is  easy  to  gain  access  to  them,  for  they  are  always 
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at  my  service,  and  I  admit  them  to  mj  company  and  dismiss 
them  from  it  whenever  I  please. 

*^  They  are  never  troublesome,  but  immediately  answer  every 
question  I  ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me  the  events  of  past 
ages,  while  others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  Nature.  Some 
teach  me  how  to  live,  and  others  how  to  die.  Some  by  their 
vivacity  drive  away  my  cares  and  exhilarate  my  spirits,  while 
others  give  fortitude  to  my  mind  and  teach  me  the  im- 
portant lesson  how  to  restrain  my  desires  and  to  depend  wholly 
upon  myself. 

**  They  open  to  me,  in  shorty  the  various  avenues  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  upon  their  information  I  may  safely 
rely  in  all  emergencies.  In  return  for  all  their  services, 
they  only  ask  me  to  accommodate  them  with  &  convenient 
chamber  in  some  corner  of  my  humble  habitation,  where 
they  may  repose  in  peace ;  for  these  friends  are  more  delighted 
by  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  than  that  with  the  tumults  of 
society." 

We  are  not  required,  as  in  former  years,  to  gain  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  by  the  perusal  of  books  strictly  didactic  in 
their  character,  and  thus  in  a  measure  uninviting ;  but,  as 
if  to  lure  us  to  the  study  of  that  which  we  need,  we  have 
books  offered  us  in  which  the  subjects  are  presented  in  so  plain 
and  beautiful  a  manner  as  to  make  the  reading  of  them  a  posi- 
tive delight. 

Besides  the  Science  Primers,  which  are  calculated  to  give  us 
exact  and '  moderately  complete  introduction  to  the  sciences^ 
we  have  such  charmingly  written  works  as  those  of  Gray, 
Wood,  Packard,  Proctor,  Miss  Buckley,  John  Burroughs, 
Charles  'Kingsley,  Jean  Mac6  and  others,  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed as  not  only  to  entertain  and  instruct  children,  but 
adults  as  well. 

In  addition  to  books,  we  have  magazines  or  periodicals 
entirely  devoted  to  science,  with  which  to  broaden  oar  knowl- 
edge; and  so  great  has  become  the  demand  for  general  scientific 
information  that  there  is  scarcely  a  popular  magazine  published 
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ID  which  a  scientific  article  does   not  appear  in  each  of  its 
numbers. 

After  having  awakened  an  interest  and  laid  a  foundation  for 
knowledge  by  the  study  of  books,  we  need  to  go  to  Nature 
herself  for  further  instruction.  It  is  just  here  that  these  studies 
present  their  hygienic  claim  in  a  most  positiye  manner. 

Most  men,  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  vocations, 
need  some  stimulus  to  draw  them  out  into  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  where  alone  they  can  receive  the  benefit  of  Nature's 
therapy.  And  what  is  better  calculated  to  take  them  there 
than  to  feel  that  there  is  something  awaiting  them  which 
they  greatly  desire,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  without  a 
visit. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  more  out-door  life  is  needed  to  preserve  the 
proper  tone  of  health,  what  more  delightful  way  could  be 
devised  for  obtaining  it  than  the  study  of  natural  science,  which, 
while  it  takes  us  where  health  may  be  found,  turns  aside  the 
channel  of  our  daily  thoughts  and  adds  immensely  to  our  store 
of  knowledge? 

While  we  have  books  on  which  to  ground  our  study,  and  ob- 
servation by  which  to  broaden  it,  we  still  need  to  extend  it  by 
minute  examination,  especially  in  the  departments  of  Zoology, 
Botany  and  Mineralogy. 

Our  best  assistant  in  this  work  is  the  microscope,  that  won- 
derful instrument  which  enables  us  to  penetrate  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  Nature  and  understand  the  causes  of  things  which 
without  it  would  probably  ever  have  remained  unrevealed. 

The  unseen  world,  opened  up  by  its  aid,  seems  as  great  in  ex- 
tent as  that  which  the  telescope  strives  to  explore,  and  the 
diminutive  achromatic  lens  of  the  one  has  made  as  wonderfal 
revelations  as  the  gigantic  thirty-six  inch  objective  of  the 
other. 

Alike  in  principle^  but  different  in  character,  these  twin 
marvels  of  optical  science  and  mechanical  skill — one  investigate 
ing  the  world  beneath  us  and  the  other  exploring  the  vast 
multitude  of  worlds  above  and  beyond  us — have  done  more 
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than  ^ught  else  to  reveal  to  man  the  nvonders  of  creative 
power,  and  awaken  within  him  feelings  of  the  most  profound 
reverence. 

Unlike  the  telescope,  whose  possession  is  limited  to  the  few, 
the  microscope  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  when  we  consider 
the  range  of  its  applicability  and  the  fact  that  objects  for  its 
investigation  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Nature,  unlimited 
by  climate,  locality  or  medium,  the  wonder  is  that  its  possession 
and  use  are  not  more  universal. 

We  have  thus  hastily  and  imperfectly  sketched  the  leading 
features  of  some  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  incentive  to 
their  study,  in  order  to  impress  upon  you  their  claims  for  post- 
graduate consideration. 

The  field  of  each  one  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  expect  in  our 
spare  hours  to  gain  an  extended  acquaintance  with  many  of 
them,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  at  least  the  leading  principles  of  each,  and  then, 
if  time  and  inclination  favor,  select  from  among  them  the  one 
best  suited  to  our  tastes  and  pursue  it  farther. 

Says  a  recent  writer :  ''At  least  one  science  should  be  acquired 
by  every  well-educated  person,  should  be  carried  into  detail, 
pursued  experimentally,  and  pushed  to  its  boundaries.  He 
should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  stern  problems  of 
Nature,  and  learn  to  wrestle  with  the  difEculties  she  offers ; 
only  thus  can  he  truly  know  how  much  is  meant  by  the  word 
'truth/  and  get  the  discipline  that  will  give  value  to  his  other 
scientific  studies." 

Examples  of  men  who  have  done  this  are  without  number, 
and  many  of  them,  to  their  greater  credit  be  it  said,  had  been 
without  the  advantage  of  the  mental  training  afforded  by  a  col- 
lege course.  Besides  ministering  to  their  own  pleasure  in 
pursuing  their  special  lines  of  investigation,  they  have  stimu- 
lated others  by  their  example  and  brought  some  renown  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the  community  in  which  they 
lived.  This  goodly  city  of  Lancaster  will  long  be  proud  of  the 
labors  of  a  Bath  von,  a  Porter  and  a  Stauffer. 
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The  definite  knowledge  already  attained  in  any  branch  of  the 
gciences  is  small  as  compared  with  that  still  to  be  reyealecL  In 
view  of  this  fact,  do  we  not  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  do  something 
toward  the  adrancement  of  that  line  of  study  which  has  for  so 
long  a  time  been  our  benefactor?  Well  has  it  been  said, 
'*When  nature  becomes  the  subject  of  study,  the  love  of 
Nature  its  stimulus,  and  the  order  of  Nature  itd  guide,  then 
will  results  in  education  riral  the  achieyements  of  Science  in 
the  fields  of  its  noblest  triumphs." 


vn. 

RICHARD  ROTHE. 

BT  CHABLBS  0.  STABBUCK. 
II. 

A  VBBT  eminent  divine,  whose  name  will  be  easily  surmised 
in  the  Reformed  Charch,  in  talking  with  me  once  of  theological 
matters  in  Germany,  remarked  of  Rothe  that  he  was  geistei 
stark,  aber  mUenssehtoach,  and  that  when  Schenkel  came  for- 
ward with  his  demagogical  airs  of  having  a  mission  to  deliver 
the  evangelical  consciousness  from  servitude,  Rothe  supposed 
he  should  be  sinning  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  resist  his  claim. 
It  is  evident  from  Schenkel's  way  of  talking  of  him  that  he  re- 
gards him  as  the  lawful  captive  of  his  sword  and  of  his  bow. 
There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  reverence  for  his  genius  and 
profound  piety  with  superior  scorn  of  his  unshaken  faith  in  the 
strictly  supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  Bible 
as  the  authentic  and  immovable  basis  of  its  right  apprehension. 
Everything  in  Rothe  at  variance  with  church  doctrine  (of  which 
there  is  any  amount)  Schenkel  ascribes  to  the  piercing  vigor  of 
his  understanding.  All  the  rest  he  pityingly  treats  as  a  play 
of  pious  fantasy,  or  a  surviving  prejudice  of  youthful  devout- 
ness.  "  Saviour"  and  ^^believing"  are  particularly  terms  that  are 
the  object  of  his  contempt,  shown  by  the  quotation  marks  in 
which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  enclose  them.  And  among  other 
doctrines  of  Rothe,  he  thinks  that  his  doctrine  of  sin  is  one 
thing  in  name  and  another  thing  in  fact.  Rothe  denies  that  sin 
begins  in  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  Schenkel  denies 
that  he  has  any  right  to  treat  it  as  ever  inhering  in  the  life  of 
the  spirit.    But  there  is  not  the  least  inconsistency  in  this. 
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Rothe,  it  is  true,  treats  sin  as  originating  in  the  preponderance 
of  the  sensuous  nature.  But  he  allows  that  the  spirit,  or  more 
properly  the  yet  unspiritualised  personality,  out  of  moral  iner- 
tia, consents  to  this  preponderance  and  is  capable  of  finding  its 
pleasure  in  it,  and  that  in  such  a  measure  as  to  evade  and  finally 
to  repel  all  redeeming  forces.  And  he  allows  it  as  possible,  and 
in  many  cases  actual,  that  the  soul  should  become  so  self-com- 
mitted to  unrighteousness  as  to  organize  itself,  ou  the  basis  of 
this  choice,  into  a  fiend  like  counterpart  of  true  spirituality, 
capable  of  indefinite  duration  and  of  superhuman  power,  a  form 
of  existence  in  which  wickedness  has  become  so  implicated  with 
the  being  that  a  moral  reversal  would  seem  to  involve  a  physi- 
cal disintegration.  This  fact  of  Diabolization  rests  just  as 
firmly  upon  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  sin  as  the  fact  of  true 
spiritualization.  He  has  therefore  a  perfect  right  to  say  that 
the  Devil  is  a  warning  of  the  possibility,  in  passing  through  evil, 
of  sticking  fast  in  it. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  therefore,  treats  it  as  a  moral  neces- 
sity, resting  upon  a  physical  necessity,  the  preponderance  of 
the  sensuous  nature,  in  all  its  forms  of  craving  appetency.  But 
he  treats  it  as  none  the  less  a  Fall,  a  consent  of  the  rational 
creature  to  desist  from  the  effort  to  realize  the  ideal  to  which 
his  rational  powers  show  him  that  his  nature  is  preconformed. 
The  belief,  however,  that  a  finite  being  can  be  creaied  holy, 
Rothe  absolutely  rejects.  He  says  that  holiness  must  be  the 
result  of  self-determination.  God's  holiness  is  an  eternal  self- 
determination.  He  is  Himself  the  cause  of  His  own  holiness. 
And  were  it  possible  that  He  could  create  a  being  who  was  holy 
by  his  mere  creation,  such  holiness  would  hot  be  ethical,  bat 
magical.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
holiness  of  God.  God,  therefore,  could  not  honor  it  or  rest  in 
it.     In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  holiness  at  all. 

Rothe,  therefore,  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  angels  conld 
have  been  created  angels.  Like  all  rational  creatures,  he  holds, 
they  must  have  come  from  nothing  through  matter.  In  other 
words,  they  must  have  been  originally  rational  animals,  that  is, 
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in  fact,  men,  though  not  necessarily  men  upon  this  earth.  In 
this  it  will  be  seen  he  agrees  with  Swedenborg,  though  neither 
in  the  principles  nor  methods  of  their  philosophy  is  there  the 
slightest  congruity  between  them.  E^ery  angel,  therefore,  is  a 
redeemed  creature,  as  every  fiend  is  a  creature  who,  on  some 
planet,  has  gathered  together  his  powers  in  final  impenitency 
against  an  offered  redemption. 

Rothe  holds  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  human  pro- 
toplasts, the  origin  of  the  race,  as  resulting  from  a  dispropor- 
tionate balance  of  appetency  over  reason,  necessarily  implies 
in  each  individual  a  lack  of  moral  proportion.  The  Fall,  there- 
fore, is  a  necessity,  remaining,  however,  none  the  less  a  Fall. 
As  Scotus  Erigena  appears  to  have  taught,  though  on  utterly 
different  principles,  man  is,  originally,  in  Paradise  only  in 
idea.  In  fact  he  falls  out  of  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  being. 

God,  however,  does  not,  on  a  planet,  does  not,  for  instance, 
on  our  planet,  create  for  nothing.  He  means  each  world  which 
comes  to  a  ripeness  for  rational  life,  to  be  a  nursery  of  a  defi- 
nite organism  of  angelic  beings,  of  an  angelic  heaven.  But  since, 
through  the  inevitableness  of  a  Fall  in  each  case,  this  creative 
end  cannot  be  accomplished  through  creation  merely,  every 
purpose  of  creation  in  the  Divine  thought  implies  also  a  purpose 
of  Redemption.  There  is  here  a  casual,  but  merely  a  casual, 
resemblance  to  the  questions  of  Supra-  and  Sublapsarianism. 
God  does  not  ordain  a  Fall  in  order  to  a  Redemption ;  nor  does 
He  merely,  foreseeing  a  Fall,  decree  a  Redemption  to  man  in 
order  to  manifest  the  glory  of  His  compassion,  while  withhold- 
ing it  from  other  beings  in  order  to  manifest  the  glory  of  his 
righteousness.  He  proposes  to  redeem  because,  the  Fall  being 
inevitable.  Redemption  is  necessarily  the  second  stage  of  His 
fundamental  purpose,  which  is  to  fashion  the  void  into  a  like- 
ness with  Himself,  by  bringing  out  of  it  an  ever-growing  organ- 
ism of  creatures  conformed  to  Himself,  in  whom  Ho  may  dwell. 
And  as  these  creatures  all  fall,  Redemption  is  as  necessary  as 
Creation,  if  Creation  is  not  to  fail.  In  truth,  Redemption^  in 
this  view,  is  the  final  stage  of  Creation. 
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This  position,  that  if  God  creates,  He  will  redeem,  bas  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  strange  and  most  irreverent  decla- 
ration of  a  great  American  divine,  that  if  God,  after  the  fall  of 
His  creation,  did  not  set  about  recovering  it.  He  woald,  io  new 
of  His  transcendent  endowments,  bo  a  stupendous  failure.  Thi« 
blood-curdling  manner  of  speech  is  in  no  way  alien  to  the  the- 
ology of  his  region,  whose  ultimate  principle  is  not  so  much  the 
Living  God  as  an  abstract,  impersonal  somewhat,  known  as  the 
Good  of  Being,  of  which  the  Living  God  is  merely  the  servant 
and  organ,  being  reduced  under  its  sway  into  a  mere  place  of 
pre-eminence  among  His  own  creatures.  There  is  no  approach 
to  any  such  impiety  in  Rothe.  He  knows  God  only  as  the 
Living  Source  of  good  and  right,  beyond  and  above  whom  they 
do  not  exist.  His  necessity  of  redeeming  that  which  has  fallen 
is  simply,  as  Rothe  views  it,  the  relation  between  Creation  and 
Redemption  which  is  involved  in  the  well-known  principle  that 
^Uo  ordain  an  end  is  to  ordain  the  necessary  means.'' 

This  Redemption  upon  earth  (which  Rothe  holds  to  be  typ- 
ical, in  this  regard,  of  every  other  world),  requires  a  long 
course  of  preparatory  workings.  The  human  consciousness  of 
God,  being  depressed  by  sin  far  below  its  normal  level,  is  inea- 
pable  of  restoring  itself  to  this.  The  revelation  of  God  in  na- 
ture, outer  and  inner,  is  therefore  not  sufficient.  God  must  in- 
tervene, by  acts  which  are  not  included  in  the  original  scheme 
of  Creation.  Miracle,  therefore,  is  absolutely  essential  as  an 
antecedent  condition  of  Redemption.  Miracle  rouses  the  sin- 
fettered  and  sin-weakened  consciousness  of  God  towards  its 
normal  height.  And  He  repeats  these  miracles,  in  such  form,  in- 
tensity and  frequency^  as  is  necessary  to  withhold  the  con- 
sciousness of  Him  from  fruitlessly  lapsing  back  into  its  original 
depression.  Therefore  it  is  that  He  concentrated  them  princi- 
pally upon  a  definitely  elected  people,  that  their  gathering  force 
might  continually  more  and  more  raise  and  purify  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  in  this  as  in  a  preparatory  centre. 

Miracle,  however,  is  not  sufficient  without  Prophecy,  whose 
work  it  is  to  set  the  meaning  of  Miracle  home  to  the  masses, 
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that  might  otherwise  lose  themselves  in  merely  wondering  at  it. 
Prophecy  implies  Inspiration.  Prophecy  also  is  miraculous;  a 
true  inward  miracle,  corresponding  to  the  outward  miracle.  It 
is  a  truly  and  strictly  supernatural  inworking  of  God  upon 
specially  prepared  minds,  making  them  interpreters  of  Miracle* 
on  its  ethical  and  spiritual  side,  to  their  fellow-men  at  large. 

These  two  factors,  in  their  various  degrees  and  interactions, 
the  Work  of  power,  whereby  God  strikes  in  upon  the  ordinary 
connection  of  second  causes,  and  calls  attention  to  Himself: 
and  the  Word  of  power,  which  saves  the  Sign  from  degenerating 
into  a  mere  Portent — have  as  their  result  a  growing  conscious- 
ness of  God.  This  consciousness  grows  in  strength,  height  and 
purity.  The  one  purpose  of  both  Miracle  and  Prophecy  is  to 
strengthen  and  purify  it.  It  is,  once  developed  and  rooted,  an 
immediate  and  experimental  consciousness.  It  is  not  a  deduc- 
tion from  a  body  of  doctrines  specifically  revealed.  There  is  no 
such  body  of  doctrines,  and  cannot  be.  No  secondary  truth, 
greater  or  less,  can  have  any  meaning  to  the  mind  or  any 
spiritual  force  over  the  soul,  except  as  this  is  seen  for  itself  as 
a  necessary  relation  of  created  things,  disclosed  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  God's  presence.  Neither  before  nor  since  Christ, 
therefore,  is  there  a  body  of  doctrines  revealed  in  the  form  of 
statements,  a  depositum  JideL  God  does  not  reveal  propositions. 
He  reveals  Himself. 

The  result  of  this  continuous  advance  of  religious  conscious- 
ness within  the  chosen  people  (that  is,  of  course,  excluding 
those  who,  by  their  own  fault,  are  made  worse  thereby),  is  a 
gradual  rectification  ot  religious  character,  and  of  ethical  dispo- 
sition. Outside  of  the  chosen  people  there  may  be,  as  indeed 
we  know  there  was,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  far  wider 
and  richer  and  more  scientific  development  of  general  Ethics. 
But  there  was  no  corresponding  development  of  the  religioua 
consciousness,  but  on  the  whole  rather  a  decline.  So  profound, 
though  in  large  tra'^rts  of  thought  so  curiously  perverse  an  eth- 
ical thinker  as  Plato,  could  say  of  his  religious  speculations, 
that  they  were  merely  a  raft  of  guesses,  on  which  they  might 
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make  shift  to  float,  until  some  word  of  God  should  come.  The 
ethical  purification  of  the  holj  seed  among  the  chosen  people 
is  principally,  under  the  power  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  a 
purification  of  the  individual  character^  within  the  elementary 
ethical  relations.  A  more  complex  ethical  d<)velopment  among 
the  Jews  would  have  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  Redeemer, 
whose  work  of  regeneration  was  to  begin,  as  Rothe  says,  at  the 
Teligiou9  centre  of  mankind.  Thereby  the  unincumbered  spirit 
of  Christ  has  been  able  to  take  possession  of  all  ethical  formB 
of  every  age  and  nation  which  are  approximately  just,  rec- 
tifying, purifying  and  exalting  them,  but  not  cramping 
them.  So  far  as  they  have  been  in  fact  cramped,  it  has  been 
through  the  imperfection  of  his  secondary  agents,  of  which 
Christendom  is  slowly  working  itself  free.  Therefore,  it  is  that, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  has  said,  Christ's  words  can  never  be  con- 
structed into  a  practicable  system  of  ethics.  Mill  has  been 
severely  censured  for  saying  this,  by  those  who  have  overlooked 
his  accompanying  declaration,  that  our  Saviour's  words  have 
accomplished  all  that  He  intended  by  them  ;  that  He  means 
them  simply  as  illustrations  of  an  ethical  code  which  He  wished 
to  commend  and  enforce,  but  only  partially  to  provide.  To  this 
Archbishop  Whately  adds  a  very  important  suggestion,  which 
has  been  obscured  by  the  long  reign  of  legalism  which  has  been 
a  pedagogic  necessity  for  Christendom,  and  from  which  it  is 
unsafe  to  extricate  it  too  precipitately.  Whately  remarks  that 
our  Lord  has  cast  His  moral  precepts,  of  set  purpose,  into  the 
forms  of  paradox,  so  that  moral  sluggishness  and  unmanliuess, 
determined  to  rest  inactively  upon  Him  as  a  Levitical  legisla- 
tor, merely  a  greater  Moses^  should  always  find  a  very  uneasy 
bed. 

According  to  Rothe,  this  gradual  purification,  rectification  and 
exaltation  of  the  religious  and  moral  consciousness  and  char- 
acter in  unity  under  the  growing  consciousness  of  God,  assomes 
an  advancing  specialization  within  the  holy  seed,  until  at  last 
there  is  formed  a  Holy  Family,  a  focus  of  divine  indwelling, 
within  which  the  process  of  rectification  is  so  nearly  complete, 
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that  God  is  at  length  able,  though  not  without  the  consumma- 
ting stroke  of  Miracle^  to  bring  forth  the  Redeemer,  to  bring 
forth  a  Soul,  which  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  shall  be 
ahtolutely — sclUeehthin,  to  use  Rothe's  favorite  word — exempt 
from  all  other  impelling  power  than  that  of  God  Himself. 

This  necessity,  intrinsic  and  absolute,  not  merely  a  necessity 
of  seemlinesSy  that  there  should  be  a  Holy  Family,  in  order  to 
the  birth  of  the  Holy  One,  is  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  portentously  exaggerated  Roman  Catholic  reverence  for 
Mary,  and  lately  for  Joseph,  which,  growing  out  of  a  sound  root, 
has,  at  least  in  Italy,  reached  almost  the  proportions  of  a  Gnos- 
tic heresy.  That  charming  man,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  his  de- 
licious little  book,  The  Faith  of  our  Fathers — which,  in  its  union 
of  courtesy,  cogency,  sly  wit  and  abounding  charity,  ought  to 
be  studied  as  a  model  of  religious  controversy,  by  us,  as  well  as 
by  our  brethren  of  the  other  side— alleges  a  favorite  Roman 
Catholic  argument  for  the  actual  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin,  in 
both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  He  says  that  the  perfect 
submission  of  our  Saviour*s  youth  to  parental  control  implies 
an  entire  absence  of  wrong  commands  given  Him,  which  could 
not  have  been  possible,  had  Mary  not  been  without  sin.  The 
Archbishop,  at  this  point,  lets  good  will  carry  the  argument 
beyond  its  proper  force.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wrong  com- 
mands :  those  which  it  is  wrong  to  give,  but  right  to  obey,  and 
those  which  it  is  wrong  either  to  give  or  obey.  Mary,  and  Jo- 
seph as  well  as  Mary,  were  doubtless  so  near  sinlessness  that  they 
were  preserved  from  ever  giving  commands  of  the  second  class 
to  the  Divine  Child.  But  the  preservation  neither  of  His  sin- 
lessness nor  of  the  needed  harmony  of  the  Holy  Home,  requires 
that  they  should  have  been  absolutely  preserved  from  giving 
commands  of  the  former  class.  This  is  an  argument  ab  extruy 
used  to  prop  up  a  previously  accepted  Mariolatry,  like  the  ar- 
guments now  in  vogue  with  a  once  eminent  Quarterly,  to  support 
the  equally  baseless,  and  far  more  deadening,  Bibliolatry,  to 
which,  since  its  transmigration,  it  has  committed  itself  in  a  new- 
born zeal  of  "  lying  for  God.''     The  doctrine  of  Mary's  actual 
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sinlessnesa  is  bad  enough,  as  everything  is  bad  which  is  false ; 
but  the  addition  to  it  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  really 
made  oF  her  the  original  Redeemer,  and  of  her  Son  merely  a 
derivative  one.  No  wonder  then,  that  years  ago  Jesuits  in  Some 
complacently  admitted  to  Mr.  Seymour,  that  the  religion  of  Italy 
was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  that  of  Mary,  and  less 
and  less  that  of  Christ.  We  may  take  some  small  comfort, 
however,  in  the  intelligence  that  Rome  has  at  length  perempto- 
rily forbidden  the  outrageous  phrase  :  ''  Virgin,  command  thy 
Son.^' 

When  once  sentimentalism  and  solf-will  together  have  taken 
the  bit  between  their  teeth,  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will 
hold  up.  Many  of  the  arguments  for  the  sinlessness  of  Mary 
are  so  applicable  to  Joseph  likewise,  that  one  coald  hardly  tell 
beforehand  what  would  be  the  issue  of  such  a  movement  as  that 
supposed  in  Le  Maudit^  apparently  on  some  foundation  of  fact. 
St.  Joseph  appears  to  one  of  his  ardent  votaries,  and  plaintively 
sets  forth  the  injustice  which  he  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the 
faithful.  "  I  am  far,"  he  says,  *'  from  envying  the  honors  of  my 
thrice-chaste  and  thrice-beloved  spouse."  EUe  est  immaetdk ; 
maU  mot,  moiy  je  auia  aussi  immaculi. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  Protestant,  I  must  own  the  force  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  words,  that  our  Bibliolatry  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Mariolatry.  As  Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Briggs 
has  remarked,  the  adoration  of  the  Bible  is  quite  as  bad  as  the 
adoration  of  the  sacrament,  and,  I  may  add,  is  in  some  points 
worse  than  the  extravagant  honors  rendered  the  Virgin,  who  is 
not,  like  the  Bible,  identified  with  God  by  being  called  thean- 
thropio.  If  the  Bible  can  be  called  theanthropic,  it  is  no  longer 
the  instrument,  but  the  object  of  faith. 

According  to  Rothe,  therefore,  an  approximation  to  passive 
sinlessness  must  be  assumed  in  the  Holy  Family,  and  especially 
in  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
necessary  in  the  very'  nature  of  things,  that  His  origin  should 
be  miraculous.  Grant  that  such  a  fact  is  incapable  of  being 
established  historically :  it  is  established  in  the  very  fact  that 
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He  18  the  Sinless  Bedeemer.  This  doctrine,  therefore,  is  with 
Bothe  no  mere  tradition,  no  mere  embellishment  of  piety  or 
^scaffolding  of  faith : "  it  is  invoked  in  his  whole  system.  Only 
on  this  condition  would  it  be  possible  to  bring  forth  that  Soul 
in  which,  from  the  beginning,  God  could  absolutely  dwell. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark  upon  what  seems  to  me,  in 
this  respect,  a  very  strange  attack  made  by  one  of  oar  greatest 
naturalists  upon  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  who  had  said  that  the  mirac- 
ulous birth  of  our  Lord  was  certainly  not  rendered  less  credible 
by  the  now  well-ascertained  fact  that  there  is  in  nature  a  basis 
of  physical  possibility,  of  which  the  wonder- working  providence 
of  Grod  could  avail  itself  at  this  redemptive  epoch  of  the  magnu$ 
orio  %aeelorum.  One  would  have  supposed  that  such  an  easy 
conciliation  of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  founded  on  undis- 
puted fact,  would  have  been  most  welcome  to  a  believing  natu* 
ralist.  But  no,  he  falls  into  a  genuine  intellectual  rage  over 
the  suggestion,  and  declares  that  unless  it  is  to  us  the  absolute 
and  supreme  Miracle,  it  is  nothing.  That  is,  it  is  nothing  if  it 
conforms  to  the  essential  possibilities  and  predispositions  of  na* 
ture,  but  glorious  if  it  thwarts  them !  Verily,  the  ways  of  be- 
lieving naturalists,  as  well  as  of  other  classes  and  masses  of 
men,  are  sometimes  hard  to  find  out.  It  is  not  prodigiousness 
which  is  here  required,  but  simply  an  intrinsically  necessary 
antecedent  condition  to  that  which  is  indeed  the  Absolutum 
Miraculum,  namely,  the  appearance,  in  a  true  and  perfect  hu- 
manity of  Soul  and  Body,  of  Him  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

Bothe  believes  that  the  Ghristology  of  the  Church  will  never 
reach  its  true  completion  until  she  frankly  recognizes  that  of 
which  she  has  always  been  so  shy,  that  as  the  Saviour's  hu- 
manity unfolded.  He  more  and  more  appropriated  the  indwelling 
of  Ood  by  an  unbroken  series  of  ethical  acts.  And  indeed  what 
else  did  the  church  decide,  when  she  rejected  the  Monothelite 
heresy?  Bothe  fully  allows  that  the  rejection  of  a  fnerely  moral 
union  between  Godhead  and  Manhood  in  Christ  is  thoroughly 
well-grounded:  but  remarks  that  a  moral  union  is  always,  in. 
26 
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proportion  to  its  degree  of  advancement,  a  real  union,  and  that 
a  consummate  moral  union  is  an  absolutely  &nd  irrevocably 
substantial  union.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Newman  Smyth 
has  given  very  particular  attention  to  Rothe,  but  he  mentions 
as  a  pregnant  truth  brought  out  by  modern  German  theologians 
that  in  everything  ethical  there  is  something  ontological.  This 
seems  to  be  the  other  side  of  a  late  proposition  of  physical  sci- 
ence :  '^  Knowledge  is  incipient  life/' 

Rothe,  therefore,  does  not  concede  to  our  Lord  the  name  of 
God  at  the  beginning,  in  the  same  absolute  sense  in  which  he 
does  at  the  end,  after  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection,  when 
His  glorified  humanity  had  become,  in  soul  and  body,  absolutely 
pervious  and  flexible  to  the  Godhead.  In  the  ^'  days  of  his  flesh  " 
He  was,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  puts  it,  not  yet  **  consam- 
mate  " — Ttrehiw/iivo^,  Absolute  sinlessness  is  involved  in  the 
very  fact  of  His  being  the  Redeemer.  But  there  is  a  distinction 
between  Sinlessness  and  Consummation,  which  warranted  Him, 
while  on  earth,  in  rejecting  the  epithet  Good,  as  applied  to  Him- 
self, since  there  was  yet  in  Him  that  which  was  in  a  manner 
opaque  to  the  Godhead,  not  as  being  in  any  wise  sinful,  but  as 
being  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  humanity  that  has  not  yet 
reached  its  goal  of  development.  But  since  His  glorification, 
His  humanity,,  retaining  its  boundaries  and  essential  properties, 
is,  without  any  restriction  of  meaning,  *'  assumed  into  the  God- 
head." 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  ask  whether  Rothe  holds  that  Christ, 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  to  all  eternity,  is  a  limited  being. 
The  answer  to  this  is  implied  in  the  statement  that  he  believes 
in  the  Incarnation,  and  that  a  real  Incarnation,  not  a  merely  Do- 
cetic  one.  If  God  has  come  to  dwell  plenarily,  perfectly,  eter- 
nally, in  a  human  soul  and  body,  it  is  plain  that  all  His  acts 
through  that  soul  and  body  must  be  limited  by  its  limitations, 
whether  acts  of  knowledge  or  acts  of  will.  He  cannot  exercise 
an  infinite  act  through  a  finite  medium,  without  exploding  it  in- 
to nothingness.  The  current  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis  evidently 
appears  to  Rothe  absolutely  senseless.     He  cannot  conceive 
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what  is  meant  bj  teaching  that  God,  in  Himself^  in  capable  of 
demitting  His  absolute  knowledge  and  power.  He  might  as  well 
be  conceived  as  capable  of  demitting  His  very  being.  But 
God,  communicating  Himself  in  knowledge  through  humanity 
can  only  know  finitely ;  in  power,  can  only  will  finitely.  Rothe 
does  not  hold  any  form  of  that  Monophysitism,  or  more  truly 
Docetism,  into  which  so  much  of  our  current  orthodoxy  has 
lapsed,  and  which  it  holds  with  a  persecuting  stupidity  ludi- 
crously unconscious  of  itself,  but  holds  that  Ood  in  Christ  has  a 
true  humanity,  and  that  therefore  in  Christ  He  is  the  Absolute 
One,  self-limited,  for  the  limited,  though  gloriously  ample  work 
of  redeeming  elect  humanity.  But  God  in  Christ  does  not  ex- 
press Himself  incidentally,  but  centrally  and  personally.  And 
God  in  Christ  is  in  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  plen- 
itude of  Godhead,  commanding  and  drawing  upon  all  its  treas- 
ures, both  of  knowledge  and  power,  just  as  far  and  fast  as  the 
necessities  of  His  work  required,  so  that  his  activity  in  each 
stage  of  His  guidance  of  His  church  is  at  once  limitedly  human 
and  unlimitedly  divine. 

According  to  Rothe,  however,  God  does  not  only  become  Man 
bat  becomes  Mankind.  The  sense  of  this  most  pantheistically 
sounding  proposition,  in  a  writer  who  says  of  himself,  and  every- 
where makes  good  his  saying,  that  since  his  fifteenth  year  he  '^  has 
not  discovered  a  pantheistic  or  anti-supernaturalistio  capillary 
in  himself,"  deserves  a  fuller  explication  than  I  can  give  it  at 
the  end  of  this  paper. 

Andover,  Mass. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

ENCYCLOPiBDtA  OF  LiTiiro  DiYiVBg  and  Chriatian  Workers  of  all  Denomi- 
nations in  Earope  and  America.  Being  a  Sapplement  to  the  Sehsff- 
Henog  Encjclopsedia  of  Religions  Knowledge.  Edited  hj  Re?. 
Philip  SchafiP,  D.D.,  LL.D.y  and  Rev.  Samuel  Macanlej  Jackson,  M.A. 
New  York :  Fnnk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor  Place, 
1887.    Price,  in  oloth,  $3.00. 

This  ▼olame  is  intended  to  be  a  sapplement  to  the  ''Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopndia  of  Beligious  Soiowledge/'  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  a  complete  work  in  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  contemporary  divines,  celebrated  preachers. 
Christian  workers,  theological  professors,  church  dignitaries  and 
editor?  of  prominent  religious  periodicals.  In  these  sketches,  facts, 
as  to  time  and  place  of  birUi,  education,  titles,  denominational 
connections,  offices,  and  publications  are  invariably  given  Great 
care,  moreover,  has  been  taken  to  make  the  information  conveyed 
perfectly  accurate ;  and  to  attain  this  end  proof  was  sent  for  revi- 
sion to  each  living  person  named,  that  the  necessary  correctioiis 
might  be  made.  In  cases  where  divines  choose  to  indicate  their 
theological  stand-point  in  a  distinctive  way,  it  ia  gvrea  in  their  own 
words,  and  when  not  thus  given  it  is  left  to  be  inferred  from  their 
reputation  and  works.  The  book  accordingly  presents,  in  a  ood- 
densed  form,  just  such  information  as  every  student  finds  it  verj 
desirable  to  have,  but  which,  heretofore,  it  was  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. We  can  heartily  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  a  very 
interesting  and  serviceable  one.  It  has  received  the  highest  com- 
mendations from  distinguished  scholars,  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. For  our  part,  we  find  it  an  almost  indispensable  book  of  refer- 
ence. The  hearty  thanks  of  all  students  are  due  to  the  editors  and 
the  publishers  for  placing  such  an  admirable  Encydopsodia  within 
their  reach.  No  one  who  purchases  it  will  be  likely  to  regret  hav- 
ing done  so. 
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The  Bible  Work:  Thi  Old  Testament,  Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Chap.  I,  to  Ex- 
odus, Chap.  XII.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Exodus.  The  Revised 
Text,  arranged  in  sections ;  with  Comments  selected  from  the  choicest, 
most  illaminating  and  helpful  thought  of  the  Christian  centuries.  Taken 
from  four  hundred  scholarly  writers.  Prepared  by  J.  Glen  worth  Butler, 
D.D.  New  York :  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  Publishers,  18  and  20  Astor 
Phu:e,  1887.     Price,  $4.00  per  volume. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  yolame,  Dr.  Butler  has  applied  the 
same  method  which  characterizes  his  two  volumes  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  were  published  seyeral  years  ago.  The  present  vol- 
ume, however,  we  consider,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it.  In  a  personal  word  to  the  reader  the 
author  states  that  **  the  aim  has  been  to  furnish,  in  a  single  com- 
pendium, an  orderly,  coherent,  proportionate  and  measurably 
complete  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Text,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Divine  utterances,  as  discerned  by  studious,  devout  interpreters, 
qualified  by  special  gifts  or  attainments,  may  be  disclosed  to  all 
who  will  devoutly  read.''  .In  accomplishing  his  purpose,  he  has 
admirably  succeeded.  The  comments  with  which,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  the  reader  is  presented,  have  been  selected  with  great 
eare  and  judiciousness  from  the  writings  of  the  best  Chri<»tian 
scholars  and  orators,  and  give  just  such  information  as  is  most  de- 
sirable and  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  God's  Word. 
Moreover,  as  all  critical  processes  are  omitted,  the  work  is  especially 
suited  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  reader.  For  general 
use  indeed  we  know  of  no  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  which 
will  be  found  so  serviceable  as  this.  To  both  ministers  and  laymen 
it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  help  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tareSi  The  second  volume  which  will  complete  the  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  is  promised  by  the  publishers  in  October  next. 
We  shall  eagerly  await  its  appearance. 

The  New  Pstohio  Studibs  iir  thbie  Rblation  to  Ghbistiak  TfiovoHT. 
By  Franklin  Johnson,  D.D.  New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Publishers, 
18  and  20  Astor  Place.    1887.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  so-called  New  Psychic  Studies  pertiun  not  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  mind,  but  to  the  unusual,  such  as  thought-trans- 
ference, somnambulism,  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism,  ap- 
paritions of  the  living,  haunted  houses,  ghosts  and  the  Buddhistic 
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occultism.  Thej  deal  therefore  with  subjects  that  have  ever  called 
forth  a  deep  interest  because  of  their  mysterious  and  apparentlj 
supernatural  character.  These  studies  have  been  carried  on  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  the  British  S  loiety  for  Psychical  Research, 
which  was  constituted  in  1882  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Henry  Sidgwick,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  which  in 
April,  1885,  numbered  already  five  hundred  and  eighty-nz  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  are  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowled^.  In  the  small  volume  before  us  an  account  k 
given  of  the  investigations  that  have  been  made  and  of  the  oondo- 
sions  which  in  some  cases  have  been  reached.  The  book,  accord- 
ingly, as  may  readily  be  imagined,  contains  much  very  interesting 
information,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  of  senrice 
to  ministers  and  others  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  work  of  public 
instruction.  Though  these  studies  have  but  been  scientifically  en- 
tered upon,  and  much  necessarily  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
satisfactory  conclusions  in  regard  to  many  matters  pertaining  to 
them  can  be  reached,  yet  nevertheless  certain  things  seem  alrradj 
to  be  well  established.  The  author  of  the  treatise  under  consider- 
ation holds,  for  instance,  that  we  may  {>lace  mind-reading  among 
the  assured  facts  of  science,  though,  in  its  clearer  forms,  it  is  sel- 
dom met  with,  and  that  the  existence  of  mesmerism  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  henceforth  only  its  nature,  its  limitations  and  its 
practical  uses  will  be  debat^  by  its  students.  He  also  holds  that 
it  must  be  admitted  that  persons  who  are  in  danger  or  are  about  to 
die  sometimes  transmit  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  though  sep- 
arated from  them  by  great  distances,  their  apparitions  and  their 
voices.  Christians,  be  thinks,  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  work 
already  done  by  the  Psychical  8ociety»  or  to  fear  that  which  is  to 
follow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  hope  to  learn  much  that  shall 
tend  to  confute  infidelity,  to  break  the  bonds  of  superstition,  to 
check  vice  and  crime  and  to  illustrate  the  teachings  of  their  reli- 
gion. On  all  these  points  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  and 
we  feel  assured,  moreover,  that  no  one  can  read  the  account  which 
he  giyes  of  the  New  Psychic  Studies  without  being  entertained  and 
instructed  thereby. 


Pulpit  Trees  and  Homiletic  Undergrowth  ;  Being  DiscouTses,  Ser- 
monic  Siplinflrs,  Oatlines,  and  Germs,  by  Rer.  Thomas  Kelly,  Philadel- 
phia. New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnails,  Pablishen,  18  and  20  Astor 
Place,  1887.    Price,  $1.60. 

The  Pulpit  Trees  of  this  volume,  as  indicated  in  the  title-page, 
are  sermons,  and  the  Homiletic  Undergrowth  consists  of  outlines  of 
sermons.  Of  the  former  there  are  nineteen  and  of  the  latter  twenty- 
five. 

The  sermons  are  of  a  plain,  practical  character  and  will  repay 
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perusal.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  them  are :  Spiritual  Tel- 
ej^raphj,  Shamgar,  The  Borrowed  Axe,  Character  of  Zaccheup,The 
Guiding  Word,  Power  of  Conscience,  Ministerial  Solicitude,  Peter's 
Fall:  Its  Lessons,  and  Its  Philosophy,  The  WonderAil  Name,  and 
Jesus  Knocking.  Toe  outlines  are  suggestive  and  may  be  studied 
with  profit  The  book  as  a  whole,  however,  is  not  one  of  very  great 
merit. 

Hirrs  OK  Eablt  Edugition  and  Nursebt  Disciplinb.  New  York: 
Fank  &  Wagniills,  Pablishers,  18  &nd  20  Aster  Place,  1887.  Price,  60 
cents. 

This  little  volume  which  is  a  duodecimo  of  97  pages  is  a  reprint 
of  a  work  originally  publbhed  in  London  some  sixty  years  ago  and 
which  has  passed  through  quite  a  number  of  editions.  Its  author- 
ship has  been  attributed  to  a  sister  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  distin- 
guished philanthropist,  but  it  was  never  acknowledged  by  her,  at 
least  publicly,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known,  therefore,  who  wrote 
it.  No  one,  however,  can  carefully  read  it,  we  think,  without  being 
convinced  that  the  author  was  unquestionably  a  person  possessed  of 
much  practical  wisdom.  The  instruction  given  in  its  pages  is  in 
everv  respect  most  admirable  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great 
good  would  result  to  the  rising  generation  if  parents  and  others 
having  to  do  with  the  training  of  children  could  all  be  induced  to 
pursue  the  course  suggested  in  these  hints.  Piety  and  good  morals 
at  least  would  be  greatly  advanced.  We  heartily  commend  the 
book  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Its 
contents  are  truly  valuable  and  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  have 
done  well  in  giving  it  anew  to  the  public. 

Thoughts  of  Beauty  and  Wobds  of  Wisdom.  From  the  wiitings  of  John 
Rnskin.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Rose  Porter,  Boston :  D.  Loth- 
rop  Company,  Franklin  and  Hawlej  Streets,  1887.    Price  1.00. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  Tnoughts  of  Beauty  and  Words  of 
Wisdom,  selected  from  Buskin's  discourses  on  nature,  morals  and 
religion.  It  is  consequently  a  brilliant  collection  of  thought-jewels 
and  word-paintings.  In  its  contents  we  have  presented  to  us  glor- 
ious revelations  of  the  wonders  of  earth  and  sky,  of  mosses  and 
flowers,  of  birds  and  clouds,  of-  lite  and  love  of  truth  and  beauty, 
of  knowledge  and  religion,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  subjects  re- 
lated to  these.  No  one,  we  think,  can  read  the  volume  without  Be- 
ing impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  thoughts,  and  inspired  by 
them  with  a  strong  desire  for  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 
The  book,  moreover,  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  taken  up 
at  spare  moments  with  great  benefit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  it 
continuously  to  be  profited  bv  it.  Every  paragraph  b  complete  in 
itself  and  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable  and  suggestive  instruction. 
Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Buskin's  writings  will  find  it  an 
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admirable  introdaction  to  them,  and  thoee  who  have  read  them  will 
find  it  a  very  convenient  thesaurus  of  hb  beet  and  most  beautiful 
thoughts. 

The  Ltfb  of  Jesus,  According  to  Extra  Canonical  Sources.  By  Ber. 
Bemhard  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  New  York :  John  B.  Alden,  pablisher.  1887. 
Price  60  cents. 

This  "  Life  of  Jesus  "  is  mainlj  drawn  from  the  Apocryphal  Gos- 
pels of  the  New  Testament  of  which  quite  a  number  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  first  Christian  centuries.  Though  these  gospeb 
have  attracted  no  little  attention  and  we  have  several  tranJadoni 
of  them  into  English,  yet  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  to  En- 
glish readers  a  biography  of  Jesus  compiled  from  them  and  a  few 
Kindred  documents  alone.  The  work  therefore  supplies  a  real 
want  In  preparing  it,  Dr.  Pick  has  followed  the  plan  and  ar- 
rangement of  a  similar  work  in  Germany  by  Rudolph  Hofmaim, 
entitled  D^'s  Leben  Jem  nach  den  Jpohrjfphen,  and  published  at 
Lepzigin  1851. 

The  work  itself  is  valuable  on  various  accounts.  Besides  being 
a  literary  curiosity  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  views  entertained  of 
the  penon  and  life  of  Jesus  by  many  in  the  early  Christian  ages, 
and  shows  us  what  kind  of  a  Saviour  men  are  disposed  to  invent 
A  oomparison  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  portrayed  in  this  little  volume 
with  that  presented  in  the  Canonical  eospels  can  scarcely  fail  there- 
fore to  be  instructive.  It  will  furnisn  any  but  the  most  skeptical 
readers,  we  think,  with  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  autoenti- 
city  of  the  received  gospels  as  well  as  of  their  inspired  character. 
Moreover,  this  life  of  Jesus  explains  many  works  of  Christian  art 
which  embody  the  legends  contained  an  it,  and  throws  light  on  not 
a  few  of  the  dogmas  and  usages  of  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  date  back  to  these  same  legends  and  in  a  measure  owe  to 
them  their  existence.  Ministers  and  all  others  whu  are  interested  in 
theological  studies  will  find  this  work  a  desirable  addition  to  their 
library.    Its  cheapness  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Life  and  Times  of  Heitrt  Melchior  Muhlenbero.  By  WniiAm  J- 
Mann,  D.D.,  Pastor  Emeritus  of  St.  Michael  and  Zion  congregation, 
and  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  EyangelicalLathenn 
Chnrch  at  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Frederick,  117  N.  Sixth 
8ti«et.  1887. 

We  have  here  a  substantial  volume  of  547  pages,  gotten  up  m 
the  best  st^le,  and  presenting  an  appearance  that  comports  well  with 
the  able  character  of  its  contents.  No  better  subject  in  the  history 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  coun^  could  present  itself  for  an 
interesting  biography  than  the  life  of  Henry  Melchior  Miihlenberg. 
As  its  title  indicates,  it  b,  indeed,  something  more  than  a  biographr 
— it  is  at  the  same  time  a  historical  sketch  of  the  times  in  which 
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Muhlenberg  liyed,  especiallj  in  reference  to  the  church  in  Germany 
and  America. 

It  is  just  one  hundred  years  since  Muhlenberg  died.  He  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  September,  1711,  at  Eimbeck,  Germany,  and 
closed  his  earthly  life  at  his  residence  near  Philadelphia  October  7, 
1787,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years  and  thirty-one  days. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  assigned  for  this  notice  to 
refer  at  length  to  the  events  in  the  life  of  Muhlenberg,  his  prepara- 
tions for  his  life-work  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Halle, 
and  his  career  in  America  as  the  leading  founder  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  this  new  world.  He  was  for  that  church  what  Kev.  Mich- 
ael Schlatter  was  for  the  (German  Reformed  Church.  We  have  a 
good  biography  of  Schlatter  by  Dr.  Harbaugh.  We  could  onlv 
wish  that  it  were  clothed  in  so  goodly  a  dress  as  this  life  of  Mtihi- 
eDberg  by  Dr.  Mann,  and  we  thins  the  forth-coming  memoir  of  Dr. 
Nevin  might  see  something  in  this  volume  worthy  of  imitation  in 
this  respect. 

It  will  ever  stand  as  a  testimony  to  the  strength  of  character  in 
Muhlenberg  that,  though  he  imbibed  all  the  better  elements  of  the 
pietism  of  Spener,atHalle,yethe  was  free  from  its  weaknesses,  and 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country, 
he  remained  true  to  the  original  principles  and  the  conservative 
spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  great  reformation.  This  work 
deserves  a  wide  circulation,  not  only  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but 
in  other  Protestant  Churches  as  well. 

The  Evahgelical  Pastor.      By  Rev.  Edward  T.  Horn,  A.M.,  pastor  of 
St.  John's,  Charleston,  S.  C.     Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Frederick,  1887. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  the  reader  of  these  lines,  ^et 
the  reminiscence  will  be  pardoned  which  carries  us  back  to  a  period 
in  our  early  married  life  in  Easton,  Pa.,  when  the  author  of  this 
book  was  a  bright  little  boy,  the  joy  of  fond  parents  with  whom  we 
enjoyed  relations  of  friendly  association  in  our  own  boyhood  days. 
The  author  is  now  a  successful  pastor  and  preacher  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  a  close  student  as  well  as  an  interesting  writer.  The 
work  he  here  presents  is  a  contribution  to  Pastoral  Theology.  It  is 
based  on  the  Americanisch-lMtherische  Pastoraltheologie  of  the  now 
lamented  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Follow- 
iog  ED  elaborate  preface  the  author  presents  his  subject  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer,  including  the  following  topics :  The  Pas- 
tor's Conversation,  The  Call,  Beginning  of  the  Pastorate,  The  Pas- 
tor Preaching,  Holy  Baptism,  Preparation  for  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
The  Holy  Supper,  Marria^,  Confirmation  and  Catechization,  Seel- 
sorge,  House  Visitation,  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  The  Dying  and  the 
Dead,  Discipline,  Sunday  Schools,  Collections,  etc.  In  the  Commu- 
nity and  at  Home,  The  End  of  the  Pastorate.     On  all  these  sub- 
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jects  young  pAston  ueed  instnxotion,  and  thoagh  this  little  book  is 
written  from  a  Lutheran  standpoint  yet  it  is  free  from  narrownen. 
Borne  things  in  the  section  on  tne  Holy  Supper  give  a  more  liberal 
representation  of  that  sacrament  than  some  might  expect  to  find. 
For  instance :  133.  "  Do  the  elements  undergo  a  change  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repetition  of  these  words  "  (the  consecration)  ? 

"  Nihil  habet  ratumemSaeramenH  extra  u&um  divmibu  mstitiduiiL 
The  Sacramental  union  takes  place  in  the  administration,  when  the 
blessed  elements  are  given  and  received.  Therefore  the  elemeotiT 
after  they  have  been  blessed,  may  not  be  adored,  and  though  they 
have  been  separated  to  a  holy  use,  apart  from  that  use  neither  are, 
nor  contain  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord." 

This  is  certainly  not  impainaiion  nor  does  it  sound  like  consub- 
stantiation 

The  book  contains  many  valuable  hints  for  pastoral  work. 

Evolution  as  Tauqht  vs  the  Biblb.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  H.  HasskarL  Price, 
25  cents.     Lutheran  Pablication  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rats  or  Light  on  the  Social  Problem.  By  A.  £.  Schade,  1886.  Ger- 
man Publishing  House,  991  Scranton  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 

This  little  tract  of  a  little  over  thirty  pages  was  not  sent  to  us  to 
notice,  but  was  circulated  at  the  General  Synod  at  Akron,  0.,  and 
so  a  copy  came  into  our  hands,  and  we  brouf^ht  it  with  us  home  and 
we  have  read  it  with  great  interest  The  writer  shows  himself  fiiJly 
acquainted  with  his  subject.  Barring  some  Grermaniams  in  the  style 
it  is  quite  equal  to  more  pretentious  essays  that  claim  public  atten- 
tion on  one  of  the  burning  problems  of  the  day. 

The  author,  Bev.A.  £.  Schade,  is  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Church  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  has  had  opportunity  to  study  the  spirit  of  spu- 
rious socialism  as  it  manifests  itself  in  our  larger  American  Cities, 
especially  in  the  West. 

He  very  truly  maintains  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  alone,  as  bring- 
ing to  pass  a  new  brotherhood  among  men,  can  save  the  world  from 
its  social  evils.  But  he  maintains  also  that  the  church,  as  a  social 
institution,  should  take  steps  to  meet  the  evil  and  dangerous  associa- 
tions of  the  day  by  others  of  a  Christian  character.  In  the  con- 
clusion of  his  tract  he  presents  '^  outlines  of  a  proposed  constitution 
for  a  new  Labor  Organization,"  under  the  title  "  Guild-Hall  As- 
sociation, '  based  upon  Christ's  Oolden  RuU.  We  know  of  some 
congregations  in  which  such  ^i/cbhave  been  organized,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  numerous  worldly  societies  into  which  Christians  enter 
if  they  have  nothine  of  this  kind  to  meet  what  has  come  to  be  a 
felt  want  in  our  Christian  social  economy.  Whether  the  plan  is  ca- 
pable of  such  wide  expansion  as  the  constitution  in  this  tract  con- 
templates, or  not,  may  be  a  question.  The  subject  is  certainly 
worthy  of  earnest  consideration,  and  this  tract  casts  some  rays  of 
light  upon  it 
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It  has  been  thought  proper  to  make  the  present  number  of 
the  Review  a  memorial  of  the  Centennial  of  Franktin  and 
Marshall  College.  Accordingly,  its  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
publishing  in  this  form  of  the  able  and  scholarly  addresses  that 
were  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  at  Lancaster, 
in  June  last.  Quite  full  extracts  from  them  were  published  at 
the  time  they  were  delivered,  and  these  extracts  were  read 
with  great  interest  and  were  highly  commended  by  many  who 
were  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  Centennial  and  hear  the  ad- 
dresses deliyered.  Apart  from  the  occasion  on  which  these 
addresses  were  delivered,  they  possess  an  interest  for  the 
intelligent  reader.  Those  on  Franklin  and  Marshall  present 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  recast  of  those  great  men  in  the  history 
of  oor  Republic,  and  as  scholarly  productions  they  are  worthy 
of  careful  perusal.  The  others  are  on  subjects  of  current  in- 
terest and  importance  in  relation  to  education. 

But,  of  course,  these  addresses  cannot  be  sundered  from  the 
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occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered.  For  it  they  were 
delivered,  and  in  it  they  have  their  setting,  as  a  gem  in  a  ring 
or  seal.  That  occasion  Was  one  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  permitted  to  participate  in  its  festiyi- 
ties.  Franklin  and  Marshall  was  arrayed  in  her  gala  dress, 
and  her  sons  and  friends  came  to  do  her  honor.  In  Europe, 
and  still  more  in  Asia,  a  century  is  not  much  in  their  long  his- 
tory ;  but  in  America  that  period  carries  us  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  things.  As  .we  write  these  lines  our  great  Republip  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  historical  celebration  of  our  beginniDg  as  a 
nation,  viz. :  the  Centennial  of  the  formation  of  the  Coostitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  then,  something  that  our  col- 
lege dates  back  through  one  of  its  roots  to  the  year  in  which 
our  Republic  had  its  birth  as  a  nation.  Though  the  other 
branch  or  root  came  in  half  a  century  later,  yet  the  instita- 
tion  as  now  constituted  and  named  inherits,  and  has  behind  it, 
the  history  of  one  hundred  years.  This  fact  is  of  account  as 
showing  that  the  interest  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  repre- 
sents is  not  ephemeral — not  born  of  a  day,  not  the  origin  of 
a  movement  through  caprice,  or  from  causes  of  merely  tempo- 
rary significance — but  an  institution  that  grounds  itself  in  a 
general  want,  and  that  has  weathered  many  storms* 

We  cannot  attempt  here  and  now  to  place  on  record  a  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  and  exercises  of  the  recent  Centennial, 
They  are  imprinted  in  the  recollection  of  the  multitudes 
that  were  present  on  that  occasion,  and  they  will  not 
soon  fade  away.  From  thpm  we  now  turn  towards  the  future. 
The  first  year  of  the  second  century  of  the  college  has 
already  opened  auspiciously.  The  large  accession  of  new  stu- 
dents attests  the  influence  of  the  Centennial.  The  past  is 
important  as  an  inspiration  for  the  present  and  the  future 
Everything  indicates  a  prosperous  year  for  our  institutions  at 
Lancaster.  With  our  faces  towards  the  future  in  faith  and 
hope,  we  put  on  record,  for  perusal  and  preservation,  these 
historic  and  classical  addresses.  They  will  serve  to  remind  us 
in  the  years  to  come  of  an  important  landmark  in  the  history 
of  our  beloved  church,  and  of  the  institutions  under  her  sof- 
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tering  care.     Out  of  the  now  silent  past  is  born  the  present, 
and  out  of  the  present,  the  future. — Eds.  Review. 


I. 
AN  ADDRESS  ON  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

BT  WILLIAM   PEPPER,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

ProTost  and  Profenor  of  Theory  and  Praotioe  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

This  decade  will  pass  down  to  history  as  our  Centennial 
Epoch.  Beginning  with  the  National  movement,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  World's  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  when  for  the  first 
time  we  gave  to  the  astonished  world  the  evidence  of  our 
mastery  over  the  material  difficulties  with  which  we  had  contended 
for  a  century,  we  have  passed  in  review  the  leading  incidents  of 
those  marvelous  years  from  1776  to  1786,  which  witnessed  the 
successful  straggle  of  the  infant  Republic  for  existence.  Many 
of  the  minor  celebrations  have  possessed  more  than  a  local  or 
than  even  a  State  interest,  owing  either  to  the  importance  of 
the  original  incident,  the  magnitude  of  the  principle  illustrated 
by  it,  or  the  distinction  of  the  leading  actors  who  played  parts 
in  it. 

We  have  been  brought  to  realize,  as  could  have  been  done  in 
no  other  way,  the  richness  and  picturesqueness  and  dramatic 
interest  of  the  history  which  America  has  already  created.  It 
seems  fortunate,  indeed,  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  Century  of 
National  life,  when  we  are  confronted  with  many  grave  prob« 
lems,  widely  different  from,  but  no  less  momentous  than,  those 
which  have  thus  far  taxed  the  energies  of  the  Nation,  that 
pause  should  be  given  to  our  eager  steps,  and  that  our  closest 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  character,  the  methods  and 
the  deeds  of  those  great  men,  the  founders  of  our  Government, 
to  whom  we  and  the  whole  world  owe  so  weighty  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 
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We  are  met  here,  in  this  famous  old  city,  to  celebrate  snch 
an  incident,  of  striking  historic  interest  not  only  on  account  of 
its  date,  but  of  the  principles  it  illustrated,  and  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  it. 

I  have  been  invited,  most  courteously,  by  the  learned  Faculty 
and  the  distinguished  friends  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, to  speak  briefly  of  him  to  whom  we  owe  the  foundation  of 
this  venerable  institution.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  invitation 
was  addressed,  not  so  much  to  me  personally,  as  to  the  office 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  in  connection  with  another  and 
yet  more  venerable  institution  of  learning,  which  owes  even 
more  to  the  genius  and  wise  enterprise  of  Franklin.  And,  al- 
though I  was  well  aware  how  vain  it  were  for  me  to  attempt  to 
add  to.  the  interest  of  this  occasion  by  any  tribute  I  might  pay 
to  that  illustrious  man,  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  gratification 
of  appearing  here  to  attest  my  veneration  for  him,  and  my  cordial 
brotherly  sympathy  with  the  able,  earnest  men  who  are  prose- 
cuting zealously  the  good  work  started  here  a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  may  not  even  attempt  to  sketch  the  salient  features  of  the 
rare  character,  or  to  enumerate  the  leading  achievements  of  the 
almost  unique  life  of  our  great  scientist,  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher. We  may  be  assured  that  could  he  be  cognizant  of  what 
we  here  do  and  say,  no  celebration  were  less  to  his  favor  than 
a  panegyric  on  himself.  But  how  good  it  were  if,  while  our 
minds  and  hearts  are  full  of  what  he  was,  and  of  what  he  ac- 
complished, we  could  for  the  moment  acquire  some  closer  touch 
with  his  spirit,  and  have  some  clearer  view  of  the  difficulties 
and  duties  which  press  around  us  from  the  stand-point  of  that 
broad,  tolerant  wisdom  which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own.  There 
are  not  many  of  the  great  ones  who  have  entered  the  Temple 
of  Fame  whom  we  should  feel  wholly  safe  in  recalling  to  this 
lower  life ;  some  for  their  own  sake,  possibly  more  of  them  on 
our  account.  But  no  one  should  hesitate  to  recall  a  man  whose 
unceasing  work,  until  the  last  hour  of  a  life  prolonged  far  be* 
yond  the  wonted  term,  was  the  service  of  humanity,  and  who  could 
write  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  his  life,  in  which  all  is 
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recorded  with  unsparing  candor,  that^  '^  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  repetition  of  the  same  life  from  its  beginning,  only 
asking  the  advantages  authors  haye  in  a  second  edition  to  cor- 
rect some  faults  of  the  first.  But  though  this  were  denied,  I 
should  still  accept  the  offer.''  How  often,  and  how  pleasantly 
he  returns  to  this  thought,  as  when,  while  in  England^  after  re- 
peating successfully  the  experiment  of  reviving,  by  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  three  flies  which  had  been  drowned  in  a 
bottle  of  Madeira,  he  moralizes  thus,  ^^  I  wish  it  were  possible, 
from  this  instance,  to  invent  a  method  of  embalming  drowned 
persons  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  recalled  to  life  at 
any  period,  however  distant ;  for  having  a  very  ardent  desire  to 
see  and  observe  the  state  of  America  a  hundred  years  hence,  I 
should  prefer  to  any  ordinary  death  the  being  immersed  in  a 
cask  of  Madeira  wine  with  a  few  friends,  till  that  time,  to  be 
then  recalled  to  life  by  the  solar  warmth  of  my  dear  country." 
Indeed,  as  he  had  lived  from  early  life  to  old  age,  as  a  man 
who  thought  that  nothing  human  could  be  forgiven  to  him ;  and 
had  realized  by  his  own  exertions  that  ideal  of  liberal  education 
described  by  Huxley,  by  so  training  himself  in  youth  that  his 
body  was  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  did  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  it  was  capable  of;  and  had  in  all  stages  of 
his  advancement  retained  his  pride  in  the  honest  toil  of  his  early 
manhood,  being  wholly  free  from  petty  arrogance ;  and  had,  above 
all  things,  labored  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  looking  forward 
with  sublime  confidence  to  the  growth  of  peace,  prosperity  and 
goodness  among  men, — he  was  one  who  might  return  at  any 
time  to  find  himself  again  among  friends,  and  to  be  able  intuitively 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  ways  of  the  once  familiar  planet. 

He  would  rejoice,  unspeakably,  to  find  the  second  century  of 
our  Nation's  life  begun  with  the  Union  which  he  did  more  than 
any  other  man  to  institute,  cemented  eternally  and  indissolubly 
by  the  tears  of  brethren  embracing  after  fratricidal  strife. 

Eminently  practical  in  statescraft,  as  in  all  else,  he  perceived, 
with  the  instinct  of  genius,  that  in  organization  and  union  lie 
all  strength  and  endurance.     ^*  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,'' 
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he  wrote  to  Lord  Eames  in  1761,  ^*  that  the  foundations  of  the 
future  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  British  Empire  lie  in 
America/'  and  as  Parton  truly  says,  ''  his  entire  influence,  and 
all  the  resources  of  his  mind  were  employed,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controversy  in  1765  to  the  first  conflict  in  1775,  to 
the  one  object  of  healing  the  breach  and  preventing  the  sep- 
aration." Even  at  that  early  day  he  saw  clearly,  and  outlined 
distinctly,  the  grand  conception  of  an  Imperial  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  toward  which,  after  one  hun- 
dred years  of  delay,  steps  are  beginning  to  be  taken ;  and  in 
1775,  when  almost  despairing  of  making  any  impression  on  the 
crass  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  class  privilege  then  dominant 
in  England,  he  brought  forward  his  bold  plan  for  the  union  of 
the  Colonies,  including  Ireland  and  Canada,  to  last  until  Great 
Britain  should  cease  to  oppress,  and  make  restitution  for  past 
injuries  ;  failing  which  it  should  endure  forever. 

When  convinced  that  perpetuation  of  the  union  with  Great 
Britain  was  hopeless,  though  he  shed  tears  over  the  destruction 
of  that  exquisite  work,  the  British  Empire,  he  threw  himself 
with  unabated  vigor  into  the  contest  for  freedom.  Though  old 
and  separated  from  family,  friends  and  country,  he  adhered  to 
his  determination  ''  with  a  firmness  which  neither  the  advances 
of  England,  nor  the  adversity  of  America  could  shake.''  (Sir 
James  Mackintosh.) 

Providence  spared  him  to  return  to  America  to  revive,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  thirteen  States,  the  scheme  of  Union 
proposed  by  himself  in  1764,  and  to  overcome  by  his  wise 
counsels  and  adroit  expedients  all  opposition  to  the  adoption 
and  final  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

When,  in  next  September,  the  representatives  of  the  several 
States  shall  meet  in  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  this  deed  of  ratification,  the  final  and  most  im- 
portant scene  of  this  period  will  be  enacted ;  and  in  that  cele- 
bration large  space  should  be  made  for  the  recital  of  the  part 
played  by  Franklin,  who  shares  with  Washington  the  immortal 
glory  of  winning  and  of  keeping  our  freedom  and  our  Union. 
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But  do  we  not  need  his  spirit  of  wise  conciliation,  of  modera- 
tion, and  of  firm  regard  for  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  as  much 
to-day  as  they  were  needed  in  those  perilous  times  of  old  ?  The 
days  of  our  worst  political  dangers  may  be  passed,  but  we  have 
to  face  the  struggle  with  social  and  economic  dangers  no  less 
menacing.  If  Franklin  performed  invaliiable  services  to  his 
country  by  educating  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  their 
political  rights,  and  by  advocating  these  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  until  finally  the  aid  and  friendship  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  were  secured,  he  was  even  more  conspicuously  useful  as 
the  teacher  of  religious  toleration,  of  sound  morality,  and  of 
that  shrewd,  practical  common  sense,  which  recognizes  self-in- 
terest as  the  mainspring  of  human  action,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  enlarges  and  enlightens  the  conception  of  self-in- 
terest. 

When  Voltaire  and  Franklin  embraced,  amid  the  plaudits  of 
the  thronged  French  Academy,  one  saw  the  contact  of  the  most 
powerful  destructive  and  dissolving  force  and  the  most  con- 
structive and  conservative  force  then  existing.  Each  had  his 
great  work  to  do  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race,  and 
there  are  not  a  few  points  of  resemblance  between  these  remark- 
able men,  but  their  fields  of  action,  and  the  masses  to  be  moved, 
and  the  points'  of  attack  were  so  difierent,  that  it  led  them  to 
widely  different  methods. 

Franklin  was  admirably  equipped  as  a  popular  teacher.  Long 
study  of  the  best  models  of  English  prose,  aided  by  his  fine 
literary  sense,  gave  him  a  style  unsurpassed  for  clearness  and 
directness ;  while  his  rich  vein  of  humor,  his  command  of  satire, 
of  anecdote,  and  of  terse,  sententious  phrase,  enabled  him  to 
convey  large  truths  in  such  portable  and  attractive  forms,  that 
his  teachings  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  fixed  themselves  in 
the  memory  and  speech  of  men.  But  here,  as  in  all  cases,  that 
which  gave  most  weight  to  his  teachings  were  the  character  and 
the  life  of  the  teacher. 

He  made  the  newspaper  press  a  power  for  good,  as  it  had 
never  been  before;  and  he  set  the  example,  and  adhered  to  it 
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throughout  his  editorial  career,  of  preserving  the  colamns  of 
his  paper  free  from  all  libelling  and  personal  abuse,  and  all 
purveying  to  the  prurient  taste  of  a  section  of  the  communitf. 

He  was  ever  ready  to  recognize  a  public  need^  whether  of 
school  or  library  or  hospital,  and  to  devote  his  time,  his  energy, 
his  money,  to  supplying  the  deficiency. 

No  man  can  carry  through  such  public  movements  who  is  not 
himself  liberal,  and  who  does  not  give  his  full  share  in  every 
way  to  support  the  enterprise.  While  the  author  of  '*  Poor 
Richard  "  taught  all  classes  alike  the  value  of  money,  the  duty 
of  economy,  the  pride  of  independence,  and  the  nobility  of 
labor,  and  often  by  language  or  simile  which  may  be  miscon- 
strued  so  as  to  advocate  parsimony,  the  same  self-taught,  self- 
made  man  was  incessant  in  all  good  and  liberal  deeds. 

He  recognized  early  the  advantages  of  co-operation,  and  his 
treatment  of  deserving  workmen  is  a  suggestive  point  in  the 
history  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  Our  greatest 
problem  of  to-day  has  to  deal  with  these  relations.  Oar  very 
prosperity  forces  it  into  greater  prominence.  The  liberty  and 
political  rights  of  the  individual  give  to  it  unprecedented 
urgency  and  importance.  It  may  not  be  settled  by  force,  nor 
by  legislation,  nor  even  by  the  church;  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
settled  peaceably  and  lawfully,  and  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all  concerned,  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  principle  of  organ- 
ized co-operation,  based  upon  a  humane  yet  shrewd  calculation 
of  the  self-interest  of  both  parties  to  the  bargain;  and  I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  as  Franklin  would  have  delighted  to  ^d 
in  consummating  this,  his  spirit  and  ,the  influence  of  his 
teachings  yet  survive  among  us  to  assist  in  its  realization,  and 
to  remind  us  that  toil,  thrift  and  temperance,  with  true  hu- 
manity, are  the  key-notes  of  the  successful  solution  of  this 
great  problem. 

Lord  Brougham  wrote,  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men, 
certainly  of  our  times,  as  a  politician,  or  of  any  age  as  a 
philosopher,  was  Franklin,  who  also  stands  alone  in  combining 
together  these  two  characters,  the  greatest  that  man  can  sob- 
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tain,  and  in  this,  that  having  borne  the  first  part  in  enlarging 
science  by  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made,  he  bore 
the  second  part  in  founding  one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the 
world.''  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  notable  scientific  publica^ 
tions  of  Franklin  would  be  too  large  for  my  purpose.  All  that 
it  behooves  us  to  do  is  to  strive  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  his 
work,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  without  encouragement  or 
assistance,  with  the  simplest  self-made  apparatus,  and  in  the 
midst  of  distracting  and  absorbing  business  or  political  affairs. 
A  keen  observer  by  nature,  he  had  trained  himself  to  such 
incessant  activity  of  mind,  and  to  the  employment  of  so  pure 
an  inductive  method,  that  scarce  anything  escaped  him,  and 
every  phenomenon  observed  started  a  train  of  philosophic  rea- 
soning HO  clear,  so  direct,  and  so  well  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  probable  and  the  demonstrable,  that  he  was  capable  of 
securing  astonishing  scientific  results  with  means  apparently 
most  inadequate.  The  only  period  of  his  life  when  he  gave 
himself  up  in  any  sense  to  scientific  investigation,  the  only 
period  during  which  he  was  not  distinctively  engaged  in  some 
other  absorbing  pursuit,  were  the  five  years,  1747  to  1762, 
when  he  began  to  enjoy  the  leisure  earned  by  hard  but  profit- 
able work.  All  know  the  outcome  of  this  investigation,  and 
that  the  discoveries  made  by  Franklin  in  electricity,  from  their 
entire  originality,  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  the  generalization 
upon  which  they  were  based,  the  accuracy  and  conclusive 
nature  of  the  experiments  by  which  the  hypotheses  were  estab- 
lished, the  important  practical  results  indicated  by  him,  and 
the  still  more  important  results  which  have  followed  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  same  study,  have  conferred  immortality  upon 
him,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  natural  philoso- 
phers of  all  times. 

Our  amazement  cannot  be  restrained  when  we  reflect  that 
this  work  was  accomplished  before  he  was  forty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  that  never  again  did  he,  who  was  then  incomparably  , 
the  most  eminent  American,  and  whose  rank  among  European 
celebrities  speedily  rose  to  the  highest  point,  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  applying  himself  continuously  to  scientific  research, 
although  from  that  time  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-foar, 
he  continued  to  produce  remarkable  scientific  papers  coDtainiog 
original  observations  or  striking  generalizations,  showing  that 
the  philosophic  faculty  was  in  vigorous  action.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  upon  what  results  might  have  followed  a  continuance 
of  Franklin's  scientific  investigations.  It  has  been  granted  to 
but  few  men  to  arrive  at  even  a  single  discovery  of  such  import- 
ance as  th*at  on  which  his  scientific  fame  chiefly  rests ;  bat  in 
fertility  of  mind,  originality  of  suggestion,  and  prolonged  in- 
tellectual and  bodily  vigor  Franklin  appears  to  stand  unrivaled. 

We  may  more  reasonably  dwell  on  the  joy  it  would  give  him 
could  he  return  to  see  the  position  attained  by  his  favorite 
branch  of  science,  and  to  note  that  it  is  growing  to  be  more 
and  more  the  useful  and  reliable  servant  of  man,  ministering  to 
his  daily  wants,  and  rendering  life  more  enjoyable  and  more 
healthy.  But  still  more  would  he  rejoice  to  see  the  laboratories 
erected  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  equipped  with  every  appliance 
for  scientific  investigation,  and  crowded  with  earnest,  ingenious 
students,  for  some  of  whom  Fame  holds  hieh  honors.  He 
would  feel,  and  with  just  pride,  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  is  due  the  splendid  development  of  the  scientific 
spirit  and  of  scientific  education  in  America;  and  that  the 
institutions,  the  societies  and  the  libraries  he  founded,  or  whose 
foundation  he  stimulated,  are  carrying  forward  and  diffusing 
with  ever-increasing  force  the  precious  light  of  scientific  truth 
which  he  kindled  here.  * 

Franklin  hated  war.  He  hated  it  as  a  Christian,  a  philan- 
thropist and  an  economist.  He  hated  unjust  taxation  scarcely 
less.  To  the  familiar  accusations  against  these  he  added  one, 
possibly  original  with  himself,  and  at  least  very  characteristic 
of  him.  He  charged  them  both  with  the  crime  of  preventing 
the  birth  of  children — the  one  by  the  downright  murder  of  many 
men,  the  other  by  the  interference  with  the  normal  ratio  of 
marriages — whose  possible  services  to  the  woHd  are  unknown 
and  well-nigh  infinite.     And  this  veneration  for  the  possibilities 
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of  the  young  lay  at  the  root  of  his  ardent  advocacy  of  educa- 
tion, equally  with  his  belief  in  the  conservative  and  elevating 
influence  of  all  sound  knowledge.  •'  What  is  the  use  of  this 
new  invention  ?''  some  one  asked  Franklin.  '^  What  is  the  use 
of  a  new-born  child?"  was  his  reply.  What,  indeed,  has  not 
been  the  use  of  the  loom,  or  the  steam-engine ;  what  not  the 
precious  value  of  a  Howard,  a  Newton,  a  Franklin  ? 

I  have  alluded  to  Franklin's  work  as  a  moralist,  a  statesman 
and  a  scientist ;  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  I  were  not  to 
speak  here  of  him  as  an  educator  and  as  a  philanthropist.  He 
was  essentially  a  self-educated  man ;  and  he  has  left  us  a 
charming  account  of  the  methods  he  pursued  in  educating  him- 
self. Some  may  imagine  that  much  of  his  characteristic 
strength  and  usefulness  came  from  these  lessons  of  early  hard- 
ship. To  me  there  certainly  seems  no  ground  for  any  such 
conclusion,  in  this  or  other  cases,  and  he  certainly  did  not  hold 
that  view.  To  assert  that  a  great  man  who  has  educated  him- 
self is  greater  on  that  account  involves  improbable  assumptions. 
The  number  of  very  great  men  is  extremely  small.  They  occur 
at  irregular  intervals  of  time  and  space.  When  one  such 
occurs,  who,  in  addition  to  the  other  qualities  of  real  greatness, 
has  the  added  rare  quality  of  determination  to  improve  himself 
to  the  utmost,  we  have  the  condition  produced  of  a  lad  with  an 
elective  course  of  studies,  secured  under  the  most  unfavorable 
surroundings.  Franklin  was  pre-eminently  such  a  lad. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  unwilling  to  be  "  a  speckled  axe,'' 
in  allusion  to  the  anecdote  in  his  autobiography  of  the  man 
who,  in  buying  an  axe  of  a  smith,  his  neighbor,  desired  to  have 
the  whole  surface  as  bright  as  its  edge.  The  smith  consented 
to  grind  it  bright  for  him,  if  he  would  turn  the  wheel.  He 
turned,  while  tho  smith  pressed  the  broad  face  of  the  axe  hard 
and  heavily  on  the  stone,  which  made  the  turning  of  it  very 
fatiguing.  The  man  came  every  now  and  then  from  the  wheel 
to  see  how  the  work  went  on,  and  at  length  would  take  his  axe 
as  it  was  without  further  grinding.  ^'No,"  said  the  smith, 
'^  turn  on,  turn  on ;  we  shall  have  it  bright  by  and  by ;  as  yet 
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it  is  only  speckled.''  '^  Yes,"  says  the  man ;  *'  but  I  think  I 
like  a  speckled  axe  best.''  But  while  here  and  there  lads  of 
rare  qualities,  but  lacking  educational  facilities,  surmount  all 
obstacles  and  achieve  greatness,  the  world  can  never  know  how 
many  fail  to  attain  their  legitimate  development.  It  is  trne 
that  under  no  system  of  education  can  we  expect  to  produce 
many  such  men  as  Goethe,  who  graduated  at  Strasbarg ;  or 
Voltaire^  who  studied  at  the  celebrated  Jesuit  College  of  Loais 
le  Grand ;  or  Newton,  who  was  an  M. A.  of  Trinity  College^ 
Cambridge ;  or  Franklin,  who  was  strictly  self-educated.  Bat 
still  less  can  we  expect  to  produce  under  any  one  fixed,  nnyary- 
ing  educational  plan  even  as  many  as  should  appear.  No  sys- 
tem of  education  should  be  devised  for  the  benefit  of  these  rare 
and  exceptional  natures ;  but  it  is  among  the  positive  advan- 
tages of  a  well-arranged  elective  system  of  studies  that,  while 
it  provides  for  the  dull  and  lazy,  it  affords  the  freest  facility  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  the  gifted  and  the  industri- 
ous. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Franklin,  having 
found  in  his  own  case  that  excellent  results  were  attained  by 
the  thorough  mastery  of  ]^nglish,  followed  by  a  study  of  other 
modern  languages,  before  taking  up  the  classics,  should  ha?e 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  natural  and  best 
course. 

Probably  all  are  familiar  with  the  interesting  history  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Academy 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  in  1749  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Franklin.  In  the  tract  which  he  published  at  that  time, 
entitled  '' Proposals  relating  to  the  education  of  youth  in  Penn- 
sylvania," he  remarks  :  "  The  good  education  of  youth  has  been 
esteemed  by  wise  men  in  all  ages  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the 
happiness,  both  of  private  families  and  of  Commonwealths,"  and 
then  proceeds  to  describe  with  much  detail  the  course  of  study 
proposed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  gives  a  foremost  place  to 
athletics,  providing  *'  that  the  scholars  be  frequently  exercised 
in  running,  leaping,  wrestling  and  swimming,  to  keep  them  in 
health,  and  to  strengthen  and  render  active  their  bodies."    In 
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this  he  anticipated  the  systematic  instruction  in  athletics  which 
has  been  introduced  into  our  academies  and  colleges  only  re- 
cently, and  after  much  unreasoning  and  ignorant  opposition. 
Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  fullness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  English  is  to  be  taught  to  all  students,  while  in  regard  to 
other  languages  the  following  is  provided :  '*  All  intended  for 
divinity  shall  be  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  for  physics,  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  French ;  for  law,  the  Latin  and  French ; 
merchants,  the  French,  German  and  Spanish ;  and  though  all 
should  not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek  or  the  modem 
foreign  languages,  yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn 
them  should  be  refused,  their  English,  Arithmetic  and  other 
studies  absolutely  necessary,  being  at  the  same  time  not  neglect- 
ed." It  is  needless  to  point  out  with  what  clearness  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  elective  studies  is  here  recognized,  and  how 
thoroughly  in  accord  bis  conclusions  as  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages are  with  those  which  are  now  at  last  coming  gradually 
to  be  adopted  generally.  What  followed  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy  (later  the  University)  may  be  mentioned  briefly,  be- 
cause, if  I  mistake  not,  an  analogous  experience  was  repeated 
here  in  the  early  days  of  Franklin  College.  So  little  heed  was 
given  to  the  proposals  of  the  original  founders  as  to  the  pre- 
eminent position  to  be  held  by  English  studies,  that  the  classi- 
cists gradually  acquired  control  of  the  entire  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  institution,  and  in  1789,  the  year  before  Franklin's 
death,  we  find  him  publishing  a  spirited  and  forcible  protest 
against  a  continuance  of  this  perversion  of  the  original  trust. 
It  is  here  that  the  familiar  passage  occurs,  '^  at  what  time  hats 
were  first  introduced  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  last  century 
they  were  universally  worn  throughout  Europe.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  wearing  wigs  and  hair  nicely  dressed  prevailed, 
the  putting  on  of  hats  was  disused  by  genteel  people,  lest  the 
curious  arrangement  of  curls  and  powdering  should  be  disor- 
dered ;  and  umbrellas  began  to  supply  the  place :  yet  still  our 
considering  the  hat  as  a  part  of  dress  continues  so  far  to  prevail, 
that  a  man  of  fashion  is  not  thought  dressed  without  having 
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one,  or  somethiDg  like  one,  about  hiniy  whioh  he  carries  ander 
his  arm ;  so  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  the  politer  people  in 
all  the  courts  and  capital  cities  of  Europe  who  have  never,  or 
their  fathers  before  them,  worn  a  hat  otherwise  than  as  a  okaf- 
eau  braSy  though  the  utility  of  such  a  mode  of  wearing  it  is  by 
no  means  apparent,  and  it  is  attended  not  only  with  some  ex- 
pense, but  with  a  degree  of  constant  trouble.  The  still  pre- 
vailing custom  of  having  schools  for  teaching  generally  oar 
children  in  these  days,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  I  con- 
sider, therefore,  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  ehapeau  bras  of 
modern  literature/'  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  estrangement 
of  many  of  the  original  patrons  and  trustees  of  the  College, 
brought  about  by  this  departure  from  the  proposed  plan,  may 
have  aided,  to  some  extent,  in  causing  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  arbitrarily  withdraw  the  charter  and  estates  of  the  College, 
thus  causing  a  disastrous  interference  with  its  work  during  sev- 
eral years.  And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  we  see,  as 
well  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  in  other  prominent 
colleges,  success  beginning  to  crown  the  efforts  of  those  who 
would  insist  on  a  thorough  and  advanced  study  of  English  as 
one  of  the  essentials  for  all  English-speaking  students,  while 
arranging  the  other  languages — Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Grerman, 
French,  Italian — in  associated  elective  groups. 

But  Franklin's  deep  interest  in  education  was  not  confined 
to  the  great  institution  of  which  he  had  been  the  founder,  nor 
was  his  zeal  abated  by  an  absence  in  foreign  countries  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  nearly  thirty  years,  nor  even  by  the  attain- 
ment of  the  full  limit  of  four-score  years.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  taken  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Gernians,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  them,  and 
served  as  a  trustee  of  a  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
among  them ;  and  in  1787,  although  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
he  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  long-cherished  scheme  of 
founding  a  college  for  the  education  of  young  Germans.  On 
March  10th  of  that  year,  1787,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  As- 
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sembly  incorporating  and  endowing  the  "  German  College  and 
Charity  School,  in  the  Borough  and  County  of  Lancaster/'  in 
which  act'  it  is  recited  that  *'  the  college  is  established  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  German,  English,  Latin,  Greek  and 
other  learned  languages,  in  theology  and  in  the  useful  arts, 
sciences  and  literature."  The  same  act  of  incorporation  states 
that,  from  a  profound  respect  for  the  talents,  virtues  and  ser- 
vices to  mankind  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  this  coun- 
try, of  His  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  the  said  college  shall  be  and 
hereby  is  denominated  ^^  Franklin  College."  Franklin  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  its  funds,  giving  of  his  moderate  fortune 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  which  may  be  considered  large  for  those 
days ;  and  still  more,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  the  corner- 
stone was  to  be  laid  in  Lancaster,  he  underwent  the  pain  and 
fatigue  of  a  journey  thither  in  order  to  perform  that  ceremony. 
The  able  historians  of  Lancaster  have  well  described  the  causes 
which  led  the  college  to  languish  at  first,  until  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1850  confirmed  the  union  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  after  long  negotiation,  with  Marshall  College,  founded 
in  1836,  then  situated  in  Mercersburg,  and  named  after  the 
great  Chief  Justice,  who  is  fitly  styled  ''  The  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution."  From  that  time  forward,  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  prosperity  has  been  pursued  by  this  admirable  institution, 
which  honored  by  its  association  with  two  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men  America  has  produced ;  fortunate  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  President  and  Faculty  renowned  as  able  administra- 
tors, sound  scholars  and  zealous  and  skillful  teachers,  and  en- 
joyiDg  every  advantage  of  location  and  environment,  seems 
surely  destined  to  fill  a  more  and  more  prominent  place  among 
our  colleges. 

Yet  will  I  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  uttering  a  word  of  ear- 
nest appeal  to  those  with  whom  must  rest  the  fulfillment  of 
this  destiny.  Were  Franklin  standing  now  with  us,  so  that 
he  might  survey  the  changes  wrought  in  a  century  in  this  col- 
lege, in  this  city  and  in  this  grand  county  of  Lancaster,  what 
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think  jou  must  be  hU  Terdict?  Though  no  record  is  preserved 
to  as  of  what  he  said  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  college  was  laid,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he 
dwelt  on  the  vast  value  to  any  community  of  a  strong  and 
well-endowed  college  in  their  midst ;  of  the  claims  which  such 
an  institution  has  upon  all  classes  on  account  of  the  benefits, 
moral,  educational  and  material,  which  it  ensures,  and  of  the 
consequent  duty  which  all  owe  to  serve,  to  support  and  to 
strengthen  it  in  all  ways  possible.  He  would  have  said  this 
with  eminent  propriety  and  with  convincing  force,  because  his 
whole  life — ^nay,  his  very  presence  here — ^would  attest  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  words. 

He  was  a  self-made  man,  who  had  known  in  his  youth  the  ex- 
tremes of  poverty ;  he  became  a  successful  business  man  with  a 
remarkable  capacity  for  making  and  saving  money;  be  knew 
well  the  value  and  importance  of  money,  and  the  dignity  confer- 
red by  wealth;  he  had  every  motive  to  encourage  him  in  a  coarse 
of  keen,  absorbing,  gainful  business.  Yet  from  his  early  man- 
hood we  see  him  steadily  maintaining  a  high  resolve  that  his  life 
should  not  be  consumed  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth ;  we  see 
him  begin  early  and  continue  a  course  of  liberal  contributions  to 
all  worthy  enterprises,  of  religion,  charity  and  education ;  we  see 
him  always  willing  to  devote  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  energy 
and  business  ability  to  promote  the  successful  prosecution  of  such 
undertakings ;  we  see  him  retiring  from  active  business  as  soon 
as  a  handsome  competency  is  secured,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  study  and  original  investigation,  and  yet  ready,  again  and 
again,  and  even  when  broken  with  years  and  suffering,  to  aban- 
don his  well-earned  leisure  in  response  to  the  call  of  duty  to 
serve  the  institutions  of  his  city,  or  the  City  itself,  or  the  State, 
or  the  Nation. 

He  would  see  the  City  of  Lancaster  grown  from  3,300  in  1787 
to  over  30,000  inhabitants,  with  taxable  property  of  $13,000,000 
value,  and  a  debt  of  only  $460,000  ;  and  spreading  around  this 
beautiful  and  wealthy  city  he  would  see  one  of  the  richest  do- 
mains that  earth  can  boast — a  county  which  is  an  empire  in  it- 
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self,  with  a  total  area  of  620,000  acres,  of  which  656^314  are  in 
farm  lands  (490,922  of  improved  acres  being  divided  among 
9,070  farmers),  valued  at  $70,000,000 ;  the  farm  implements 
and  machinery  at  over  $2,000,000;  the  value  of  the  stock  al- 
most $5,000,000 ;  the  cost  of  a  single  year's  building  and  repair- 
ing fences,  $329,790 ;  and  the  estimated  value  of  one  year's  ]Mro- 
dact  $9,320,202.  The  taxable  value  of  the  property  is  $86,824,- 
823,  at  a  value  of  two-thirds  the  real  worth,  and  upon  this  a  levy 
of  two  and  a  half  mills  collects  adequate  revenue  for  all  its  cur- 
rent expenses. 

He  would  find  this  splendid  territory  occupied  by  a  popula- 
tion of  over  150,000  (of  whom  132,382  are  natives  and  only 
7,055  foreign  born),  sprung  from  the  most  sturdy  stocks  which 
enter  into  the  formation  of  our  composite  race.  He  would  hear 
many  family  names,  familiar  as  household  words  wherever  emi- 
nence and  excellence  in  social,  professional,  literary  of  religious 
life  are  known  and  appreciated.  He  would  realize  that  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  this  country,  the  first  century  of  national 
existence  has  closed  on  a  scene  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
that  in  entering  on  its  second  century,  it  is  upon  a  true  Augus- 
tan era  that  the  rising  sun  of  our  national  greatness  projects  his 
dazzling  rays. 

We  are  happily  done  with  all  doubt  as  to  the  permanence  of 
our  Union  or  of  our  form  of  Government ;  we  have  wiped  out 
the  foulest  blot  on  our  civilization  ;  we  have  developed  our 
material  resources  until  the  vast  continent  is  subjugated  ;  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  if  we  can  cope  with  the  more  insidious 
dangers  of  luxury  and  of  overflowing  wealth ;  if  we  can  respond 
to  the  call  on  us  for  the  development  of  higher  and  purer  types 
of  civic  life  and  organization  adequate  to  the  growing  needs  of 
our  teeming  millions ;  whether  we  can  retain,  amid  the  allure- 
ments of  materialism,  our  hold  on  the  deep-lying  verities  of 
life.  But  when  that  wise  man  should  see  how,  in  a  degree  un- 
precedented in  any  other  i^e  or  land,  the  opening  years  of  this 
new  century  are  marked  by  the  splendid  generosity  of  indi- 
viduals who  bestow  princely  benefactions  to  endow  the  sacred 
28 
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causes  of  religion,  charity  and  education ;  when  he  should  see 
religion  rendered  thereby  more  tolerant  as  well  as  more  power- 
ful, charity  more  discriminating  and  truly  helpful,  edacation 
more  broad  and  liberal  and  practical — ^he  would  feel  his  robust 
faith  in  mankind  strengthened  and  his  unwavering  belief  in  the 
destiny  of  America  still  more  firmly  rooted. 

Men  and  women  of  Lancaster,  you  have  here  institatitms 
which  stand  as  faithful  witnesses  of  noble  lives  consecrated  to 
the  public  weal,  and  as  silent  but  convincing  appeals  to  us  to 
bear  in  mind  what  they  did  in  the  day  of  small  things,  that  we 
may  be  worthy  stewards  of  the  larger  bounty  entrusted  to  as 
for  a  time. 


11. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL  AND  HIS  WORK. 

"  ITie  Union  and  a  government  eompeieni  to  iti  preservation.'* 

BT  BOBERT  W.  HUGHBS,  LL.  D. 
United  States  Judge  for  the  Eutem  Diatriot  of  YirginUu 

Fbllow-Citizbns  :  Coming  from  the  low-lying  seaboard  be- 
yond the  Chesapeake  to  this  beautiful  plateau  of  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  from  a  people  differing  much  from  Pennsylvanians  in 
extraction,  pursuits  and  local  institutions ;  crossing  the  courses 
of  grand  rivers^  and  the  boundaries  of  great  States;  and 
standing  here,  amid  surroundings  in  extreme  contrast  with 
those  left  behind,  a  stranger  among  strangers,  unknowing  and 
unknown,  still  I  am  at  home  ;  still,  in  the  patriotic  realisation 
of  a  common  citizenship,  I  feel  that  this  is  my  country,  these 
my  countrymen. 

If  I  had  come  from  the  mountains  of  tiie  Canadian  frontier, 
or  from  the  everglades  of  Florida,  or  from  the  Pacific  front  of 
our  far  western  domain,  and  stood  here  as  I  stand  now,  even 
then  I  could  say  with  the  affectionate  loyalty  of  an  American 
citizen,  your  country  is  my  country,  your  flag  my  flag. 
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How  shall  we  estimate  the  gratitade  we  owe  to  the  founders 
of  our  national  goTernment,  which  affiliates  and'  harmonizes 
Bixtj  millions  of  people,  and,  combining  together  forty  States  and 
Territories,  moulds  into  a  single  nationality  an  empire  as  diverse 
and  extensive  as  the  Continent  of  Europe  ?  Except  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion  and  His  holy  apostles,  no  body 
of  men  in  all  time  ever  builded  so  beneficently  for  mankind  as 
those  who  founded  the  American  Union  and  devised  the  mar- 
velous system  of  our  republic  of  republics. 

The  history  of  Europe,  our  fatherland,  seems  but  little  else 
than  a  demonstration,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  of  the  auda- 
cious theory  of  Hobbes,  that  war  is  the  natural  state  of  man- 
kind. If  upon  the  map  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the 
three  countries  whence  the  ancestors  of  most  of  us  came,  a  red 
spot  were  marked  wherever  man  has  shed  the  blood  of  his 
brother,  race  warring  against  race,  nation  against  nation,  clan 
against  clan,  and,  most  sorrowful  of  all,  sect  against  sect,  how 
deeply  crimsoned  would  be  its  color  !  How  would  the  insen- 
sate parchment  blush  at  the  frailties  of  human  nature !  So 
truly  was  it  written : 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    MountainH  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 

Well  did  the  men  of  1789  profit  by  these  fearful  lessons  of 
the  past.  They"  took  care  so  to  order  that  European  history 
should  not  repeat  itself  in  the  New  World.  They  made  it 
the  cardinal  aim  to  bring  the  discordant  States  into  one  family 
under  an  organization  that  should  not  contain  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  dissolution.  They  sought  to  combine  all  the  States 
under  one  strong  government,  having  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  form  of  power,  having  the  faculty  of  self-preservation  and 
the  prestige  of  sovereign  autonomy.  As  the  States  were  the 
aggregation  of  citizens  under  governments  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  local  administration,  they  enlarged  the  scheme  and 
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combined  those  bodies  themselves  into  a  republic  of  States 
under  a  government  invested  with  the  exclusive  control  of 
national  affairs,  and  armed  with  powers  adequate  to  all  parposes 
of  national  administration.  They  took  care  to  provide  tbe 
essential  requisite  in  each  instance  of  plenary  powers ;  those  of 
the  States  in  local,  and  those  of  the  Union  in  national  concerns. 
The  most  anomalous  feature  of  the  system  was  their  empower- 
ing the  national  government  to  act  directly  upon  the  people  en 
masse,  and  not,  as  before,  limiting  jts  action  exclusively  to  tbe 
States  as  organic  bodies.  They  so  ordered  that  the  national 
government  was  as  much  at  home  among  the  people  as  the 
governments  of  the  States  themselves. 

Before  their  day  the  wit  of  man  had  not  conceived  a  scheme 
of  international  federation  more  substantial  than  that  of  league, 
resting  upon  treaty,  with  tenure  of  life  at  the  will  of  each  con- 
tracting power.  The  statesmen  of  1789  discarded  this  fragile 
conception.  They  disdained  a  league,  they  established  a  gov- 
ernment of  States. 

Another  anomaly  characterized  the  national  system  which 
they  ordained.  They  were  not  more  jealous  of  executive  than 
of  legislative  and  popular  usurpation.  They  were  not  more 
firmly  of  opinion  that  the  welfare  of  the  governed  requires  the 
limitation  of  regal  prerogative  than  that  a  curb  should  be  pat 
upon  the  demos  itself.  Accordingly,  by  carefully-drawn  char- 
ters or  constitutions,  they  limited  the  powers  left  to  the  States 
and  set  out  a  precise  schedule  of  those  which  they  granted  to 
the  nation.  As  the  enforcement  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
States  had  been  entrusted  by  their  authors  to  the  respective 
State  judiciaries,  so  they  conferred  the  power  of  interpreting 
and  enforcing  the  national  constitution  upon  one  national 
supreme  court  and  its  ancillary  tribunals.  Thus  was  devoWed 
upon  the  judges  of  America  a  function  previously  unknown  to 
jurisprudence ;  a  function  the  most  august  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  public  servants.  Not  merely  were  the  courts  to 
arbitrate  as  usual  the  controversies  that  arise  between  man  and 
man,  but  it  was  made  their  duty,  when  occasion  arose,  to  declare 
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to  the  legiBlatures,  to  the  executives,  or  to  the  constituent  citi- 
zenship of  the  States,  and  the  nation,  that  this  or  that  statute, 
this  or  that  proceeding,  is'  repugnant  to  the  organic  law,  and 
therefore  null,  void  and  forbidden.  They  were  made  governors 
of  the  government  itself;  and  though  not  themselves  armed 
with  the  power  of  the  veto,  they  were  endowed  with  the  con- 
aervative  prerogative  of  voicing  the  organic  law  whenever 
invoked  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  of  power. 

ONB  OF  THB  MARVBLS   OF  HISTORT. 

The  success  of  the  founders  of  the  national  government  in 
devising  its  plan  and  in  securing  its  inauguration  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history.  It  was  a  marvel  that  the  plan  was  con- 
ceived at  all,  of  combining  a  series  of  plenary  governments  in 
harmonious  subordination  to  a  common  one,  itself,  in  its  sphere, 
a  government  of  plenary  powers.  It  was  a  marvel  that  thir- 
teen independent  States,  so  recently  successful  in  throwing  off 
one  domination,  should  have  consented,  under  any  persuasion, 
to  as  supreme  an  act  of  self-abnegation  as  the  surrender  of  the 
highest  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  It  was  a  marvel  that, 
after  such  a  union  had  been  formed  upon  the  basis  of  a  written 
constitution,  that  instrument  itself,  under  the  attrition  of  local 
jealousies  and  sectional  animosities,  had  not  been  speedily  con- 
strued by  time-serving  judges  into  a  meaningless  form  of  words* 
without  substance,  without  vitality,  without  authority.  We 
owe  the  successful  inauguration  of  such  a  government  chiefly 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  character  of  George  Washington. 
We  owe  the  establishment  of  the  national  constitution,  in  the 
fall  force  and  efficacy  of  its  real  meaning,  and  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  grand  design,  to  the  judicial  firmness,  the  intellectual 
courage,  the  sterling  virtue  and  the  strong  character  of  John 
Marshall. 

There  is  a  fanciful  "  theory  of  our  national  existence'*  which 
pretends  that  from  the  landing  of  the  cavaliers  at  Jamestown, 
and  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth,  throughout  the  infancy  of  the 
colonies,  and  down  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
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in  1788,  the  EoglUh- American  coloniflts  irere  already  anattoo; 
and  that  their  concerted  conflicts  with  the  French  and  Indiani, 
their  united  straggle  for  liberty,  and  their  common  Declaratioii 
of  Independence,  were  proofs  that  the  nation  already  existed, 
and  iras  not,  and  did  not  need  to  be,  afterirards  formed.  If 
this  had  been  so,  irhy  the  alarm  of  Washington,  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  Dickinson,  Carroll,  Pinckney  and  their  compatriots 
at  the  distractions  which  prevailed  in  the  years  succeeding  the 
peace  ?  why  the  failure  of  the  first  convention  which  met  at 
Philadelphia  to  devise  a  system  of  mutual  commerce  ?  why  the 
doubts  and  anxieties  which  beset  the  delegates  who  afterwards 
assembled  at  Annapolis,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  delib- 
erations ?  why  the  hasards  and  obstructions  which  imperiled  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  after  it  was  proposed,  at  every 
stage  of  its  ratification  ?  If  the  States  newly  endowed  with 
sovereignty  and  independence  were,  by  some  political  alchemy, 
-— unperoeived  by  contemporary  statesmanship  and  undescribed 
by  contemporary  history — already  a  nation,  when  their  most 
intelligent  citisens  met ''  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  than  the 
old  confederacy,  to  establish  justice,  to  insure  domestic  tran-* 
quillity,  to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,"  then  the  founders  of  our  national 
government  were  but  the  enactors  of  a  senseless  drama,  were 
but  pretentious  attitudinizers  before  the  world  and  before  pos- 
terity, and  were  not  public  benefactors  worthy  of  the  venera- 
tion and  gratitude  in  which  their  countrymen  have  been  wont 
to  hold  them. 

It  is  well  that  the  centennial  retrospections  of  the  present 
period  should  be  taken  by  the  American  people.  It  is  well 
that  our  countrymen  should  be  called  at  intervals  to  restody 
the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  renew  their  knowledge  of 
the  events  that  distinguished  the  decades  of  1770  and  1780. 
It  is  well  that  the  partisan  fictions  which  would  rob  of  the 
gratitude  of  posterity  the  great  men  who  then  so  laboriously 
laid  the  foundations  of  American  prosperity  and  happiness, 
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shonld  be  subjected  to  examination  and  to  the  indignant  repu- 
diation which  thej  deserve.  If  thwe  is  anything  true  in  his* 
tory,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  men  of  1787-89,  from  disjointed 
and  discordant  States,  and  from  a  chaos  of  conflictiDg  interests 
and  opinions,  with  pains  and  difficulty,  against  indomitable 
opposition,  constructed  the  American  Union  as  an  original 
achievement.  It  is  a  fact  that,  until  they  succeeded  in  this 
arduous  work,  there  had  been  no  semblance  of  an  existing 
uationality,  except  the  circumstance  of  a  common  language  and 
the  accident  of  the  possession  of  contiguous  territory.  Such 
was  the  violence  of  feeling  in  some  quarters  that,  as  mild  a 
man  as  Oliver  Ellsworth  declared  of  an  Eastern  State  that  it 
had  a  spirit  which  would  make  a  Tophet  of  the  universe. 

So  far  as  it  respected  the  form  of  the  government  established 
at  that  period,  has  it  not  proved  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
harmonising  the  interests  and  administering  the  concerns  of  a 
continent?  The  only  rational  objection  ever  urged  against 
popular  government,  was  the  difficulty  of  administration.  The 
democracy  of  a  single  locality  may  readily  meet  in  council  and 
declare  their  will.  But  how  impracticable  did  it  seem,  to  evolve 
a  common  eonBentuBj  when  the  numbers  of  the  self-governing 
came  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  suffragans,  and  the  extent  of 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  came  to  be  expressed  in  thousands  of 
miles.  Could  there  have  been  a  more  successful  or  happy  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  so  difficult  as  that  which  was  devised  in  1787 
of  combining  the  States  themselves  into  a  republic,  and  giving 
the  common  government  power  to  act  directly  upon  the  people 
of  the  States,  a  system  which  found  happy  expression  in  the 
motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM? 

Among  the  objects  at  which  the  founders  aimed,  as  declared 
by  themselves,  was  to  '^  insure  domestic  tranquillity/'  That  in* 
deed  was  the  supreme  object,  the  raiaon  d'etre^  of  the  system 
they  were  devising. 

The  paramount  aim  haying  been  to  establish  a  government 
that  should  combine  in  permanent  and  peaceful  union  the  States 
and  peoples  of  a  continent,  I  come  to  ask,  did  its  founders  sue- 
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ceed  in  so  difficult  and  ambitioas  an  object :  for  it  were  idle  to  ' 
pronounce  their  eulogy  if  they  failed  ?  The  inquiry  at  once 
brings  into  contemplation  the  sectional  war,  which  for  a  time 
desolated  the  land,  and  during  which  we  drank  so  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  European  experience.  Does  that  deplorable  occurrence 
discredit  the  statesmanship  of  1789,  and  prove  the  goYemment 
then  formed  to  have  failed  in  its  primary  purpose  ?  I  approach 
the  inquiry  without  dismay. 

For  any  vices  which  the  men  of  1789  may  themselves  hare 
incorporated  into  the  national  organization,  they  are  responsi- 
ble to  history ;  but  neither  are  they,  nor  is  their  system,  ac- 
countable for  vices,  whether  patent  or  latent,  which  inhered  in 
the  organisms  of  the  States.  They  possessed  only  delegated 
powers.  They  were  at  liberty  neither  to  reject  nor  reform  the 
material  of  which  they  were  to  build.  It  was  essential  that 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  States  then  occupying  the  territory 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  mother  country  should  be 
brought  into  the  system.  To  have  discarded  a  single  State,  much 
more  half  of  them,  would  have  been,  by  that  fact,  to  have 
planted  discord  and  rivalry  as  perennial  growths  in  the  land. 
They  were  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  every  ezistiog 
State :  and^  having  no  commission  to  reform,  of  admitting  each 
with  whatever  vice  or  imperfection  might  belong  to  it. 

CAUSE  OF   SBCTIONAL  CONFLICT. 

It  is  a  fact  of  universal  recognition  that  slavery  was  the  cause 
and  the  subject  of  the  sectional  conflict  of  1861-65.  Bat  the 
institution  had  grown  to  maturity  before  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  1789  undertook  their  task.  Ineradicable  by 
voluntary  and  peaceful  means^  inezierminable  by  any  device  or 
contrivance  within  their  own  invention,  those  men  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  to  build  notwithstanding  and  over  it,  and,  while 
deploring  its  existence,  to  leave  to  time  and  events  the  work  or 
the  accident  of  its  extinction. 

The  time  did  come  for  the  extinction  of  slavery ;  and  though 
the  event  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  bloody  and  desolating  war, 
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yet  that  conflict  grew  out  of  the  existence  of  a  vice  inhering  in 
the  organisms  of  the  States ;  and  not  originating  in,  belonging 
to  or  more  than  inferentially  and  regretfully  referred  to  in  the 
Constitation  formed  by  the  statesmanship  of  1789.  And  may 
I  not  claim  that  the  harmony  of  sections  which  was  so  speedily 
restored  after  1865,  and  is  not  soon  to  be  disturbed,  and  which 
the  country  has  since  enjoyed,  has  rescued  that  statesmanship 
from  the  brief  eclipse  which  it  suffered,  and  constitutes  even  a 
more  triumphant  vindication  than  if  the  eclipse  had  not  oc- 
curred ? 

Have  we  not  a  right  also  to  conclude  that  the  fraternizing 
influence  which  the  national  government  had  exerted  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  had  much  to  do  in  tempering  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  conducted  by  both  the  combatants?  Those  wars 
only  are  attended  with  irremediable  evil  which  have  their  insti- 
gation in  the  hatred  of  combatants  for  each  other.  Was  there 
an  ofiScer  or  intelligent  soldier  in  either  of  the  armies  engaged 
who,  in  haired  and  malice,  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  adver- 
sary ?  Do  I  tax  the  generosity  of  my  audience  unduly  when  I 
assert  that  the  sentiments  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides  of 
that  conflict  were  thoroughly  patriotic  ?  Not  in  the  spirit  of 
apology  or  crimination,  but  in  illustration  of  the  motive  which 
actuated  those  who  fought  in  opposition  to  Pennsylvania,  I  re- 
cur to  the  historical  circumstances.  Encumbered  as  they  were 
with  an  institution  harmful  to  themselves  alone,  which  had  been 
thrust  upon  their  ancestors  against  unremitting  protest ;  which 
had  been  augmented  throughout  the  colonial  period  by  the  per- 
sistent agency  of  exterior  governments  and  classes,  insensible 
to  remonstrance ;  and  which  had  finally  grown  into  proportions 
that  rendered  any  external  interference  with  it  hazardous  to  so- 
ciety ;  how  could  their  effort  to  resist  such  interference  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  any  other  motive  than  an  earnest  patriotism  ?  Would 
the  world  have  respected  our  Southern  soldiers,  could  they  have 
respected  themselves,  if  they  had  not  resisted  invasion  with  the 
resolution  of  patriots,  and  defended  their  homes  and  firesides 
with  the  bravery  of  American  fathers,  brothers  and  sons  ? 
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The  wrongfoloess  of  slavery  may  be  conceded  ;  but  this  we 
know,  that  the  sapposed  victims  of  the  institution  were  the  onlj 
class  in  the  commanity  where  it  was,  who  profited  by  its  main- 
tenance. From  fetich-worshipping  savages  they  became  quali- 
fied for  the  high  franchises  of  American  citizenship.  How  my 
own  people  dealt  with  this  institution,  bore  themselves  towards 
ity  and  suffered  and  are  still  suffering  from  it,  is  for  the  judg- 
ment of  history,  to  which  we  confidently  and  proudly  appeal. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  present  occasion,  this  only  need  I  main- 
tain :  that  those  who  apparently  fought  for  its  continuance  were 
actuated  by  no  malice  toward  their  adversaries,  and  solely  by 
the  promptings  of  a  devoted  patriotism. 

The  war  accomplished  its  object.  Slavery  was  overthrown ; 
and  compensation  for  the  sorrows  and  desolations  of  the  conflict, 
however  inadequate,  came  in  the  fact  of  its  overthrow.  And 
though  fratricidal,  it  has  left,  even  in  the  cup  of  the  saddest 
mourner,  none  of  the  dregs  of  hatred  and  malice.  A  grievons 
national  evil  has  been  uprooted ;  a  great  national  benefaction 
achieved  ;  and  the  consolatory  truth  recorded  anew,  that  from 
the  conflicts  of  patriots  ever  comes  good  to  the  republic. 

Was  ever  civil  war  followed  by  more  cordial  reconciliation  ? 
Was  ever  internecine  strife  succeeded  by  fewer  animosities? 
And  to  what  is  the  restored  peace  of  sections,  so  complete,  more 
largely  due,  than  to  the  pacific  influence  which  the  great  insti- 
tutions founded  in  1789  had  exerted  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  conflict,  and  have  continued  to  exert,  with  redoubled  potency, 
at  every  moment  since  its  termination  7  ^ 

I  have  disdained  to  consider  the  power  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  crush  out  dissension  :  which  it  has  in  common  with 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  Its  right  and  tenare  of 
existence  rest  solely  upon  its  capacity  to  fraternize  the  millions 
of  freemen  who  own  its  allegiance,  npon  the  catholic  basis  of 
moderated  liberty,  impartial  justice  and  equal  laws  provided 
by  the  men  of  '89. 

The  fame  of  John  Marshall  rests  upon  the  part  he  had  in  es- 
tablishing and  solidifying  the  government  which  has  been  the 
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subject  of  my  inadeqaate  laudations.  His  best  memorial  is  that 
Constitution  to  which  he  gave  power  and  authority  wherever  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  extends,  and  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  America  float.  From  the  Convention  of  1789  he  received  a 
parchment ;  and  he  made  it  the  supreme  law  of  States,  the  cru- 
cial law  of  laws,  and  standard  of  American  legislation.  The 
architects  of  1789  made  the  draft  of  an  ideal  structure ;  he 
erected  the  building  which  they  designed,  of  staunchly  fitted 
timber,  and  of  strength  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  revolution 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 

JOHN  Marshall's  youth. 

John  Marshall  was  reared  in  the  Piedmont  County  of  Fau- 
quier, Virginia,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  His 
father  was  an  agriculturist  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  worth 
who  possessed  a  landed  estate  of  moderate  proportions  and 
value,  and  combined  land-surveying  with  that  noblest  of  occu- 
pations. This  father  was  his  first  and  principal  teacher,  con- 
jointly with  a  mother  who  was  the  educated  daughter  of  an  ed- 
ucated clergyman.  It  was  in  this  manner  he  received  instruction 
in  the  elementary  studies  usually  pursued  in  primary  schools, 
and  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  English  classics.  He  hjid 
the  benefit  of  but  a  single  year's  tuition  in  a  public  academy ; 
and  that  was  in  Westmoreland,  the  county  of  the  Washiugtons 
and  Lees.  He  returned  home  to  receive  private  instruction  in 
Latin  from  an  English  clergyman  who  had  taken  charge  of  the 
parish  to  which  bis  family  was  attached.  He  afterwards  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  readings  in  law  under  the  direction  of  Chan- 
cellor Wythe  at  Williamsburgh ;  and  of  lectures  in  natural, 
moral  and  political  science  at  William  and  Mary  College,  from 
President  and  Bishop  James  Madison,  a  cousin  of  the  states- 
man. 

John  Marshall  was  Virginia-bom,  of  Virginia-born  father 
and  mother.  He  was  the  product  of  the  social  life,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training,  and  the  political  and  religious 
thought  of  his  native  colony.    Like  Washington,  Henry,  Jef- 
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ferson,  Madison  and  other  leading  men  of  his  State,  he  became 
more  conspicuous  than  the  mass  of  his  compeers ;  but  he  was 
only  one  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  were  like  him  in 
moral,  intellectual  and  social  characteristics.  He  came  of 
Church  of  England  stock ;  distinguished  for  loyalty  to  the 
English  crown,  allegiance  and  faith.  His  nativity  was  in  a  col- 
ony founded  for  the  English  crown  ;  by  Englishmen  proud  of 
the  English  laws,  name  and  church ;  who  had  come  o?er  the 
water,  not  as  refugees  or  exiles,  but  as  protigiB  and  agents  of 
the  rulers  and  ruling  powers  at  home. 

Memorials  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Virginian  people  to  the 
royal  personages  and  titled  worthies  of  England  are  still  to  be 
read  on  the  map  of  all  that  part  of  the  State  which  had  been 
populated  before  1775.  The  colony  itself  was  called  Virginia, 
after  that  virgin  queen  who  was  its  projector.  Elizabeth  City, 
Elizabeth  River,  Jamestown,  James  City,  Henrico,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Caroline,  Charlotte^  Louisa,  King  George,  King  William, 
Prince  William,  Williamsburg,  William  and  Mary,  King  and 
Queen,  Fluvanna,  Rapidan,  North  Anna,  South  Anna,  Glouces- 
ter, Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Stafford,  Fairfax, 
Buckingham,  Rockingham,  Brunswick,  Mecklenberg,  Lunen- 
berg,  Halifax,  Amherst,  Albemarle,  Nelson,  Pittsylvania,  Fin- 
castle,  Botetourt  are  names  which  bespeak  a  loyalty  as  nndis- 
criminating  as  devoted.  Such  were  the  dominant  sentiments, 
and  such  the  political  and  social  auspices,  in  and  under  which 
John  Marshall  was  born  and  raised. 

Virginia  having  been  a  colony  in  which  loyalty  to  the  British 
crown  and  affection  for  the  home  country  were  the  warp  and 
woof  of  popular  sentiment,  to  what  must  we  ascribe  the 
remarkable  fact  that  at  the  time  of  Marshall's  majority  she  bad 
assumed  a  leading  and  controlling  part  in  the  movement  for  sep- 
aration ?  An  exceptional  cause  must  have  existed  for  the  ex- 
treme revolution  which  had  occurred  in  her  political  sentiments. 
That  cause  is  easily  discovered.  Through  the  avarice  of  crowned 
heads  and  leading  officials  in  England,  interested  in  the  slave 
trade,  and  in  maritime  expeditions  fitted  out  for  its  prosecution, 
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the  colony  of  Virginia,  more  than  any  other,  had  become  so 
popalated  with  Africans^  that  general  alarm  had  come  to  per- 
vade the  community  for  the  well-being  of  the  colony  and  even 
safety  of  the  social  fabric.  The  mother  country  refused  to  re* 
alize  the  degree  of  this  appalling  danger,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  remonstrances  which  continually  went  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  danger  that  did  not  admit  of  vehement  public 
discussion,  and  was,  by  that  fact,  the  more  paralyzing  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonists.  In  other  respects  the  grievances  of 
Virginia  were  identical  with  those  of  the  more  Northern  colo- 
nies. But  in  respect  to  this  peculiar  danger  her  grievance  was 
cumulative,  and  was  for  that  reason  even  more  trying  to  her 
traditional  loyalty. 

VIRGINIANS   GRIEVANCE. 

An  expression  of  it  was  made  a  prominent  feature  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  a  paragraph  containing  these  sentences  : 

"  He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of  a  dis- 
tant people,  who  never  offended  him,  captivating  and  conveying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.         *  *  *  * 

Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every 
legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  com- 
merce/' 

Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  *' these  words  expressed  precisely 
what  had  happened  in  Virginia,  which,  as  well  as  other  colonies, 
had  perseveringly  attempted  to  repress  the  slave  trade ;  while 
the  king  had  perseveringly  used  his  veto  to  protect  it.'' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  on  the  part  of  Virginia  the  war  of  1776 
was,  like  the  later  one  of  our  own  times,  a  war  of  self-protec- 
tion from  the  same  danger,  returning  in  another  form.  History 
but  repeated  in  1861  the  rdle  of  1776. 
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MARSHALL  AS  A   80LDIBR. 

John  Marshall  was  born  in  1755,  and  was  just  attaining  his 
majority  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted. 
His  twenty  years  of  youth  had  occurred  in  the  period  when  the 
minds  and  conversation  of  his  elders  were  engrossed  with  the 
momentous  topic  of  separation,  and  with  the  causes  which  were 
making  it  more  and  more  inevitable.  How  could  so  clear  and 
comprehensive  a  mind,  thus  daily  tutored,  have  become  othw 
than  thoughtfully  solicitous  for  the  reasons  of  the  solemn  meas- 
ures then  constantly  debated?  In  this  period  of  anxious 
thought,  this  epoch  of  momentous  problems,  he  was  too  yoang 
to  be  more  than  a  listener. .  He  was  fifty  years  younger  than 
Franklin,  twenty-two  than  Washington,  twenty  than  Adams, 
nineteen  than  Patrick  Henry,  twelve  than  Jefferson,  and  four 
than  Madison.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  had  been  of  the  first 
to  enlist  in  the  Continental  army,  and  he  remained  in  the  field 
as  a  private  or  captain  until  active  hostilities  had  ceased. 

As  member  of  a  company  of  which  his  father  was  captain^ 
he  fought  against  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  battle  and  victory  of 
Great  Bridge,  in  1776.  His  command  soon  repairing  to  Wash- 
ington's army,  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Iron  Hill,  Brandywine, 
Germantown  and  Monmouth.  He  was  with  Washington  in  the 
bitter  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  and  was  assigned  by  him,  though 
a  mere  youth,  to  important  special  duties.  His  cheerful  and 
joyous  nature  relieved  the  despondency  and  gloom  of  that  dark 
crisis  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  with  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  at 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  and  was  in  the  engagement  at 
PowFs  Hook.  He  was  a  prompt,  diligent,  faithful,  cheerful, 
brave  and  self-sacrificing  soldier,  throughout  a  camp-life  of  fear 
years. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  engaged  with  these  hum- 
ble and  patriotic  duties,  chat  he  failed  to  be  associated  in  the 
public  councils  with  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

But  the  close  of  the  war  found  him  attained  to  the  age  of 
manhood,  qualified  and  equipped  to  take  his  destined  part  in 
the  great  work  of  devising  a  plan  of  national  government,  and 
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imparting  to  it  the  gnarantees  of  enduring  stability.  It  was 
then  that^  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  moving  side  by 
side  with  James  Madison,  their  mother  State  began  to  contem- 
plate with  pride  and  felicity  the  conspicuous  conduct  and  beau- 
tiful character  of  two  of  the  most  talented  and  conscientious 
statesmen  that  ever  labored  for  the  wdfare  of  America. 

MARSHALL   AT  THIRTT-TWO. 

Marshall  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  the  Convention  of  '87 
met  in  Annapolis  to  devise  a  scheme  of  national  government. 
Men  who  had  already  achieved  exceptional  prominence  in  his 
State  were  delegated  to  represent  her  there,  and  he  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  misfortune  of  being  a  young  man,  from  being 
chosen  as  a  member  of  that  historical  body.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Virginia  plan  of  Union  was  the  one  that  was  preferred, 
and  with  judicious  modifications,  adopted  at  Annapolis ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  American  history,  that  when  this  plan 
of  Virginia  came  to  be  submitted  for  ratification,  it  encountered 
a  more  determined  and  formidable  opposition  from  herself  than 
from  any  other  State.  It  was  as  a  member  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion, called  at  Richmond  in  1788,  to  decide  whether  or  not 
Virginia  should  enter  the  proposed  Union  under  the  Constitution 
promulgated  at  Annapolis,  that  Marshall  began  the  brilliant 
civil  career  which  made  his  name  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
in  American  annals.  As  coadjutor  with  Edmund  Randolph, 
Madison  and  others  in  advocating  in  convention  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution,  he  was  brought  into  ardent  contestation  with 
a  formidable  array  of  renowned  men,  headed  by  Patrick  Henry, 
George  Mason  and  William  Grayson — ^men  who  undoubtedly 
for  a  time  represented  a  majority  of  the  body.  It  is  difficult  to 
discover  in  the  published  arguments  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  ratification,  sufficient  grounds  for  their  resistance  to  a  meas- 
ure of  such  obvious  expediency  and  necessity  as  that  of  the 
Union  of  the  American  States.  Only  by  reading  between  the 
lines  of  those  debates  can  we  discover  the  real  cause  of  opposi- 
tion, the  monstrum  harrendum  which  filled  the  breasts  of  some 
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of  the  best  patriots  of  the  day  with  apprehension  of  the  danger 
that  would  result  from  merging  a  commonwealth  filled  with 
African  slaves  into  such  a  union,  under  such  a  government,  tis 
was  proposed.  They  felt  that  the  exclusive  right  of  the  domes- 
tic government  to  deal  with  thiis  dangerous  insfcitution,  exempt 
from  external  interference,  was  a  right  essential  to  self-preser- 
vation, and  would  ex  necessitate  ret  be  jeopardized  if  the  State 
should  pass  under  the  domination  of  a  national  government 
invested  with  control  over  matters  of  general  welfare.  While 
Madison  and  Marshall  shared  intensely  in  these  apprehensions, 
yet  they  had  such  faith  in  the  conservative  influence  of  national 
institutions,  and  such  confidence  in  the  beneficent  spirit  and 
policy  which  would  inspire  the  general  government,  that  they 
were  content  rather  to  run  the  hazard  of  that  single  danger, 
than  to  leave  the  country  a  prey  to  the  local  jealousies,  rivalries 
and  animosities  that  would  have  full  course  in  separation,  and 
might  become  in  all  quarters,  bitter  enough,  as  described  by 
Ellsworth,  to  make  a  *^  Tophet  of  the  Universe."  Here  was  a 
signal  manifestation  of  that  faith  in  the  catholic  inflnence  of 
national  institutions,  which  was  displayed  in  the  character  of 
Marshall  throughout  his  civil  and  judicial  career.  It  was  im- 
possible that  such  a  character  and  such  talents  as  his  shoald 
not  have  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  Virginia  Convention 
of  1788,  and  his  contemporaries  united  in  ascribing  to  him  a 
large  share  in  bringing  that  body  to  a  vote  for  ratification. 
The  action  of  Virginia  upon  the  question  was  equivalent  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  yet  undecided, 
which  soon  occurred ;  and  Madison  and  Marshall,  the  favorite 
sons  of  their  mother  commonwealth,  at  once  took  rank  among 
the  most  conspicuous  statesmen  of  the  Union. 

HIS   BARLIBB   PUBLIO  SBRYIOBS. 

A  seriatim  recital  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  John  Marshall 
would  not  befit  the  present  occasion.  The  interesting  biog- 
raphy of  Mr.  Flanders,  the  tasteful  and  affectionate  pen-pic- 
ture drawn  by  Judge  Story,  the  eloquent  eulogy  pronounced 
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shortly  after  his  death  by  your  own  Horace  Binney,  and  the 
recent  scholarly  oration  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  his  statue 
at  Washington  by  Mr.  Rawle,  another  Pennsylvanian,  have 
rendered  useless  the  repetition  of  a  story  so  well  and  so  often 
told.  A  rehearsal  of  it  by  me  would  be  like  an  attempt  to 
gild  refined  gold.  How  he  married  a  beautiful  and  delicate 
girl  of  Richmond  who  was  the  object  of  a  tender  and  affection- 
ate care  which  was  the  uppermost  thought  of  a  busy  life— how 
he  moved  from  Fauquier  to  Richmond,  the  more  successfully 
to  pursue  the  profession  whose  members  in  two  hemispheres 
honor  him  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  ornaments;  how  he  was 
continually  called  upon  to  serve  the  city  of  his  residence  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  responded  at  personal  sacri- 
fice as  long  as  a  sense  of  duty  seemed  to  enforce  the  appeal ; 
how,  in  the  conduct  of  suits  involving  large  amounts  and  ques- 
tions of  rare  difficulty  and  novelty,  he  held  rank  as  leader  at  a 
bar  second  in  learning,  talent  and  reputation  to  no  other  in 
the  newly  united  States ;  how,  at  the  personal  solicitation  of 
Washington,  leaving  with  reluctance  this  congenial  and  lucra- 
tive theatre  of  intellectual  gladiation^  he  entered  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  became  there  a  leader  among  the  intellectual 
giants  of  those  days ;  how  he  was  sent  by  President  Adams 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Directory  of  France,  where  this  honest  servant  of  a  virtuous 
republic,  when  approached  with  the  coarse  intimation  that  he 
could  not  obtain  a  hearing  unless  the  doors  of  audience  were 
first  opened  by  a  douceur  to  the  wretches  with  whom  he  was  to 
treat,  rejected  the  overture  and  returned  home,  to  receive  the 
plaudits  alike  of  political  foes  and  friends ;  how  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  offered  two  places  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President, 
and  declined  them;  how  he  subsequently  accepted  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  left  on  file  in  that  department  a 
series  of  state  papers  which  have  been  guiding  landmarks  in 
the  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  of  our  country  ever  since ; 
how,  from  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  elevated  to  the  exalted 
position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States — these  things 
29 
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are  part  of  the  public  history  of  oor  country  known  to  6?erj 
citizen  of  intelligence. 

PRIVATE   AND   SOCIAL  VIRTUB8. 

It  woald  be  interesting  also  to  dwell  upon  his  private  and 
social  virtues  which  threw  a  charm  around  his  fireside  and 
domestic  life ;  upon  the  rare  combination  of  probity  and  wis- 
dom uniformly  manifested  in  his  public  and  personal  conduct; 
upon  the  natural  dignity  and  considerate  propriety  that  marked 
his  whole  deportment ;  upon  his  love  of  truth  and  deep  sense 
of  moral  and  religious  obligation ;  his  love  of  home  and  taste 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  domestic  circle ;  his  respect,  courtesy 
and  kindness  for  the  female  sex ;  his  benevolence  and  charity 
which  was  an  innate  sentiment  of  the  heart — ^but  these  per- 
sonal traits  have  been  so  delicately  and  graphically  depicted  by 
his  most  intimate  associate  upon  the  bench  that  a  repetition  of 
them  would  but  dull  the  picture. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  if  Marshall  had  not  been 
transferred  from  political  life,  he  would  have  succeeded  Monroe 
in  the  Presidency.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  country 
that  he  was  assigned  to  another  field  of  duty.  It  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  two  chief  justices  who  had  actually  occupied 
the  seat  before  him  to  say  that  they  had  been  little  felt  in 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  high  position  which  they 
held.  Courts  of  justice  can  only  act  through  the  medium  of 
pending  suits,  and  possess  no  other  function  than  that  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  cases  at  law  and  in  equity  submitted  for 
adjudication.  In  the  first  years  of  the  national  government 
but  few  cases  could  arise  under  conditions  which  brought  them 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  were  so 
few  in  the  time  of  Jay  that  even  while  holding  the  office  of 
chief  justice  he  went  abroad  on  a  protracted  foreign  mission. 
Judge  Ellsworth,  to  whom  the  country  owes  the  judiciary  act 
of  1789,  which  was,  second  only  to  the  Constitution  itself,  '^the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man/'  was  on  the  bench  too  short  a  time 
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before  his  own  mission  to  France,  to  deal  with  more  than  the 
few  important  cases  that  had  matured  for  his  consideration. 
Judge  Marshall  ascended  the  bench  in  full  time,  untrammeled 
by  precedents,  to  settle  the  principles  which  should  govern  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  important  questions 
which  were  just  beginning  to  come  under  its  jurisdiction* 

The  proprieties  of  the  occasion  forbid  my  indulging,  before 
an  audience  of  laymen,  in  a  technical  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  and  constitutional  law  which  Judge  Marshall 
enforced  in  the  high  office  of  chief  justice.  The  more  import- 
ant of  his  decisions  went  searchingly  into  the  theory  and  char- 
acter of  the  national  government,  into  the  correlative  powers 
of  the  State  governments,  and  into  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  States  and  nation  towards  each  other. 

I  need  not  premise  that  two  distinct  theories  touching  the 
powers  of  the  national  government  were  respectively  main- 
tained by  the  two  great  political  parties  of  Judge  Marshall's 
day.  To  use  his  own  language,  one  of  them  ^'  contemplated 
America  as  a  nation,  and  la][)ored  incessantly  to  invest  the 
federal  government  with  powers  competent  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  The  other  attached  itself  to  the  State  govern- 
ments, viewed  all  the  powers  of  Congress  with  jealousy,  and 
assented  reluctantly  to  measures  which  would  enable  the  head 
to  act  in  any  respect  independently  of  the  members." 

Judge  Marshall  belonged,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  party 
which  insisted  upon  strengthening  the  federal  government. 
He  believed  in  his  conscience,  that  the  intention  of  its  authors 
was  to  establish  a  strong  government  of  independent  powers 
and  resources,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  country  required 
an  effectuation  of  that  intention.  He  ascended  the  supreme 
bench  thoroughly  infused  with  this  preconception ;  and,  pos- 
sessing the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  accordance  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  real  de- 
sign. It  may  not  occur  to  the  superficial  student  of  the  con- 
troversy which  so  long  divided  opinion  between  the  champions 
of  State  sovereignty  and  federal  supremacy  to  inquire  what 
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was  the  underlyiDg  sentiment  which  animated  the  party  who, 
for  three-qaarters  of  a  century,  resisted  every  measure  tending 
to  increase  the  strength  and  independence  of  the  federal  go?- 
emment.  It  had  its  principal  seat  and  constitoency  in  the 
Soathern  States,  and  its  prime  object  was  the  protection  of 
the  slave  institution  from  external  interference.  Mr.  Madison 
defined  the  line  of  adverse  opinion  when  he  said,  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1787,  '^  the  States  were  divided  into  different  inte^ 
ests,  not-by  their  difference  in  sise,  but  by  other  circumstances; 
the  most  material  of  which  resulted  partly  from  climate,  but 
principally  from  the  effects  of  their  having  or  not  having  sUres. 
These  two  causes  concurred  in  forming  the  great  division  of 
interests  in  the  Southern  United  States.  It  did  not  lie  be- 
tween the  larger  and  smaller  States ;  it  lay  between  the  North- 
em  and  Southern/' 

THI  QUESTION   OV  6LAYERT. 

Parties  formed  themselves  at  the  outset  on  this  question  of 
slavery.  The  Federalists,  under  Washington,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Union  and  Nationality.  The  Republicans  first  op- 
posed the  Union,  and  then,  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  peca- 
liar  interests  of  the  South,  asserted  the  doctrines  of  Sute 
Rights,  and  promulgated,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  slavery,  the 
tenets  of  that  political  school. 

The  mission  of  the  State  Rights  party  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Union  was  to  defend  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  fnlfill- 
ment  of  the  misMon  it  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
were  independent  sovereignties,  that  the  Union  was  but  an  alii- 
suice  between  sovereignties,  and  that  therefore  no  set  of  States 
had  a  right  to  look  into  the  internal  economy  of  another  set  of 
States.  The  object  was  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  the  North 
firom  smy  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  score  of  slavery,  and  to 
prevent  smy  interference  by  the  States  exempt  from  slavery  in 
the  intemU  management  of  those  encumbered  with  the  institn- 
tion.  It  was  a  oonservmtive  theory  muntained  for  a  patriotic 
purpose. 
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For  a  time  the  doctrine  answered  its  object.  When  the 
Union  was  originally  formed  the  North  and  South  were  in 
eqailibriam,  having  aboat  eqaal  political  and  material  strength. 
At  first  there  were  no  great  physical  agencies,  like  railroads, 
steamboats  and  telegraphs,  operating  to  annihilate  distance,  to 
compact  widespread  territories,  and  to  consolidate  the  interests 
of  extended  regions. 

Bat  in  coarse  of  time,  the  effect  of  these  great  mechanical 
agencies  was  to  undermine  the  local  powers  of  the  States,  and 
to  nationalize  the  Union.  And,  as  the  interests  of  the  coantry 
grew  more  and  more  national,  and  the  public  mind  became 
more  and  more  favorable  to  national  ascendency,  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  grew  more  and  more  averse  to  slavery.  So  that, 
by  the  year  1860,  of  all  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-five  millions  of  whites  were  opposing  and  only  six 
millions  of  whites  upholding  the  institution. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  circumstances,  the  State  Rights 
party  had  for  some  time  felt  that  their  doctrine  could  no  longer 
serve  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  slave  institution.  Its 
fortunes  were  felt  to  be  desperate,  and  its  case  to  require  an 
extreme  remedy. 

There  was  but  one  recourse  for  the  protection  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  was  secession.  It  was  tried,  and  we  all  know 
what  the  result  proved  to  be  in  1865.  Slavery  was  completely 
abolished.  The  Union  was  nationalised.  There  was  no  slave 
institution  left  to  defend.  There  was  no  further  use  for  the 
doctrines  of  State  rights  in  their  extreme  application,  and  the 
nation  entered  upon  a  new  career.  How  fortunate  was  it  that 
a  war  with  some  European  power  was  not  pending  when  seces- 
sion was  thus  ventured  upon  ! 

With  the  experience  of  these  later  events  in  mind,  how 
vividly  do  the  dangers  which  beset  the  Union  in  the  adolescent 
period  of  its  existence  present  themselves  to  the  vision !  That 
the  Union  should  have  been  formed  at  all  is  marvelous  in  the 
extreme — that  it  should  not  have  perished  in  the  early  years  of 
its  existence  seems  little  less  than  a  miracle  due  to  a  Provi- 
dence ever  benignant  to  our  country. 
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The  disturbing  force  which  in  1861  eventually  accomplished 
a  temporary  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  the  line  of  slaves  or  no 
slaves  had  been  felt  potentially  in  obstructing  its  original 
formation,  and,  after  this  event,  in  embarrassing  the  efforts  of 
Washington's  school  of  statesmen  to  give  vigor,  authority  and 
paramount  sovereignty  to  its  government.  Against  this  force 
Judge  Marshall  found  himself  constantly  arrayed;  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  cogent  reasoning  and  unfaltering  courage, 
both  in  legislative  debate  and  in  lofty  deliverances  from  the 
supreme  bench,  that  the  edifice  of  our  national  government  was 
firmly  compacted  in  its  frame-work,  and  fitted  to  withstand  the 
formidable  hostilities  which  constantly  beset  it.  His  conspica* 
ons  activity  and  efficiency  in  the  task  which  seemed  provi" 
dentially  assigned  to  him,  of  confirming  to  the  national  govern- 
ment the  functions  granted  by  the  Constitution,  brought  him 
into  painful  antagonism  with  the  most  honored  and  popular 
men  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  of  which  he  was  a  native  and 
devoted  citizen.  Whenever  he  was  at  home,  he  found  hiuiself 
in  an  atmosphere  of  opinions  adverse  to  those  in  which  his  con- 
victions held  him,  and  he  felt  keenly  the  disagreeable  incidents 
attending  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Yet,  nerved  by  rectitude  of 
purpose,  and  thrice  armed  in  the  faith  that  his  cause  was  just, 
his  course  knew  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning;  and 
his  conduct  in  the  great  office  of  chief  justice  furnishes  the  most 
conspicuous  example  in  judicial  history,  of  courage  enlightened 
by  vigorous  intellect,  overcoming  influences  the  most  imposing, 
formidable  and  persuasive  that  ever  co-operated  to  swerve  a 
great  jurist  from  the  path  of  duty.  It  is  fortunate  that,  al- 
though living  and  dying  a  slave-holder,  he  yet  gave  the  best 
energies  of  his  life  to  strengthening  a  government  for  which 
that  class  of  citizens  felt  and  inculcated  an  unyielding  jealousy. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  so  able  a  man,  occupying 
for  a  third  of  a  century  the  controlling  office  of  chief  justice, 
should  have  entertained  the  political  opinions  on  which  he 
acted.     How  he  came  to  espouse  them  was  best  explained  when 
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he  wrote :  *'  I  am  disposed  to  ascribo  my  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  to  a  government  competent  to  its  preservation,  at  least  as 
mnch  to  casual  circumstances  as  to  judgment.  I  had  grown  up 
at  a  time  when  the  love  of  the  Union  and  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  Great  Britain  were  the  inseparable  inmates  of  the 
same  bosom;  when  patriotism  and  strong  fejlow-feeling  with 
oar  fellow-citizens  of  Boston  were  identical ;  when  the  maxim 
'  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall/  was  the  maxim  of  every 
orthodox  American.  I  ^ad  imbibed  these  sentiments  so 
thoroughly  that  they  constituted  a  part  of  my  being.  I  carried 
them  with  me  into  the  army^  where  I  found  myself  associated 
with  brave  men  from  different  States  who  were  risking  life  and 
everything  valuable  in  a  common  cause  believed  by  all  to  be 
most  precious;  and  where  I  was  in  the  habit  of  considering 
America  as  my  country,  and  Congress  as  my  government.'* 
Such  was  his  own  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which,  though 
Virginia-born,  he  was  a  Federalist  mtus  et  in  cute.  Yes,  ^*  the 
Union  and  a  government  competent  to  its  preservation,"  were 
the  fond  creed  of  his  entire  public  life.  Yes,  '^America  is  my 
country,"  was  the  sentiment  which  inspired  alike  the  young 
soldier  at  Valley  Forge  and  the  chief  justice  at  Washington. 

After  thirty-four  years  of  service  in  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tion known  to  our  laws,  in  the  metropolis  of  your  own  State,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  he  who  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  making  the  national  government  ^'  competent  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,''  died  the  peaceful  death  of  a 
Christian  and  patriot.  A.  President  of  the  United  States, 
speaking  of  him,  has  condensed  a  volume  of  eulogium  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence :  '*  He  found  the  Constitution  paper,  and  he  made 
it  A  power ;  he  found  it  a  skeleton,  and  he  made  it  flesh  and 
blood.'' 

His  principal  glory  is  the  Constitution,  to  which  he  gave  life 
and  power ;  and  John  Marshall,  the  patronym  of  the  noble 
college  which  you  have  called  in  his  honor,  is  a  name  that  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  strength,  stability  and  grandeur  of 
the  Amerioaii  Union.     And  as  that  Union  has  now  been  re- 
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lieved  of  the  danger  which  attended  its  birth  and  imperiled  its 
existence  for  nearly  a  centur j,  let  us  hope  that  its  destinj  shall 
be  to  endare  for  all  time. 


m. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  J.  8'.   KIEFFBR,  B.D. 

It  coald  not  well  be  otherwise  than  that,  on  this  interestiog 
and  augast  occasion,  some  special  mention  shoald  be  made 
of  the  intimate  relation  which  has  always  existed  between  the 
institution  of  learning,  whose  hundredth  anniversary  we  are 
celebrating  to-day,  and  the  churchy  under  whose  fostering  eare 
it  has  from  the  beginning  stood.  It  is  as  natural  as  it  is  sig- 
nificant, that  the  statement  of  the  subject  on  which  we  are 
asked  to  address  you  to-day,  joins  together  the  college  and 
the  church.  These  two  are  ancient,  immemorial  friends,  asso- 
ciates and  allies;  standing  constantly  in  need  of  each  other; 
never,  except  at  the  cost  of  serious  detriment,  separated  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  Christian  Church,  throughout  her 
long  history,  has  everywhere  in  the  world  exhibited,  among  other 
characteristics,  this  of  being  the  founder  and  the  faithfal 
foster-mother  of  schools  and  colleges,  of  seminaries  and  univer- 
sities. And,  as  regards  these  institutions  of  learning,  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  manifested  their  greatest  vitality,  force 
and  continuing  power,  have  wielded  their  widest  influence,  and 
achieved  their  highest  renown  when  standing  in  connection  with 
the  church  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every  name  and  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  the  college  and  the  church  have  sometimes  been 
separated.  Men  have  supposed  that  better  results  might  he 
gained  for  the  cause  of  education  by  giving  to  the  college  the 
character  of  an  independent  institution  for  culture,  altogether 
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unfettered  by  association  with  any  religious  organization* 
Such  divoroe  between  religion  and  learning  might  well  seem  to 
be  a  putting  asunder  by  man  of  things  which  have  been  joined 
together  by  Ood — unnatural,  violent,  ill-omened.  But  the 
point  we  are  making  now,  is,  that  such  separation  has  not  been 
usual  hitherto*  Whatever  the  college  of  the  future  may  be,  up 
to  this  point  in  the  history  of  institutions  of  learning,  the  col- 
lege has  been  the  child  of  the  church.  The  two  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  together.  The  church  has  never  been  at  her  best 
except  when  having  colleges  under  her  care ;  the  college  has 
never  been  at  its  best  except  when  under  the  care  of  the 
church.  The  historical  fact  is,  that  in  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  learning,  the  Christian  Church  has  been  the  one 
great  founding  and  organizing  force ;  in  this  respect,  she  has 
had  no  equal  and  no  competitor.  Is  there  anywhere  in  the 
world  an  ancient  university,  which  for  centuries  has  blessed 
mankind  with  its  light;  which  generations  have  risen  up  to  call 
blessed;  and  which  still  lives  and  thrives  in  these  modern 
times,  being  old  now  and  august  and  illustrious  with  the  asso- 
ciations and  traditions  of  past  ages,  and  yet  quick  with  the  life 
of  to-day,  and  vigorous  as  it  were  with  the  vigor  of  immortal 
youth  ;  the  probability  is,  that  religious  causes  had  much  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  it,  that  the  Christian  Church  presided 
at  its  birth  and  watched  o>vcr  its  growth.  This  is  true  of  many 
of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Old 
World ;  it  is  true  also  of  the  chief  colleges  and  universities  of 
America.  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  the  year 
1642,  one  of  the  New  England  colonists,  giving  an  account  of 
the  doings,  plans  and  purposes  of  the  first  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, says  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  builded  their  houses, 
and  provided  for  necessary  food,  for  6od*s  worship  and  for 
civil  government,  ^'  the  next  thing  we  longed  for  and  looked 
after  was  to  advance  learning,  to  perpetuate  it  to  posterity, 
dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches,  when 
our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust/'  This  dread  of 
leaving  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches  was  the  homely 
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root  oat  of  which  New  EDgland's  oldest  and  most  illastrioiu 
university  grew.  And  it  was  John  Harvard,  himself  a  clergj- 
man,  who,  dying  in  1638,  left  the  half  of  his  estate  to  the  in- 
Btitution  which  bears  his  name.  It  is  to  a  similar  desire  of  ob- 
taining an  educated  and  able  ministry  for  the  service  of  the 
churches,  that  the  institution  in  whose  honor  we  are  assembled 
here  to^ay  owes  its  existence.  Certain  it  is,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  few  scattered  congregations 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  planted  at  an  early  day,  within  the 
bounds  of  this  commonwealth,  and  for  the  anxiety  and  concern 
of  those  fathers  of  the  church  who  consulted  for  the  welfare  of 
those  congregations,  and  who  grieved  to  see  them  as  sheep 
without  shepherds,  this  institution  would  never  have  been  es- 
tablished, nor  would  we  to-day  be  celebrating  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

It  is  well^  we  say,  that  we  should  remember  this  to-day.  It 
is  fit  that,  in  our  present  commemoration,  recognition  and 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  original  and  hitherto  unbroken 
relation  sustained  by  this  college  to  the  church,  whose  needs 
called  it  into  being.  Not  only  is  this  institution  an  instance 
and  illustration  of  the  natural  and  constitutional  a£Bnity  exist- 
ing between  religion  and  learning,  but,  being  the  offspring  of 
the  church,  its  development  and  history  manifest  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  influence  and  operation  of  the  law  by  which 
the  development  of  the  church  itself  is  governed.  Our  Sstvionr 
said  of  His  kingdom  that  it ''  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed 
which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field ;  which  indeed  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among 
herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come 
and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof."  The  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  the  fulfillment  of  these  prophetic  words.  How 
like  a  mustard  seed  it  was,  for  the  smallness  and  inconspica- 
ousness  of  its  first  beginnings  in  the  world !  How  it  has 
grown,  or  rather  is  still  growing,  into  the  tree  whose  branches 
shall  give  shelter  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth !  Now,  some- 
thing of  this  peculiar  quality  of  the   Christian  Church  is  found 
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to  characterize  every  institution  belonging  to  it,  and  every 
movement  begotten  by  it.  In  everything  pertaining  to  the 
church  we  recognize,  in  some  measure,  the  presence  of  this 
law  (as  it  may  be  called)  of  the  mustard  seed.  It  is  not 
strange,  it  is  perfectly  natural,  it  was  indeed  necessary  and 
unavoidable,  that  this  college,  being  born  of  the  church,  should 
bear  this  characteristic  mark  of  its  origin,  that  it  has  grown  to 
its  present  proportions  from  very  small  and  humble  begin- 
niDgs.  It  was  not  made,  it  grew.  It  came  not  suddenly  into 
existence.  It  leaped  not  instantaneously  into  being,  like 
Minerva,  full-grown  and  fully  equipped  from  the  moment  of 
its  birth.  It  is  indebted  to  no  one  man's  wealth  for  origin, 
existence  and  name.  It  has  come  by  slow  and  gradual  devel- 
opment and  growth.  It  is  the  complex  and  varied  result  of 
many  associated  and  co-operating,  forces.  It  is  a  stream 
formed  by  the  confluence  and  mingling  together  of  various 
tribntaries.  Possibly,  by  reason  of  this  composite  character, 
and  because  of  its  having  come  by  such  a  process  of  gradual 
growth,  this  institution  may  be  the  more  worthy  of  our  regard, 
as  possessing  thereby  a  more  interesting,  complex  and  opulent 
life  ;  as  certainly  it  would  seem,  by  virtue  of  this  peculiarity, 
to  exhibit  more  truly  one  of  the  striking  characteristic  qualities 
of  that  institution  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  However  this 
may  be,  let  us  be  thankful,  on  this  festal  day  of  commemoration, 
that  this,  our  college,  has  grown  through  a  hundred  years  from 
small  and  obscure  beginnings  to  that  which  our  eyes  at  present 
behold  it  to  be.  Interesting,  and  worthy  of  attentive  consid- 
eration, and  something  to  rejoice  over  and  to  be  thankful  for, 
is  genuine  and  healthy  growth,  under  whatever  circumstances 
it  may  take  place.  If,  in  this  instance,  the  growth  may  seem 
to  have  been  painfully  slow^  let  us  remember  that,  as  some  one 
has  said,  it  is  better  to  be  blessed  with  '*.  the  merciful  dew  of 
progress,^'  than  to  be  overwhelmed  with  ''the  cataract  of 
prosperity.^'  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  blessing  of  "  the  mer- 
ciful dew  of  progress ; "  and  let  not  the  thought  of  the  progress 
that  has  not  been  made  render  us  insensible  to  or  ungrateful 
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for  the  progress  that  has  been  madtf.  If  there  be  here,  as  yet 
(though  for  suchi  too,  the  day  will  sarelj  come),  scarce  any  of 
those  inspiring  monuments,  to  which  some  other  colleges  can 
point,  of  the  large  and  splendid  liberality  of  individual  persona 
of  wealth,  surely  it  is  something  to  remember  that  in  this 
college  are  collected  together  the  gifts  of  a  great  multitude  of 
persons  who  had  no  wealth,  but  who  gave  cheerfully  and  joy- 
fully, to  the  college  of  their  church,  such  gifts  as  they  were 
able.  If  no  one  name  be  mentioned  to-day,  aa  memorable 
above  all  others,  for  princely  munificence,  surely  we  will  give 
a  thought  this  hour  to  those  nameless  ones  now  slumbering  in 
their  graves,  who  gave  and  were  forgotten ;  of  whose  faith,  and 
hope  and  prayers  and  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christian  edaca- 
tion  this  institution  is,  in  a  large  measure,  the  result  and  the 
memorial. 

Being  requested  to  speak,  on  this  occasion,  of  ''  The  Claims 
of  the  College  on  the  Church,"  we  are  obliged  to  consider  first, 
somewhat  more  particularly,  the  relation  which  has  hitherto 
existed  between  the  two,  for  claims  grow  out  of  relationships 
and  can  have  no  existence,  and  are  inconceivable,  indeed,  with- 
out them  ;  and  hence,  before  speaking  directly  of  any  particular 
claims  which  this  institution  of  learning  may  have  upon  the 
Reformed  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  some  attention 
to  the  relation  which  it  has  sustained  and  still  sustains  to  that 
body. 

The  relation  of  this  college  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and,  in  particular  (what  we  are  now  more  especially 
concerned  with),  its  relation  to  the  Reformed  Church,  can  be 
traced,  without  any  interruption,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  history.  In  Franklin  College  (to  which  institution  this  oc- 
casion is  indebted  for  its  character  of  a  centennial  anniversary) 
the  Reformed  Church  was  from  the  start  interested  to  this 
extent :  that,  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  Board  of  Trustees  was  to  consist  of  members  of  that 
religious  body.  Of  this  institution  the  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1787,  and  the  occa- 
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aion  and  parpose  of  its  establishment  are  expressed  in  the  fol-  . 
lowing  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation : 

^*  Whereas,  the  citizens  of  this  State^  of  German  birth  or 
''extraction,  have  eminently  contributed,  by  their  industry, 
'^  economy  and  public  virtues,  to  raise  the  State  to  its  present 
'^  happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  whereas,  a  number  of  citizens 
"  of  the  above  description,  in  conjunction  with  others,  from  a 
^Mesire  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  derived  to 
'^  them  from  the  possession  of  prosperity  and  a  free  government, 
'^  have  applied  to  this  house  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
'^  a  donation  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college 
'^  and  charity  school  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster;  and  whereas, 
'^  the  preservation  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
''  and  of  our  republican  form  of  government  in  their  purity, 
^*  depend,  under  God,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  establishment 
*^  and  support  of  suitable  places  of  education  for  the  purpose 
'^  of  training  up  a  succession  of  youth,  who,  by  being  able  to  un- 
^Merstand  the  grounds  of  both,  may  be  led  the  more  zealously 
''to  practice  the  one,  and  the  more  strenuously 'to  defend  the 
"other;  therefore,"  etc. 

The  institution  was  endowed,  by  the  provisions  of  its  charter, 
with  ten  thousand  acres  of  public  lands. 

It  is  significant  that  this  charter,  in  stating  the  object  of  the 
proposed  college,  joins  together,  in  intimate  connection,  "  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion''  and  "our  republican  form 
of  government."  We  do  well  to  remember  to-day  how  religion 
and  patriotism  joined  hands  in  the  work  of  founding  the  insti- 
tution, whose  hundredth  anniversary  we  are  engaged  in  cele- 
brating. We  find  religion  taking  the  lead  and  occupying  the 
most  conspicuous  place,  as  from  time  immemorial  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  do  on  all  similar  occasions ;  and  next,  associated 
with  her,  according  to  immemorial  affinity  likewise,  we  find  the 
love  of  country  and  of  freedom. 

The  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  Franklin  College  are 
significant  also  because  of  the  testimony  which  they  bear  to 
the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent,  honored  and  influ- 
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ential  citieens  of  Pennsylvaniay  though  not  themselves  of  Ger- 
man birth,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the  Ger- 
man population  of  the  Commonwealth*  Chief  among  these  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  philosopher^  patriot,  philanthropist,  from 
whom  the  institution  received  its  name— -ma^um  et  prceelainm 
et  venerabile  nomen — a  name  which,  as  long  as  this  great  com- 
monwealth shall  stand ;  nay,  as  long  as  the  grateful  remem- 
brance shall  anywhere  be  cherished  of  distinguished  services 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  science,  of  freedom,  of  hnmaQity, 
shall  never  cease  to  be  mentioned  with  gratitude  and  honor. 
Let  his  name  be  mentioned  to-day  with  reverence,  gratitude  and 
affection ;  for  his  connection  with  this  institution  was  not  merely 
a  nominal  one,  but  stood  for  a  positive  interest  in  the  ednca- 
tional  welfare  of  the  German  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
State,  whose  virtues  and  capabilities  he  had  the  discernment  and 
the  sympathy  to  recognize.  He  gave  not  only  his  great  name, 
— he  gave  liberally  also  of  his  means  to  Franklin  College. 
The  name  of  Robert  Morris  is  another  great  and  honored  name 
connected  with  the  founding  of  this  college.  The  great  finan- 
cier of  the  American  Revolution  was  the  influential  friend  and 
liberal  patron  of  Franklin  College,  as  was  also  Benjamin  Rash, 
the  distinguished  physician.  And  the  mention  of  these  honored 
names  recalls  to  mind  the  circumstance  that  four  of  the  original 
trustees  of  this  institution — viz.,  Thomas  McEean,  Robert 
Morris,  George  Clymer  and  Benjamin  Rush — were  among  the 
immortal  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  Franklin 
College,  that  appears  to  have  been  mostly  indirect  and  inci- 
dental, the  chief  item  of  it  indeed  being  the  circumstance  that, 
as  has  already  been  said^  according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter, 
one-third  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  was  to  be  composed  of 
members  of  that  church.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  in  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  Franklin  College,  the  Reformed  Church  appears  as 
establishing  and  organizing  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  German  portion  of  the  population  of  the  State.  It 
was  present  at  the  transaction  indeed,  but  not  as  the  primary, 
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causing  and  originating  force.  As  a  body,  it  was  passive  in  the 
movement  rather  than  energetically  active^  recipient  rather  than 
bestowing.  Along  with  other  religions  bodies,  it  appears  in  the 
proceedings  connected  with  the  founding  of  Franklin  College 
as  representing  for  its  part  a  certain  considerable  portion  of  the 
German  population  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  being  charged 
with  its  proportionate  share  of  the  custody  of  the  funds  which 
had  been  given  and  the  management  of  the  institution  which 
had  been  established  for  the  education  of  that  population.  The 
relation  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  Franklin  College  seems 
thus,  though  a  real  and  genuine  one,  to  bear  the  characteristic 
of  having  been  indirect,  subordinate,  incidental*  The  move- 
ment was  not  primarily  (as  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover)  one 
of  the  churches  themselves ;  and  the  institution  to  which  it  gave 
rise  stood,  not  so  much  for  what  the  German  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  doing  for  themselves  educationally,  as  for  what 
was  being  done  in  their  behalf  by  others. 

Though  founded  under  such  favorable  auspices,  and  having 
on  the  roll  of  its  patrons  so  many  distinguished  names,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  Franklin  College,  in  its  original  form,  realized 
the  anticipations  and  hopes  of  its  noble-minded  founders.  The 
doors  of  progress  seemed  to  be  closed  against  it;  it  never  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  regularly  organized  and  properly  equipped 
college ;  it  did  not  render  the  distinguished  services  it  had  been 
expected  to  render  to  the  cause  of  education  among  Pennsyl- 
vania's citizens  of  German  birth.  Into  the  reason  of  this  we 
care  not  now  to  inquire,  except  to  say  that  possibly  it  was 
owing  to  the  circumstance  we  have  just  mentioned,  that  the 
movement  was  more  from  without  than  from  within;  that 
Franklin  College  stood  less  for  what  the  Germans  were  doing 
for  themselves  than  for  what  was  sought  to  be  done  for  them  by 
others.  It  is  a  law  that  without  self-help  no  other  help  is  pos- 
sible. No  other  man's  interest  in  our  welfare  can  be  a  substi- 
tute for  our  own.  No  efforts  from  without  can  supply  the 
place  of  vitality  within.  Possibly,  we  say,  the  reason  why 
Franklin  College  did  not  manifest  that  degree  of  vitality  and 
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power,  of  which  the  circamstances  of  its  origin  seemed  to  jas- 
tify  the  expectation,  was,  that  it  bore  too  much  the  character 
of  help  from  without. 

Let  no  man  say,  however,  that  Franklin  College  was  a  iUlare. 
Nobleness  never  fails.  Nothing  of  goodness  is  ever  wasted. 
Benevolent  deeds  are  never  utterly  in  vain.  No  genuine  word 
of  truth  and  love  returns  void,  but  it  prospers  in  the  tbiog 
whereto  it  is  sent.  The  bread  that  is  cast  upon  the  waters  is 
always  found  again,  though  it  be  ''  after  many  days."  Franklin 
College  was  a  prophecy — an  *^  early  intimation'^  of  what  was  to 
be.  It  had  to  wait,  as  everything  else  has  to  do,  for  its  hoar, 
and  when  that  hour  came,  then  first  it  became  apparent  what 
significance  the  establishment  of  it  really  possessed ;  then  first 
it  began  to  accomplish  the  mission  upon  which  it  had  been  sent 
God  leads  men  by  ways  they  know  not,  and  Franklin  and  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  founding  of  this  insUtntion 
were  conducted  by  a  different  way  from  that  which  they  sap- 
posed  they  were  taking  to  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  their 
beneficent  purposes  and  the  realization  of  their  charitable 
hopes.  They  are  slumbering  in  their  honored  graves ;  but  the 
tree  which  they  planted  is  prospering  to-day  with  the  prosperity 
which  it  never  saw,  and  is  bearing  the  fruit  which  it  seemed  to 
fail  to  bear  while  they  were  living. 

If  Frariklin  College,  as  we  have  said,  stands  chiefly,  or  at 
least  in  large  measure,  for  what  others  undertook  to  do  for  the 
German  portion  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  the  case  is 
different  with  Marshall  College,  for  that  institution  may  be  said 
to  stand  exclusively  for  what  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of 
that  population,  undertook  to  do  for  themselves.  In  some  re- 
spects, of  that  process  of  development  which  we  are  suirveying 
and  commemorating  to-day  the  establishment  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege is  the  truer  commencement.  That  is  the  true  beginning, 
when  men  began  to  help  themselves.  Then  first  there  is  vital- 
ity, and  growth,  aqd  onward  movement;  then  for  the  first  time 
also,  the  help  previously  tendered  by  others  is  found  to  become 
properly  available  for  its  intended  object.    This  seems  to  be 
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the  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  institutions.  In 
the  one  case,  the  chief  agents  were  certain  distinguished,  pub- 
lic-spirited and  benevolent  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  interested 
n  and  seeking  to  make  provision  for  the  educational  needs  of 
the  German  population  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  principal 
agent  in  the  other  case  was  the  Reformed  Church,  endeavoring 
to  provide  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  people  committed  to 
her  care.  The  movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  one  college 
was,  as  far  as  regards  the  Reformed  Church,  more  from  without 
than  from  within ;  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  other 
was  entirely  from  within.  Franklin  College  was  constituted ; 
Marshall  College  grew.  Franklin  College  came  easily,  as  it 
were,  and  without  any  special  struggle ;  Marshall  College  came 
*'  out  of  great  tribulation."  The  founding  of  Franklin  College 
was  characterized  by  the  comparative  quietness  with  which  a 
gift  is  given ;  the  founding  of  Marshall  College  was  character- 
ized by  the  travail  with  which  a  life  is  born.  Franklin  College 
possessed  from  the  beginning  an  endowment,  with  compara- 
tively little  vitality  and  force  (it  would  seem)  as  an  institution ; 
Marsbftll  College  had  from  the  start  an  abundance  of  vitality 
and  force  as  an  institution,  coupled  with  a  great  destitution  of 
endowment. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  the  movement  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Marshall  College  to  a  very  early  begin- 
ning. There  was  not  wanting,  in  its  case,  that  '*  early  intima- 
tion,'* which  some  one  has  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  never-fail- 
ing marks  of  a  genuine  process  of  development.*  As  early  as 
1785  the  Reformed  Coetus,  in  Pennsylvania,  asked  permission 
of  the  Synods  of  North  and  South  Holland,  in  subordinate 
connection  with  which  it  then  stood,  to  establish  in  this  country 
a  high  school  or  seminary.f  The  Synods  of  Holland  did  not 
see  fit  to  grant  this  request ;  nor  did  they  grant  the  same  request 
when  it  was  repeated  in  the  following  year.     It  is  difficult  to 

*  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  in  his  ''  Theory  of  Developments." 
1  ''  The  Beginnings  of  the  Theological  Seminary,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Appel, 
p.  12. 
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regard  this  otherwise  than  as  a  grave  mistake  upon  the  part  of 
these  venerable  Synods.  However  this  may  be,  this  request  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  this  country  is  significant,  as  indicat- 
ing that,  at  that  early  day  already,  it  was  not  unmindful  of  its 
duty  and  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  it  is  important  to  our  purpose  to  note 
the  fact  that,  while  Marshall  College,  as  an  institution  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  half  a  century  later  in  its  establishment 
than  Franklin  College,  the  first  discernible  beginnings  of  that 
movement  in  the  church  to  which  it  owes  its  existence  is  of  a 
date  prior  to  the  founding  of  Franklin. 

Such  was  the  first  suggestion,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  Marshall 
College.  We  next  find  the  Reformed  Church,  the  connection 
with  the  Synods  of  Holland  having  come  to  an  end  about  1792, 
taking  steps,  of  itself,  after  a  time,  to  do  what  it  had  vainly 
asked  permission  to  do  in  1785.  It  was  (as  far  as  we  can 
learn)  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1817,  that 
attention  was  directed  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  institu- 
tion of  learning,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  of  establishing  a  theological  school.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  agitation  on  this  subject.  From  that  time  the 
question  of  a  seminary  was  a  burning  question  at  every  annual 
meeting  of  the  Synod.  It  was  considered  at  Carlisle;  it 
was  discussed  at  Lancaster;  it  was  agitated  at  Hagerstown; 
it  was  the  cause  of  great  excitement  at  Reading ;  Harrisburg 
heard  of  it,  and  likewise  Baltimore ;  it  was  at  Bedford,  finally, 
in  the  year  1824,  that  the  decisive  vote  was  finally  cast,  by 
which  the  long-desired  institution  was  called  into  existence. 

The  movement  was  attended  by  all  that  ferment,  that  toil 
and  turmoil,  that  trial  and  tribulation,  which  seem  to  mark  the 
bringing  into  being  of  whatever  is  genuine  and  enduring.  It 
had  to  encounter  that  opposition  with  which  every  good  cause  is 
obliged  to  contend.  It  had  an  abundance  of  '^  dark  hoars ;  '*  it 
knew  that ''  hope  deferred  "  which  **  maketh  the  heart  sick ; " 
it  was  subject  to  various  fluctuations.  For  instance,  at  the 
meeting  of  Synod  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  the  year  1820,  there 
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was  great  enthasiasm,  and  the  qaestion  seemed  there  to  be 
finally  settled.  The  plan  of  a  seminary  was  adopted ;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  institution  was  left  undetermined,  though  it  was 
understood  that  Fredericktown  should  be  the  place.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  forbidding  all  ministers  to  give  private  instruc- 
tion in  theology.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Milledoler,  of  New 
York  City,  was  elected  professor  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  two  thousand  dollars.  This  action 
may  be  regarded  as  an  *'  early  intimation."  The  Synod  was 
looking  ahead,  and,  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  professor's  sal- 
ary, it  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  a  long  look  ahead 
indeed ;  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
two  years  after  wards,  where  the  question  of  establishing  a  sem- 
inary again  came  up  for  consideration,  we  find  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs.  It  was  there  determined  that  the  proposed 
seminary  should  be  located  at  Harrisburg,  and  that  the  pro- 
fessor, in  addition  to  teaching  theology  in  it,  should  serve  as 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at  that  place,  from  which 
he  should  be  expected  to  draw  the  larger  part  of  his  salary. 
And  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Baltimore  in  1823,  the 
professor's  salary  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  dollars.  So  the 
fluctuations  came  and  went,  and  the  agitation  went  on,  and 
men's  hearts  now  failed  for  fear,  and  now  were  revived  by  hope ; 
until  at  last,  as  we  have  said,  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1824, 
the  question  got  itself  settled  by  the  casting  vote  of  good  Dr. 
Hendel,  and,  as  a  result,  in  March,  1825,  a  theological  school  was 
opened  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer. 
It  was  a  long  struggle.  Looking  back  upon  it  now,  we  may  ssy, — 
"  TanUe molU erai  Bomanum  condere regnum" 
The  story  would  be  long  if  we  were  to  follow  "the  fortunes  of 
this  infant  institution  of  the  Reformed  Church.  We  undertake 
not  to  tell  how  its  brief  career  at  Carlisle  was  attended  -by 
manifold  perplexities  and  embarrassments ;  how,  after  several 
years,  in  order  to  escape  difficulty  and  strife,  it  was  removed 
to  York ;  how  the  difficulty  and  strife  followed  it,  dogging  its 
steps  and  refusing  to  be  left  behind ;  how,  after  a  few  years  in 
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York,  it  again  found  a  new  home  in  Mercersburg,  and  how, 
after  a  longer  stay  in  that  mountain  home,  during  which  it 
manifested  great  vitality,  rendered  noble  service  and  prospered 
in  every  respect  save  that  of  endowment,  it  migrated  agaio, 
and  once  more — ^and  let  us  trust  for  the  last  time — ^found  for 
itself  a  new  home  in  this  fair  city  of  Lancaster.  So  much  for 
the  movements  of  that  institution  which  it  cost  the  Reformed 
Church  so  much  toil  and  struggle  to  found.  Like  Wilhelm 
Meister,  it  has  had  its  ^^  Wanderjahre."  Like  Ulysses,  it  has 
traveled  much;  it  has  been  abroad,  and  seen  the  abodes  of 
men ;  it  has  likewise  suffered  much ;  it  has  been  a  much- 
enduring  institution. 

What  we  are  specially  concerned  with  now  is  the  fact  thtt, 
out  of  this  theological  institution,  at  York,  Pa.,  in  the  year 
1831,  there  grew  a  High  School  of  the  Reformed  Church;  that 
it  was  this  High  School  which,  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  the 
year  1885,  developed  itself  into  Marshall  College,  and  that  it 
was  this  Marshall  College  which,  by  act  of  the  Legislature 
passed  in  1860,  was  united,  in  the  year  1853,  with  Franklin 
College,  te  form  the  noble  institution  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  in  whose  honor  we  are  assembled  here  to-day. 

It  belongs  to  our  purpose,  as  far  as  Marshall  College  is  con- 
cerned, to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  direct  and 
unbroken  connection  from  the  beginning  with  the  Reformed 
Church.  It  grew,  immediately  and  necessarily,  out  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  which  the  Church  had  found  itself 
obliged  to  establish,  and  with  that  Seminary  it  has  always 
been  identified  in  its  relationship  to  the  Church  whose  wants 
gave  birth  to  both. 

We  call  special  attention  also  to  the  significant  manner  in 
which  Marshall  College  was  called  into  being.  It  is  important 
to  note  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  the  original  object  of 
the  movement  to  establish  a  college,  but  that  the  college  came 
afterwards,  as  something  following  necessarily  and  of  itself.  It 
is  not  as  if  the  Church  had  said :  ^*  Go  to,  now ;  let  us  estab- 
lish a  college.^'     She  thought  not  of  any  college.     She  thought 
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of  her  poor,  scattered,  destitute  congregations,  and  of  the  ur- 
gent need  there  was  of  ministers,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a 
school  in  which  young  men  might  be  prepared  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  She  established  a  theological  school, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  theological  school  could 
not  prosper  without  a  classical  department;  and  so  the  classical 
school  grew  up,  and,  presently,  by  the  power  of  its  own  un- 
folding life,  developed  into  a  college.  Marshall  College  is  an 
instance  and  illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  Law  of 
Indirection,  Many  of  the  most  memorable  events,  institutions, 
discoveries,  have  been  brought  to  pass  in  an  altogether  indi- 
rect, in  an  almost  unconscious,  involuntary  manner.  Men  set 
oat  for  one  point,  and  arrive  at  another.  They  plan  one  thing, 
and  achieve  something  different  or  additional.  It  is  thus  that 
the  all-disposing  Qod,  bending  the  purposes  of  men  to  His 
own,  leads  them  to  issues  of  which  they  had  not  thought. 
Columbus,  dreaming  only  of  finding  a  new  path  to  the  Indies, 
sailed  forth  into  the  west;  and,  lo!  the  discovery  of  a  new 
continent  was  the  unexpected  result  of  his  voyage.  Men  went 
in  quest  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  and 
their  investigations  gave  birth  to  the  splendid  science  of  chem- 
istry. There  was  no  thought  of  astronomy  when  men  first 
turned  their  attention  to  the  stars  and  became  astrologers ;  but 
it  was  thus  that  the  noble  science  of  astronomy  was  born. 
Luther  knew  not  what  he  did,  he  dreamed  not  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act,  when  he  began  to  preach  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences ;  nor  did  our  forefathers  intend  a  revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  a  free  republic,  when  they  resisted  the  im- 
position of  the  Stamp  Tax.  The  record  would  be  an  interest- 
ing one  of  the  instances  in  which  men  have  ''  builded  better 
than  they  knew,"  and  found  other  things  than  those  they  went 
forth  to  seek-— of  things  discovered  which  there  had  been  no 
intention  to  discover,  and  institutions  founded,  whose  founding 
the  founders  had  not  planned. 

The  Reformed  Church,  we  say,  went  not  forth  to  establish  a 
College ;  her  desire  was  to  have  a  theological  school  in  which 
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young  men  might  be  suitably  prepared  to  preach  to  the  people 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  result  was  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary which  she  had  planned^  and  afterw&rds,  also,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  this,  the  college  of  which  she  had  not  thought.  Let  n$ 
mark  and  emphasize  this  peculiarity  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
college  came.  Let  us  not  disdain  to  note  the  close  connection  in 
which  this  institution  of  human  wisdom  stands  with  that  other 
institution  which  is  called  in  the  word  of  Ood,  **  The  Foolish- 
ness of  Preaching."  This  fair  Hellenistic  flower  grew  out  of  a 
homely  Hebraistic  root.  It  is  significant  that  it  was  the  The- 
ological Seminary  which  gave  birth  to  the  College,  and  not  the 
College  to  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  two  great  elemental 
forces  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  are  friends  and  allies ;  thej 
belong  inseparably  together ;  each  seeks  the  other,  and  is  in- 
complete without  it.  *'The  human  mind,"  says  Emerson, 
^^  stands  ever  in  perplexity,  demanding  intellect,  demanding 
sanctity,  impatient  equally  of  each  without  the  other."  Bot 
the  power  that  stands  for  sanctity,  that  preaches  righteousness, 
that  regards  conduct  and  develops  character,  is  unqnestionablj 
the  prior  and  superior  power.  It  goes  before ;  it  breaks  the 
way;  to  it  it  belongs  to  found,  build,  organize;  and  the  power 
that  stands  for  the  culture  of  the  intellect  follows  ever  glor- 
iously in  its  wake.  The  two  are  often  at  variance ;  there  has 
been  usurpation  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other;  quar- 
rel, insurrection  and  bitter  hostilities  have  often  marked  and 
marred  the  intimate  relation  between  these  two  powers.  Never- 
theless, the  two  are  essentially,  fundamentally,  mysteriously 
one ;  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  them  that  they  should  be,  and 
the  day  is  coming  when  they  will  be,  united  together  in  har- 
mony. The  day  is  approaching  when  religion  and  science, 
when  goodness  and  intelligence,  when  Hebrew  holiness  and 
Greek  culture  shall  be  blended  together  in  immortal  wedlock. 
Of  that  day,  every  College,  born,  as  ours  was,  of  a  Theological 
Seminary,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pre-intimation  and  a  pro- 
phecy. 

There  is  one  other  thing  pertaining  to  the  movement  which 
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gave  origin  to  this  institution,  which  even  on  this  augnst  occa- 
sion, we  will  not  disdain  to  note.  This  College  cannot  be  said 
to  owe  its  existence  to  any  general  and  burning  desire  for  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  those  in  whose  behalf  it  was  established. 
Such  a  desire  there  undoubtedly  was,  here  and  there ;  but  of  the 
German  population  generally  of  Pennsylvania  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  at  an  early  day  consumed  by  any  high  and  sa- 
cred thirst  after  learning.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  them  that 
they  were  early  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  education.  Bather, 
the  reverse  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  case.  Their  atti- 
tude towards  the  establishment  of  higher  institutions  of  learning 
was  often  one  of  indifference  ;  sometimes  one  of  positive  hostil- 
ity. The  German  people,  as  a  class,  did  not  exhibit  a  longing 
desire  to  be  educated ;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  they  op- 
posed and  resisted  the  good  and  reasonable  wishes  and  plans  of 
those  who  desired  to  see  them  educated.  The  movement  for  es- 
tablishing institutions  of  learning  in  the  Reformed  Church  had 
to  contend  with  a  spirit  of  narrowness  and  perverseness,  of 
seeming  heaviness  and  dullness,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  now  to 
contemplate.  Let  us  face  the  facts,  and  shrink  not  from  the 
truth  in  the  case.  Let  us  paint  the  average  forefather  as  he  ac- 
tually was,  and  not  as  we  would  like  him  to  have  been.  But, 
with  all  its  slowness  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  colleges,  this 
people  was  nevertheless  of  the  first  rank ;  coming  of  splendid 
stock ;  having  a  noble  individuality;  possessing  capabilities  and 
powers  of  the  highest  order  and  susceptible  and  deserving  of  the 
best  training.  The  slowness  of  the  German  race,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
18  a  fault  akin  to  one  of  the  highest  virtues.  When  an  ancient 
writer,  describin<]r  the  Teutons  in  their  contact  and  conflict  with 
the  Roman  Empire,  speaks  of  their  ^*  Sera  juvenum  Venue^ 
ideoque  inexhau^ta  pubertaa/'  he  is  pointing  out  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  greatness  and  the  conquering  power  of  this  great 
race.  This  people^s  tardiness  of  development  stands  in  close 
connection  with  its  inexhaustible  youth.  It  may  be  late,  but  it 
is  strong,  and  it  is  constant.  Some  of  the  noblest  things  are 
those  that  come  late ;  they  are  strong  and  enduring  in.  proper- 
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tion  to  their  tardiness.  **  Sero  Te  amavi  /"  (I  loved  Thee  late !) 
says  St.  Augustine  touchinglj^  in  those  touching  Confessions  of 
his.  But  that  late  love^ — what  a  strong,  passionate,  enduring, 
indestructible  love  it  was !  What  real  reproach  is  it  to  the  Ger- 
man population  of  this  State  that  they  were  somewhat  slow  in 
coming  to  love  learning  in  its  higher  forms  ?  Though  last  to 
come  to  the  shrine  of  learning,  they  will  not  be  the  first  to  leave 
it.  Having  once  learned  to  love  fair  Science,  it  is  safe  to  saj 
that  they  will  continue  to  love  her  with  that  high  constancy 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  stock  to  which 
they  belong. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  relation  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
this  college.  In  the  history,  as  we  look  back  upon  it  now, 
there  is  much  that  is  painful ;  much,  also,  that  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic.  Much  that  is  painful,  because  toil  and  struggle  and 
insufficiency  of  means  and  the  conflict  of  good  and  noble  in- 
tentions with  misunderstanding  and  narrowness  and  perverse- 
ness  of  spirit  are  always  painful.  And  much  that  is  beaatiful 
and  pathetic,  because  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  and  hope 
refusing  to  die,  because  patience,  and  prayer,  and  the  constancy 
and  heroism  of  a  few  constant  and  heroic  souls — these  always 
have  had,  and  always  will  have,  a  beauty  and  a  pathos  of  their 
own. 

To  the  service  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education  among  the  Anglo-Oerman  people  of  that  Charch 
were  devoted,  in  the  work  of  establishing  this  college,  the  piety 
and  faith,  the  prayers  and  liberality  of  many  nameless  ones,  who 
loved  their  Church  and  her  institutions,  who  now  slumber  in  their 
lowly  graves,  not  having  lived  to  see  this  day.  To  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  have  been  devoted,  also,  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing in  this  college,  the  lofty  and  self-sacrificing  lives  of  a  sac- 
cession  of  noble  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  whom 
some  remain  among  us  unto  this  present,  of  whom  some  ha?e 
fallen  asleep.  Chief  among  these,  beyond  all  others  to  be  spok- 
en to-day  with  reverence  and  honor,  with  gratitude  and  affection, 
we  mention  the  great  names,  which  we  venture  not  to  disparage 
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with  any  poor  eulogy  of  ours^  of  those  intellectual  and  spiritual 
princes,  Frederick  Augustus  Ranch  and  John  Williamson  Nevin. 

It  remains,  that  we  should  briefly  specify  now,  as  growing  out 
of  this  relation,  what  claims  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  may 
be  considered  to  have  upon  the  Reformed  Church. 

1.  We  mention,  first,  the  claim  this  College  has  of  being  more 
intimately  known  and  more  attentively  and  considerately  re- 
garded by  the  ministry  and  the  membership  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Shall  not  the  child  be  known  to  its  parent  ?  Shall 
not  the  parent  feel  a  profound  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  off- 
spring ? 

This  is  something  for  the  Church  to  consider.  Between  the 
Church  and  the  College  there  has  perhaps  been  heretofore  more 
of  a  dualism  than  ought  to  have  existed.  The  Church  has  not 
sufficiently  realized  how  intimately  related  to  it  the  College  is  ; 
how  closely  its  welfare  and  prosperity  are  bound  up  together 
with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  College.  Particularly  the 
ministry,  so  large  a  proportion  of  whom  have  received  their  in- 
tellectual training  here,  but  also  the  membership  of  the  Church, 
who  indirectly  have  all  of  them  participated  in  the  benefits  of 
this  institution  of  learning,  need  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  in- 
terested in,  the  College  and  its  affairs.  **  Homo  sum  ;  humani 
nil  a  me  alienum  puto,**  said  a  Roman  poet.  In  like  manner, 
a  church-member  may  say  :  ^^  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church ;  I 
take  an  interest  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  Church."  As  no 
'  one  can  be  a  good  church-member  without  knowing  of  and  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  the  work  of  missions  in  which  the  Church  is 
engaged,  so  no  one  can  bo  a  good  church-member  without  being 
informed  concerning,  and  interested  in  behalf  of,  the  Church's 
institutions.  Our  people  need  to  be  made  more  and  more  to 
feel  this.  In  the  home  and  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies,  frequent  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  this  im- 
portant institution  of  the  Church.  How  shall  the  people  be  in- 
terested in  the  college,  unless  they  be  informed  concerning  it  ? 

This  is  also  something  for  the  College  to  consider.  The 
work  of  making  the  College  known  rests,  in  no  small  degree, 
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with  the  College  itself.  One  thing  which  the  institution,  like 
the  Church  itself  to  which  it  belongs,  stands  grestlj  in  need  of, 
is  a  stronger  self-consciousness,  a  deeper  sense  of  its  historical 
significance  and  importance,  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  high  mission  it  has  to  fulfill  among  the  Colleges  of  the  land. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  one  result  of  this  centennial 
commemoration  maj  be  the  deepening  and  strengthening  of  this 
consciousness  upon  the  part  of  the  College. 

2.  We  mention,  secondly,  the  claim  which  this  institution  has 
upon  the  Reformed  Church  for  the  means  required  for  its 
proper  endowment.  Upon  the  Church  it  has  depended  in  the 
past  for  such  measure  of  endowment  as  it  has  obtained;  to  the 
Church  it  must  continue  to  look  for  the  supply  of  its  continuing 
and  increasing  needs.  In  particular,  this  institution  has  a 
claim  upon  those  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  whose 
lot  it  has  fallen  to  be  the  possessors  of  wealth.  The  Church's 
institutions  of  learning  appeal  specially  to  the  Church's  wealthy 
members.  The  endowment  of  institutions  of  learning  is,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  work  of  men  of  abundant  means.  This  is 
one  of  the  offices  of  wealth,  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  possession  of  wealth  may  be  redeemed  from  selfishness, 
vulgarity  and  baseness.  Just  at  present  there  is  no  claim 
which  needs  more  urgently  to  be  pressed  upon  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church  than  this.  Not  for  the  sake 
of  the  College  alone^  but  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  and 
her  spiritual  welfare,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wealth  of  the  few 
should,  in  this  noble  way,  bo  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  many.  In  times  past,  the  College  appealed  to  the  poor— 
for  among  the  Church's  members  there  were  scarce  any  that 
were  not  poor — and  they,  out  of  their  poverty,  gave  willingly 
and  liberally  for  its  support.  But,  now  that  there  has  come 
to  be  no  small  amount  of  wealth  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  College,  whose  work  and  whose  wants  have  likewise  in- 
creased, needs  to  appeal  specially  to  men  of  wealth  ;  and  it  can 
never  be  well  with  the  College,  nor  can  it  ever  be  well  with  the 
Church,  until  this  claim  be  acknowledged  and  complied  with. 
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It  were  well  if  one  result  of  this  centennial  commemoration 
should  be  to  make  clear  this  claim  and  gain  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance for  it  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  wealthy  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church. 

3.  We  mention,  finally,  the  claim  which  this  College  has 
upon  the  Reformed  Church,  as  being  the  institution  in  which, 
especially,  the  youth  of  the  Reformed  Church,  who  are  to  be 
liberally  educated,  ought  to  receive  their  education.  For  us, 
there  is  no  College  like  ours.  For  the  people  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  no  other  institution  can  take  the  place  or  do  the  work 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Other  Colleges  there  may 
well  be  that  are  more  wealthily  endowed ;  that  own  larger 
buildings  and  more  extensive  grounds;  that  have  a  more 
numerous  faculty  and  a  larger  body  of  students ;  that  possess 
various  superior  educational  facilities.  We  envy  none  of  these 
institutions  its  acknowledged  superiority  in  respect  of  buildings, 
or  grounds,  or  faculty,  or  students,  or  equipments  of  any  kind. 
We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  every  prosperous  College. 
What  we  are  saying  is  merely  this :  that  for  us,  whose  fore- 
fathers founded  this  College,  there  is  no  College  like  this.  For 
a  certain  people,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  possesses  an 
essential  and  inalienable  superiority,  not  conferred  upon  it  by 
any  superiority  in  respect  of  external  advantages,  and  of  which 
no  deficiency  in  this  respect  can  have  power  altogether  to 
deprive  it.  Its  superiority  is  that  it  is  the  product  and  out- 
growth of  the  life  of  this  people,  standing  in  correspondence 
with  it,  representing  its  individuality,  and  supplying  its  needs, 
as  no  other  institution  could  possibly  do.  Influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  size,  of  wealth,  of  numbers,  of  renown,  of  con- 
fessedly superior  advantages  in  various  external  respects,  a 
young  man,  destined,  it  may  be,  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  may  turn  away  from  the  College  of  his 
Church,  to  seek,  as  it  seems  to  him,  a  more  thorough  education 
elsewhere.  He  makes  a  bargain  that  he  knows  not  of.  He 
pays  an  exorbitant  price  for  what  he  obtains.  When  he  parts 
with  his  people,  he  parts  with  a  subtle  and  precious  something, 
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which  it  would  take  a  vast  amount  of  superiority  in  siie  or 
numbers  to  make  good  the  loss  of.  There  is  strength  in  abid- 
ing by  one's  people.  He  shall  thrive,  and  have  power  among 
his  people,  and  among  other  people,  too,  whose  life  is  first  of  all 
rooted  deep  in  the  life  of  the  stock  he  belongs  to.  Especially 
he  whose  vocation  it  is  to  labor  as  a  minister  among  the  people 
of  the  Reformed  Church  will,  under  any  circumstances,  lose 
more  than  he  can  gain  by  being  educated  elsewhere  than  in 
the  institutions  of  his  own  Church.  Chief  among  these,  this 
College  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having,  for  that  part  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  which  it  stands  specially  related,  a  prior 
claim  as  being  the  institution  at  which  the  youth  of  that 
Church  ought  to  receive  their  education. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  some  of  the  claims  of  the  College 
upon  the  Church.  May  this  centennial  year,  in  the  history  of 
the  College,  be  a  year  for  the  recognition,  acceptance,  settle- 
ment of  its  claims.  May  the  Church  meet  the  claims  of  the 
College  upon  her.  May  the  College  also  meet  the  claims  of 
the  Church  upon  it.  And,  Church  and  College,  may  the  two 
go  gloriously  on  their  way  together,  throughout  the  centuries 
that  are  to  come.  God  bless  Franklin  and  Marshall  College ; 
and  make  it  a  blessing  unto  many ;  and  cause  the  light  of  it  to 
shine  more  brightly  and  more  widely  from  generation  to 
generation. 


IV. 

"THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  OLD  COLLEGE  CURRIC- 
ULUM." 

BT  LEWIS   H.   STBINER,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.  D. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  corner-stone  of  a  building  for  the 
use  of  a  college,  created  by  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,   was  laid  in  this  city   by  Benjamin  FrankliQ. 
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The  names  of  the  trustees,  to  whom  were  entrosied  its  interests, 
show  that  they  were  chiefly  of  German  nativity. 

Fifty  years  thereafter,  in  a  small  village  nestling  at  the  base 
of  the  hills  of  Franklin  County,  one  solitary  student — the  sole 
representative  of  the  highest  class  of  an  institution  there  lo- 
cated— took  his  baccalaureate  degree  and  became  the  first-fruits 
of  another  college,  also  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
same  commonwealth. 

Both  of  these  colleges  were  established  by  men  of  German  birth, 
or  by  those  who  boasted  ancestry  that  came  to  these  shores  from 
Germany.  Whatever  vitality  they  manifested,  whatever  spirit 
was  shown  in  their  subsequent  history,  was  the  result  of  Ger- 
man earnestness  and  German  piety.  Their  suppor.t,  in  most 
cases,  came  from  those  who  had  toiled  to  gain  a  meagre  sub- 
sistence for  themselves,  but  who  were  animated  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  establish  institutions  where  their  descendants  could  fit 
themselves  for  any  duty  in  life,  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
the  new  country  in  which  their  lot  had  been  cast.  They  prayed 
and  labored,  fought  against  a  mighty  array  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, sacrificed  much,  but  still  kept  prominently  before  them 
their  main  object — to  give  their  children  and  their  descendants 
opportunities  to  secure  a  good  spiritual  and  intellectual  outfit 
for  the  work  of  life. 

Time  passed,  and  the  friends  of  these  two  colleges,  seeing 
how  much  more  ofibctively  they  could  perform  their  duties  as 
institutions  for  training  young  Americans,  under  the  influence 
of  what  were  precious  legacies  of  German  thought  and  German 
piety,  wisely  determined  to  merge  their  separate  and  somewhat 
rival  relations  into  one  college,  which  should  challenge  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  people  from  whom  their  students 
were  to  be  drawn.  The  united  college  bore  the  names  of  the  two 
oat  of  which  it  was  formed,  and,  from  the  very  day  of  the  union, 
started  off  on  a  career  which,  while  it  has  not  been  marked 
with  the  flashy  success  of  a  meteor  dashing  across  the  sky,  has 
shown  how  faithfully  its  officers  have  striven  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  a  liberal  Christian  education. 
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To-day  we  meet  under  the  auspices  of  the  united  institutions 
to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  Him  who  has  been  its  buckler 
and  shield,  to  scan  the  extent  of  the  work  it  has  done  and  is  dow 
doing,  and  to  bring  such  help  and  inspiration  to  its  faculty  and 
trustees  as  may  enable  them  to  take  fresh  courage  and  push  for- 
ward still  more  vigorously  in  the  path  they  have  hewn  out  for 
themselves  among  the  colleges  of  these  United  States.. 

Of  those  who  were  honored  with  degrees  by  the  college  whose 
birthday  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  none  are  with  us  in  the 
flesh  to-day ;  some  have  come  from  that  located  at  the  base  of 
Parnell,  whose  years  amid  the  struggles  of  life  have  been  nearly 
as  numerous  as  those  claimed  for  their  alma  mat*^,  and  whose 
care-worn  brows  show  that  they  have  been  toilers  in  the  world 
and  earnest  advocates  of  the  right  and  the  true ;  still  more  are 
here  from  the  united  institution,  full  of  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  but  like  young  giants  eager  for  the  work  before  them, 
proud  of  the  reputations  gained  by  their  predecessors,  but  fall 
of  determination  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  it,  and  ambitions 
to  secure  still  greater  triumphs.  These  threo  classes  are  all 
represented  here  to-day, — the  sainted  dead  who  struggled  in 
the  early  years  of  Franklin,  accomplishing  but  little  beyond 
the  preservation  of  the  potentiality  of  the  idea  of  an  Anglo- 
German  college ;  the  vigorous,  hardy  sons  of  Marshall,  who, 
after  earnest  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sainted  genius  whose  teachings  were  their  pride  and 
veneration,  plunged  into  the  conflict,  are  also  here  with  grateful 
hearts  and  renewed  vigor,  although  marked  with  many  scars 
indicative  of  the  earnest  combats  through  which  they  have 
passed ;  and  along  with  these  are  their  successors  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall — the  fair  flower  of  which  the  others  were 
the  promise — upon  whom  we,  the  boys  of  an  earlier  day,  and 
our  predecessors  from  the  shadow-land,  invoke  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  as  the  hope  of  the  nation  we  love.  Hail,  fathers  and 
brothers!  ^^ma  mo^r  has  invited  us  to  the  feast.  Learning, 
Beauty  and  Religion  have  entreated  that  they  might  be  hand- 
maidens to  welcome  the  wandering  sons  to  the  home  fireside. 
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We  are  not  strangers  to  one  another,  even  if  our  faces  are  un- 
familiar and  our  voices  secure  no  recognition  from  attentive 
ears.  Do  not  our  hearts  beat  in  unison  ?  has  not  the  same  love 
fired  our  youthful  souls  7  have  we  not  drawn  inspiration  alike 
from  the  lips  or  the  writings  of  the  Ohristiaif  philosopher  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  for  those  mighty  truths  that  have  proven 
themselves  the  mainsprings  of  our  usefulness  in  life  ?  We  come 
responsive  to  her  call,  prepared  to  lay  whatever  of  honor  and 
distinction  we  may  have  gained  at  her  feet,  prepared  to  ignore 
for  the  time  the  years  that  have  accumulated  upon  our  heads, 
and  ready  to  be  boys  once  more — subject  to  her  orders  and 
obedient  to  her  discipline.  We  know  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here,  because  we  -hope  to  secure  such  a  fresh  consecration  for 
the  work  that  may  still  be  before  us  in  life  that  will  enable  us 
to  put  new  energy  and  zeal  into  all  our  future  efforts, — to 
acquire  additional  power  in  the  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  good 
and  the  true,  and  to  go  forth  from  this  home-visit  with  the  com- 
forting feeling  that  we  are  fighting  no  battle  alone,  but  in 
intelligent  sympathy  with  hundreds  of  brothers  trained  as  we 
were,  armed  as  we  are,  and  ready  for  vigorous  contests  under 
the  same  banner. 

Amid,  however,  the  joy  and  exultation  of  this  meeting,  the 
fact  that  many  are  not  with  us,  who,  having  finished  their  tasks, 
have  passed  from  the  toils  of  earth  to  the  triumphs  of  paradise, 
spreads  a  cloud  of  sorrow  between  us  and  the  sun,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment hides  the  brightness  of  the  present  with  a  renewal  of  the 
gloom  that  so  thickly  enshrouded  us  when  they  were  called 
away.  Familiar  faces,  beaming  and  glowing  with  the  freshness 
of  youth, — voices  whose  friendly  tones  once  sounded  more 
sweetly  to  our  ears  than  any  ever  produced  by  musical  instru- 
ment,— sympathizing  hearts  and  gentle  spirits, — friends  of  our 
college  days,  with  whom  we  loved  to  mingle  in  closest  com- 
munion; may  we  not  pause  and  drop  a  tear  of  affectionate 
regret  as  memory  brings  you  all  before  us !  And  there,  in 
your  midst,  the  grand  figure  of  that  Christian  Qamaliel  at  whose 
feet  we  loved  to  sit,  whose  earnest  and  profound  spirit  stripped 
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with  ease  from  the  saperficial  and  specious  philosophies  of  the 
schools  the  gaudj^  meretricious  ornaments  that  were  calculated 
to  excite  the  admiration  and  bewilder  the  spirits  of  the  yoang, 
whose  noble  soul  found  its  loftiest  ambition  onlj  fully 
satisfied  when*at  the  feet  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  whose  teach- 
ings to  his  pupils  were  so  many  inspirations  that  ha?e 
never  been  wholly  obscured  in  any  of  our  souls,  but  have 
blessed  us  whenever  we  have  suffered  them  to  light  our  paths 
and  guide  us  in  the  solution  of  the  various  problems  of  life. 
May  we  not  pause  and,  with  the  deep  reverence  we  feel  for  the 
memory  of  our  old  master,  as  the  eyes  grow  moist  and  the  lips 
become  tremulous,  thank  the  Oiver  of  all  that  is  good  for  the 
rich  legacy  of  ethical  and  theological  teachings  that  were  left 
the  sons  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  and  the  Beformed  Church 
when  John  Williamson  Nbvin,  ripe  in  years  and  full  of 
earthly  honors,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers !  Are  we  untrue  to 
his  teachings  when  we  assert  as  our  fond  belief  that,  in  the 
clouds  of  witnesses  from  the  spirit-land  around  us  to-day,  there 
is  none  more  in  sympathy  with  the  occasion  than  he  who  struggled 
and  toiled  so  many  years  for  the  welfare  of  our  institutions^ 
bore  obloquy  and  reproach  from  little  souls  who  failed  to  catch 
even  a  glimpse  of  his  unselfish  greatness,  and  at  the  last,  when 
success  was  assured,  laid  aside  the  honors  he  had  secured,  re- 
tired from  the  post  of  authority  whence  his  utterances  would 
have  been  ex-cathedra  to  his  disciples,  and  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement  ?  If  any  human  being  should  be 
remembered  most  gratefully  on  this  occasion,  surely  it  is  he 
who,  coming  into  our  midst,  gathered  up  all  the  educational 
prophecies  of  the  past  with  reference  to  the  college,  made  it 
possible  that  they  could  be  realized,  and  gave  an  inspiration  to 
his  pupils  which  became  stronger  and  more  effective  as  they 
grew  in  years.  True,  others  contributed  to  the  results  secured 
whose  names  and  deeds  will  be  duly  honored  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  details  of  this  Centennial.  They  were  grand  assistants 
to  the  master-spirit,  but  he  was  grander  and  mightier  than  all, 
and  as  such  I  pause  to  drop  the  tear  of  affection  over  his  grave! 
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It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  founders  of  the 
institution,  and,  it  might  be  added,  its  principal  supporters,  were 
men  through  whose  veins  coursed  Grerman  blood.  Their  ances- 
tors had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  superficial  in  the  ma- 
terial, intellectual  or  spiritual  world.  Their  love  for  the 
beautiful  might  not  have  been  as  pronounced  as  that  of  some 
others,  but  their  devotion  to  the  useful  and  the  good  was 
second  to  none.  In  their  old  home  they  had  built  their  castles, 
their  churches,  their  houses,  not  for  the  passing  moment,  but 
as  though  for  all  time ;  and,  similarly,  all  their  material  con- 
structions were  not  made  for  show,  but  to  endure,  were  made 
not  to  please  the  eye,  but  to  serve  some  useful  purpose,  and 
could  always  be  relied  upon.  Their  education  had  no  toleration 
for  the  superficial.  It  must  lead  the  student  deep  under  the 
surface,  where  the  primal  causes  were  to  be  found.  Its  students 
were  never  satisfied  with  a  mere  plausible  reason.  They  de- 
manded something  profound  and  absolutely  relevant.  In  the 
search  for  this  they  threw  aside  the  thought  of  gain  and  the 
hope  of  worldly  aggrandizement.  It  was  truth  they  wanted, 
and  in  their  opinion  no  labor  was  wasted  that  would  make  its 
quest  a  complete  success.  In  spiritual  matters  the  same  idea 
prevailed;  the  German  religious  life  was  not  the  turbulent 
babbling  of  a  shallow  stream  over  rocks,  pebbles  or  other  ob- 
stacles that  might  fill  up  its  bed  and  obstruct  its  course,  but  it 
was  the  almost  noiseless  flow  of  the  mighty  river,  which,  having 
cut  its  way  through  all  obstacles,  had  made  a  channel  free 
from  all  obstruction,  through  which  it  could  bear  its  freight  on 
to  the  mighty  ocean.  ^ 

With  such  marked  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  its  founders, 
the  college  must  have  grown  up  to  maturity,  abhorring  a  super- 
ficial curriculum,  and  detesting  the  shams  and  makeshifts 
which  are  not  unusual  in  the  enterprises  of  the  age.  Its  cur- 
riculum must  have  been  designed  for  a  full,  rounded  culture  of 
the  student,  not  pretending  to  fit  him  fully  for  any  special  pro- 
fession or  pursuit  in  life,  but  so  training  all  his  mental  powers 
that,  when  he  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  baccalaureate  hon- 
31 
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oTBf  he  might  go  forth  apt  and  ready  to  enter  upon  a  special 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  his  future  life.  Its  faculty  set 
forth  this  idea  with  all  proper  emphasis  in  their  annual  circa- 
larsy  and  evidently  felt  that,  whatever  might  be  the  future  fate 
of  the  college,  it  should  be  true  to  the  course  laid  down  for 
ages  as  that  best  fitted  for  the  careful  training  of  the  yoang. 
All  this  was  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  tendency  of  the 
times  to  permit  each  student  to  study  such  subjects  only  as 
might  be  peculiarly  apposite  to  his  future  calling,  that  the 
conservatism  which  it  manifested  soon  made  it  obnoxious  to  the 
epithet  of  '*  fogyish  *'  from  the  advocates  of  the  "  new  *'  educa- 
tion. 

It  requires  some  courage  in  the  individual  not  to  move  with 
the  tidal  wave  of  fashion,  and  a  great  deal  for  him  to  breast 
that  wave  and  endeavor  to  pursue  his  course  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  its  movements.  It  is  so  easy  to  harmonize  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  day^  whether  the  results  of  deliberate  thoaght 
or  the  momentary  impulses  of  mere  whim.  Moreover,  one's 
reputation  for  amiability  is  thereby  established  and  strength- 
ened. He  who  participates  in  the  popular  movement  becomes 
necessarily  a  popular  man,  and  may  stand  a  chance  to  get  the 
uncertain  honor  of  an  election  to  the  State  Legislature  or  the 
National  Congress.  But  he  who  sturdily  refuses  to  yield  to 
popular  clamor,  clings  to  what  has  been  tried  in  the  years  that 
have  preceded  him,  unless  the  weightiest  reasons  are  assigned 
for  the  transfer  of  his  allegiance,  is  progressive  so  far  and  so  far 
only  as  that  which  is  good  and  has  been  severely  tried  can  be 
carried  forward  in  the  front  rank  with  him, — ^he  may  not 
achieve  popularity,  indeed  may  be  taunted  as  a  conservative  to 
whom  the  epithet  *'  Fogy  "  is  justly  applicable ;  but  his  con- 
temporaries will  never  deny  him  the  character  of  a  strong  and 
useful  man,  whose  life  is  a  precious  tower  of  safety  to  the  com- 
munity, while  those  who  come  after  him  will  delight  to  hold 
him  up  to  their  children  as  a  model  worthy  of  their  imitation. 
The  world  has  long  since  discovered  that  popularity  is  no 
proof  of  greatness  or  wisdom,  or  talent,  or  goodness,  but,  in 
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many  cases,  is  rather  suggestive  of  a  travesty  of  all  these,  and 
bears  with  it  the  suspicicn  that  success  has  been  secured  at  the 
cost  of  calm  consideration  and  earnest  conviction. 

Similarly,  it  requires  courage  for  a  corporation  to  decline 
taking  a  position  in  a  movement  that  has  involved  other  corpor- 
ations organized  for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  especially 
when  such  action  would  give  it  the  glamour  of  popularity  and 
possibly  bring  it,  for  the  time  being,  great  prosperity  and  pecuni- 
ary reward.  The  smaller  the  corporation,  the  more  limited  its 
resources^  the  greater  its  need  for  money — the  more  striking  will 
be  its  position  and  more  entitled  to  respect,  if  it  clings  to  its 
own  convictions  and  declines  to  move  adverse  to  them. 

Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  land  have  acquired  such  a 
record  in  their  struggles  against  the  popular  tide  in  education, 
which  seems  to  have  influenced  some  of  our  larger  colleges  to 
recognize  but  little  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
studies  that  cannot  be  made  of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  student. 
True,  such  a  course  was  based  upon  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
idea  that  certain  studies  are  specially  advantageous  for  the  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  their  employ- 
ment as  a  whole  prevents  the  abnormal  development  of  some  at 
the  expense  of  others, — an  idea  which  has  had  the  sanction  of 
centuries.  But  the  age  was  so  prolific  in  wondrous  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  still  more  wondrous  application  of  the  same,  that  a 
restiveness  under  the  slow  and  sure  methods  of  training  speedily 
made  itself  manifest.  The  question  was  bluntly  addressed  to  our 
educators — what  use  can  we  make  in  our  daily  mercantile  and 
mechanical  lines  of  business  of  Latin  or  Greek  roots,  of  the  dry 
details  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  or  slow  methods  of  fitting 
youths  for  active  participation  in  the  business  of  life?  Our  mo- 
tors are  not  the  same  as  those  used  bj  our  ancestors.  The  horse 
was  supplanted  by  steam  when  rapid  transmission  became  a  ne- 
cessity, and  we  are  now  only  impatiently  awaiting  the  discovery 
of  methods  by  which  electricity  may  be  used  as  the  motor  of  the 
world.  Why  shall  we  be  content  with  the  tallow-candle  as  a 
Bource  of  light,  when  gas  or,  be tter,stiU,. the  Edison  incandescent 
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burner  can  be  employed  to  illaminate  our  path  bj  night  with  its 
bright,  dazzling,  far-penetrating  light  ?  The  age  is  one  of  steam 
and  electricity.  Our  teachers  must  present  nothing  to  our  chil- 
dren that  will  make  them  pause  and  cast  a  longing  look  at  the 
past !  That  is  only  useful  which  treats  of  the  present  or  propbet 
sies  of  the  future !  We  must  break  with  the  past !  We  want 
none  of  the  so-called  culture  of  the  dead  languages.  Teach  as 
the  living,  with  which  we  can  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  great  gain. 
Teach  us  only  the  things  that  are  practical !  The  age  is  not  one 
for  dreamers,  but  for  active,  busy,  wide-awake  men  of  practical 
bent !  Questions  such  as  these  and  arguments  of  a  similar  char- 
acter began  to  be  largely  employed,  possibly  not  so  free  from 
the  drapery  of  rhetorical  attractions  as  I  have  stated  them,  hut 
showing,  however  expressed  and  richly  draped,  that  a  spirit  of 
utilitarianism,  demanding  a  definite  statement  of  the  monied 
value  of  their  studies,  was  invading  our  colleges  and  striving  to 
overturn  the  wise  conclusions,  which  centuries  of  experience  had 
reached,  as  to  the  best  course  of  studies  for  fitting  a  young  man 
for  life.  Many  shrank  from  this  method  of  viewing  the  sabjectj 
but  still  felt  that  changes  must  be  made  in  order  to  satisfy  what 
was  fast  being  developed  from  *'  a  tendency  "  to  "  a  movement," 
and  it  was  their  business  to  court  the  popular  favor,  because  that 
was  tantamount  to  prosperity.  But  how  could  they  show  some, 
if  only  the  slightest,  apparent  reverence  for  the  verdict  of  ac- 
ademic history,  and  yet  satisfy  the  Zeitgeist  f  And  the  plan 
was  speedily  devised,  by  taking  this  theory  as  its  foundation, 
viz.,  certain  studies  have  a  direct  value  in  the  special  life-calling 
which  the  youth  proposes  to  undertake, — therefore  let  him  take 
up  these  and  devote  his  entire  energies  to  them.  Let  him  eUd 
what  he  will  study.  He  ought  to  know  best.  Th^re  must  be  no 
intellectual  procrustean  bed  upon  which  he  shall  be  stretched.  A 
free  country  demands,  quite  as  much  as  the  necessity  of  special 
preparation  for  his  future  calling,  that  he  shall  have  no  hin- 
drance to  the  study  of  any  subject  that  he  may  think  desirable  or 
necessary.  And  so,  ignoring  the  idea  that  the  early  training  of 
the  mind,  body  and  spirit  of  the  young  must  really  be  the  same, 
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that  there  are  certain  similar  kinds  of  food  required  by  all  three 
BO  that  they  shall  become  sufficiently  strong  to  do  manly  work 
in  accordance  with  the  bent,  inclination  or  taste  that  may  select 
or  control  their  life-work, — ignoring  this  idea,  the  movement  was 
made  to  break  up  all  fixed  curricula,  and  to  leave  the  whole 
subject  of  training  in  its  details  to  the  judgment  or  whim  of  the 
youth  to  be  trained. 

Some  of  the  large  colleges  appeared  so  anxious  to  encourage 
this  tendency  as  to  make  the  whole  curriculum  subject  to  the 
individual  choice,  to  throw  aside  all  that  had  been  approved  as 
best  fitted  to  give  a  round,  equable  mental  development  which 
should  eventuate  in  fitness  for  fair^  intelligent,  special  work, 
whether  professional  or  technical,  whenever  the  time  would 
come  for  taking  it  up.  Electives  became  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  college  curriculum,  and  a  fixed  course  of  studies  a  singu- 
larly rare  feature.  Tbe  smaller  institutions,  carried  away  by 
the  example  of  the  larger,  or  influenced  by  the  hope  of  securing 
an  increase  of  students  for  themselves  through  marching  in  the 
front  rank  of  this  movement,  became  more  radical  in  their  prac- 
tices than  their  exemplars  and  more  inimical  to  the  system  of 
education  which  tries  to  train,  to  furnish  mental  discipline  and 
to  fit  for  life  in  all  parts,  so  that  the  individual  may  find  useful 
results  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  can  be  estimated  in 
money.  The  fai^ion  was  established.  The  hobby  or  fetich 
which  our  colleges  delighted  to  worship  was  named  '^  the  use- 
ful/' meaning  by  tbe  name  that  which  has  a  value  that  can  be 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  For  this  they  shouted  vivat^ 
while  they  muttered,  with  angry  emphasis,  pereat^  at  the  men- 
tion of  any  study  that  savored  of  pure  intellectual  training  or 
gradual  development  for  the  ambitious  youth.  Of  course  there 
was  a  semblance  of  propriety  in  this  plan  of  submitting  electives 
to  the  student,  so  that  he  might  direct  his  attention  towards  the 
pursuit  which  was  to  be  his  own  in  the  future,  but  the  egregious 
error  with  those  who  were  honestly  connected  with  the  move- 
ment was  the  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  choice  was  permitted 
before  sufficient  knowledge  had  been  acquired  by  the  youth  to 
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make  it  intelligently,  that  the  cool  deliberations  of  a  fulUgrovn 
man,  bodily,  mentally  and  spiritually,  had  been  taken  for  granted 
in  cases  where  there  existed  great  necessity  for  tarrying  mucli 
longer  at  an  academic  Jericho  until  the  growth  of  the  intellec- 
tual beard  would  give  evidence  of  full  adult  manhood.  Electives 
were  offered  to  the  Freshman  long  before  he  could  possibly  so 
command  the  whole  of  the  intellectual  field  as  to  know  where 
his  mental  energies  would  find  their  most  congenial  home.  The 
power  of  choice  was  granted  before  he  had  attained  his  intellect- 
ual majority.  The  laws  of  the  land  denied  him  the  right  of  the 
elective  franchise  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  yet,  although  unable  to  exercise  this  in  a  country  where 
even  young  children  are  conversant  with  politics  and  the 
records  oF  politicians,  the  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  determine  much  more  important  ques- 
tions for  himself,  individually,  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  an 
election  of  the  highest  personal  value* 

The  result  of  this  movement  was  hot  confined  to  the  mere 
matter  of  choice  of  studies.  It  was  still  more  comprehensive. 
Its  legitimate  tendency  was  the  removal  of  all  limitations  upon 
youth,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  college  regulations  and  at- 
tempts at  discipline.  In  the  movement  to  put  the  youthful  in- 
dividual whim  beyond  the  control  of  the  judgment  of  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  uniform  conclusions  of  the  past,  the  principle 
of  no  restrictions,  save  those  which  the  laws  of  the  land  impose 
for  their  infraction,  asserted  itself.  College  discipline  had  been 
based  either  upon  a  code  of  laws  consisting  largely  of  "  thou 
shalt  nots,"  with  penalties  annexed,  which  at  times  became 
wearisome  and  obnoxious  to  the  youth  who  was  to  be  trained  in 
the  college  to  the  accurate  performance  of  his  tasks  from  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  or  upon  an  enumeration  of  tasks  and  a 
statement  of  regulations  which  were  laid  down  with  appeals  to 
a  gentlemanly  sense  of  honor  for  their  observance,  and  whose 
persistent  violations  could  only  be  punished  by  a  removal  of  the 
diseased  member  from  the  otherwise  healthy  body.  The  latter 
was  the  favorite  method  with  the  best  educators.      The  student 
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while  at  the  school  required  detailed  regulations  involving  pro- 
hibitions and  probable  petty  penalties,  but  there  was  to  be 
somewhat  larger  liberty  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  future^  when  he 
was  to  be  a  law  to  himself.  He  was  not  to  understand  his 
college  liberty  as  implying  no  recognition  of  law,  but  rather  as 
that  which  could  only  be  fully  enjoyed  in  and  under  its  pro- 
tection. There  were  fewer  penalties,  but  these  were  more 
grievous  in  their  nature.  Hours  for  recitation  and  other  pur- 
poses were  to  be  preserved,  because  system  and  order  and  dis- 
cipline had  not  yet  completed  their  work,  and  this  work  was 
that  at  which  the  whole  curriculum  was  aiming. 

The  new  system,  however,  removed  all  restrictions.  The 
individual  will  should  not  be  restrained.  Attendance  upon  rec- 
itations must  be  absolutely  voluntary.  AH  the  minor  details, 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  every  well-ordered  household,  were 
to  be  discarded.  The  majority  of  the  individual,  intellectual 
and  moral,  was  to  be  anticipated.  Professors  were  to  be  freed 
from  any  special  care  for  the  habits  and  morals  of  their  papils, 
while  their  duties  were  to  be  confined  solely  to  imparting  intel- 
lectual instruction,  at  certain  definite  hours,  to  those  who  chose 
to  attend  at  the  time  specified. 

One  step  further  was  taken.  The  question  arose  quite  natur- 
ally, If  no  fixed  course  is  required  of  the  youth,  why  shall  he 
be  compelled  to  attend  daily  prayers  and  Sunday  services  ?  Is 
it  not  better  that  attendance  on  these  should  be  left  to  his  own 
Tolition — to  his  own  spiritual  longings  ?  And  so,  instead  of  the 
college  being  of  service,  as  in  former  days,  to  strengthen  the 
intellect,  the  will^  the  spiritual  fibre  by  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  props  that  the  child  demanded — which  were  lovingly  fur- 
nished at  home  and  judiciously  provided  at  school — it  is  made 
the  arena  where  all  these  are  thrown  aside  and  the  youth  is 
called  upon  to  bear  the  burdens  and  undergo  the  temptations  of 
manhood  with  little,  if  any,  assistance  whatever.  That  the  risk 
to  be  undergone  is  great,  no  one  can  deny ;  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, at  the  age  and  under  the  circumstances^  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  declare. 
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Let  me  sum  up  vhat  the  tendencies  of  the  popular  coll^ 
education  of  the  day  involve.     Firsts  the  ignoring  of  the  study 
of  the  so-called  dead  languages — Latin  and  Greek — ^which,  in- 
stead of  being  dead^  are   really  manifesting  a  perennial  life 
throughout  the  literature  of  all  countries,  because  they  are  the 
custodians  of  the  thought  and  beauty  that  belonged  to  the  human 
mind,  irhen  it  was  untrammeled  by  traditions  and  reveled  in 
close  contact  with  the  truths  of  nature.     Second,  the  lowering 
of  liberal  culture,  while  a  money-estimate  is  placed  upon  the 
studies  of  the  college  course,  according  to  which  those  only  are 
of  value  to  the  individual  student  that  seem  to  have  some  direct 
connection  with  his  future  calling.    Third,  the  removal  of  all  dis- 
ciplinary agencies  which  were  intended^  in  an  educational  way,  to 
strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  young,  and  to 
lead  them  along  so  that  they  may  gradually  learn  to  think  and 
act  as  well-trained,  strong,  self-reliant  men,  fitted  in  all  respects 
to  assume   the  general  duties  of  life  or  to  enter  upon  special 
preparation  for  any  subsequent  professional  or  technical  pur- 
suit.    These  results  antagonize  the  work  which  was  formerly 
assigned  to  the  college.     The  sphere  of  the  college  was  well- 
defined  as  '*  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  individual,  so  that  bodily  " — and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  strong  reason  for  the  introduction  of  athletics  into  oar 
colleges — "  mentally  and  spiritually  he  may  be  trained  for  the 
warfare  of  life." 

A  recent  utterance  from  the  University  of  Berlin  shows  how 
the  scientists  of  its  Faculty  recognized  this  order  of  training 
as  that  best  adapted  to  fit  students  even  for  special  scientific 
work.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  graduates  of  the  gym- 
nasia— somewhat  corresponding  to  our  colleges — and  those  of 
the  Real  Schule  have  been  admitted  on  a  like  plane  to  the 
University.  But,  after  this  long  experience,  the  declaration 
has  been  made  that  the  students  from  the  Gymnasia,  who 
have  been  closely  and  carefully  trained  in  the  old  classical 
curriculum,  have  been  found  better  equipped,  even  for  the 
scientific  studies,  than  those  whose  preparation  was  made  in 
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the  Real  Schule,  where  the  practical  or  technical  idea  pre- 
vailed. And  this  declaration  was  signed  by  Hoffmann,  one  of 
the  greatest  chemists  of  the  day. 

Now,  the  requirements  of  the  age  may  demand  of  some,  who 
are  impatient  to  enter  upon  practical  pursuits,  that  their  edu- 
cation should  be  so  specially  conducted  as  to  give  business- 
knowledge  and  business-fitness,  and  of  others  that  they  should 
pursue  technic  studies  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  plunge 
into  the  duties  of  life.  We  have  no  controversy  with  this 
fact.  Some  technological  study  may  possibly  be  beneficial  at 
every  stage  of  education — if  for  no  other  purpose,  certainly  for 
the  completion  of  mental  discipline — but  the  experience  of  the 
past  accords  perfectly  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Berlin 
savans  that  the  best  preparation  for  that  which  requires  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  well-disciplined  mind  is  the  old  col- 
lege course  of  studies  pursued  under  the  direction  of  honesty 
earnest,  industrious,  able  professors,  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  their  duties,  and  that  he  who  bas  conscientiously  completed 
it  is  thereby  ordinarily  much  better  prepared  to  take  up  the 
pursuit  of  special  studies  thereafter  than  one  who  has  not  had 
the  advantages  it  furnishes. 

With  these  views,  acquired  when  a  boy  in  the  early  days  of 
Marshall  College,  strengthened  by  contact  with  the  world  and 
the  experiences  it  brings  to  every  one  who  strives  to  perform 
his  duty,  I  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  General  Register  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  and  find  these  utterances  from  its 
faculty  : 

"  Franklin  and  Marshall  has  remained  firm  in  its  adherence  to  what  it 
conceives  to  be  the  true  end  and  aim  of  a  college.  While  it  freelj  con- 
cedes the  legitimate  calling  of  institutions  that  laj  themselves  oat  specially 
for  a  bosiness  education,  and  the  pursuit  of  technic  studies,  it  does  not  be- 
lieve that  such  purposes  can  be  advantageously  joined  with  a  vigorous  and 
successful  attempt  to  make  a  full  classical  course." 

I  read,  also,  that  Divine  service  is  held  on  Sundays,  that  a 
Biblical  or  catechetical  course  of  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday 
morning,  that  a  daily  morning  service  is  held  in  the  chapeb 
and 
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^*  That  these  provisions  ane  such  as  parents  usually  wish  their  sons  to 
enjoy  at  home,  and  they  are  designed  to  throw  around  them  the  strongest 
agencies  for  good  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  and  perils  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  during  this  most  interesting  period  of  their  lives." 

Bravely  said,  Mater  Carissima!  you  have  remained  firm  and 
true  to  the  ideal  set  before  you  in  the  days  of  your  youth,  have 
striven  to  realize  it  all  these  years,  and  are  still  true  to  your 
convictions  and  earnest  in  your  endeavors  to  bring  up  your 
sons  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  ex- 
perience of  its  most  faithful  educators.  And  while  doing  this, 
you  have  shown  yourself  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
age  is  one  of  wondrous  developments  in  science  and  art.  Tour 
observatory,  your  efforts  after  more  elaborate  means  of  illus- 
trating the  scientific  progress  of  the  present,  all  show  how 
faithfulness  to  the  past  can  be  connected  with  a  hearty  recog- 
nition of  progress.  Conservatism  is  not  necessarily  antago- 
nistic to  progress,  but  can  so  beautifully  blend  with  it  as  to 
demonstrate  the  continuity  of  all  human  effort  and  all  mental 
life.  With  truth  it  can  be  said  of  alma  mater,  that  '*your 
children  arise  up  and  call  you  blessed.'* 

Vivat  Academia 
Et  qui  illam  regit. 
Vivat  membrum  quodlibet, 
Vivant  membra  quselibet, 
Semper  sint  in  flore. 

Another  error  which  the  college  has  avoided  is  the  tendency 
to  masquerade  as  a  university,  while  striving  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  a  college.  The  spheres  and  methods  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions are  widely  different.  The  one  is  intended  for  general 
training  to  intellectual  work,  the  other  to  fit  the  studeftt  for 
the  specialty  which  his  mature  mind  has  selected.  The  one  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  electives,  the  other  must  famish 
these  in  abundance^  so  that  the  student  can  acquire  the  special 
knowledge  that  will  be  of  value  in  his  life-work.  The  one  has 
to  do  with  a  fixed  course  and  with  restrictions  that  gradually 
diminish  as  the  college-life  draws  to  a  close  ;  the  other  recog- 
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nizes  the  individual  as  having  passed  beyond  the  restraints 
needed  by  youth  and  now  ready  to  forge  out  the  weapons  which 
will  be  required  in  the  special  arm  of  the  service  in  which  he  has 
enlisted  for  the  coming  battle.  In  the  university  he  is  to  be  a 
law  to  himself  as  regards  his  bodily,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
conduct.  Here  his  personal  bent  and  inclination  are  of  the 
first  importance.  They  must  shape  his  studies^  determine  the 
courses  of  lectures  most  necessary,  and  cause  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  everything  that  will  give  his  adult  powers  and  well- 
trained  mind  such  mastery  over  the  truths  which  specialists 
have  gathered  in  the  past,  that  he  can  take  his  place  among 
them  and,  by  original  work,  make  additional  contributions  to 
their  stores.  Having  learned  the  advantage  of  discipline  in 
the  ranks,  he  has  become  fitted  to  take  a  place  with  those  who 
are  to  exercise  authority  and  demand  recognition  for  their 
special  knowledge. 

The  university  insures  the  grand  efflorescence  of  the  plant, 
which  having  sprouted  forth  from  the  seed  sown  in  childhood  in 
the  school,  has  undergone  nurture  in  youth  in  the  college,  and 
has  been  placed  under  conditions,  in  a  suitable  environment,  that 
will  give  it  free  course  to  show  forth  its  peculiar  characteris- 
tics. 

Such  an  institution  must  have  a  liberal  foundation,  since  its 
teachers  should  all  be  proficients — recognized  experts  or  mas- 
ters ;  its  illustrations  should  be  of  the  best,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  costliest  character ;  its  libraries  should  be  large,  and  com- 
prehending the  written  conclusions  of  the  wisest  men  who  have 
labored  in  the  domain  of  human  knowledge ;  and  its  means  for 
fresh  and  original  investigation  should  be  such  as  to  invite  the 
ambitious  to  work  in  untrodden  fields  with  great  probability  of 
success.  Without  a  liberal  foundation  it  will  fail  to  realize  the 
ideal  involved  in  its  simplest  form,  and  prove  a  delusion  to 
those  who  have  been  enrolled  among  its  members.  Hence,  uni- 
versities cannot  be  numerous.  Far  better  that  they  should  be 
few,  thoroughly  equipped,  well  manned,  largely  supplied  with 
members  eager  for  the  advantages  they  may  offer,  and  becoma 
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necessarily  great  centres  for  original  work  and  yaluable  contri- 
butions to  science  and  literature.  Colleges  may  be  numeroos, 
— in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be ;  but  universities  iayohe 
so  much  outlay  of  money,  so  large  an  assemblage  of  great 
talent,  that  to  carry  out  their  true  conception  they  must  be 
limited  in  number.  When  the  college  tries  to  imitate  their 
methods,  it  fails  to  furnish  the  young  student  the  training  he 
needs,  and  immerses  the  adult  in  superficiality  instead  of  the 
thoroughness  which  he  has  the  right  to  expect.  It  travesties 
the  genuine,  it  degrades  its  own  special  functions,  and  it 
becomes  a  hindrance  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Thoroughness  is  an  object  to  be  striven  after  by  every  edu- 
cator. What  is  worth  learning  at  all  is  worth  learning  well. 
Shallow  pretence,  superficial  display  and  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  belong  to  the  humbugs  of  the  day.  Life  is  too  real, 
too  earnest  to  be  occupied  with  such  substitutes  for  genuine 
proficiency.  The  age  needs  less  veneer  over  crass  ignorance, 
less  of  the  whited  sepulchre  full  of  nothing  that  possesses  vi- 
tality in  itself  or  can  confer  vitality  upon  others,  less  of  the 
pitiful  pretender,  less  adulteration  of  the  good  and  the  wise, 
and  more  of  the  solid  and  enduring,  more  of  earnest  labor, 
more  of  that  true  spirit  of  manliness  which  delves  for  gold  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  base  counterfeit  it  may  ezbume 
in  the  course  of  its  quest. 

The  college  that  is  inspired  with  such  a  spirit  will  be  the 
source  of  incalculable  value  to  its  patrons  and  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  its  students.  It  will  teach  the  latter  to  beware  of 
shams  and  subterfuges,  to  despise  a  lie  in  action  as  well  as  in 
word,  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  be  true  in  study  and  in  reci- 
tation, to  spare  no  labor  to  master  whatever  may  be  assign^ 
as  the  daily  task,  and  to  grow  up  to  an  honorable,  upright 
manhood,  fitted  for  direct,  earnest  work  wherever  their  occupa- 
tions may  place  them.  It  will  prepare  the  way  for  excellence 
in  professional  life,  for  success  in  mercantile  or  any  other  pn^' 
suit,  and  will  furnish  the  State  what  it  needs  at  present,— P^^' 
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dent,  wise,  far-sighted  and  broad-minded  citizens,  able  to  rise 
above  the  machine-politics  of  the  day,  to  appreciate  the  widest 
and  most  enlarged  statesmanship  in  others,  and  to  take  a  judi- 
cious position  themselves  on  every  question  affecting  the  honor 
or  prosperity  of  the  nation-at-large  or  the  particular  State  of 
which  they  may  be  citizens. 

The  duty  now  rests  upon  educated  men  to  take  part  in  many 
questions  that  are  demanding  speedy  solution.  The  masses 
must  be  educated, — and  what  does  this  not  involve?  At  most 
they  can  only  be  made  the  recipients  of  the  rudimentary 
branches  taught  in  our  primary  schools.  The  little  learning 
acquired  may  prove  to  be  quite  dangerous  unless  it  is  supple- 
mented from  the  pulpit,  the  platform  and  that  most  wonderful 
agent  for  good  or  evil,  the  press,  with  a  larger  and  more  copious 
supply.  The  welfare  of  the  nation  demands  that  there  should 
be  constant  instruction  of  the  people  as  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens,  the  relations  existing  between  capital  and  labor,  the 
mutual  obligations  of  the  State  and  its  component  parts,  and  a 
thousand  other  subjects  on  which  unprincipled  agitators  are 
continually  haranguing  the  people  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  measures  which  mean,  when  carried  out, 
anarchy  and  the  ruin  of  everything  that  divine  or  human  law 
teaches  us  to  hold  sacred  and  inviolate.  We  cannot  avoid  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  It  is  not  possible  in  this  conflict  to 
hire  a  substitute  and  send  him  to  the  front  to  represent  us.  We 
must  go  ourselves.  We  must  individually  take  part,  because 
we  owe  it  to  our  families,  to  the  State  and  to  the  great  Being 
who  has  so  mysteriously  made  us  our  brothers*,  keepers.  We 
must  also  prepare  our  children  for  like  duty  when  they  enter 
upon  their  life-work.  Knowing  our  own  deficiencies,  how  we 
neglected  many  opportunities  that  were  offered  us  in  our  days 
of  preparation  and  used  others  feebly,  we  have  the  right  to  ask 
that  the  colleges  shall  be  so  conducted  that  these  children  shall 
be  led  by  constantly  improving  methods,  which  will  develop  the 
best  form  of  manhood  and  fit  them  thoroughly  in  mind  and 
spirit  for  the  contest.    And  when  all  the  colleges  sh&ll  become 
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alive  to  this  duty,  shall  frown  down  and  expel  from  their  midst 
everything  that  smacks  of  superficiality,  and  shall  become  cen- 
tres of  honest  and  faithful  training,  the  effect  will  be  to  so  in- 
crease the  army  of  sturdy  warriors  for  the  right  that  victory 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  whenever  they  may  encounter  the 
hosts  of  evil  and  misrule. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  now  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace.  We 
must  not,  however,  entertain  the  thought  that  the  possibility  of 
future  struggle  for  right  or  even  for  national  existence  has  been 
obliterated.  It  may  be  that  our  national  strength  as  well  as  the 
tendency  of  the  age  will  ensure  the  reference  of  all  future  diffi- 
culties with  foreign  nations  to  just  arbitration,  that  the  stupend- 
ous fraternal  conflict  through  which  we  have  passed  will  forever 
hereafter  cause  us  to  avoid  such  an  unnatural  method  of  settling 
internal  difficulties,  that  a  more  civilized  and  Christianized 
statesmanship  will  force  us  to  so  look  upon  the  Indian  question 
as  to  find  it  not  only  better,  but  even  more  economical,  to  eda- 
cate  our  red  brothers  than  to  shoot  them  down  at  sight.  But 
there  are  signs  of  danger  from  another  quarter,  which  may  call 
for  the  best  means  of  offense  and  defense  known  to  the  Chris- 
tian statesman  and  scholar.  Heretofore  we  have  exhibited  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  fusing  the  most  incongruous  and  even  an- 
tagonistic elements  into  one  homogeneous  people.  This  has 
been  so  successfully  accomplished  that  we  have  invited  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  send  their  surplus  population  to  us,  with 
but  little,  if  any,  care  as  to  the  moral  character  of  our  immi- 
grants. And  so,  beside  the  hardy  and  honest  foreigner  who 
brings  with  him  his  family  and  scanty  means,  there  is  now  landed 
upon  our  shores  a  class  of  lawless,  unprincipled,  godless  scoun- 
drels, full  of  the  political  doctrines  that  precipitated  the  French 
Revolution,  and  practicing  a  defiance  of  religion  and  morality 
which  would  be  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  any  people. 
As  in  other  days  when  the  nation's  cry  was  heard  for  help,  our 
colleges  felt  it  a  high  privilege  to  show  their  patriotism  by 
sending  forth  their  students  to  rally  around  the  national  ensign 
and  to  insure  its  triumph,  so  now,  in  the  coming  contest  with 
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anarchy  and  socialism,  it  will  be  their  duty  again  to  enter  the 
ranks  and  show  by  their  valor  and  courage  how  they  have 
trained  their  students  to  do  good  service  against  the  wrong  in 
whatever  shape  it  may  appear.  On  all  such  occasions  may  the 
sons  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  be  found  in  the  front  rank,  earn* 
estly  contending  for  the  principles  on  which  the  college  was 
founded  and  zealous  for  their  maintenance. 

And  when  another  centennium  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
graduates  and  citizens  shall  again  assemble  to  recount  the  inci- 
dents of  her  history,  may  the  pages  of  her  record  be  then  as 
bright  and  honorable  as  they  appear  to-day,  the  number  of  her 
graduates  be  increased  a  thousand-fold,  and  her  reputation  for 
learning,  patriotism  and  piety  be  second  to  no  sister  institution 
in  the  land  !  Then,  as  now,  may  it  be  said  in  truth  :  *'  Surrex- 
erunt  Filii  ems^  et  Beatissimam  prsddicavemnt** 


V. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

BY   REV.   J.   H.   DUBBS,   D.D. 

The  Germans  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century  were  not  generally  an  educated  people, 
but  many  of  them  appreciated  the  value  of  education.  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  erect  churches,  they  placed  school-houses 
beside  them  ;  and  in  many  instances  a  choice  glebe  was  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  the  school-master.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  several  minor  sects,  which  had  become  prejudiced  against 
higher  education  during  their  conflicts  with  the  established 
churches  of  Germany,  the  great  body  of  the  German  people 
also  recognized  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  educated  min- 
istry. Ttiough  they  may  have  been  personally  unlettered,  it 
seemed  to  them  a  profanation  to  commit  the  explication  of  the 
divine  oracles  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  men. 
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The  earliest  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Chnrcbes 
of  Pennsylvania  were  at  least  as  highly  edacated  as  their  Eng- 
lish cotemporaries.  They  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
oniversities  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  to  them  a  constant  source 
of  grief  that  when  they  passed  away  from  earth,  their  placefl 
would  fail  to  be  occupied  by  ministers  who  had  enjoyed  similar 
educational  advantages. 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
educational  movement  which  was  inaugurated  by  Mich&el 
Schlatter,  during  his  visit  to  Europe,  in  1751,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  celebrated  "  Appeal."  It  is  diflScult,  even  at  this 
late  date,  to  speak  with  composure  concerning  that  unfortonate 
enterprise.  No  doubt  the  condition  of  the  Germans  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  many  respects  deplorable.  The  people  were 
generally  poor,  and  the  number  of  ministers  and  teachers  ex- 
ceedingly small.  They  were,  however,  by  no  means  as  ignor- 
ant as  they  were  represented  to  be  by  the  English  philanthro- 
pists, who  interested  themselves  in  their  behalf.  Schlatter's 
statements  had  been  modest  and  reliable ;  but  his  English  co- 
adjutors, in  order  to  attract  attention  to  the  scheme,  had  freely 
indulged  in  the  grossest  exaggeration.  The  Germans  were  not 
only  represented  as  ignorant  beyond  comparison,  but  as  fast  be- 
coming ^*  like  unto  wood-born  savages."  It  was  even  suggested 
that,  unless  their  children  received  an  English  education,  they 
might  prove  rebellious ;  and  Archbishop  Herring  declared  it 
would  be  *^a  dreadful  thing  if  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania 
should  come  under  the  influence  of  the  French  and  Jesaits,  and 
finally  drive  the  English  out  of  America." 

A  large  sum  of  money  was  collected  in  England — ^said  to 
have  amounted  to  £20,000 — and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  establishment  of  ^*  charity-schools "  in  Penn- 
sylvania. These  trustees  consisted  mainly  of  the  colonial  aristoc- 
racy, who  make  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  employ  the  schools 
as  a  means  of  breaking  the  alliance  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Quakers.  No  doubt,  when  they 
rode  about  in  their  coaches  to  establish  schools,  they  did  not  do 
much  to  conciliate  the  recipients  of  their  bounty. 
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It  IB  hardly  surprising  that  the  Germans  became  indignant. 
Though  they  had  founded  a  parochial  school  in  close  connec- 
tioQ  with  almost  every  one  of  their  churches,  they  had  been 
stigmatized  as  hope^ssly  ignorant.  No  wonder  that  Christo- 
pher ijaur  was  not  willing  to  rest  quietly  under  this  imputation 
of  ignorance  when,  at  his  great  establishment  at  Germantown, 
he  was  printing  more  books  than  any  other  publisher  in  Amer- 
ica ;  but  he  is  greatly  to  be  blamed  for  exciting  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  against  the  schools,  which  might  have  led  to 
grand  results  in  their  educational  advancement.  Schlatter 
meant  well  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Charity  Schools ;  but  he  was  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular 
wrath,  and  himself  becameits  earliest  victim.  Muhlenberg  plead- 
ed with  the  people,  not  to  refuse  to  accept  the  benefits  of  a  fund 
which  had  been  established  for  their  advantage;  but  the  Ger- 
mans utterly  rejected  '*  the  foreign  charity."  It  was,  says 
Dr.  Harbaugh,  ^'in  a  measure  at  least,  a  just  indignation, 
and  we  feel  disposed  first  to  blame  them  somewhat  for  a  lack  of 
humility,  and  then  to  praise  them  more  for  their  manliness  and 
sense  of  honor.*' 

Charity-schools  were  established  in  Reading,  York,  Easton, 
Lancaster,  New  Hanover  and  Skippack.  The  trustees,  how- 
ever, soon  withdrew  their  support  from  these  schools,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  ceased  to  exist  within  a  year  of  their  organization. 
The  school  in  Lancaster  was  still  maintained  in  1760,  when, 
according  to  a  report  of  Provost  Smith,  it  was  attended  by 
sixty-five  scholars.  It  was,  however,  no  longer  in  existence  in 
1780,  when  a  classical  school  was  founded  in  Lancaster.  Rupp 
tells  us^  that  this  classical  school,  which  was  soon  suspended  on 
account  of  the  violent  temper  of  the  teacher,  '^suggested  the 
idea  of  establishing  another  upon  a  surer  ba3is,  and  ultimately 
begat  the  application  to  the  Legislature  for  the  incorporatioa 
of  Franklin  College.''  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  leading  citizens  of  L^ijicaster  were  thus^ 
to  some  extent  prepared  to  take  an  interest  in  aiji  institutioa  of 

^'*  History  of  Lancaster  County,"  p.  ^46^ 
32 
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higher  grade  when  it  came  to  be  established.  The  fact  thai 
the  trustees  of  Franklin  College  were,  by  their  charter,  re- 
quired to  reserve  one-sixth  of  their  income  "for  the  support  of 
a  charity-school "  in  connection  with  the  i^^titution^  renders  it 
probable  to  say  the  least,  that  some  reminiscence  of  Schlatter's 
"  charity-school  *'  also  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of 
the  College.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  such  reminiscences 
cannot  have  been  pleasant.  The  charity-school  movement  had 
injured  the  cause  of  education  instead  of  promoting  it.  The 
friends  of  schools  were  discouraged,  and  many  years  had  to 
pass  before  another  effort  was  made  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  among  the  Germans. 

After  the  failure  of  the  charity-schools  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  ministers  began  to  urge  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing a  literary  institution  of  an  advanced  grade.  They  could 
not  expect  to  receive  a  constant  supply  of  educated  ministers 
from  the  fatherland,  and  to  send  young  men  to  Europe  to  be 
educated  was  dangerous  and  expensive.  They  felt,  too,  that 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  popular  schools 
had  been,  at  least,  premature.  ''  Of  what  use,"  they  inquired, 
"  was  it  to  establish  schools  for  the  German  people  so  long  as 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  teachers?'^ 
The^^Hallesche  Naehrichten"  contain  frequent  references  to 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  "gymnasium,"  without  delay ;  and, 
in  1782,  the  Coetus  of  the  Reformed  Church  requested  the 
Synods  of  Holland  to  establish  a  High  School  in  Pennsylvanias 
for  the  education  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1773  Dr.  J.  C.  Kunze,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  founded 
a  Seminary  or  classical  school  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  soon 
suspended  in  consequence  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
Kunze,  however,  was  not  discouraged,  and,  in  1780,  made  a 
new  effort  in  a  different  direction.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  organized  in  1779,  and  Dr.  Kunze  was  elected 
"German  Professor    of  Philology."^     This  professorship  be- 

^  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg's  article  on  '*  Educational  Efforts  of  the  Penniyl- 
vania  Synod,''  Evangelical  Review,  z.  p.  289. 
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came  the  nucleus  of  the  German  department  of  the  university, 
which  was  for  some  years  a  very  prosperous  school. 

In  1784  Dr.  Kunze  was  elected  Professor  of  Oriental  Liter- 
ature in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Helmuth  suc- 
ceeded to  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  this  relation  until  1810.  The  German  de- 
partment, which  was  also  under  his  charge,  was  largely  attend- 
ed until  about  1788,  when  it  rapidly  declined  and  was  soon  af- 
terwards discontinued. 

This  ^^  German  Department"  is  specially  interesting  as  the 
earliest  institution,  of  higher  rank  than  a  parochial  school, 
established  in  this  country  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
German  population.  It  appears  to  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
a  training  school  for  the  university.  Dr.  Kunze  writes  in 
1782^:  *' We  have  now  been  laboring  in  the  academy  for  two 
years,  and  at  present  my  first  four  scholars,  youths  of  promise, 
have  become  members  of  the  university,  after  having  devoted 
their  attention  for  two  years  to  Latin,  Greek,  Geography,  Logic 
and  Hebrew.  They  still  attend  to  the  humanioria  with  us  and 
with  the  English  professors  to  Philosophy  and  Mathematics.^' 
Dr.  Helmuth  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
4rst  public  exhibition  in  oratory:^ 

"September  20, 1786. 

"  To-day  'onr  Adas  oratoriusj  the  first  in  America  among  our  Germans, 
was  held  in  an  imposing  manner.  The  members  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Supreme  Ezecutiye  Council  and  Censors  of  the  State,  the  Magistrates,  the 
Trustees  of  the  University,  the  entire  Faculty  and  German  Society,  to- 
gether with  many  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  honored  us  with  their  pres- 
eace  The  German  Society  had  made  arrangements  for  the  music,  which 
was  performed  during  the  intervals.  I  began  with  a  prayer  in  the  English 
language,  after  which  one  of  my  pupils  delivered  an  English  address,  in 
which  he  returned  thanks,  in  a  very  polite  way,  to  the  Trustees  for  their 
favor  towards  the  Germans  in  establishing  a  German  professorship.  One 
of  the  students  gave  an  account  in  the  German  language  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school.  Two  entertained  the  auditors  with  the  discovery  of  a 
planet,  the  journey  to  and  residence  upon  it, — also  in  the  German  lan- 
guage.   This  contained  a  hidden  moral.    Another  described,  in  German 

*  MoReache  Nachnchten,  p.  1423.  •  lb.,  p.  1477. 
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verse,  the  day  of  jnd^pnent;  afler  him  another,  also  in  Grerman  verse,  spoke 
of  the  greatness  of  God.  Next  four  came  forward  who  convened  in  Ger- 
man about  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  the  so-called 
animal  magnetism  was  described  by  one  of  them.  The  others  spoke  on 
religious  toleration.  Three  represented  farmers'  children,  of  whom  one 
had  been  to  school  for  two  years  and  gave  instruction  to  the  others  upon 
subjects  with  which  they  had  no  acquaintance.  This  was  intended  to 
encourage  our  wealthy  farmers  to  give  their  children  a  better  education. 
Hereupon,  as  a  member  of  the  Grerman  Society,  I  delivered  an  address, 
and  our  Provost  closed  with  an  English  prayer.'* 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  saccess  of  the  German  de- 
partment of  the  university  suggested  the  foundation  of  an  insti- 
tution in  the  special  interest  of  the  Germans.  In  the  absence 
of  direct  proof,  it  is  impossible  to  declare,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, who  was  the  first  to  give  expression  to  this  suggestion 
and  to  take  active  measures  in  the  inauguration  of  this  new 
educational  movement.  By  a  careful  examination  and  compar- 
ison of  many  documents,  we  have,  however,  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  honor  is  due  to  four  ministers — the  Revs.  Drs. 
Helmuth,^  Weiberg,*  Hendel  *  and  Muhlenberg  *  (the  younger). 

^Jtuhu  Henrich  Christian  Hdmuth  was  bom  May  16,  1745,  in  Bruns- 
wick, Germany ;  died  in  Philadelphia  February  5,  1825 ;  came  to  America 
1769  ;  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster,  1769  to  1779 ;  Zion's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1780  to  1820.  He  exerted  an  extensive  influence  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  an  eminent  author.  Among  his  publica- 
tions his  '^  Brief  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Philadelphia"  (1793)  is 
perhaps  now  best  known. 

'  Casper  Dietrich  Weiherg  was  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He  came  to 
America  as  an  ordained  minister  in  1762,  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  £aston,  1763,  and  of  the  Race  Street  Reformed  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, from  1763  to  1790.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  imprisoned  bj 
the  British  for  his  devotion  to  the  American  cause.  He  ranks  among  the 
foremost  men  in  the  history  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  this  country, 

'  WUhetm  Hendel  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  sent  to  this 
country  in  1762  by  the  Synods  of  Holland,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Lancaster  1765  to  1769 ;  Tulpehocken,  1769  to  1782;  Lancaster, 
the  second  time,  1782  to  1794;  Philadelphia,  1794  to  1798.  He  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  time.  Dr.  Harbaugh  calls  him 
*'  the  St.  John  of  the  Reformed  Church.*'    He  died  of  yellow  fever. 

*  QotthHf  Heinrich  Ernst  Muhlenberg,  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Heinrich  Mel- 
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Helmuth  and  Weibefg  were  at  that  time  respectively  pastors  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Muhlenberg  and  Hendel  of  those  of  Lancaster.  They  were  men 
of  great  ability  and  influence,  and  were,  withal,  intimate  per- 
sonal friends.  Helmuth,  it  will  be  remembered,  recorded 
his  intimate  affection  for  Weiberg  in  the  beautiful  poem  which 
in  later  years  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his  death. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  these  eminent  men 
were  profoundly  grieved  by  the  low  state  of  education  and  cul- 
ture among  the  people  'A  whose  interest  they  were  called  to 
labor.  What  was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  have 
frequently  consulted  on  a  subject  that  was  so  near  to  their  hearts  ? 
In  these  consultations  Dr.  Helmuth,  as  the  principal  of  the 
only  German  institution  then  existing  in  this  country,  would 
naturally  have  taken  a  prominent  part.  In  a  contemporary 
document  Dr.  Weiberg  exclaims,  '^Is  there  no  hope  for  the 
Germans  in  America  ?  Must  they  forever  remain  mere  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ?  '*  In  these  words  we  have  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  movement. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  were  certainly  not  prepared 
to  perform  the  proposed  work  without  the  aid  of  the  English 
community.  If  they  had  been  a  united  people,  the  case  might 
have  been  different;  but  they  had  not  been  trained  to  con- 
certed action,  and  large  numbers  were,  indeed,  indifferent,  if 
not  positively  hostile,  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  leaders,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned, 
were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
State,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  their  enthusiastic  co- 
operation. 

The  year  1787  was  believed  to  be  especially  auspicious  for 
the   foundation   of    the   proposed    literary   institution.      The 

chior  Muhlenberg,  '^  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,"  was 
bom  at  New  Providence,  Pa.,  November  17,  1853;  died  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
May  23,  1815.  Studied  at  Halle,  in  Germany ;  assistant  minister  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1774;  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster,  from  1780  to 
1815.    He  was  a  celebrated  botanist. 
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country  had  to  a  great  extent  recovered  from  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  engaged  in  framing  a  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Many  ancient  prejudices  had  passed  away,  and  there  vas 
especially  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  Germans  for  their  patri- 
otism during  the  war  of  independence.  As  soon  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  for  their  especial  benefit  was  publicly  pro- 
posed, promises  of  support  were  freely  made ;  but  unfortunately 
many  of  these  promises  subsequently  failed  to  be  redeemed. 
That  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  full  of  great  expecta- 
tions is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  following  petition, 
which  was  presented  by  Colonel  Hubley  to  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  as  early  as  December  ll,  1786; 

"  To  the  Honorable  ike  BepresentcUives  of  the  f\reemen  of  Fenngylvania  in 

General  Assembly  met, — 

"The  petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  German  College  and  Charity  School 
to  he  estahlished  in  Lancaster, 
**Itespectfully  sheweth^ 

**  That  your  petitioners  have  been  ied  to  undertake  the  chaige  of  this  in- 
stitution from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  diffusing  knowledge  through 
every  part  of  the  State,  in  order  to  preserve  our  present  republican  system 
of  government,  as  well  as  to  promote  those  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  alone  render  nations  respectable,  great  and  happy. 

"  That,  notwithstanding  the  prospects  of  your  petitioners  of  obtaimng 
funds  to  carry  their  designs  into  effect  are  considerable  from  private  centn- 
butions,  yet  they  are  induced  to  apply  to  your  honorable  House  for  a  <loBa- 
tion  of  a  proportion  of  the  lands  that  were  appropriated  by  a  former 
assembly  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  lay  * 
more  solid  foundation  for  their  extensive  and  charitable  views  in  establish- 
ing this  seminary. 

"  Your  petitioners  pray  likewise  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  confernng 
such  powers  and  privileges  as  are  usually  given  to  colleges,  and  which  have 
been  found  so  useful  and  necessary  in  promoting  industry,  emulation  and 
laudable  ambition  in  literary  pursuits. 

"  Your  petitioners  have  taken  the  liberty  to  accompany  their  petition 
with  a  list  of  the  trustees  who  have  been  nominated  and  the  proposed  geo- 
eral  plan  of  the  institution.  (Signed) 

"  Thomas  McKean,  "  Benjamin  Bush, 

"  J.  H.  Christian  Helmuth,  **  Philip  Wager, 

"  Caspabus  Weiberg,  "  William  BinohaK, 

"  Peter  Muhlenberg,  **  Wiilliam  Rawle, 

"Lewis  Farmer,  " Wllam Shbaff." 
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The  above  petition  was  accompanied  by  the  following : 

OEXIRAL  PLAN  OF   THB  COLLEOS. 

"  A  namber  of  gentlemen  of  this  commonwealth  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  necessity  and  advantage  of  diffusing  literature  among  their 
German  fellow-citizens,  have  come  to  a  determination  to  establish  a  German 
College  and  Charity  School  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster.  They  have  been 
led  to  make  choice  of  this  place  from  its  central  and  healthy  situation,  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  conveniences  with  which  students  of  every 
description  may  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodgings,  and  the  prob- 
ability that  the  necessary  buildings  may  be  immediately  procured,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

'*  The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  promote  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  German  and  English  languages,  also  of  the  learned  languages,  of 
mathematics,  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  divinity  and  all  such  other 
branches  of  literature  as  will  tend  to  make  good  men  and  useful  citizens. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  this  institution  be  put  under  the  direction  of  forty 
trustees,  fourteen  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Lutheran  and  fourteen 
from  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinist,  Churches.  The  remaining  trustees  to  be 
chosen  indiscriminately  from  any  other  society  of  Christians.  And  in  order 
to  secure  the  seminary  at  all  times  from  any  departure  from  its  original 
principles,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  article  that  the  principal  of  the 
college  shall  be  ehosen  from  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
(or  Calvinist)  Churches  alternately,  unless  such  of  the  trustees  as  belong  to 
these  two  societies  shall  unanimously  agree  to  choose  two  or  more  persons 
in  succession  of  the  same  denomination,  or  some  suitable  person  or  person* 
of  any  other  society  of  Christians.  From  a  profound  respect  for  the  char- 
acter of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  State,  the  institution  shall  be 
called  Franklin  College." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  certainly  highly  deserving  of  the 
honor  which  was  thus  conferred  upon  him.  He  had  been  in- 
strumental in  the  establishment  of  many  philanthropic  institu- 
tions. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary, the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Franklin  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  patron  of  every  important 
literary  or  philanthropic  enterprise,  and  the  institution  was 
deemed  fortunate  which  could  become,  in  this  way,  a  partaker 
of  his  brilliant  reputation.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  he  took  a  profound  interest  ^n   the  establishment  of  the 
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institation  which  was  to  bear  his  name.  He  had  been  for  maoy 
years^  in  a  special  sense,  the  friend  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
first  book  in  America  published  in  their  language  had  issued 
from  his  press.  He  was,  therefore,  ready  to  bead  the  list  of 
contributors  to  the  new  institution  with  the  handsome  sabscrip- 
tion  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  being  regarded  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  its  founder  and  pa- 
tron. 

The  charter  of  Franklin  College  was  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  10th  of  March,  1787.  This 
charter  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  we  have  not  room 
to  reproduce  it  here.  Its  general  character  is  indicated  in  the 
"  Plan  of  the  College,"  and  it  will  be  enough  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  faculty  and  board  of  trustees  were  authorised 
^^  to  grant  such  degrees  in  science  and  the  liberal  arts  as  are 
usually  granted  in  other  colleges  in  America  and  Europe." 
The  college  received  authority  to  hold  property  and  receive  be- 
quests, '*  provided  always  the  same  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole 
the  yearly  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  valuing  one  Portugal 
half  Johannes,  weighing  nine  pennyweight,  at  three  pounds." 
At  first  sight  the  charter  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  liberal,  but 
it  was  in  reality  cumbrous  and  defective.  In  guarding  the 
various  interests  involved  minute  regulations,  concerning  the 
holding  of  meetings  and  the  filling  of  vacancies,  were  introduced 
into  the  document,  and  though  well  meant,  they  afterwards 
interfered  materially  with  the  successful  working  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  counties  of  Lycoming) 
Tioga,  Bradford  and  Venango,  were  granted  to  the  college, 
the  expenses  of  surveying  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
State.  The  writer  has  in  his  possession  an  original  order 
directed  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and  signed  by  John  Buchanan, 
directing  the  former  to  pay,  on  May  1,  1787,  one  hundred  and 
six  pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  surveying  and  returning  in^ 
the  land-office  five  thousand  acres  of  land.     This  document  is 
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indorsed  by  Benjamin  Rush,  Henry  Helmuth  and  Peter  Muh- 
lenberg. At  the  bottom  is  the  following  note,  also  signed  by 
John  Buchanan:  '^  This  order  shall  not  amount  to  more  money 
than  £60,  providing  the  trustees  may  not  be  able  to  procure 
£46  10«.  from  the  treasury."  It  seems,  therefore,  that  from 
the  beginning  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the 
State  the  amount  necessary  for  surveying  the  lands  included  in 
the  donation. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  college  were  dissatisfied  because 
the  gift  of  the  Assembly  did  not  also  include  an  appropriation 
in  money.  One  of  them  complains^  in  a  communication  to  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  that  the  Legislature  is  always 
ready  to  favor  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  has  nothing 
for  the  poor  Germans  except  wild  lands.  It  should,  however, 
have  been  remembered  that  the  friends  of  the  institution,  in  the 
petition  for  incorporation,  had  asked  for  nothing  but  ''their 
proportion  of  the  lands  appropriated  by  a  former  Assembly  for 
the  support  of  public  schools,"  and  this  they  had  received.  A 
more  humble  petition  might  perhaps  have  secured  a  more 
abundant  donation.  Still,  as  the  lands  appropriated  were  in  those 
days  regarded  as  practically  worthless,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  gift  of  the  Legislature  was  by  no  means  liberal.  A  supple- 
mentary act  was,  however,  passed  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1788,  "  vesting  the  public  storehouse  and  two  lots  of  ground  in 
the  borough  and  county  of  Lancaster  in  the  trustees  of  Frank- 
lin College  fcr  the  use  of  said  institution.'*  The  storehouse 
was  situated  on  North  Queen  Street,  near  James.  It  was  long 
used  as  a  college  building,^  but  was  finally  divided  into  dwell- 
ings, and  is  now  known  as  Franklin  Row.  Two  lots  of  ground 
adjoining  the  **  storehouse  '*  were  donated  by  William  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.     The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  originally  constituted, 

^|It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  G.  H.  E.  Mahlenberg,  preserved  in  the 
Ridgway  Library,  that  in  1787  the  college  was  held  in  the  ''Brew  Hoase," 
situated  in  Mifflin  Street  west  of  Duke  Street,  near  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church.  The  building  is  still  standing,  but  has  long  since  been  divided 
into  dwellings. 
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included  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  foremost  men  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  clergymen  named  were  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  Among  them  were 
several  distinguished  Revolutionary  officers,  judges,  members 
of  Congress,  and  four  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. There  are  several  extant  lists  of  trustees,  which 
vary  in  some  particulars ;  but  the  following  enumeration  is  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  served  in  the 
Board  of  Franklin  College  during  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence: Hon.  Thomas  Mifflin,  Hon.  Thomas  Mac  Kean,  LL.D., 
Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth,  D.D.,  Rev.  Casper  Weiberg,  D.D , 
Rev.  G.  Henry  E.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  Rev. William  Hendel,D.D., 
Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz,  Rev.  George  Troldenier,  Rev.  John  Herbst,^ 
Rev.  William  Ingold,  Rev.  Jacob  Van  Buskirk,  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Blumer,  Rev.  Frederick  Dallecker,  Rev.  Emanuel  Schulze, 
Rev.  Albertus  HeflFenstein,  Rev.  John  B.  Kauss,*  Rev.  Freder- 
ick Valentine  Melsheimer,  Hon.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  John  Hub- 
ley,  Esq.,  Casper  SchafTner,  Peter  Hufnagel,  Esq.,  Christopher 
Crawford,'  Paul  Zantzinger,  Adam  Hubley,  Esq.,  Adam 
Reigart,  Hon.  Jasper  Yeates,  Stephen  Chambers,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Robert  Morris,  Hon.  Geo.  Clymer,  Philip  Wager,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Bingham,  Williatn  Hamilton,  William  Sheaff,  BenjamiD 
Rush,  M.D.,  Daniel  Hiester,  Esq.,  William  Rawle,  Esq..  Lewis 
Farmer,  Christopher  Kucher,  Philip  Groenwald,  Michael  Hahn, 
George  Stake,  Esq.,  John  Musser. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  held  in  the  court-house  at  Lancaster  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1787.  At  this  meeting  the  following  Faculty  was 
chosen  :  Rev.  G.  H.  E.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  President ;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hendel,  D.D.,  Vice-President;  Rev.  Frederick  V.  Mel- 
sheimer,* Professor   of  Greek,  Latin    and  German ;  William 

^  Pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Lancaster. 

'  Pastor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Lancaster. 

'  This  name  appears  as  ''  Grassert ''  in  the  German  list. 

*  Rev.  F.  y.  Melsheimer,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Germany,  September  25, 
1749;  died  in  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  July  4,  1814.  He  was  an  eminent 
scientist,  and  is  sometimes  called  ''  the  father  of  American  entomology.'' 
In  1788  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  Franklin  College,  and  became  pti- 
tor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Hanover,  Pa. 
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Reichenbach/  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Rev.  Joseph  Hutch- 
inSy  D.D.,'  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Belles 
Lettres. 

Concerning  these  men,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush'  says,  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  **  Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  of  June  8th, 
1787 :  "  A  cluster  of  more  learned  or  better  qualified  masters, 
I  believe,  have  not  met  in  any  university." 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Dr.  Helmuth  was  disappointed  in 
failing  to  be  elected  President  of  the  new  institution ;  and  Dr. 
Brauns,  in  his  ''  Mittheilungen  aus  America/'  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  mention  a  report  that  the  institution  was  founded  in  ''a 
spirit  of  envy  and  malice,'*  caused  by  opposition  to  Dr.  Hel- 
muth in  Philadelphia.  Fortunately,  we  are  in  a  position  to  re- 
fute all  such  assertions.  Among  a  number  of  valuable  histor- 
ical papers,  recently  presented  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Philadelphia,  we 
have  found  a  printed  circular,  dated  January  19,  1787,  and 
signed  in  manuscript,  '*'  by  order  of  the  trustees  in  Philadel- 
phia,''  by  Henry  Helmuth  and  Casper  Weiberg.  This  circular 
is  addressed  to  the  newly-elected  trustees,  solicits  their  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  new  institution,  and  invites  them  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Lancaster,  in  June.  The 
copy  before  us  is  directed  to  '*  Herr  Pastor  Muhlenberg,"  and 
on  the  opposite  page  is  the  following  hasty  manuscript  note : 

"  P.  S. — Enclosed  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schmidt ;  more  from  me  hereafter. 
Only  this :  According  to  our  plan  jou  are  to  be  the  Principal  and  Paster 

^  William  Beichenbach  was  born  in  Prassia  January  26, 1749 ;  died  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  15,  1821.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Agathon,"  and  sev- 
eral other  Swedenborgian  works.  He  also  translated  and  published  a  pop- 
ular account  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

'  Joseph  Hutchins  had  been  educated  in  Philadelphia  under  Doctors 
Smith  and  Allison.  In  January,  1788,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia. In  a  letter  to  Judge  Yeates,  dated  September  20,  1788,  he  pleads 
poverty,  and  says  he  has  no  resource  but  to  solicit  the  **  equitable  kindness  " 
of  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College. 

'  The  article  is  anonymous,  but  is  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Bush. 
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Hendel  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  new  academy.  May  Gk>d  grant  an  ftban- 
dant  blessing  to  the  work  I  What  will  the  address  aecomplifih  amoag  the 
Oermans? 

"  Yonr  old  acqnaintanoe, 

"Henbt  Helmuth."* 

This  document  must  certainly  settle  all  questions  with  regard 
to  the  relations  of  Dr.  Helmuth  to  the  new  institution.  Indeed, 
it  was  absurd  to  suggest  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  re- 
tire from  his  important  work  in  Philadelphia,  as  chief  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  churches  and  professor  in  the  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  infant  college.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  it  appears,  accepted  no  salary  for  his  services  in 
the  new  institution,  being  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Lancaster. 

There  are  some  indications  that  Dr.  Hendel,  who  had  been 
elected  Vice-President,  was  not  delighted  with  the  result.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Rush,  now  preserved  in  the  Ridgway  Library,  he 
complains  that  ^'the  German  Reformed  are  called  Calvinists/' 
and  thinks  it  '^  rather  strange  that  the  Lutherans  should  be  pat 
in  the  van.'' 

Dr.  Helmuth  was  very  active  in  making  preparations  for  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  institution,  and  composed  several 
hymns  for  the  occasion.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  let- 
ter on  the  subject,  in  his  handwriting,  addressed  to  Dr.  G.  H.  E. 
Muhlenberg  : 

Phila^dblfhia.,  March  19, 1787. 

''  Dearest  Brother  in  Christ, — I  must  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the 
space  which  has  been  left  for  me,  for  this  letter  was  signed  before  it  wis 
written,  and  I  cannot  be  expected  to  address  you  in  the  dignified  style  which 
one  ought  to  employ  when  writing  in  the  name  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  subscribed.  How  would  it  do  to  fill  up  the  page  with  an  obligt- 
tion  ?  Just  think,  three  such  papers  have  been  committed  to  my  care ;  yoa 
may  judge  how  well  my  credit  must  stand  with  these  people.  But  to  busi- 
ness : 

"  1.  Yon  or  Pastor  Hendel  must  undertake  to  preach  a  sermon  inOerman. 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  this  note  was  written  in  January,  1787,  while  the 
election  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Franklin  College  did  not  take 
place  until  the  following  June. 
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This  sermon  must  earnestly  and  effectively  impress  upon  the  people  of  Lan- 
caster the  importance  of  higher  education.  N.  B. — Bat  it  must  under  no 
circumstances  he  more  than  twenty-five  minutes  in  length. 

*^  2.  If  Pastor  Hendel  should  undertake  to  preach  the  sermon,  you  will  of- 
fer a  prayer  in  German  at  the  aJtar ;  and  in  your  prayer,  in  returning 
thanks,  you  will  make  special  mention  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Germans 
and  of  its  increase  by  means  of  education. 

''  3.  I  send  you  herewith  several  copies  of  the  Order  of  Dedication.  When 
I  meet  you  personally  I  will  give  you  the  reasons  why  the  procession  was 
arranged  according  to  the  programme. 

"As  regards  the  verses,  you  will  have  to  accept  them  as  composed  by  men 
who  are  overloaded  with  more  work  than  they  can  possibly  perform. 

"  Mr.  Ott  sends  you  the  music  for  the  several  pieces,  so  that  your  Lancaster 
singers  may  rehearse  them  properly.  Several  of  our  best  singers  have  al- 
ready been  engaged,  and  will  be  in  Lancaster  at  the  appointed  time  to  assist 
in  the  music.  The  solos  and  antistrophes  will  be  sung  by  the  singers  from 
Philadelphia ;  the  echo  requires  that  the  singers  should  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  the  solos  and  antistrophes  might  also  be  sung  by 
these  gentlemen  from  the  north  side  of  your  church,  opposite  to  the  organ. 
Concerning  the  German  hymn,  I  have  to  say  that  the  response  is  to  be  sung 
by  the  children.  This  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  thus  arranged :  you  can 
have  the  space  before  the  i^ltar  occupied  with  benches,  on  which  the  children 
may  be  seated,  and  there  sing  their  response.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
would  make  a  good  impression  on  their  parents.  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
children  must  sing  together. 

^*  Let  the  choir  be  pretty  large.  There  are  singers  enough  among  the  Luth- 
erans, and  especially  among  the  Reformed. 

'*  I  hope  the  gentlemen  of  Lancaster  will  not  be  displeased  because  we  are 
so  busy  and  help  to  make  arrangements  sixty-six  miles  away,  especially  as 
one  of  the  Lancaster  members  is  aiding  us.  Here  the  majority  of  the 
Trustees  live  near  together,  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  always  necessary  that  some 
one  should  take  the  initiative. 

"  Lancaster  owes  much  to  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  university  will  always  find  in 
him  an  active  supporter.  Our  subscriptions  indicate  that  we  shall  be  able, 
without  doubt,  to  bring  about  £2500  with  us  to  Lancaster.  I  hope  you  will 
love  the  contributors  and  most  cheerfully  do  what  they  tell  you.^ 

''Four  thousand  copies  of  the  Order  of  Exercises  are  to  be  printed,  which 
will  be  distributed  on  the  day  of  dedication. 

"  Please  provide  lodgings  for  my  singers — ^they  are  four  in  number,  and 
Mr.  Ott  will  be  one  of  them.  The  trustees  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  their  board,  I  presume,  they  will  receive  gratuitously. 

^  This,  no  doubt,  refers  to  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
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"  Ah  I  here  already  are  the  signatares,  and  I  can  therefore  only  add  that 
the  following  gentlemen  are  your  good  friends,  and  feel  confident  that  yoa  will 
carefully  attend  to  the  above  matters  and  make  all  necessary  preparations. 

''Gabpirus  Weibsbo. 

"Thos.  McKbak. 

"  P.  Muhlenberg. 

**  Dak.  Hibstbb,  Jb. 

"  Jos.  HiESTBB. 

"  Philip  Waobb. 
"Wm.  Shbifp. 
"Benjn  Rush. 
"Heinrich  Hblmuth.'^ 

The  dedication,  or  formal  opening  of  the  college,  to  which 
the  above  letter  refers,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  6, 1787 
and  was  no  doabt  a  brilliant  occasion.  The  Lutheran  minis- 
terium  and  the  Reformed  coetus  were  both  in  session  in  Lancas- 
ter at  that  time,  and  this  fact  secured  the  attendance  of  a  large 
number  of  ministers.  According  to  the  official  programme, 
which  has  been  recently  reprinted,  the  procession  was  led  by 
the  sheriff  and  coroner  of  the  county,  and  included,  besides 
the  synods,  faculty  and  students,  the  corporation  of  the 
borough,  justices  of  the  peace,  officers  of  all  the  congregations 
in  Lancaster,  the  county  lieutenant  and  the  officers  of  militia. 
The  whole  number  of  attendants  was  estimated  by  a  corre?- 
respondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle  at  three  thousand. 

The  question  whether  Benjamin  Franklin  was  personallj 
present  at  this  festival  has  recently  received  some  attention. 
That  he  was  in  Lancaster  at  some  time  in  the  year  1787,  on 
an  occasion  which  has  been  denominated  ''  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone,"  appears  to  be  a  fact  which  is  beyond  reasonable 
question.  A  French  writer,  Hector  St.  John  Creveccear,  has 
preserved  a  record  of  the  event  in  his  book  of  travels,^  in 
which  he  says,  as  quoted  in  Duyckinck's  '*'  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Literature ;  '^  *^  In  the  year  1787  I  accompanied  the 
venerable  Franklin,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  a  journey  to  Lancaster,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  lay  the 

^  '^  Voyage  dans  la  Haate  Pennsjlvanie." 
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corner-stone  of  a  college  which  he  had  founded  there  for  the 
Germans.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  ceremony  we  were 
talking  of  the  different  nations  which  inhabit  the  continent/* 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  the  substance  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  Franklin  and  one  of  the  principal  residents  of  the 
town^  concerning  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  above  statement  appears  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  ex- 
plicit ;  but  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg  has  kindly  examined  the  original  authori- 
ties. In  a  private  letter  of  July  27,  1887,  he  says,^ — "I found 
a  copy  of  Duycki nek's  'Cyclopaedia'  in  the  Mercantile 
Library,  and  on  page  175,  as  you  mentioned,  the  exact  words 
of  your  quotation.  There  was,  however,  no  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal work.  I  was  not  altogether  satisfied.  I  went  next  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  and  found  an  edition  of  Hector  St.  John 
Crevecoeur  in  French,  int  o  which  it  had  been  translated  by  the 
author.  In  the  second  chapter  I  found  the  same  in  substance 
with  that  given  by  Duyckinck,  and  the  conversation  with  one 
of  the  citizens  of  the  'ville'  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians  of 
this  country.  The  conversation  is  feaid  to  have  taken  place 
after  the  ceremonies.  The  words  used  by  Mr,  Crevecoeur  for 
the  corner-stone  are  '  la  premiere  pierre.'  Such  an  explicit 
statement,  with  such  details,  could  not  be  questioned.  No  man 
would,  in  the  possession  of  reason,  attempt  to  deceive  the  world 
in  such  a  fashion.  Besides^  in  the  other  parts  of  his  work^ 
consisting  of  three  volumes,  in  this  edition,  he  gives  descrip- 
tions of  our  county,  with  engravings,  which  prove  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  what  he  describes,  and  his  truthful  character. 
Still  farther,  all  the  books  on  bibliography  represent  him  as  a 
reliable  author.  Dr.  Franklin  was,  therefore,  in  Lancaster,  at 
what  Mr.  Crevecoeur  calls  the  laying  of  the  *  premiere  pierre/ 
in  the  year  1787.'' 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  occasion  to  which  reference  is 
here  made  was  literally  the  laying  of  a  corner-stone,  as  the  col- 
lege had  no  building  of  its  own  until  a  later  period.  Of  course, 
there  might  have  been  a  minor  festival  of  some  sort,  prior  to 
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the  formal  opening  in  June;  but  if  this  was  the  case  it 
is  strange  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the  fact  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  times.  It  is,  after  all,  most  likelj 
that  Crevecoeur  refers  to  the  formal  opening  or  so-called 
''  dedication/'  and  that  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  Franklin 
was  present.  The  fact,  it  is  true,  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated, 
but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  render  it  probable. 
Franklin's  name  was  frequently  mentioned  throughout  the  ser- 
vices, in  a  way  which  appears  to  have  presupposed  his  presence. 
In  each  of  the  three  original  hymns,  he  is  spoken  of  with  the 
highest  reverence,  and  in  one  of  them  the  college  is  termed  *'his 
child.'*  The  prayer  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Herbst  closes  with  an  intercession  for  "  the  noble  Protector 
of  the  college,  his  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin."  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg says, — *'  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  stands  and  the  peculiar  prominence  given 
to  it,  that  His  Excellency  must  have  been  present.'' 

It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  for  Dr. 
Franklin  to  have  been  in  Lancaster,  on  account  of  his  engage- 
ments in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  in  Philadelphia.  On 
this  subject  Dr.  Muhlenberg  says,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  so  freely  quoted, — *^I  have  examined  Madison's,  Elliott's 
and  Tates'  Reports,  and  one  other,  the  author  of  which  I  do 
not  now  remember.  I  find  that  Dr.  Franklin  is  reported  by  one 
and  all  of  these  authorities  as  present  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  Saturday  and  Monday,  the  2d  and  4th  of  June, 
taking  part  also  in  the  proceedings,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
his  name  or  allusion  to  him  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday^ 
the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  June,  but  on  Saturday,  9th,  his  name 
again  appears.  Here  is  a  margin  to  render  it  probable  that  he 
was  absent  for  cause.'' 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Franklin's  visit  because  it 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  some  discussion.  Oar 
material  is  however  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  when  the 
^'  Memorial  Volume  "  appears  we  promise  to  discuss  the  subject 
more  minutely  and  critically.^ 

^  The  Alamni  AsBOciation  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  has  rwolred 
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The  sermons  preached  at  this  ''  dedication "  were  by  Drs. 
Muhlenberg  and  Hutchins,  were  both  published  in  pamphlet 
form^  and  are  now  very  rare.  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  discoursja  was 
based  on  the  words, — "  Ye  fathers  bring  up  your  children  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord/'  Eph.  6:4.  It  was  a  calm  and  thought- 
ful production.  The  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Hutchins  was  on 
the  text/ St.  John  7;  15:  '^How  knoweth  this  man  letters, 
having  never  learned?"  It  was  not  published  until  1806,  nine- 
teen years  after  its  delivery.  In  a  brief  dedication  "  to  the 
Germans  and  their  descendants  "  the  author  says, — "  When  the 
usual  compliment  of  requesting  me  to  publish  it  was  paid  me 
by  the  trustees,  I  was  discouraged  by  some  particular  circum- 
stances from  the  publication.  But  as  a  great  change  in  your 
opinions  and  my  situation  has  been  made  since  that  period,  and 
some  of  my  friends  encourage  me  to  hope  for  the  public  indul- 
gence of  this  limited  performance,  I  take  the  liberty  of  dedi- 
cating it  to  your  particular  patronage." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  ^^  particular  circumstances  " 
which  caused  delay  in  publication.  The  discourse  contained 
several  passages  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  exceedingly  im- 
prudent. Dr.  Hutchins  spoke  of  ^^the  time  when  Christians 
will  grow  ashamed  of  keeping  up  distinctions  founded  merely 
upon  old  scholastic,  unintelligible  tenets  of  faith,  ignorant'  cor- 
ruptions of  primitive  Christianity  and  traditional  prejudices  in 
favor  of  languages,  forms  and  customs."  He  also  entered  into 
an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  making  the  college  a  means 
of  promoting  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
in  which  he  used  the  following  language :  ^'  As  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  man  can  very  seldom  attain  excellence  in  more  than 
one  language,  the  study  of  English  will  consequently  demand 
the  principal  attention  of  your  children." 

However  innocent  such  utterances  may  now  appear  to  have 
been,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  audience  was  principally 
composed  of  Oermans,  whose  chief  purpose  in  establishing  a 

to  pablish  a  "  Centennial  Memorial  Yolume/'  to  which  the  present  writer 
has  been  directed  to  contribute  a  history  of  Franklin  College. 
33 
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college  waa  to  do  honor  to  their  language  and  nationality.  Dr. 
Hutching  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  must  have  known 
that  his  election  to  a  professorship  was  not  regarded  with  uni- 
versal favor.  Under  the  circumstances  his  address  manifested 
a  lamentable  want  of  discretion,  and  must  have  given  rise  to 
much  unpleasantness.  It  may  have  suggested  the  remark  of  a 
correspondent  of  the  Lancaster  Vnpartheyische  Zeitung  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1787  :  "  The  English  and  Germans  can  never  work 
together.     The  one  says  Shibboleth,  the  other  Sibboleth/' 

It  was  found  necessary,  during  the  first  year,  to  divide  the 
college  into  two  sections,  or  departments.  The  German  depart- 
ment was  conducted  by  Professors  Melsheimer  and  Reichenbach, 
and  the  English  by  Dr.  Hutchins,  and,  subsequently,  by  Pro- 
fessor Stewart.*  Though  the  President,  Dr,  Muhlenberg,  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  a  certain  external  unity,  there  were,  in 
fact,  two  schools ;  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  organize  reg- 
ular college  classes.  Many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  endow- 
ment became  discouraged^  and  declined  to  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  institution  became,  at  best,  a  good  academy, 
rather  than  a  regular  college. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Franklin  College  ever  fornaally 
graduated  students  or  conferred  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts.  It 
was,  however,  customary  for  some  years,  to  hold  an  annaal 
festival,  which,  in  many  respects,  resembled  an  annual  com- 
mencement. 

In  the  Lancaster  New  Unpariheyisehe  Zeitung  for  November 
5,  1788,  we  find  a  comunication  giving  an  account  of  the  earliest 
of  these  festivals.  It  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  a  gentleman  in  Lancaster  to  a  friend  in  Philadel- 
phia.    The  following  is  a  translation  : 

'*  Tou  inquire  concemiDg  the  annaal  examinations  of  Franklin  CoUegei 
and  whether  it  is  worth  while  farther  to  sustain  the  institation.  On  this 
BuUiect  I  can  give  fall  information,  as  I  was,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 

^  Prof.  William  Stewart  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Nothing  further 
appears  to  be  known  concerning  him. 
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an  interested  spectator,  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  the  exercises  were 
equally  honorable  to  teachers  and  students.  They  commenced  at  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  Oct  17th,  and  continued  until  1  P.  M.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  opened 
with  prajer.  Immediately  afterward  two  young  orators  inroked  the  interest 
and  attention  of  the  audience,  and  recommended  the  institution  to  their 
favor.  This  was  done  for  the  German  students  by  Henry  Muhlenberg,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  the  English  by  Samuel  Bethel.  After  these  speeches 
the  German  class  was  examined.  The  pupils  read  slowly  and  distinctly, 
and  replied  rery  satisfactorily  to  certain  questions  in  Christian  doctrine. 
After  this  Peter  Roth,  of  Northampton,  delirered  a  Grerman  oration  to  the 
effect  that  arts  and  sciences  are  conducive  to  rational  advancement,  and 
John  Yeates  recited  an  English  ode  to  the  Deity.  Next  the  class  in  Eng- 
lish reading  was  examined.  I  was  curious  to  observe  whether  our  German 
boys  could  pronounce  English  well,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  discovered  the 
slightest  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  them  and  those  who  were  Eng- 
lish bom,  except  that  the  Germans  read  more  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"  This  exercise  was  followed  by  two  orations — one  in  English,  by  Edward 
Hnbley,  and  another  in  German,  by  Abraham  Hendel— on  the  theme, 
*How  literary  institutions  may  best  be  established.'  Then  the  German 
students  were  examined  in  history  and  geography,  particularly  in  those  of 
the  United  States.  Tou  know  how  important  this  subject  is,  and  you  will 
approve  of  the  fact  that  an  hour  is  daily  devoted  to  it  in  the  college.  The 
ready  answers  showed  that  it  was  a  subject  of  interest.  Immediately  after- 
wards the  pupils  of  the  English  class  were  examined  in  English  grammar, 
and  they  answered  very  promptly.  Next  came  a  young  Latin  orator,  John 
Neuman.  Whether  it  was  the  Latin  language  that  affected  me,  or  his  gen- 
tle, cultured  manner,  I  cannot  tell.  His  beautiful  discourse,  based  on 
Proverbs  iii.  13,  14,  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  am  told  that  he  is  a 
young  man  who  is  distinguished  by  industry,  talents  and  good  manners, 
but  he  is  the  son  of  a  poor  widow.  If  I  were  connected  with  the  German 
society  of  Philadelphia,  I  should  venture  to  recommend  him  to  its  good 
ofiBces.  The  worthy  members  of  that  society  have  done  ihuch  for  the  youth 
of  Philadelphia ;  would  they  not  be  willing  to  extend  their  hand  a  little 
further  ? 

'*  Besides  this  oration,  another  discourse  in  Latin,  pronounced  according 
to  the  English  dialect,  was  delivered  by  Henry  Moore.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  the  English  patrons  have  their  children  instructed  in  English 
Latin  by  the  English  professor,  the  German  professor  teaching  the  language 
with  the  German  pronunciation.  The  great  difference  between  these  two 
methods  of  pronunciation  I  observed  during  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 
The  German  Latinists  translated  a  passage  and  freely  answered  questions, 
in  Grammar,  antiquities  and  history,  and  I  believe  every  unprejudiced  judge 
muBt  have  acknowledged  that,  considering  the  time  employed  in  study,  the 
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Btndents  had  made  remarkable  progress.  The  English  LatinistB  were  of 
yariouB  degrees  of  proficiency,  and  translated  from  Virgil  down  to  the  urn- 
plest  exercises.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  dialect  to  pacs 
judgment  concerning  their  scholarship.  They  answered  every  question 
promptly. 

^*  After  these  examinations  there  were  exercises  in  declamation.  Barton 
Zantzinger  and  Henry  Schlauch  recited  English  verses,  and  the  exerdsei 
concluded  with  two  pleasantly-written  dialogues.  The  subj^ect  of  the  fint 
was, '  The  Advantage  of  Education  for  Mechanics.'  George  Schaffner  and 
George  Hendel  spoke  on  this  subject,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  andi- 
ence.  The  second  dialogue  treated  the  question, '  Why  do  so  few  Germans 
give  their  children  a  good  education  ? '  This  dialogue  was  spoken  bj 
Frederick  Muhlenberg,  of  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Miller  and  (George  Frick, 
and  this  concluded  the  examination. 

''  The  attention  of  the  audience,  and  their  pleased  expression  of  counte- 
tenance,  were  certain  signs  of  their  satis&ction,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
college  will  receive  their  future  support 

*'  After  the  examination  Dr.  Hendel,  in  the  name  of  the  trustees,  thanked 
the  professors,  Messrs.  Melsheimer  and  Stewart,  expressed  equal  satiB&c- 
tion  with  the  students,  gave  the  latter  some  wholesome  advice,  and  com- 
mended the  institution  to  the  providence  of  God. 

*^  As  all  this  had  been  done  in  German,  a  similar  address  was  made  in 
English  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbst,  pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Ponibly 
I  may  soon  send  you  copies  of  some  of  the  orations  and  addresdes,  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  read  with  pleasure.  I  trust  you  will  continue  to  be  a  £udi- 
ful  friend  of  Franklin  College." 

In  the  following  year,  1789,  the  closing  exercises  were  held 
on  the  3d  of  July.  From  an  article  which  we  have  not  room  to 
quotCi  we  learn  that  there  had  been  ''  evident  improvement 
since  the  last  examination.'^  Orations  were  delivered  in  Ger- 
man by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Roth,  in  German  by  John  T.  Faber, 
Jr.  (afterwards  a  Reformed  minister),  and  in  Greek  by  John 
Neuman.  ^The  writer  says:  ^'The  Greek  classes  are  still 
rather  weak.  The  English  students  translated  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  Germans  rendered  extracts  from 
Lucian  and  from  a  small  Greek  chrestomathy,  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  institution."  The  report  concludes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When  we  consider  the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  founding  of  the  school  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  much 
has  been  done,  and  it  certainly  deserves  our  warmest  sympathy 
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and  support.  It  woald^  be  a  great  pity  if — as  has  been  sug- 
gested— the  institution  should  finally  fail  for  lack  of  funds.  I 
am  not  willing  to  give  up  the  hope  that  the  German  national 
spirit  will  finally  awake,  and  that  Franklin's  school  will  be 
properly  supported.  If  this  does  not  speedily  occur,  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania  will  fail  to  know  the  things  which  belong 
to  their  peace,  and  a  late  repentance  will  not  atone  for  their 
present  neglect." 

The  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  young  institution  was 
compelled  to  contend  was  not  lack  of  patronage.  From  an  ap- 
peal issued  by  Professor  Melsheimer^  Feb.  27,  1788,  it  appears 
that  there  were  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  stu- 
dents, of  whom  about  twenty  received  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches.  A  list  of  pupils  in  the  English  department,  re- 
printed in  the  General  Register  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  for  1887,  shows  that  during  the  first  two  years  one 
hundred  and  twelve  scholars  were  at  various  times  in  attend- 
ance, of  whom  thirty-four  were  girls.  Unfortunately,  the 
records  of  the  German  department  appear  to  be  no  longer 
extant.  To  extend  the  advantages  of  the  institution  the  rates 
of  tuition  had,  however,. been  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  : 
£\  per  session  for  German,  50  shillings  for  German  and  Eng- 
lish, and  £A  for  all  branches.  The  receipts  for  tuition  for  the 
first  year  were  only  £111,  and  there  were  three  salaried 
teachers  who  were  to  receive  about  £210.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents were  poor,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  collect  arrearages. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  treasurer,  John  Hubley,  Esq., 
reported  a  deficit  of  £244,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  endowment.  At  this  rate  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  purse.^ 

'  We  cannot  state  the  exact  amount  which  was  collected  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Franklin  College ;  bat  have  some  hopes  of  recoveriDg  the  original 
sabscription  book,  which  is  reported  to  be  Btill  in  existence.  Among  the 
papers  of  the  Hon.  Jasper  Teates  was  found  the  following  undated  account, 
which  includes  some  of  the  earliest  subscriptions. 

"The  following  gentlemen  have  paid  their  subscriptions  to  Franklin 
College,  in  Lancaster : 
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As  early  as  Feb.  28, 1788,  John  Hubley,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Rash :  ^^  I  wrote  to  yon  some  time  ago  how  poorly 
oar  college  stands,  and  how  far  we  are  in  arrears ;  these  ar- 
rears are  increasing  daily,  and  anless  yoa  gentlemen  in  Phila- 
delphia will  pat  your  shoalder  to  the  wheel  we  must  inevitably 
perish^  and  that  soon." 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Rush  to  Dr.  G.  H.  B.  Muhlen- 
berg was,  in  part,  read  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  The 
original  autograph  is  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  latter 
institution.  It  alludes  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  Franklin 
College,  and  is  otherwise  so  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  our  national  constitution,  that  we  here  print  it  in  fall : 

"Philadelphia,  Feb.  16tli,  1788. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  was  much  mortified  in  finding  that  a  letter  from  yoa  dated 
in  June,  1787,  by  some  strange  fatality  did  not  reach  me  till  the  4th  of  this 

His  Excellency  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  cash,  paper. £200 

Robert  Morris,  Esq.,  being  old  Continental  loan-office  Cer- 
tificates in  favor  of  John  McMickin,  who  not  being  a 
resident  in  this  State  cannot  be  charged  by  the  Comp- 
troller ;  the  amount  600  Drs.  which  have  borne  interest 
in  France  for  some  years.  • 

Hon.  Peter  Muhlenberg,  Esq.,  in  Certifs.,  £50. 
Charles  Biddle,  Esq.,  do.  £18  lis. 
WUliam  Rawle,  Esq.,  do.  £37  10». 
George  Fox,  Esq.,  do.  £37  11«.  lljrf. 
Frederick  Kuhl,  do.,  £50  5<.  3(2. 

Robert  Trail,  Esq.,  Paper  Money 3 

Samuel  Dean,  Esq.,  ditto 3 

John  Smilie,  Esq.,  ditto 3 

John  Beard,  Esq.,  ditto 3 

David  Reddick,  Esq..  ditto 3 

John  Amdt,  Esq.,  ditto 4    10 

Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  a  certificate,  £87  10«. 

Interest  received  on  some  of  the  certificates 6    19     3 

£226      9     3 
Paid  at  several  times  per  Order 91      9    H 

Remains  in  my  hands  a  Balance £135      8     ^ 

(Signed)  Frederick  Kuhl,'* 
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montli.  The  sentiinents  of  friendship  and  benevolence  contained  in  it.  are 
of  10  warm  a  nature  that  even  the  length  of  time  that  intervened  between 
its  being  written  and  received  had  not  cooled  them.  I  rejoice  to  hear  of 
the  harmony  that  subsists  between  jou  and  Dr.  Hendel,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  JOU  are  both  actuated  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

"  I  lament  the  languor  that  has  infected  our  trustees  in  this  city.  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  bring  about  a  meeting  in  order  to  collect  our  certificates 
and  draw  our  interest  on  them.  The  present  turbulent  era  is  unfavorable 
to  all  peaceable  enterprises ;  nothing  now  fills  the  mind  but  subjects  that 
agitate  the  passions.  Let  us  not  despair.  As  soon  as  our  new  government 
is  established,  the  public  spirit  of  our  country  will  be  found  to  feed  upon 
undertakings  that  have  science  or  humanity  for  their  object. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  minority  of  our  convention,  and  of  a  majority  of  my 
old  friends  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  determine  me  more  than  ever  to  look 
to  my  German  brethren  (indulge  the  term)  as  the  future  reservoirs  and 
vehicles  to  posterity  of  a  great  part  of  the  knowledge,  virtue  and  religion  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  rejoice  in  the  part  a  great  majority  of  them  have  taken  in 
the  great  contest  about  the  federal  constitution.  On  them  I  rely  chiefly  to 
out  vote,  to  oiU  work,  and  to  out  pray  the  anti-federalists  in  our  State.  I 
hope  you  do  not  neglect  to  fill  your  gazette  with  federal  essays,  anecdotes 
and  intelligence.  Hall  and  Sellers*  paper  is  filled  every  week  with  them 
all.  Newspapers  form  the  principles  and  direct  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  in  all  countries. 

"There  is  no  doubt  now  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  government  by  nine 
States  before  the  1st  of  June,  and  by  twelve  before  the  Ist  of  August. 

"  The  constitution  has  been  well  received  in  England,  and  is  much  com- 
mended by  the  friends  of  America,  especially  by  the  great  and  good  Dr. 
Price. 

"  Will  not  a  letter  of  thanks  from  you  and  Dr.  Hendel  be  expected  to  the 
trustees  of  New  Jersey  College,  for  the  degrees  in  divinity  lately  conferred 
upon  you?  It  maybe  conveyed  to  them  through  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  the  President  of  the  College. 

"  With  compliments  to  Dr.  Hendel,  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  hum- 
ble servant,  "Benjamin  Rush." 

In  the  Neue  Zeitung  for  March  12,  1788,  a  correspondent 
suggests  that  *'  the  professors  might  bridge  over  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  college  by  accepting  an  annual  salary  of  £100, 
instead  of  £200,  as  they  have  private  means."  The  next  num- 
ber of  the  paper  contains  a  reply,  stating  that  the  professors 
are  doing  the  very  thing  that  has  been  suggested.     *^  One  of 
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them  is  working  for  one-fourth  of  what  had  been  promised  bioDf 
and  all  are  willing  to  make  any  possible  sacrifice." 

In  1788  Prof.  Melsheimer  wrote :  "  If  the  Germans  will  take 
an  interest  and  increase  the  endowment,  the  institation  will 
soon  be  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  State."  The  Ger- 
man papers  of  the  day  contain  many  appeals  for  aid,  as  well  as 
bitter  complaints  against  the  German  people  for  their  lack  of 
interest  in  this  important  enterprise.^  The  fact  is  the  time  for 
success  on  so  important  a  scale  had  not  yet  arrived.  A  large 
part  of  the  population  of  Lancaster  county  was  not  favorable  to 
higher  education,  and  even  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  were 
not  generally  enthusiastic.  They  were  warmly  attached  to  their 
native  language,  and  feared  that  the  new  institution  would 
make  the  English  language  more  prominent  than  the  German. 
If  either  of  the  synods  had  possessed  supreme  control,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  arrangements  might  have  been  made  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiencies of  income  by  special  contributions  from  the  churches, 
but  the  responsibility  was  divided,  and  each  depended  upon  the 
other.  The  lands  which  the  State  had  granted  to  the  college 
were  unsalable,  and  were  indeed  a  source  of  actual  expense. 
When  every  means  of  relief  had  failed  the  trustees  could  dis- 

*  The  Neue  Unpartheyische  ZeUung  contains  a  series  of  articles  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  a  conntry  correspondent,  Hans  Ehrlich,  who  pretends 
to  be  opposed  to  education,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  the  attitude  of  s 
portion  of  the  community.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first  article 
in  the  series  : 

"  I  am  told  that  Lancaster  has  been  selected  to  be  the  seat  of  a  German 
college.  Possihly,  it  is  intended  to  make  the  children  wiser  than  their  pa- 
rents, and  that  does  not  please  me  at  all.  I  am  not  a  learned  man,  bnt  1 
have  no  occasion  to  know  more  than  I  know  already.  My  deceased  father 
did  not  know  as  much  as  I  do,  for  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
when  he  wanted  to  cipher  he  counted  his  fingers,  or  made  crosses  over  the 
door.  For  all  that,  he  was  an  excellent  man,  ate  his  pork  and  drank  bia 
cider  daily  with  a  good  appetite,  and  died  peacefully  in  his  86th  year,  hav- 
ing first  bequeathed  his  entire  farm  to  me.  My  two  boys  need  not  kn^* 
more  than  I  do,  for  the  tgg  must  not  be  wiser  than  the  hen.  My  wife  wonld 
like  to  send  my  son  Christopher  to  college,  for  his  mother's  brother  w^  ^ 
Master  of  Arts,  but  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  to  that,  for  the  husband  ^ 
the  head  of  the  wife  as  it  is  written  in  Ephesians." 
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cover  no  way  of  preventing  utter  financial  ruin  than  by  con- 
tracting the  operations  of  the  institution.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
assumed  by  several  writers  that  the  school  was  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  about  this  time,  there  was  a  period  of  deep 
depression;  so  that,  in  November,  1792,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  could 
write  to  Dr.  Rush :  "  Our  Frankliniana  is  much  like  the 
daughter  of  Jairus.  0,  for  a  commiserating  hand  that  could 
raise  it !  "  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  institution  had  not 
entirely  suspended.  From  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  diaries  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  extending  from  1785  to 
1815,  it  appears  that  the  college  was  constantly,  in  its  humble 
way,  doing  its  work.  As  late  as  April  10, 1810,  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
records  in  his  diary  his  purpose  to  devote  more  time  to  teaching 
Chronology,  Rhetoric  and  Natural  History  in  *'  our  college." 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  trace  the  history  of 
Franklin  College  from  its  foundation,  in  1787,  to  its  union  with 
Marshall  College,  in  1853.  Though  its  patronage  was  mainly 
local,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  it  was  an  excellent  school.  We  have  seen  that  the 
faculty  was  at  the  beginning  composed  of  very  eminent  men ; 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  some  of  the  later  teachers  were  no 
less  distinguished. 

Prof.  James  Ross,  who  became  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion in  1801,  published  his  celebrated  Latin  Grammar  while  he 
was  Professor  of  Languages  in  this  institution.^  Prof.  Benedict 
Schipher  began  to  teach  in  1809,  and  was  identified  with 
Franklin  College  for  many  years.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  he  prepared  and  published  a  German  and  English 
dictionary,  which  was  extensively  circulated.  In  1815  Rev. 
W.  C.  Brownlee  was  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  He 
was  subsequently  called  to  a  professorship  in  Rutgers  College, 
and  was,  in  later  life,  a  very  prominent  minister  in  the  City  of 

^  His  Latin  ode  in  memory  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  of  which  the  writer  posseBses 
an  original  copy,  is  dated :  "  Coll.  Franklin,  Lancastrise,  Eal.  Mart. 
1804." 
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New  York.  Prof.  Thor  T.  Norr,  a  native  of  Denmark,  was  a 
very  popular  teacher.  He  is  said  by  Dr.  Messersmith,  who 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  to  have  lost  his  life  at  Norfolk,  Ya., 
while  attempting  to  save  a  man  from  drowning.  Other  early 
teachers  in  Franklin  College  were  Professors  Doyle,  Snowden, 
Cassidy  and  Armstrong. 

In  1839  the  Trustees  sold  the  old  ^'store-house"  on  North 
Queen  Street,  and  purchased  a  building  on  Lime  Street,  which 
had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Lancaster  County  Acad- 
emy. The  college  was  then  reorganized,  and  in  1840  Rev.  F. 
A.  Muhlenberg,  now  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  James  Regan  were  elected  teachers.  An  English 
department  was  added  in  1841^  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  T.  Day.  This  arrangement  continued  for  four  years. 
Mr.  Day  resigned  in  1845,  and  Mr.  Regan  in  1846.  At  this 
date  Rev.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages,  and  Rev.  J.  Chapman  of  Mathematics,^  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  effected  by  which  the  scholars  of  the  pablic 
schools  who  were  found  sufficiently  qualified  were  permitted  to 
pass  through  Franklin  College  free  of  expense.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  September,  1849.'  when  the  Lancaster 
High  School  was  established,  and  a  great  part  of  its  local  pa- 
tronage withdrawn  from  Franklin  College.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  erect  a  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  and  about  seven  thousand  dollars  had  ac- 
tually been  subscribed  for  this  purpose,  besides  five  thousand 
dollars  which  had  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose  from  the 
college  treasury,  when  operations  were  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  a  proposal  for  union  with  Marshall  College,  then 
located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

If  we  were  writing  a  history  of  Franklin  College,  it  would 

^  In  September,  1846,  the  Hon.  Ellis  Lewis  was  elected  Profeiaor  of  Law 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  This  was  probably  done  with  a  view  of  estab* 
lishing  a  Law  School ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Judge  Lewis  accepted 
the  professorship.    See  "  Records  of  Franklin  College,"  p.  96. 

'  See  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  article  in  "  Evangelical  Review" 
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be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  frequent  negotiations 
between  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College  and  the  Synods  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  continued  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  college  on  its 
original  basis.  Probably  this  will  be  done  hereafter,  as  the 
material  is  abundant.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  trustees  of  Franklin  College  hesitated  in  their 
efforts  to  re-establish  the  institution  on  the  old  '^  union  "  plan, 
because  the  denominations  in  whose  interest  it  had  been  origi- 
nally established  had  in  the  meantime  founded  colleges  else- 
where, and  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  literary  institution  of  a 
high  grade  could  be  maintained  without  denominational  patron- 
age. It  was  finally  agreed  that  ''one-third  of  the  money 
belonging  to  Franklin  College  should  be  transferred  to  the 
trustees  of  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg,  to  endow  with 
it  the  *  Franklin  Professorship/  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be 
retained  at  Lancaster  and  given  to  the  trustees  of  Marshall 
College,  on  condition  of  its  removal  to  Lancaster  and  its  car- 
rying on  its  collegiate  operations  under  the  name  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College." 

The  Act  of  the  Legislature  confirming  the  union  with  Mar- 
shall College  was  signed  by  the  Governor  April  29,  1850.  The 
amount  paid,  according  to  agreement,  to  the  trustees  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  the  Lutheran  interest  in  Franklin  College 
was  $17,169.61.  This  sum  was  collected  in  the  Reformed 
churches,  and  the  endowment  of  Franklin  College  thus  re- 
mained intact.  The  Lutheran  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  Potts- 
ville  in  1850,  ''heartily  approved"  of  the  arrangement.  Some 
time  was,  however,  required  to  raise  the  required  amount,  and 
it  was  not  till  1853  that  the  union  was  actually  consummated. 

The  records  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Franklin  College, 
which  are  at  present  in  our  care,  contain  very  little  informa- 
tion concerning  the  educational  work  of  the  institution,  but 
with  regard  to  its  financial  relations  they  are  complete 
and  satisfactory.  It  required  no  small  degree  of  honesty  and 
faithfulness  to  watch  over  the  financial  interests  of  the  College 
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daring  the  dark  and  trying  days  of  its  early  history.  The 
Board  was,  therefore,  fully  justified  at  its  meeting  on  the 
4th  of  December^  1849,  in  placing  on  record,  for  the  informt- 
tion  of  posterity,  the  following  action  : 

"  Eesolvedj  That  this  institution  is  worthy  of  the  honorable  name  she 
has  assumed,  and  will  retain  it.  Since  the  year  1787,  under  advene  cir- 
cumfltances,  she  has  sustained  a  classical  and  mathematical  school,  mthont 
participating  in  the  bomntj  of  the  State.  It  is  true  she  received  ten  thoo- 
sand  acres  as  a  donation,  in  waste  lands,  from  the  State,  but  for  many  jetn 
worthless  and  expensive  to  the  corporation ;  nevertheless,  by  careful  condact 
and  an  economical  policy,  she  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  $40,000,  whilst 
other  sister  institutions,  although  sectarian,  and  receiving  the  full  boanty 
of  the  State,  have  failed." 


VI. 

A   SKETCH    OF   MARSHALL  COLLEGE,  MERCERS- 
BURG,  PA.  FROM  1836  TO  1841.     UNDER  THE 
PRESIDENCY  OF  DR.  RAUCH. 

BY   REV.   THBODOBE  APPEL,   D.D. 

Introductory  Remarks, — As  a  general  thing  the  older  col- 
leges of  this  country  were  more  or  less  of  a  theological  character. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  standard  of  ministerial  quali- 
fications came  to  be  elevated,  it  was  felt  that  colleges  at  be^t 
could  only  give  the  necessary  preparatory  training  for  the  proper 
study  of  the  various  branches  of  theology.  Accordingly^ 
Theological  Seminaries  began  to  grow  out  of  the  colleges  as 
a  necessity  for  a  more  extended  course  of  theological  education. 
All  this  was  in  harmony  with  English  and  American  modes  of 
thinking,  in  which  the  particular  or  less  gen  oral  precedes  the 
more  general  or  universal.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  process  of 
induction. 

In  the  German  Churchy  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement 
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was  just  the  reverse.  There  the  Seminary  came  first  and  the 
CoUego  afterwards.  In  the  Reformed  Church  the  Seminary 
begat  the  College;  the  College  begat  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment; and  then  in  the  course  of  events  it  begat  many  sous 
and  daughters — schools^  academies,  normal  schools,  collegiate 
institutes,  colleges  and  Orphans'  Homes — in  various  parts  of 
this  country.  Such  a  development — we  may  be  permitted  also  to 
remark — was  in  harmony  with  the  German  or  deductive  method 
of  thinking,  the  converse  of  the  one  just  referred  to. 

The  Theological  Seminary. — The  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  was  established  in  the  year  1825,  at 
Carlisle,  in  this  State.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  who  was  the  only 
professor  at  the  time,  found  it  necessary,  as  far  as  he  could  find 
time,  to  teach  his  students  everything  he  thought  they  ought  to 
know,  from  English  Orammar  and  Virgil  up  to  Church  History 
and  Dogmatic  Theology.  Some  of  them,  coming  from  the  plough 
or  the  workshop,  he  found  it  necessary  to  initiate  into  the  Ele- 
ments of  Descriptive  Geography. 

In  the  year  1829  the  Synod  added  another  professor  to  her 
school  of  the  prophets,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Young,  who  pro- 
ceeded'to  establish  a  Classical  School  as  a  part  of  the  Semi- 
nary course.  He  died  in  1831,  after  this  department  of  study 
was  fairly  organized. 

The  High  School  (at  York).— In  1832  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Ranch  was  elected  by  the  Synod  to  fill  the 
place  of  Mr.  Young  in  the  Seminary,  which  had  been  removed  to 
York  in  1829.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  a  classical  training  in 
the  students  who  came  to  the  Seminary  to  study  theology^  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  much  of  his  energy  to  building  up 
a  High  School  or  Academy,  such  as  was  needed  at  the  time. 
The  institution  grew  under  his  care,  and  it  seems  it  soon  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Seminary  to  furnish  him  with  assist- 
ance in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  records  show  that  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Agnew^  Mr.  W.  A.  Good,  theological  student,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dober,  pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  the  place, 
took  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  students,  from  time  to  time. 
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In  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Samuel  Budd,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  was  appointed  permanent  professor  in  the 
High  School.  He  took  charge  of  the  classes  in  mathematics  and 
the  rest  of  the  English  branches.  He  introduced  a  more  extended 
course  of  study,  which  gave  the  High  School  something  of  a 
collegiate  character,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  subsequent 
transformation  into  a  full-fledged  college,  a  few  years  after- 
wards. The  High  School  at  York,  under  such  excellent  teach- 
ers as  Kauch  and  Budd,  soon  established  for  itself  a  high 
reputation  over  a  large  extent  of  the  State,  and  was  frequented 
by  the  sons  of  good  families  from  Easton,  Harrisburg,  Lancas- 
ter, Frederick,  Md.,  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Its  Removal  to  Mercersburg. — During  this  same  year  (1834) 
the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  met  at  Pittsburgh, 
concluded  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  remove  ita 
Institutions  from  York  to  some  other  locality,  and  directed  that 
a  circular  should  be  issued  inviting  proposals  from  the  citizens 
of  such  places  as  might  wish  to  compete  for  the  honor  and 
advantage  of  having  its  theological  and  literary  institutions  in 
their  midst.  At  the  Synod  of  1835,  assembled  at  Chambers- 
burg,  responses  were  received  from  the  good  people  of  that 
place,  from  Lancaster,  and  from  Mercersburg,  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  North  Mountain,  in 
Franklin  County,  in  this  State.  The  offer  from  the  last-men- 
tioned place,  in  which  the  citizens  pledged  themselves  bj  a 
legal  contract  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash  contribu- 
tions if  the  institutions  were  removed  to  their  village,  involving 
no  conditions  which  might  lead  to  diflBculty  or  misunderstand- 
ing, was  regarded,  all  things  considered,  as  the  best;  and 
accordingly  Mercersburg  was  selected  as  the  future  home  of 
the  Literary  and  Theological  Institutions  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  Mercersburg  over  Lancaster  and  Chambers- 
burg  in  carrying  away  the  prize  was  at  that  time  quite  a  feat 
for  a  country  village  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was 
accomplished  by  a  band  of  intelligent  and  energetic  Scotch- 
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Irish  Presbyterians,  backed  by  a  few  solid  Beformed  .people, 
who  had  some  wealth,  and  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  such  institutions  would  materially  aasist  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  as  well  as  afford  superior  advantages  for 
the  education  of  their  sons.  Some  of  the  larger  towns  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  could  not  as  yet  see  that  far.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  history  and  to 
individuals,  that  the  Rev.  Jacob  Mayer  was  then  the  Reformed 
minister  at  Mercersburg,  and  that  he,  by  his  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm, helped  very  materially  in  making  the  matter  clear  to  his 
intelligent  Scotch-Irish  neighbors  that  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  them  in  every  wa}'  to  have  these  schools  of  learning 
located  in  their  place. 

The  citizens  of  Mercersburg,  however,  never  paid  the  entire 
amount  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash  payments,  as  they 
had  promised,  and  as  at  first  they  were  quite  confident  they 
could,  although  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mayer  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  assist  them  in  rising  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  so 
as  to  redeem  their  pledges.  Consequently  neither  the  College 
nor  the  Seminary  was  permanently  located  in  their  village ; 
and,  therefore,  after  remaining  eighteen  years  on  the  ground 
and  bringing  to  Mercersburg  more  than  fi/ty  times  as  many 
dollars  as  they  received,  both  felt  free — when  a  good  opportunity 
presented  itself — to  take  their  flight  across  the  Susquehanna 
and  find  a  new  home  within  the  Garden  of  the  State,  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster. 

Its  New  Home. — In  those  days  Mercersburg  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  very  eligible  location  for  the  scholastic  institutions 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  possessed  a  number  of 
interesting  historical  traditions  and  associations.  Col.  Hugh 
Mercer,  afterwards  General  Mercer,  on  his  way  out  to  chastise 
the  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  with  his  staff 
and  Scotch  Highlanders,  once  stopped,  it  is  paid,  overnight  at 
Mercersburg,  and,  as  the  village  had  not  as  yet  been  properly 
christened,  he  consented  to  stand  as  its  godfather,  and  allowed 
it  to.  be  called  after  his  name.      Later  on  it  was  the  home  of 
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President  James  Buchanan,  Governor  Finley  and  others  dis- 
tinguished in  the  politics  of  the  county  and  the  State.  The 
people  were  decidedly  religious^  and  possessed  more  culture  and 
intelligence  than  most  other  places  of  the  same  size.  The 
scenery  was  interesting,  uniting  the  grand  with  the  beaatifal 
and  the  picturesque.  As  the  catalogues  of  the  college  used  to 
say,  ^'Mercersburg,  with  its  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  was 
situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Franklin  County,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  lime-stone  region,  at  the  distance  of  an  hoar's 
walk  from  the  base  of  what  is  called  the  North  Mountain.  The 
scenery,  formed  by  the  mountains,  bends  around  it  like  a  vast 
crescent  or  amphitheatre,  contrasting  as  it  does  with  a  rich,  open 
country  below,  is  absolutely  splendid."  And  then  it  was  further 
said  that  ''  the  objects  that  surround  the  spirit  in  the  years, 
especially  of  college  life,  work  upon  it  continually  with  a  plastic 
force,  the  impressions  of  which  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly 
erased.  They  stamp  their  image  upon  the  very  constitution  of 
the  soul/'  This  scenery  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  students 
of  Marshall  College,  as  all  will  no  doubt  freely  admit,  will  never 
be  erased  from  the  tablets  of  their  memories. 

The  oft-repeated  criticism  that  Mercersburg,  so  far  from  the 
more  German  counties  of  the  State,  was  the  last  place  where 
institutions  for  the  "Reformed  Church  should  have  been  located, 
has  become  threadbare,  if  not  stale.  Although  not  the  centre 
of  the  German  population,  it  was  central  to  the  English-speak- 
ing part  of  the  Church,  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Central 
Pennsylvania,  which,  from  the  beginning,  had  given  both  schools 
the  most  active  support  and  sympathy.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  therefore,  probably  they  could  not  have  found,  at  the 
time,  a  better  home  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  settlement  along  the  Gonococheague  was  indeed  not  an  in- 
significant element  thac  helped  to  give  Marshall  College  its 
meritorious  Anglo-German  character. 

The  Seminary  Lags  Behind. — After  the  Synod  of  Chambers- 
burg  had'ordered  the  removal  of  its  institutions  to  Mercersburg, 
it  was  thought  by  some  that  there  were  legal  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  the  removal  of  the  Seminary^  as  it  was  an  incorporated 
body,  had  some  funds,  some  property,  and  a  pretty  extensive 
library,  which  might  be  endangered  by  its  removal  from  York  ; 
but  this  was  a  mistake — most  probably  only  an  after-thought, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  where  it  was.  The  most 
eminent  civilians,  upon  being  consulted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Baltimore,  in  1836,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  there 
were  no  legal  difficulties  whatever  to  prevent  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  institution.  Still  it  remained  one  whole  year  at 
York,  was  partially  closed  during  the  following  year,  and  did 
not  get  to  Mercersburg  until  the  fall  of  lb33. 

The  High  School,  on  the  other  hand,  was  youthful ;  it  had  no 
charter  as  yet,  no  property,  no  funds  or  library  to  lose,  and 
there  were  no  legal  difficulties  in  its  way  to  prevent  it  from  em- 
igrating to  a  better  country  whenever  it  was  thought  best  to  do 
so.  With  a  spring  and  a  bound,  therefore,  it  soon  reached 
Mercersburg,  only  a  short  time  intervening  after  it  had  been 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Synod,  with  eighteen  students  and  two 
professors  at  the  opening  of  the  fall-term  of  1835.  If  it  had  no 
money  or  library,  it  had  a  good  endowment  in  the  brain  and  faith 
of  the  professors  and  in  the  hopeful  enthusiasm  and  good  char- 
acter— moral  and  intellectual — of  the  students. 

A  Warm  Reception. — The  citizens  of  Mercersburg  received 
the  remnant  of  the  High  School  at  York  with  open  arms  and  a 
generous  hospitality,  somewhat,  probably,  as  shipwrecked  mar- 
iners are  received  when  they  reach  the  shores  of  safety.  The 
professors.  Ranch  and  Budd,  were  scholarly-looking  men,  both 
carrying  canes  and  both  looking  out  upon  the  world  through 
gold  spectacles.  The  students  also  made  a  favorable  impression. 
There  were  few,  if  any,  among  them,  we  presume,  who  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  vices  into  which  students,  unfortunately,  some- 
times are  prone  to  fall.  With  their  teachers  they  constituted  a 
valuable  accession  to  the  population  of  Mercersburg,  which 
more  than  made  up  for  its  lack  of  numbers  by  its  high  intellect- 
ual and  moral  character. 

Poor  Accommodations. — The  removal  took  place  in  such  a 
34 
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comparatively  short  time  after  the  action  of  Synod,  that 
there  was  no  time  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  or  eren 
for  securing  comfortable  rooms  for  recitation  purposes.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  call  into  requisition  an  ancient  stone 
building,  somewhere  back  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  consider- 
ably dilapidated,  that  had  been  used  as  a  parochial  school  io  its 
better  days,  in  the  last  century,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
verted into  a  temple  of  the  muses.  As  it  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  was,  besides,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rather  dense  settlement  of  Africans,  it  was  vacated  as  soon  as 
better  accommodations  could  be  secured  on  the  front  street 

The  New  Building. — During  the  summer  of  1836  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building  for  the  Seminary  and  High  School, 
which  were  still  regarded  as  one  institution,  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate and  inspiring  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  that  had  assembled  from  far  and  near. 
Friends  of  the  institutions  were  present  from  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  even  from  East  Pennsylvania.  The  enthusiasm  which 
broke  forth  on  this  occasion  augured  well  for  the  future  sac- 
cess  of  this  new  seat  of  learning.  The  building  committee, 
consisting  of  John  Smith,  George  Besore,  James  0.  Carson  and 
Daniel  Shafer,  were  active  and  energetic  men ;  they  saw  what 
was  needed  and  made  no  account  of  the  '^  legal  difficulties  "  in  the 
way  of  the  removal  of  the  Seminary.  They  had  but  little  re- 
spect for  the  law's  delays,  took  time  by  the  forelock,  believing 
in  their  own  minds  that  they  could  expedite  the  coming  of  the 
Seminary  more  effectually  if  they  would  go  to  work  at  once,  and 
erect  for  its  use  a  handsome  edifice,  in  which  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

The  new  building  was  finished  and  occupied  by  the  students 
in  the  fall  of  1887,  to  the  almost  infinite  delight  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  was  spacious,  well  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
it  was  intended,  and  not  without  claims  to  respect  on  the  score 
of  symmetry  and  good  taste.  The  central  building  was  44  front 
by  48  deep,  and  the  wings  31  by  44.  There  were  four  recita- 
tion rooms,  one  for  each  professor^  on  the  second  story,  as  the 
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students  entered  the  building,  a  spacious  prayer-hall  on  the 
third  story,  and  above  it  a  hall  of  the  same  dimensions  for  the 
library.  The  students'  rooms  were  mostly  in  the  wings,  whilst 
the  refectory  was  in  the  basement,  large  enough  for  a  first-class 
hotel,  where  the  students  were  expected  to  board  in  common. 
A  large  portico,  in  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  covered  the 
entrance  to  the  main  building,  and  a  neat  and  modest  cupola 
surmounted  the  cruciform  structure  as  a  whole,  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  State,  embracing  the 
great  Cumberland  Valley  and  extending  over  into  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  building  was  constructed  on  correct  sani- 
tary principles,  giving  occasion  to  little  sickness  among  the 
students,  and  of  none  unto  death.  It  spoke  for  itself,  the  or- 
nament of  the  village,  the  pride  of  the  students,  and  in  those 
days  of  small  things  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  young  institu- 
tion, struggling  upward  for  fame  and  recognition. 

The  Change  to  a  College. — Up  to  the  year  1885  the  High 
School  or  Academy  formed  a  part  of  the  Seminary  known  as  its 
Classical  Department,  and  was  under  its  control,  as  provided  for 
in  the  charter  of  the  Seminary;  but  the  Synod  of  Chambers- 
burg  in  1835,  which  ordered  the  removal  from  York,  further 
directed  that  the  High  School  should  be  incorporated,  and 
named  certain  gentlemen  of  high  standing  as  trustees,  with 
authority  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter.  As  the 
institution  was  intended  for  the  general  public  no  less  than  for 
the  Reformed  Church,  it  was  right  and  proper  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  institutions  should  thus  be  made,  so  that  out- 
siders might  be  called  in  as  trustees  of  ihe  college,  which  was 
not  so  strictly  denominational  as  the  seminary,  and  take  part  in 
its  management. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Synod  did  not  use  the 
word  *' college'' in  its  instructions  to  secure  a  charter.  The 
school  was  to  be  a  high  school  simply,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  it  was  to  be  as  high  and  wide  in  its  range  of 
studies  as  it  could  be  made  to  be.  In  those  days  there  was  a 
pretty  extensive  impression  among  the  people  of  this  State  that 
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colleges  were  of  doubtful  utility,  if  not  positively  demoralizing 
to  young  men.  As  our  German  people  at  that  time  were  not 
more  enlightened  than  others  in  this  respect,  the  reverend 
fathers  at  the  Synod  of  Chambersburg  eschewed  the  word  col- 
lege or  collegium,  which  was  not  euphonious  to  German  ears, 
and  simply  called  for  a  Hochschule,  although  they  knew  alt  the 
while  that  they  wished  for  something  more  than  institutions,  so 
called  in  this  country,  could  give  or  impart. 

The  gentlemen,  however,  named  by  the  Synod  followed  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  increased  their 
number  from  the  best  material  of  the  State  to  the  number  of 
forty-five  in  all,  and  during  the  winter  of  1835  and  '36  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  their  charter  successfully  through  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State.  It  was  signed  by  Governor  Ritner  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1836,  who,  with  other  German  governors, 
such  as  Snyder  and  Wolf^  was  among  the  best  that  ever  graced 
the  gubernatorial  chair.  The  9th  of  November,  1836,  was  the 
date  on  which  this  august  charter  or  Friebriefe  was  authorized  to 
go  into  operation.  The  word  college  in  its  name  did  it  no  harm 
after  all,  and  joined  with  that  of  John  Marshall,  the  legal  Wash- 
ington of  the  United  States,  helped  materially  in  giving  pres- 
tige to  the  new  school  of  learning.  The  names  of  the  forty- 
five  trustees  were  always  mentioned  with  reverence  and  respect. 
They  have  all  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  labors  on 
earth,  having  enjoyed  largely  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  their  day  aAd  generation. 

A  Charter  and  an  Outfit. — The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
half  of  a  century  ago,  with  a  German  governor  in  the  executive 
chair,  was  more  generous  and  practically  helpful  to  colleges 
than* it  has  been  ever  since.  With  a  liberal  charter,  giving  the 
college  the  right  to  be,  it  gave  it  also  something  more  substan- 
tial— an  outfit  or  dowry  of  ten  thousand  dollars — just  as  it  did 
to  several  other  sister  institutions  within  the  State.  And  when 
the  installments  had  been  paid  in,  this  same  enlightened  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  began  to  make  annual  appropriations  to 
the  same  colleges,  Marshall  included,  of  one  thousand  dollars 
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annually,  which  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  State  constrained  it  to  restrain  its 
generosity. 

As  something  in  the  way  of  an  equivalent  for  these  gifts,  the 
colleges  thus  favored  were  expected  to  give  free  tuition  to  a 
number  of  persons  who  might  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  Marshall 
and  its  sister  colleges  complied  with  this  condition,  and,  in  ad- 
dition,  sent  forth  many  excellent  teachers  who  did  not  receive 
their  tuition  free.  When  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  State  received  the  full  benefit  of  its  bene- 
factions to  its  colleges. 

The  Formation  of  the  Faculty, — As  experience  has  shown 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  secure  charters,  and  own  expen- 
sive buildings  for  colleges,  than  it  is  to  supply  them  with  other 
things  that  are  more  internal  and  more  vital  to  their  growth 
and  prosperity,  such  as  books,  apparatus,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, a  live  and  efficient  faculty,  properly  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. The  founders  of  Marshall  College  perhaps  did  all  that 
they  could,  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  which,  however,  was  limited,  to  obtain  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible such  a  teaching  force  in  the  institution  as  would  guarantee 
its  future  success  and  prosperity.  In  this  respect  they  were 
only  moderately  successful  at  first ;  in  the  course  of  time  more 
so,  and  in  the  end  entirely  so,  in  which  healthy  progress,  how- 
ever, the  finger  of  Providence  was  more  manifest  and  prominent 
than  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees  themselves,  or  of  those  who 
were  expected  to  stand  by  and  support  them. 

But  what  was  at  first  strikingly  lacking  in  the  quantum  of 
the  faculty  was,  in  a  large  degree,  supplemented  by  its  quality, 
spirit,  tendency  and  ability.  For  the  first  year  Dr.  Ranch  and 
Prof.  Budd  were  the  only  professors.  In  arranging  the  stu- 
dents into  college  classes^  and  in  preparing  the  first  class  for 
the  earliest  possible  graduation,  they  must  have  performed  a 
vast  amount  of  work,  most  probably  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  as  falls  to  the  same  number  of  collegiate  professors  at  the 
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present  day.  Dr.  Ranch  taught  all  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could  spare  to  lecturing  on 
philosophy.  Professor  Budd  taught  the  four  classes  in  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  with  all  other  English  branches,  and 
attended  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  those  who  were  not  as  yet 
classified,  mere  beginners  or  preparatorians.  They  were  so 
successful  in  their  labors  that  they  had  a  class  of  one  already 
prepared  for  graduation  in  the  fall  of  1887,  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Bom- 
berger,  now  Dr.  Bomberger,  who  at  that  time  was  regarded  as 
a  host  in  himself. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1886,  Dr.  Rauch  was  elected  president  and  professor  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  of  the  German  languages  and  its  literature. 
It  seems  that  at  the  time  it  was  intended  that  another  professor 
should  be  secured  to  teach  mental  and  moral  philosophy  with 
kindred  branches;  but  this  was  not  accomplished,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  institution,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Rauch  to  teach 
these  sciences,  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  as  the 
sequel  proved.  Professor  Budd,  at  the  same  meeting,  was  also 
formally  elected  professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Thus  the  college  had  two  standard 
bearers,  one  German  and  the  other  English  or  American,  in  all 
respects  well  qualified  to  give  it,  what  it  was  all-important  in 
its  formative  period  to  acquire,  an  Anglo-German  character* 
They  were  also  successful  in  imbuing  it  with  their  own  nobl® 
spirit. 

Another  Profeaaor. — During  the  year  1836  the  number  of 
students  had  considerably  increased,  fully  making  up  for  those 
left  behind  at  York,  and  when  the  board  met  again  on  the  9th 
of  November  following,  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  term,  it 
proceeded  to  elect  a  new  teacher,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Berg  as 
professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  of  Belles- 
Lettres,  which  relieved  Dr.  Rauch  of  the  duties  of  a  department 
which  he  had  hitherto  discharged.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Good  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Preparatory 
Department,  which  brought  equal  relief  to  Professor  Budd,  who 
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had  taught  the  elementary  branches  of  an  ordinary  school  no 
less  than  those  of  the  advanced  course  of  a  college. 

Rev,  J,  F.  Berg, — Professor  Berg  served  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  at  Mercersburg  as  pastor  in  connection  with  his  duties 
in  the  college  for  about  one  year,  when  he  resigned  and  took 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  large  congregation  in  Philadelphia. 
He  subsequently  was  the  means  of  adding  to  the  prestige  and 
celebrity  of  the  institutions  at  Mercersburg  by  his  controversies 
with  the  theological  professors.  He  was  a  born  controversialist, 
more  popular  than  profound,  a  fine  belles-lettres  scholar,  a 
genial  professor  and  a  gallant  opponent,  who  always  treated  his 
opponents  at  Mercersburg  with  respect ;  and,  without  intending 
it,  helped  to  give  them  strength  and  eclat  in  the  Church.  After 
laboring  as  pastor  over  several  congregations  in  Philadelphia, 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  died  some  years 
ago,  when  his  mental  strength,  matured  by  experience,  seemed 
to  have  prepared  him  for  increasing  usefulness. 

Mev.  JEdtvard  Bourne. — After  Professor  Berg  retired  from  the 
College  the  chair  of  languages  and  belles-lettrea  remained  vacant 
for  a  short  period,  but  its  duties  were  discharged  by  the  other 
professors,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bourne,  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  an  Irish  Episco- 
palian, who  amused  the  students  with  his  eccentricities  and  Irish 
wit,  but  drilled  them  well  in  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
according  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  **  Auld  Country.*' 

Rev.  Albert  Smith. — The  vacant  chair  of  languages  was  per- 
manently filled  from  the  year  1838  to  1840  by  the  Rev.  Albert 
Smith  of  Vermont,  New  England.  He  was  well  qualified  for  his 
post,  diligent,  faithful  and  conscientious.  He  had  correct  views 
of  the  important  relations  of  education  to  Christianity.  With- 
out being  profound  he  was  strictly  orthodox,  according  to  the 
old  standard  of  New  England  orthodoxy.  By  his  earnest  and 
practical  sermons  he  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
students  in  favor  of  religion  ;  and  during  his  stay  of  over  two 
years  at  Mercersburg  imparted  a  valuable  element  to  the  life  of 
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the  College  from  Puritan  New  England  during  its  youthful  and 
susceptible  period.  He  strengthened  its  Anglican  side,  but 
could  not  understand  or  appreciate  its  counterpart,  the  Gennar 
nic,  which  perhaps  confronted  him  in  the  college  for  the  first  time- 
Most  probably  under  the  feeling  that  he  could  not  labor  with 
freedom  and  comfort  in  his  new  surroundings,  he  withdrew  from 
the  institution  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1840. 

ProfeB%orNevin. — During  the  summer  session  of  1840  the  stu- 
dents enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Dr  Ranch's  superior  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  of  his  excellent  training  in  Greek  Gram- 
mar. In  the  fall  of  this  year  Professor  William  Marvel  Nevin, 
Esq.,  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  previously  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  who  has  remained  at  his  post  for  nearly  the  half 
of  a  century.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  enthusiasm, 
with  faith,  and  with  love  for  his  work.  In  addition  to  his  classi- 
cal acquirements,  he  was  familiar  with  English  literature,  and 
with  his  cultured  taste  was  well  qualified  to  teach  American 
Germans  to  read,  write  and  speak  the  English  language  with 
propriety.  His  services  in  these  respects  have  been  invaluable, 
and  their  influence,  operating  silently,  without  noisy  outward 
demonstration,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  been  all  along  in  felt  sympathy  .with  the  peculiar 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  College,  not  from  a  principle  of 
policy,  but  because  they  met  with  a  prompt  response  in  his 
heart.  The  Scotch  Irishman  felt  at  home  with  his  German 
cousins,  and  the  old-fashioned  Presbyterian  had  no  difficulty  in 
worshiping  at  Reformed  altars. 

When  Professor  Nevin  commenced  to  teach  the  students  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  1840,  the  grammars  of  those  languages  then  in 
use  were  very  mechanical,  apparently  a  mass  of  arbitrary  rules 
and  exceptions.  Gradually  he  introduced  those  of  a  higher  and 
better  kind,  such  as  Kuehner*s,  in  which  what  seemed  to  be 
contradictions  and  absurdities  in  the  old  grammars  are  explained, 
reduced  to  order  and  made  to  appear  as  a  natural  growth,  per- 
vaded with  a  philosophic  spirit. 

And  now  over  eighty  years  of  age,  the  Professor  still  remains 
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at  his  post  in  connection  with  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
At  present  he  is  Professor  of  English  literature  and  belles-lettresy 
and  two  other  professors  give  instructions  in  the  classics  which 
he  taught  in  his  younger  days.  He  has  many  friends  and  they 
all  congratulate  him  on  his  long  and  useful  life. 

TutarSj  Stoddard,  Young  and  others, — When  the  faculty  was 
organized  in  1886,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  consist  of  four 
professors^  who,  it  was  supposed  at  the  time^  would  be  sufficient 
to  attend  to  all  the  instruction  required  in  a  first-class  college. 
The  funds  of  the  institution,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  appointment  of  the  fourth  professor,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute, tutors  or  adjunct  professors  were  employed  at  a  reduced 
salary  to  assist  in  the  instructions  of  the  two  lower  classes. 
They  served  a  useful  purpose,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy, 
but  also  in  giving  efficiency  to  the  college,  in  presiding  at  the 
table  in  the  Refectory,  in  conducting  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  in  reporting  to  the  faculty  instances  of  disorder  or  ir- 
regularities among  the  students,  and  in  showing  a  good  example 
as  it  respects  punctuality  and  a*  correct  moral  Christian  con- 
duct. The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  filled  this  position  in 
Marshall  College  from  1887  to  1858:  David  Tappan  Stoddard, 
Andrew  S.  Young,  Rev.  Gardner  Jones,  Theodore  Appel,  John 
Cessna,  George  D.  Wolff,  E.  W.  Reinecke,  David  A.  Wilson, 
Franklin  D.  Stem,  John  S.  Ermentrout,  C.  Beecher  Wolff,  Geo. 
B.  Russel  and  C.  Z.  Weiser.  The  tutors  in  German  were  H.  C. 
Bernstein,  Christian  R.  Kessler  and  Maximillian  Stem.  Mr. 
Stoddard  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College;  all  the  rest,  except 
the  German  instructors,  were  graduates  of  Marshall  College. 

The  Preparatory  Department, — The  preparatory  school  under 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Good  soon  began  to  gain  in  numbers,  and  at- 
tracted students  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  who  came  on  to  prepare 
themselves  for  admittance  into  college  under  the  shadow  of  its 
own  classic  walls.  It  not  only  paid  its  own  expenses,  but  for  a 
period  of  time,  at  least,  it  was  a  source  of  income  to  the  college. 
Mr.  Good  was  well  qualified  for  the  position  of  Master  in  this 
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school,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  when  he  withdrew  from 
his  post  in  the  year  1841^  with  the  view  of  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  He  subsequently  made  himself  usefol 
in  the  cause  of  education  in  his  native  county  of  Berks,  and 
may  in  some  sense  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  its  present  sys- 
tem of  public  schools. 

Rev.  Wm.  A,  Good  and  others — Mr.  Good  had  a  succession 
of  nine  rectors  from  1841  to  1853,  which,  of  course,  were  too 
many  and  to  that  extent,  a  disadvantage  to  the  school,  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  A.  S.  Young,  Rev.  Gardiner  Jones,  Jeremiah  H. 
Good,  Rev.  A.  J.  M.  Hudson,  Joseph  H.  Loose,  David  Soivelj, 
Clement  Z.  Weiser  and  Samuel  G.  Wagner.  The  assistants 
were  still  more  numerous,  but  for  this  there  was  a  patent  reason, 
as  they  consisted  of  theological  students  en  route  for  the  higher 
duties  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Their  names  were :  J.  H.  A. 
Bomberger,  Andrew  S.  Young,  Moses  Kieffer,  George  H.  Mar- 
tin, E.  V.  Gerhart,  J.  H.  Good,  Theodore  Appel,  D.  Y.  Heis- 
ler,  J.  M.  Stearns,  George  Lewis  Staley,  George  W.  Aughin- 
baugh,  E.  W.  Reinecke,  John  S.  Ermentrout,  Aaron  S.  Leinbach, 
L  Boesard,  D.  Ph.,  and  David  A.  Wilson.  Three  or  four  of 
the  rectors  have  fallen  asleep,  whilst  the  sixteen  assistants,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  Animus  of  the  Studerits. — Next  to  a  learned  and  efiScient 
Faculty,which  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  complete  for  the  time 
at  Mercersburg,  the  growth  and  success  of  such  an  institution 
like  Marshall  College  in  its  humble  beginnings,  depended  very 
much  on  the  students,  on  their  spirit  and  character.  Fortunately, 
it  so  happened  that  they  were  enthusiastic  admirers  of  their 
alma  mater  and  never  allowed  any  persons  in  their  presence  to 
take  her  name,  or  the  names  of  their  professors,  in  vain,  did 
much  in  giving  her  character  before  the  public,  and  also  very 
much  in  bringing  new  students  with  them  from  their  respective 
homes  or  districts  of  country. 

The  state  of  morals  among  them,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  good, 
although  at  times  it  was  thought  to  be  very  bad.  Some  were 
not  free  from  degrading  vices,  and  occasionally  there  were  oat- 
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breaks  of  intemperance,  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  stu- 
dents, especially  such  as  cannot  find  a  sufficient  stimulus  in 
their  studies,  or  are  not  entirely  absorbed  by  them  ;  but  most 
probably  there  was  less  of  dissipation  among  the  students  than 
can  be  usually  found  in  the  same  number  of  persons  taken  from 
any  other  class  of  society. 

There  was  at  first  a  broad  line  of  demarkation  drawn  between 
the  religious  students,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  and  the  non-professors  of  religion,  who  were  pre- 
paring themselves  for  secular  callings  in  life.  This  separation, 
however,  was  modified  as  time  advanced  by  the  liberal  spirit  of 
the  institution,  in  which  all  heartily  sympathized.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  college  needed  students 
most,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  on  its  roll  was  relatively  the 
largest.  Generally  more  than  half  of  the  students  in  the  col- 
lege were  on  the  beneficiary  list.  Without  their  presence  the 
classes  would  have  been  too  small  for  the  comfort  of  the  profes- 
sors, or  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

The  Law  School. — The  Law  School  connected  with  Marshall 
College  was  located  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Thompson,  LL.D.,  as  professor.  Judge 
Thompson  was  one  of  the  ablest  civilians  in  the  State,  and  his 
school,  though  never  large,  sent  forth  from  time  to  time  first- 
class  lawyers,  among  whom  were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hendricks,  the 
late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon.  John 
Scott,  United  States  Senator.  The  students,  after  they  had 
finished  their  studies  and  had  sustained  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  Faculty 
of  Marshall  College,  which  was  announced  at  the  annual  com- 
mencements. The  connection  between  the  two  institutions  was 
more  nominal  than  real ;  yet  such  as  it  was,  it  served  to  show 
that  at  that  early  day  the  idea  of  a  university  was  floating  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons,  at  least,  in  connection  with  the  rise 
of  Marshall  College. 

Bright  Prospects, — The  collegiate  year  of  1840-41  opened 
very  auspiciously.     The  faculty  was  large  enough  to  give. at- 
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tention  to  all  those  studies  which  were  regarded  as  essential  to 
a  good  college  course.     The  curriculum  in   those  days  had 
more  regard  to  the  multum  than  to  the  multa  of  studies.    The 
students  were  proud  of  their  alma  maters  and  their  number  waa 
on  the  increase.     Dr.  Nevin,  by  his  writings,  especially  by  his 
Inaugural  Address,  had  secured   general   confidence    in    the 
Church  and  awakened  new  interest  in  its   institutions.    The 
centenary  year  of  the  founding  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  this 
country  was  being  celebrated  with  much  fervor  and  zeal  by  the 
entire  church,  and  with  singular  unanimity,    the   movement, 
sanctioned  by  the  Synod,  was  progressing  successfully  to  raise 
$100,000  for  the  College,  the  Seminary,  Beneficiary  Educa- 
tion and  Missions,  as  a  thanksgiving  offering  for  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God  in  leading  the  Church  thus  far  through  the 
wilderness.     Dr.  Ranch  had  just  published  his   Psychology, 
which  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  work  of  superior  merit  by  the 
best  authorities  in  the  country ;   and  he  was  now  looking  for- 
ward to  the  preparation  of  similar  philosophical  works  in  the 
near  future.     He  was  hopeful  and  infused  into  the  students 
and  friends  of  the  institution  much  of  his  own  noble  and  gen- 
erous spirit.     Cheered  and  strengthened  by  his  new  colleague^ 
Dr.  Nevin,  he  was  looking  to  the  realization  of  the  bright 
hopes  which  he  had  cherished  in  his  greatest  trials,  and  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  College  and  Seminary.     But  in  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God,  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labors 
here  on  earth.     He  had  laid  a  good  foundation,  he  had  finished 
his  work,  and  the  time  had  now  come  when  he  was  to  receive 
his  reward  in  a  better  world. 

The  Death  of  Dr.  Rauch.— In  the  fall  of  1840,  however,  it 
became  apparent  that  his  physical  and  mental  energies  had 
been  overtaxed,  and  that  his  strength  was  failing  him.  He 
was,  however,  still  comparatively  young  in  years,  and  it  was 
difiicult  to  believe  that  the  end  of  his  career  was  so  near  at 
hand.  Just  as  he  was  about  1k>  begin  the  preparation  of  his 
treatise  on  Christian  Ethics  for  the  press,  he  was  confined  to  the 
bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again.     He  died  early  in  the 
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morning  of  March  the  2d,  1841.  He  was  stricken  down  just 
at  a  time  when  his  presence  in  the  college  seemed  to  be  most 
needed,  and  his  loss,  tragic  in  appearance^  seemed  to  be  irrepar- 
able. It  was  a  sad  day  to  professors  and  students  when  they 
came  to  realize  the.  fact  that  Ranch,  the  amiable  Christian 
gentleman,  the  polished  scholar,  the  profound  philosopher  and 
theologian,  and  the  paternal  President  of  Marshall  College,  was 
no  more.  A  similar  feeling  of  sadness  and  sorrow  pervaded 
the  community  and  Church  generally,  when  his  unexpected 
death  was  announced  in  the  public  papers.  He  died  literally^ 
but  not  really^  for  he  has  continued  to  live  on  in  the  affections 
of  all  who  knew  him,  and  more  especially  in  the  institution,  to 
whose  founding  he  had  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  mind 
and  heart.  His  work  went  forward  under  his  inspiration,  and 
his  loss  was  overruled  for  good. 

An  Estimate  of  his  Worth, — At  the  end  of  the  winter-term 
succeeding  his  death,  Dr.  Nevin  delivered  an  admirable  and 
touching  eulogy  on  his  life  and  character,  replete  with  striking 
thoughts  and  sad  recollections.  From  the  flowers  in  the  gar- 
land, which  he  laid  on  the  grave  of  his  deceased  friend  and  col- 
league, we  cull  only  a  few  for  this  historical  record. 

**  I  found  myself,"  he  says,  "  attracted  to  him  from  the 
start.  His  countenance  was  the  index  of  his  heart,  open^  gen- 
erous and  pure.  I  soon  felt  that  my  relations  with  him  were 
likely  to  be  both  pleasant  and  safe.  Further  acquaintance 
only  served  to  strengthen  this  first  impression.  It  was  clear  to 
me  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  and  wronged.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  men  probably  to  be  capable  of  disingenuous  cun- 
ning, or  dishonorable  dealing  in  any  way.  Then  I  perceived 
very  soon  also,  that  his  learning  and  intellectual  strength  were 
of  a  higher  order  altogether  than  I  had  felt  myself  authorized 
to  expect;  though  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  his  Psy- 
chology, that  I  learned'  to  place  him  suflSciently  high,  in  this 
respect.  Here  again  it  became  clear  to  me^  that  the  proper 
worth  of  the  man  had  not  been  understood ;  and  I  could  not 
but  look  upon  it  as  a  strange  and  interesting  phenomenon^  that 
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here,  at  the  head  of  this  infant  college — without  care  or  con- 
Bciousness  even,  on  the  part  of  his  friends  generally— one  of  the 
finest  minds  of  Germanj  should  have  been  settled,  which,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  might  well  have  been  counted  an  or- 
nament to  the  oldest  or  most  conspicuous  institution  in  the 
land.  No  selection  could  have  secured  probably  a  fitter  man 
for  the  station  he  was  called  to  occupy.  Mj  own  calculations, 
at  least,  with  regard  to  him,  were  large  and  full  of  confidence ; 
not  onlj  as  it  respected  the  college  itself,  but  in  view  of  the 
general  influence  he  seemed  likely  to  acquire  also  as  a  scholar 
and  writer." 

''To  some,  possibly,  this  eulogy  may  seem  extravagant. 
There  are  those  in  this  neighborhood  probably,  who  will  find 
it  hard  to  be  persuaded,  that  so  great  a  man  has  lived  among 
them,  without  their  having  been  able  to  perceive  his  presence. 
It  is  so  hard  for  us  to  understand  and  estimate  properly  living 
worth  of  a  moral  or  intellectual  sort,  when  it  is  brought  home 
to  our  very  doors.  Seen  at  a  great  distance,  in  some  other 
literary  station.  Dr.  Ranch  might  easily  have  been  honored  by 
some  here  as  an  extraordinary  man,  to  whom  he  has  been  all 
along,  near  at  hand,  only  of  the  most  moderate  importance  un- 
der any  view.  Had  he  died  a  year  ago,  before  his  book  came 
out,  this  class  of  persons  would  have  considered  it  almost  ludi- 
crous to  hear  him  rated  anything  higher  than  many  learned  men 
(so  called)  whom  they  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  knowing. 
It  was  only  the  strong  action  of  opinion,  flowing  in  upon  them 
from  abroad,  that  could  constrain  them  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  the  work,  and  so  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
man ;  and  yet  it  may  still  sound  strange  in  the  ears  of  such  to 
be  told  that  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  the  whole 
land  dwelt  among  them  lately  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ranch. 
Already  he  had  caused  the  name  of  Mercersburg  to  be  re- 
peated with  interest,  where  heretofore  it  had  not  been  heard. 
Had  he  lived  five  years  longer,  he  would  have  lifted  the  vil- 
lage, along  with  the  college,  into  the  view  of  the  whole  land. 
As  it  is,  the  memory  of  the  man  deserves  to  be  regarded  still 
as  an  ornament  to  the  place.'' 
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A  Sketch  of  Dr.  Ranch. — As  the  death  of  Dr.  Rauch  con- 
stituted a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Marshall  College,  and  was  the 
point  of  a  new  departure  in  its  affairs,  we  here  insert  a  brief 
account  of  his  life^  the  qualifications  which  he  brought  to  his 
work,  and  of  his  great  worth  as  a  man  and  a  scholar. 

He  was  born  at  Kirchbracht,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
July  27, 1806,  of  Christian  parents.  His  father  was  a  clergy- 
man on  the  Reformed  side  in  the  Evangelical  church,  and  served 
a.  parish  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  successively  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Marburg,  Giessen  and  Heidelberg,  from  the  first  of 
which  he  received  his  diploma,  and  from  the  last  an  appoint- 
ment as  regular  professor,  when  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  native  land. 

With  the  professors  and  students  of  the  German  universities 
generally,  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  free  institu- 
tions, awakened  in  the  fatherland  after  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
The  assassination  of  Kotzebue  by  Sand,  the  political  madman, 
in  1819,  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  German  rulers,  and  the 
fear  that  other  kinds  of  government  might  soon  take  the  place 
of  their  own,  which  were  antiquated  and  could  uo  longer  stand 
the  test  of  enlightened  criticism.  As  a  natural  result  the  policy 
of  repression  and  secret  espionage  became  the  order  of  the  gov- 
ernments, especially  of  those  that  were  the  smallest  and  the 
most  insignificant.  Many  of  the  students  of  the  German  uni- 
versities accordingly  were  compelled  to  take  their  flight  and 
seek  hospitable  homes  in  the  United  States,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  were  Follen,  Lieber  and  Rauch.  The  latter 
was  known  to  be  free  in  the  expression  of  liberal  sentiments, 
and,  as  on  some  public  occasion  he  was  supposed  to  have  spoken 
too  freely  on  the  subject  of  politics,  he  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  escape  imprisonment  or  some  other  public  disgrace,  to 
take  his  flight  to  this  country.  What  was  a  loss  to  Germany 
by  such  banishments  was  much  gain  to  our  own  country. 

An  Exile. — Dr.  Rauch  found  a  hospitable  home  in  the  family 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pomp,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1831,  where  he 
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taught  music  in  the  town,  and  the  German  language  in  Lafay- 
ette College  for  a  short  time.  In  the  summer  of  1832  he  took 
charge  of  the  High  School  at  York,  and  in  the  following  fall 
he  was  elected  by  the  Reformed  Synod  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr. 
Young,  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Principal  of  the 
Classical  Department  in  the  Seminary  at  York ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Synod,  he  moTed 
with  the  High  School  to  Mercersburg  in  the  fall  of  1835. 

The  qualifications  of  Dr.  Ranch  for  the  different  positions  he 
was  called  to  fill  in  the  institutions  of  the  Church  were  of  the 
highest  order. 

As  a  Linguist — He  was  eminent  as  a  linguist,  being  familiar 
with  the  ancient  languages^  including  the  Sanscrit,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  modern  European  languages.  Before  he  came  to 
this  country  he  had  written  several  learned  works  in  Latin,  one 
on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  another  on  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

As  a  Naturalist. — He  took  a  deep  interest  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  had  studied  profoundly  the  works  of  Oken,  Scba- 
bert  and  others.  Accordingly  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  pro- 
fessor in  this  department  of  knowledge,  he  was  'accustomed  to 
lecture  to  the  students  on  this  subject,  which  proved  to  be  highly 
edifying  as  well  as  entertaining. 

As  a  Philosopher  and  Theologian, — It^  was,  however,  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  more  particularly  where  he  found  his 
true  calling,  in  its  bearings  upon  Christianity  and  the  Bible ;  and 
this  accordingly  became  with  him  more  and  more  a  specialty. 
He  was  here  what  might  be  called  an  idealistic  realist,  which  he 
no  doubt  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  progress  of  philosophy 
in  Germany,  France  and  England. 

Locke  and  Kant. — Locke,  in  England,  had  so  restricted  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  that  without  any  intention  of  the 
kind  his  system  gave  rise  to  skepticism  and  agnosticism  of  the 
worst  kind.  Kant  followed  Locke  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  skepticism  of 
Hume,  wrote  his  celebrated  Critique,  in  which,  more  profoandlj 
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than  Locke,  he  set  similar  false  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  practically  denying  that  it  can  have  any  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  God  and  supersensaous  things.  Great  as 
the  merits  of  this  work,  however,  were,  it  provoked  a  loud  pro- 
test in  Germany  and  gave  rise  to  various  schools,  especially  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  which  asserted  with  emphasis  that  the  rea- 
son can  go  heyond  phenomena  or  the  appearance  of  things  and 
gain  a  knowledge  of  their  substance  or  inner  essence,  that  is,  in 
their  in-^tch-Belhstieyn. 

Schelling  and  Hegel. — When  Dr.  Rauch  received  his  philo- 
sophical training  in  Germany,  the  system  of  Kant  had  already 
waned,  and  Schelling,  Fichte  and  Hegel  had  appeared  above  the 
horizon  as  stars  of  surpassing  brilliancy,  and  Rauch  fell  in 
freely  with  the  reaction  against  Kant.  He  had  full  faith  in  God 
and  nature,  and  claimed  for  the  human  reason  its  heaven-born 
prerogatives  and  rights.  In  his  lectures  and  writings  he  did  not 
give  place  by  subjection  for  an  hour  to  agnosticism.  He  rever- 
enced Leibnitz  and  Kant  as  fathers  of  a  great  philosophic 
movement,  whose  systems  had  their  day,  and  were  useful  as  they 
prepared  the  way  for  something  better.  His  teachers  belonged 
to  the  better  class  of  Hegelians,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  from  his 
Psychology  that  he  was  by  no  means  wedded  to  the  dry  and  ab- 
stract intellectualism  of  Hegel.  His  able  work  shows  through- 
out traces  of  Schelling,  Schubert  and  Steffens  just  as  well.  The 
author  possessed  a  vivid  imagination  and  had  too  much/ love  for 
the  reality  of  things  to  live  himself  in  mere  abstractions  or 
idealistic  clouds.  A  lover  and  admirer  of  all  the  giants  in 
German  philosophy,  he  was  not  the  slave  of  any  particular 
system. 

Carl  Daub. — His  philosophy  was  virtually  the  same  as  that 
of  Carl  Daub,  one  of  his  theological  teachers  at  Heidelberg, 
who  mastered  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  as  they  rose  suc- 
cessively around  him,  and  adopted  what  was  good  and  true  in 
them  all,  without  losing  his  faith  in  the  Bible  or  divine  things. 
Of  this  "  hierophant  in  the  temple  of  knowledge,''  as  he  has 
been  styled,  Tboluck  says  that,  *^  as  a  theologian  from  the  com- 
35 
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mencement  of  his  activity  as  a  writer  in  the  sphere  of  divinity 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  kept  himself  perpetually  on  the  heights 
of  the  timeSy  throughout  all  its  epochs.''  Rosenkranz  says  that, 
^^  as  no  theologian  was  more  orthodox  than  he^  so  no  one  could 
be  held  to  be,  in  the  true  force  of  the  word,  more  rational,"  and 
then  adds  that,  "  he  was  a  genuine  Church  Father  of  Protestant 
Theology.'' 

Dr.  J.  W.  Nevm. — Dr.  John  W.  Nevin,  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunities to  know  Dr.  Ranch  and  to  understand  his  system  of 
thought,  thus  describes  him  as  a  philosopher :  ^'  Truth  with  him 
was  deeper  than  any  kind  of  rationalism,  which  could  be  appro- 
priated only  by  entering  into  the  life  of  its  possessor.  Thos 
was  the  invisible  felt  to  be  real,  whilst  the  ovitward  and  sensible 
might  be  regarded  but  as  the  shadows  projected  from  it  on  the 
fields  of  space.  Innumerable  analogies,  adumbrations  and  cor- 
respondences, not  obvious  to  commoner  minds,  seemed  to  be  pres- 
ent habitually  to  his  view,  binding  the  universe  into  one  sublime 
whole,  the  earth  reflecting  the  heavens,  and  the  waves  of  eternity 
echoing  on  the  shores  of  time." 

A  Christian  PhUosopher. — Dr.  Ranch  came  to  this  country  to 
serve  God,  as  he  solemnly  promised  his  father  when  he  gave  him 
his  last  sad  adieu,  with  faith  in  God,  in  nature  and  man,  excla- 
sive  of  the  distortions  brought  upon  this  trinity  by  Hegelians  of 
the  left  wing.  He  came  also  with  faith  in  Christiani^,  exclu- 
sive of  the  incrustations  of  the  agnostic  neology  of  his  times. 
But  his  faith  in  Christ,  as  he  used  to  say,  was  strengthened 
and  refreshed  by  the  earnest,  vigorous,  active  Christianity  with 
which  he  found  himself  here,  in  America,  surrounded. 

Angh-Qerman  Pkilo8opht/. — He  acknowledged  also  that  he 
had  experienced  a  similar  modification  of  his  philosophical  views 
by  his  residence  in  this  country,  where  he  was  confronted  with 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  Locke  and  of  the  Scotch  philosophers. 
Under  the  spur  of  a  special  impulse  he  gave  them  a  more  care- 
ful study,  and  with  their  practical  applications  around  him  in 
real  life,  he  learned  to  put  a  higher  estimate  on  their  value  than 
he  could  have  ever  done  if  he  had  remained  in  Germany,  and 
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looked  out  at  them  from  the  windows  of  a  university.  As  a 
result  in  his  Psychology  he  sought  to  unite  the  two  philosoph- 
ical tendencies,  the  English  and  German,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
one  living  organism.  In  his  *'  first  attempt/'  as  he  modestly 
calls  it,  to  unite  German  and  American  mental  philosophy,  he 
was  perhaps  only  moderately  successful.  Its  ruling  spirit  is 
Germanic,  which  in  many  places  reminds  the  reader  of  the  rich 
imagination  of  Schelling  or  Schubert,  whilst  elsewhere  we  are 
confronted  with  the  logic  of  Kant  or  Hegel. 

Professor  Calderwood. — This  first  attempt  at  unification  was 
a  point  well  taken.  It  still  lives,  and  by  many  it  is  believed 
at  the  present  day  that  it  is  destined  to  dominate  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  future.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  coming  to  be  ao- 
knowledged  that  the  old  English  and  Scotch  philosophy  has 
had  its  day  and  fulfilled  its  mission ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
believed  that  the  same  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the 
great  systems  in  Germany,  culminating  in  Schelling  and 
Hegel.  There  is  therefore  a  necessity  as  well  as  room  for 
something  higher  and  better  in  our  order  of  thinking  to  meet 
and  overthrow  the  gross  agnosticism  of  our  times.  On  this 
point,  Professor  Calderwood,  of  Edinburg,  speaks  out  wisely  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  New  Princeton  Review.  "  We  find," 
he  says,  '*  from  this  survey,  that  the  thought  of  this  nation — 
British — is  in  a  state  of  transition,  preparing  for  a  new  ad- 
vance ;  and  that  when  this  comes,  it  promises  to  be  the  fruit  of 
all  that  is  best  in  German  and  British  thought ;  and  in  its  na- 
ture a  further  clear  advance  towards  a  philosophy  of  human 
knowledge — a  philosophy  of  certainty." 

Professor  Shields. — A  similar  thought  pervades  Professor 
Shields*  able  work  on  the  "  Ultimate  Philosophy/'  published 
in  1877.  He  looks  forward  hopefully  to  a  new  philosophy, 
which  is  to  be  the  last,  built  on  what  is  good  and  true  in  the 
systems  of  the  past,  in  which  philosophy  is  to  be  reconciled, 
not  only  with  itself,  but  with  theology  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
sciences.  He  moreover  thinks  that  our  own  dear  country  is 
destined  to  be  the  theatre  in  which  this  general  pacification^ 
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this  philosophical  millenium  is  to  be  brought  aboat,  as  it  is 
here  less  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  the  Old  World,  and 
more  free  for  the  expansion  and  growth  of  new  thoughts.  It 
is,  however,  not  likely,  as  we  think,  to  be  accomplished  here  in 
this  country^  without  the  assistance,  if  not  the  leadership,  of 
the  Old  World.  It  must  be  the  work  of  many  earnest  minds, 
with  broad  and  catholic  views,  and  then^  as  Dr.  Ranch  sasy,  it 
cannot  be  done  by  bringing  together  conflicting  systems  and 
forming  them  into  one  "  eclectic  compound,  which  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  It  must  be  organic,  and  bear  witness  of  the 
same  objective  spirit,  and  form  all  the  parts  into  one  life." 
This  will  be  Anglo- Germanism  in  its  highest  and  best  form — 
Bed  hio  labor,  hoc  ojnis  est 


Dr.  Ranch  was  buried  in  the  college  grounds  at  Mercers- 
burg,  but  his  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  Lancas- 
ter, where  they  repose  in  the  college  plot  in  the  Lancaster 
Cemetery.  An  appropriate  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  college-campus  by  his  former  students  and  his 
many  admiring  friends.  On  the  one  side  of  the  shaft  in  a  re- 
cess he  is  represented  as  sitting  in  his  study,  with  his  books 
around  him,  burning  the  midnight  oil,  still  studying  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind.  On  the  other  side,  is  a  sphere  representing 
a  hemisphere  as  just  emerging  out  of  chaos,  and  serving  as 
an  illustration  of  his  philosophy,  in  which  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  appear  in  one  and  the  same  view. 

The  following  elegy,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Schiedt,  a 
foreign  German,  who  pursued  a  course  of  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  then  afterwards  finished  his  theological 
education  in  the  Seminary  at  Lancaster,  is  he^e  given  as  ap- 
propriate. 

IN  OBITUM  FRIDERICI  RAUCHL 

Has  tans  inferias  vatea,  Friderice,  Alumnus, 

Heec  tibi  pro  meritiB  munera  boIto  IuIb  : 
Quandoquidem  viridi  nobiB  te  Bustulit  aevo, 

Qu8B  nihil  egregium  mon  Binit  MBe  diu. 
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Flera  tnos  obitns  jubet  illud  amabile  quondam 

Nnnc  interrupt®  foedus  amicitiffi. 
Namque  etiam  tumulis  suus  est  honor,  inque  sepultoa 

Mens  pia  flebilibus  testificanda  modis ; 
Et  mortem,  yitse  testem  finemque  laborum 

Laudibus  omatam  conyenit  esse  snis. 
Elysiis  igitur  qnamvis  jam  laetus  in  hortis, 

Inque  noya  yitam  luce  perennis  agas ; 
Faneris  extremum  tamen  hunc  largimur  honorem 

YirtuUs  pereant  ne  monumenta  tuaa. 
{nyida  consumit  titulos  et  busta  yetustas, 

£t  spolia  in'  templis  exuyiseque  runnt ; 
Aty  si  quem  dulci  celebramnt  carmine  Muss, 

lUe  yel  inyita  morte  snperstes  erit. 
Quoslibet,  hos  memori  yatum  labor  ezimit  seyo, 

LongoByi  possint  ne  nocuisse  dies. 
Te  quoqne  sublatum  quamyis  in  flore  juyentsB 

Inter  honoratos  gloria  toilet  ayos. 
Florida  yix  septem  jam  lustra  peregerat  ffitas 

Injecit  rapidas  cum  fera  Parca  manuF. 
Viyere  debueras  equidem,  nisi  fata  negassent ; 

Strenuus,  excellens,  candid  us,  acer  eras. 
Si  tamen  exact®  considero  facta  juyentse 

Nil  potes  hac  yitce  de  breyitate  queri. 
Americam,  fato  profugus,  terramque  yenisti 

Qua  Delaware  unda  labitur  intrepida. 
Amisit  juyenem  Germania  maxime  doctum 

Majns  honorata  nobilitate  decus 
Ipse  etiam  yeterii  Nicer  ^  hand  oblitui  alumni 

Gaaruleas  largis  fletibus  auxit  aquas. 
Hie  Daubus,  notum  cujus  super  sethera  nomen 

Peryolat  immensi  Soils  utramque  domum 
De  Raucho  est  questus  suo  amico  discipuloque 

Heidelbergensi  flore,  decore  loci. 
Sed,  Friderice,  recepit  te  optime  terra  Columbi, 

Principem  jnturum  relligionis  opus. 
HsBC  rerum  series  immota  Deiqne  yoluntas 

Arbitrio  fatum  qui  regit  omne  suo. 
Mox  tua  per  varios  yirtus  exercita  casus 

Per  numeros  sese  sustulit  aucta  suos 
Testis  Mercersburgensis  schola,  montium  Athente, 

Cujus  rector  eras,  primus  nobilium. 

^  Neckar,  riyer  that  flows  through  Heidelberg. 
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Testis  fatna  per  Enropam  taa  clara,  per  orbem ; 

Testes  discipuli,  gloria  gentii  novse. 
Non  tibi  per  Latium,  tot  clara  peroppida,  vidi 

Seqnana  nee  tumido  qua  flait  amne,  parem. 
Cam  tibi  prseclaras  pner  erudiendusin  artes 

TradituB,  Aonidum  captns  amore,  fuit 
Tu  prsBcepta  Dei  pandens  arcana,  docebas, 

Gaudeat  ut  pura  mente  fideque  coli. 
Doctrinaeqne  pio  coelestis  amore  ferebas 

MiUe  vise  casns,  tcedia  mille,  Rauche  1 
Doctrinseque  pio  ccelestis  amore  calebas :  « 

Ah,  quantum  est,  yero  posse  placere  deo  I 
Ergo  creatorem  propius  rernmque  parentem 

Gemere,  non  dubii  pectoris  ardor  erat 
Et  cupidas  verbo  pavit  Ghristique  redemtas 

Morte,  pie  sancto  munere  functus,  oves. 
Salve,  magne  parens,  alti  nunc  setheris  hseres, 

Et  fruere  aetemis,  quad  tibi  parta,  bonis, 
^temique  patris  mens  et  sapientia  Christus 

Fervida  divino  lumine  corda  rigat. 
Terra  tuum  yiolis  omet  lauroque  sepulchmm 

Floreat  eeternis  uma  beata  rosis ; 
Ossaque  tranquilla  semper  tua  sede  quiescant, 

Marmor  et  incisis  indicet  ilia  notis  I 
Interea  laudesque  tuas  nomenque  canamus 

Tu  mode  da  dulci,  Christe,  quiete  frui  1 

Mrs,  Br,  Ranch. — In  the  year  1834  Dr.  Rauch  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Mr.  Laomi  Moore,  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.  Of  this  lady  Dr.  Nevin  says  in  his  eulogy 
of  Dr.  Rauch  that ''  she  was  in  all  respects  worthy  to  be  the 
wife  of  such  a  man.  She  enjoyed  his  unbroken  confidence 
while  he  lived,  and  his  image,  embalmed  in  sacred  sorrow,  may 
be  said  to  have  its  best  shrine  now  in  her  widowed  heart." 

Mrs.  Rauch  was  subsequently  married  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Hiester, 
and  resided  with  him  at  Reading  until  her  death  in  the  year 
1846,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  The  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  her  pastor  in  her 
younger  days  at  Morristown,  wrote  to  Dr.  Nevin  for'  some  esti- 
mate of  her  character  as  she  appeared  to  him  and  the  circle  of 
friends  whom  she  had  gathered  around  her  at  Mercersburg, 
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with  the  view  of  preparing  an  obituary  notice  of  her  for  the 
New  York  Ohserter. 

From  the  reply,  which  was  a  beautiful  eulogy  on  her  character^ 
we  extract  a  few  of  the  more  striking  passages^  that  will  serve 
to  show  how  she  was  truly  **  a  helpmeet  *'  to  Dr.  Ranch  in  every 
respect,  and  through  him  an  important,  although  silent^  factor 
in  his  great  and  good  work  at  York  and  Mercersburg.  The  en- 
tire letter  is  still  extant. 

'*  She  was/*  he  wrote,  "  in  one  word  a  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  that  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  title — a  Christian  lady.  Personal  grace  of  a  high 
order,  dignity  of  manners,  true  feminine  sensibility,  and  all  be- 
coming spiritual  accomplishments,  were  so  happily  blended  in 
her  as  to  give  the  appellation  thus  applied  a  propriety  and 
force,  which  all  who  knew  her  will  be  ready  no  doubt  at  once  to 
acknowledge  as  no  more  than  equal  to  the  simple  truth.  In 
this  aspect  she  well  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  view  as  a  pattern 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  Christian  world." 

"  The  perfection  of  her  character  may  be  said  indeed  to  have 
gathered  itself  up  in  the  idea  of  a  good  wife.  Her  husband  was 
a  man  of  letters,  and  she  made  it  her  successful  ambition  to 
cultivate  a  proper  correspondence  with  him  in  this  respect  on 
her  own  part — not  that  she  pretended,  of  course,  to  accompany 
him  in  the  deeper  walks  of  science.  She  sought  to  possess  a 
high  order  of  cultivation  in  the  way  of  good  judgment,  refined 
taste,  general  information  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
interests  of  literature  and  science,  by  which  a  lady  of  parts  has 
it  in  her  power  to  maintain  in  her  own  province  a  full  and  fair 
parallel  as  it'regards  mind  with  the  most  gifted  scholar  of  the 
other  sex,  while  she  continues  to  retain  all  the  advantages  that 
properly  belong  to  her  own.  Such  was  the  order  of  cultivation 
aimed  at  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Ranch,  and  in  this  she  was  acknowl- 
edged on  all  hands  to  excel." 

*^  Her  circumstances  enabled  her  indeed,  and  called  her  at 
the  same  time  to  bestow  much  more  attention  to  purely  literary 
interests  than  would  be  proper  or  possible  for  married  ladies 
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generally.  Without  children,  she  was  left  more  free  to  live 
more  fully  for  her  hushand;  and  his  whole  nature  seemed  to  call 
for  its  proper  support  in  the  fullest  spiritual  sympathy  with 
hers.  Out  of  devotion  to  him  accordingly,  and  to  me«t  the 
claims  of  duty  which  she  felt  to  be  resting  upon  her  as  a  trt/e, 
full  as  much  as  from  any  interest  she  took  in  literature  for  its 
own  sake,  she  made  herself  the  companion  of  his  study^  and  bent 
her  spirit  into  the  utmost  harmony  with  his  pursuits.  But  if 
she  had  any  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek,  she  was  very  careful 
not  to  give  any  knowledge  of  it  to  the  world.  She  never  pre- 
tended to  talk  philosophy,  though  she  certainly  knew  more 
about  it  than  many  male  talkers  in  the  same  line.  She  studied 
the  German  because  her  husband  was  a  German,  and  loved  it 
first  for  her  husband's  sake  and  then  for  its  own,  and  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  belletristic  literature  in  particular  of  Ger- 
many was  considerable.  But  of  all  this  she  made  no  show. 
With  her  attainments  of  every  kind,  she  was  perfectly  unobtru- 
sive, while  at  the  same  time  there  was  still  that  in  her  whole 
appearance  and  conversation  which  served  to  impress  the  feel- 
ing in  all  around  her  that  she  was  a  woman  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary cultivation,*' 

''And  it  was  still  in  her  character  as  a  wife  that  all  these 
qualities  stood  forth  most  conspicuously  to  view.  Her  spiritual 
strength  was  exercised  mainly  towards  her  husband,  and 
through  him  only  upon  the  world.  In  this  respect  she  well  un- 
derstood her  sphere,  and  well  did  she  fill  it  in  her  own  beautiful, 
silent  way.  Her  husband  owed  her  much;  in  some  sense, 
indeed,  all  that  he  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  himself.  He  regarded  her  with  a  love  that 
was  absolutely  carried  to  veneration."— rit  was  generally  believed 
by  his  students,  and  those  who  know,  that  his  high  ideal  of 
female  character,  the  picture  of  what  woman  ought  to  be  as 
given  in  his  Psychology,  was  largely  owing  to  the  excellent 
model  which  he  had  before  him  every  day  in  his  own  bouse. 

^'  In  her  religious  character  she  was  altogether  unostentatious 
(true  thus  to  her  general  nature  in  other  respects),  but,  at  the 
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same  time,  Bineere,  earnest,  consistent  and  honest.  Her  religion 
included  feeling,  but  it  was  feeling  of  the  deep  and  quiet  kind, 
filled  with  knowledge  and  guided  bj  principle.  It  was  a  re- 
ligion that  gave  evidence  of  its  presence  in  the  ^  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price/  and  that  grew  evidently  and  gathered  strength  in  the 
way  of  patient  culture  and  discipline.  Those  who  knew  her 
well  had  abundant  opportunity  of  knowing  it  to  be  both  evan- 
gelical and  deep.  The  best  evidence  of  its  power,  perhaps,  was 
found  in  the  ability  which  it  gave  her  to  sustain  as  she  did  the 
heavy  trials  by  which  in  the  latter  period  of  her  life  it  was  at 
once  tested  and  improved.  Few  have  been  more  thoroughly 
disciplined  in  the  sore  though  merciful  school  of  adversity. 
Waters  of  a  full  cup  were  wrung  out  to  her  in  the  way  partic- 
ularly of  successive  family  bereavements,  which  gave  her  no 
time  to  lay  aside  the  habiliments  of  mourning  (not  even  when 
called  to  stand  as  a  bride  a  second  time  at  the  altar),  until  now 
others  have  been  required  to  mourn  over  her  own  death,  added 
to  those  that  have  gone  before.  But  through  all  she  showed 
herself  ever  the  same,  firm,  quiet,  calm,  uncomplaining  and  tri- 
umphantly serene;  and  we  are  not  surprised  accordingly  to 
learii,  what  yet  it  has  been  most  gratifying  to  be  told,  that  the 
same  confidence  and  holy  resignation  of  faith  attended  her  to 
the  verge  of  mortal  consciousness  in  the  case  of  her  own  disso- 
lution." 
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The  Appeal  to  Life.  By  Theodore  T.  Manf er.  Antkor  of  "  Freedom  of 
Faith/'  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Companj.  The 
Riveraide  Press,  Cambridge.     1887.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  fourteen  discourses,  the  purpose  of 
which,  as  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  work,  is  to  set  forth  the  truths 
of  which  they  treat  in  the  direct  light  of  human  life  and  common 
experience.  Of  these  discouraes  the  last  four,  which  treat  respect- 
ively of  '* Evolution  and  Faith,"  "Immortality  and  Modern 
Thought,"  "  Man  the  Pinal  Form  in  Creation,"  and  "  Music  as  a 
Revelation/'  the  author  states  in  his  prefaee, ''  were  not  written  to 
be  preached,  yet  are  included  as  not  out  of  unity  with  those  before 
them,  but  more  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  vast  number  who 
are  asking  if  thev  can  think  under  the  principle  of  evolution  and 
also  as  Christian  believers?  "  Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
first  ten  discourses  of  the  volume  are  "  Christ's  Treatment  of  Un- 
willing Skeptics,"  " Truth  through  and  by  Life,"  "The  Gospel 
of  the  Body,"  and  "The Two-fold  Force  in  Salvation."  All  the 
discourses  are  characterized  by  freshness  and  vigor  of  thought  and 
by  those  refined  charms  of  style  which  have  made  the  author's 
volumes  so  popular.  Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Munger  on  all  points,  yet  we  can  heartily  commend  this  vol- 
ume as  worthy  of  careful  study.  Ministers  especially  may  learn 
much  from  it  as  to  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  skepticism  of  the 
times. 

A  Day  in  Gapbrnaum.  By  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by 
Rev.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  18  and  20  Astor 
Place.     1887.  .  Price,  76  cents. 

The  object  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  author  of  this  little 
volume  has  been  to  give  in  its  pages  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Oalilean 
activity  of  Jesus  within  the  space  of  a  day.  In  doing  this  he  has 
taken  great  pains  to  be  .as  accurate  in  every  particular  as  possible. 
The  historical  data  are  all  derived  from  the  Gospels ;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  localities  is  based  on  the  works  of  Robinson  and  others, 
and  on  the  notices  scattered  in  Josephus,  the  Talmud  and  the 
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Midnwhim ;  and  the  illastrations  of  the  circamBtanoes  of  the  times 
and  of  the  life  of  the  people  are  throughout  drawn  from  the  oldest 
Jewish  literature  as  their  sources.  Every  page  of  the  work,  ao- 
cordinglj,  is  full  of  instruction.  Moreover,  as  the  author  writes 
with  poetic  fervor  and  glowing  love  for  the  Saviour  and  fSedth  in 
His  salvation,  it  is  also  exceedingly  interesting  and  edifying. 

The  work  was  first  published  in  1870.  Since  then,  however, 
two  editions  have  been  called  for,  and  in  these  Dr.  Delitzsch  has 
given  the  finish  of  his  continued  biblical  and  Palestine  studies. 
The  present  translation  is  from  the  latest  edition  and  is  unusually 
well  done.  One  would  scarcely  take  it  for  a  translation  at  all  if 
he  were  not  told  it  was  such  on  the  title-page. 

A  Manual  op  Christian  Evidehces.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A., 
Prebendary  of  6t  Paul's  Cathedral ;  Author  of  '*  Ghriitian  Eridences 
Viewed  in  Relation  to  Modem  Thoa;;rht/'  etc.  New  York :  Thomas 
Whittaker,  2  and  3  Bible  House.    1887.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Manuals  published  under  the  title  of 
''  The  Theological  Educator."  The  series  is  edited  by  Rev.  W. 
Robertson  NiooU,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  "  Expositor."  These  Man- 
uals are  designed  to  be  specially  useful  to  Theological  Students, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  their,  style,  it 
is  hoped,  will  attract  laymen  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat,  while  their  freshness  and  scholarship  will  make  them 
interesting  even  to  proficients  in  theology.  The  different  volumes 
will  be  wholly  unsectarian  and  will  be  written  by  men  recognized 
as  authorities  on  their  subjects. 

The  volume  whose  title  is  given  above  is  the  first  of  the  series, 
and  is  in  every  respect  admirably  prepared.  Canon  Row  ver^  cor- 
rectly holds  that  the  key  which  commands  the  entire  Christian 
position  is  the  historical  truth  of  the  person,  work  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  as  it  is  depicted  in  the  (gospels.  This  truth, 
therefore,  he  confines  himself  to  proving,  on  the  ground  that,  if 
Jesus  was  such  as  the  Oospels  depict  Him  to  have  been,  then  it 
follows  that  His  character  is  a  superhuman  one,  and  consequently 
that  Christianity  is  a  divine  revelation.  The  work  itself  is  made 
up  of  an  Introduction  in  which  is  set  before  the  reader  what  it  is 
that  the  Christian  advocate  b  called  upon  to  defend,  and  of  two 
subsequent  parts  in  which  the  defense  is  presented.  The  First  Part 
treats  of  the  Moral  Evidences.  It  consists  of  six  chapters,  in  which 
are  respectively  considered  our  Lord's  assertions  that  He  is  the 
Light  of  the  World ;  the  Divinely  attractive  power  that  resides  in 
His  person ;  the  fact  that  He  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  those 
forces  which  energize  in  the  production  of  man,  but  a  manifesta* 
tion  of  a  superhuman  force ;  the  unity  of  His  character ;  His  moral 
teachings;  and  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  agency  through  which 
the  Church  was  erected  as  a  proof  of  the  energy  within  it  of  a 
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anperhuman  power.  Part  Seoond  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  miraculous  attestation  of  Christianity  ;  its  nature  and  evidence. 
It  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  in  which  are  carefully  examined  the 
testimony  of  the  early  Christian  writers  to  the  Gospels ;  the  nature 
and  value  of  St.  PauFs  writing  as  historical  documents;  the 
points  respecting  primitive  Christianity,  which  the  Pauline  EpisUes 
prove  to  have  been  unquestionable  facts,  and  Christ  as  the  fuifiller 
of  the  Law  and  the  prophets.  The  treatment  of  the  various  sub- 
jects considered  is  throughout  masterly,  and  the  argument  presented 
in  favor  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  clear  and  convincing.  The 
work  is  a  truly  valuable  one  and  will  be  found  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

AV  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE   TEXTUAL  CRITICISM   OF   THE   NsW   TbSTAICEVT. 

By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.  New  York: 
Thomas  WhitUker,  2  and  3  Bible  House.     1887.     Price,  75  oenta. 

This,  like  the  volume  just  noticed,  is  one  of  the  series  of  Manuals 
of  the  ''  Theological  Instructor."  It  modestly  purports  to  be  a 
primer  to  the  art  of  textual  criticism  rather  than  to  the  science, 
and  is  specially  designed  to  prepare  the  reader  to  exercise  the  art 
in  the  usual  processes,  and  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  scieoce 
in  such  books  as  Dr.  Hort's  "  Introduction  "  and  Dr.  Gregory's 
''  Prol^omena"  to  TischendorTs  eighth  edition.  In  a  brief  Intro- 
ductory the  nature  and  purpose  of  textual  criticism  are  very  clearly 
explained,  and  then,  in  four  distinct  chapters,  the  Matter  of  Criti- 
cism, the  Methods  of  Criticism,  the  Praxis  of  Criticism,  and  the 
History  of  Criticism  are  treated  of  in  a  condensed  but  lucid  and 
masterly  manner.  The  work  will  be  found  admirably  suited  to 
the  wants  of  theological  students.  Laymen,  however,  'who  would 
inform  themselves  concerning  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and 
ministers  generally  will  also  find  it  a  valuable  treatise.  We  await 
with  interest  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the 
series.  Should  those  yet  to  be  published  be  possessed  of  the  same 
high  merit  that  pertains  to  those  already  issued,  the  whole  series 
will  be  a  desirable  acquisition  to  almost  any  library. 

Thb  Pharaohs  of  the  Bondaob  aitd  thb  Exodus.  Lectures  by  Charles 
£.  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Madiaon  Avenae  Church,  New  York. 
The  Century  Co.,  Naw  York :  T.  Fisher  Unmn,  London.  1887.  Price, 
in  doth,  $L00,  in  paper,  50  cents. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  thirteen  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson in  the  ordinary  course  of  pulpit  ministration  upon  the  Sab- 
bath. In  them  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  give  as  complete  and 
accurate  information  concerning  his  suDJect  as  possible.  The  various 
facts  carefully  brought  together  from  all  sources  are,  moreover, 
presented  in  a  very  eloquent  and  graphic  manner,  and  so  as  to  be 
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very  rich  in  practical  instructioii.  The  volume,  accordingly,  is  not 
only  very  instructive  but  at  the  same  time  also  very  interesting  and 
edii^ing.  We  would  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  well  worth 
possessing.  It  is  especially  well-fitted  for  reading  aloud  in  the  family 
circle,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  fix  the  leading  facts  which  it  presents 
in  the  mind  and  awaken  increased  interest  in  Egyptian  history. 

The  People's  Bible:  Discoaraes  upon  H0I7  Scripture.  By  Joneph 
Parker,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London. 
Vol.  VI.  Judges  yi.-l  Samuel  xviii.  ]n  ew  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
18  and  20  Astor  Place.     1887.     Price  $1.50. 

This  volume  embraces  the  last  sixteen  chapters  of  Judges,  the 
whole  of  Ruth,  and  the  first  eighteen  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel.  It  is  possessed  of  Uie  same  merits  which  characterize 
the  preceding  five  volumes,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this 
Review.  Dr.  Parker  is  always  brilliant  and  always  suggestive. 
'In  these  respects  few  authors  are  equal  to  him.  All  his  books  are 
well  worth  reading,  and  especially  so  the  different  volumes  of  the 
"  People's  Bible,"  which  so  far  have  elicited  the  highest  commenda- 
tion irom  both  minister  and  laymen. 
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intelligence  and  literary  taste. 
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f  r«^sli  and  eloquent  expressi<Mi  in  its  pa;;es,  from  the 
p'Mis  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day;  and  the  reader 
»-  kept  well  abrcjist  of  the  current  tliought  of  the 
a'_;c;  "  —  /ioston  Journal. 
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edmatiou  In  Itself,  as  w»,'ll  as  an  entertainment." — 
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World. 
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week.  It  givis.  while  vet  fresh,  the  produetions  of  the 
foreniost  writers  of  thedav.  .  Kssay  ami  review,  bi- 
«).«raphv.  travel,  science,  fi<tlon,  po«*try,  the  best  of 
each  aiKl  all  is  here  plac«Ml  within  reach.  To  neylect 
such  an  oppt>rtiniitv  of  keeping  pace  with  the  thoim'lit 
of  otir  rlav.an«l  ..f  iavlim  bv  a  rich  store  of  tiie  best 
literature^;  would.  It  seems  to  us,  be  a  giave  mistake." 
—  Aloiiirettl  (iazfttt. 

•'  It  keeps  well  -ip  its  reputation  for  being  the  best 
perio«llcal  In  the  worUL"  —  ifyr7»<«(/  ^lar.  Wilming- 
ton, yc. 
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The  Mercersburg  Review  was  commenced  in  January,  1849,  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
published  regularly  ever  since,  except  during  the  years  1S61-1867,  when  its  poblicatkni 
was  suspended  chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil  war  then  existing  in  the  conntry.  Dnring 
the  past  thirty  years  it  has  supported  the  system  of  philosophy  and  theolc^  tatught  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Reformed  Church,  located  for  a  time  at  Mercersburg,  and  afterwards  at 
Lanca*(ter,  Pa.,  while  it  has  labored  also  in  the  general  interest  of  science  and  literatore,  in 
common  with  the  theological  quarterlies  of  this  and  other  countries.  It  became  thus  more 
or  lesn  identified  with  a  school  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Reformed  Church,  known 
as  the  Mercersburg  school.  During  this  period  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  centniy,  the 
Refonned  Church  has  grown  into  larger  proportion  and  established  other  literary  and 
theological  institutions,  while  great  progress  has  been  made  also  in  the  theological  life  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church  throughout  the  world. 

In  dropping  its  old  name  and  adopting  a  new  one,  it  aims  to  advance  with  this  pit^rress 
and  widen  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  As  the  only  theolc^cal  Quarterly  published  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  this  country,  it  will  seek  to  be  an  organ  for.  the  whole  Church.  So  far 
as  it  is  a  denominational  organ,  therefore,  it  will  stand  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  most  irenical  confession  of  the  Refwmed  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  only  confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States ;  and  it 
invites  to  its  pages  articles  of  approved  literary  ability  fit>m  all  in  that  Church  who  hold  to 
that  confession,  whatever  may  be  their  minor  differences  in  theological  views. 

But  while  it  holds  this  denominational  relationship  and  character,  it  will  continue  to 
labor  in  a  broad  catholic  spirit  for  the  interests  of  scientific  and  theological  learning  as 
these  are  related  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  general.  Taking  for  its  motto  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  **The  truth  shall  make  you  free,"  it  will  be  in  sympathy  with  fireedom  ol 
inquiry  and  the  spirit  of  Divine  charity^  as  necessary  conditions  for  barmonixing  all 
antagonisms.  It  is  believed  that  while  denominational  boundaries  may  still  be  necessary  in 
the  Church,  yet  in  the  higher  departments  of  theological  inquiry,  these  lines  of  separarioo 
should  be  least  visible.  The  Quarterly  Review  will,  therefore,  be  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  union  which  is  asserting  itself  with  growing  power  in  the  Christian  Church 
throughout  the  world.  While  it  continues  to  be  a  theological  Review,  it  will  wdoome 
articles  also  of  a  general  scientific  and  literary  character,  believing  that  science  and  religion 
when  true  to  themselves,  must  tend  freely  towards  harmonious  agreement  and  onion. 

The  Reformed  Quarterly  Review  is  edited  by  Thos.  G.  Apple,  D.D.  and  J.  M. 
Tiuel,  D.D.  assisted  by  eminent  writers  in  the  Reformed  and  other  Churches.  It  is 
published  quarterly,  in  the  months  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  eacnyear.  Each 
number  will  contain  an  average  of  136  pages. 

|^*Thc  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  fpr  tfic  views  of  indiyidoal  wrken. 
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